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CHARLES  HOWARD,  DUKE  OF  NORFOLK, 

EARL  MARSHAL  OF  ENGLAND, 
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MAY  IT  PLEASE  YOUR  GRACE,-. 


X  HE  Philofophy  of  Plato,  from  its  native  dignity,  and 
the  noble  birth  of  its  author,  has  a  double  claim  to  the 
patronage  of  nobility.  To  whom,  therefore,  can  it  fo  properly 
apply  for  protection  as  to  a  nobleman  like  your  Grace,  who 
7)  defervedly  Stands  at  the  head  of  the  Peerage,  and  who  can  look 
back  upon  a  long  feries  of  anceftors  whofe  renown  is  unrivalled 
in  the  annals  of  EngliSh  hiftory. 


It  is  a  remarkable  circumftance,  my  Lord,  that  the  writings 
of  Plato  were  hrSt  translated  into  Latin  by  Ficinus,  under  the 
aufpices  of  the  illuStrious  Cofmo  de  Medici,  and  his  grandfon 
Lorenzo  the  Magnificent,  and  that  the  firSt  complete  translation 
of  them  into  Englifh  is  under  the  patronage  of  your  Grace. 
But  however  great  the  merit  may  be  of  the  Support  which  was 

given 


DEDICATION. 


given  by  the  Medici  to  the  drib  translation  of  Plato’s  Works 
into  Latin,  it  certainly  is  not  equal  to  that  of  your  Grace  in 
the  aid  which  you  have  afforded  to  the  following  tranflation 
of  them  into  English.  For  your  Grace’s  patronage  commenced 
at  that  period  of  the  lafl  very  calamitous  war,  which  was  of 
all  others  the  moil  unfavourable  to  the  encouragement  of 
literature,  and  continued  to  the  prefent  eventful  period ;  while 
that  of  the  Medici  began  and  ended  in  peace.  The  patron¬ 
age  like  wife  of  the  Medici  was  more  confined  than  that  of 
your  Grace  :  for,  by  giving  Plato  to  the  public  in  a  Roman 
garb,  unattended  with  his  Greek  interpreters  in  the  fame  garb, 
they  may  be  faid  to  have  adted  like  one  who  gives  an  invaluable 
cafket,  but  without  the  only  key  by  which  it  can  be  unlocked. 
This  key,  my  Lord,  in  confequence  of  the  handfome  manner 
in  which  you  have  enabled  me  to  publifh  my  tranflation,  I  have 
prefented  to  the  Englifh  Reader ;  and  in  this  refpefl  alfo  the 
Support  of  your  Grace  is  more  noble,  becaufe  more  ample  than 
that  of  Cofmo  and  Lorenzo. 

Whatever,  therefore,  my  Lord,  may  be  the  merit,  whatever 
may  be  the  fate  of  my  labours  in  this  arduous  work,  the  aid 
which  your  Grace  has  afforded  to  the  publication  of  thofe 
labours  will  be  applauded  as  it  deferves  by  every  man  of  intrinfic 
worth  of  the  prefent  day,  and  will  be  admired  and  celebrated 
by  the  lateff  pofferity.  Hence,  my  Lord,  if  looking  to  the 

unparalleled 
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unparalleled  excellence  of  Plato’s  writings,  and  not  to  my 
tranflation  of  them,  I  may  be  allowed  to  prophefy,  time,  while 
he  blots  from  the  page  of  hiftory  the  names  of  great  potentates, 
who  were  diftinguifhed  for  nothing,  while  living,  but  the 
magnitude  of  their  fway,  will  for  this  patronage  infcribe  your 
Grace’s  name  in  the  archives  of  Immortality. 

Permit  me,  therefore,  to  add,  my  Lord,  that  however  bright 
and  however  benign  the  flar  of  the  Medicean  family  might 
have  fhone  on  the  labours  of  Ficinus,  I  confder  that  of  the 
mod  noble'  family  of  the  Howards  to  have  beamed  with  a 
more  fplendid  and  aufpicious  light  on  thofe  of  mine. 

I  HAVE  THE  HONOUR  TO  BE, 

MY  LORD  DUKE, 

YOUR  GRACE’S  MOST  GRATEFUL 

AND  OBEDIENT  SERVANT, 


Dec.  ],  1803, 
Manor-Place,  Walworth. 


THOMAS  TAYLOR. 
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GENERAL  INTRODUCTION. 


Philosophy,”  says  Hierocles1,  “  is  the  purification  and  perfec¬ 
tion  of  human  life.  It  is  the  purification,  indeed,  from  material 
irrationality,  and  the  mortal  body ;  but  the  perfection,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  being  the  resumption  of  our  proper  felicity,  and  a  re¬ 
ascent  to  the  divine  likeness.  To  effect  these  two  is  the  province 
of  Virtue  and  Truth ;  the  former  exterminating  the  immoderation 
of  the  passions ;  and  the  latter  introducing  the  divine  form  to  those 
who  are  naturally  adapted  to  its  reception.” 

Of  philosophy  thus  defined,  which  may  be  compared  to  a  lumi¬ 
nous  pyramid,  terminating  in  Deity,  and  having  for  its  basis  the 
rational  soul  of  man  and  its  spontaneous  unperverted  conceptions, — 
of  this  philosophy,  august,  magnificent,  and  divine,  Plato  may  be 
justly  called  the  primary  leader  and  hierophant,  through  whom,  like  the 
mystic  light  in  the  inmost  recesses  of  some  sacred  temple,  it  first 
shone  forth  with  occult  and  venerable  splendor  a.  It  may  indeed 
be  truly  said  of  the  whole  of  this  philosophy,  that  it  is  the  greatest 
good  which  man  can  participate :  for  if  it  purifies  us  from  the  de_ 
filements  of  the  passions  and  assimilates  us  to  Divinity,  it  confers 
on  us  the  proper  felicity  of  our  nature.  Hence  it  is  easy  to  collect 

1  $(*o<ropi«  £<tt»  fax;  avBpumms  xaBapais,  xai  rcXciomr  xaBapetf  picv,  octto  tx?  »Xixx;  aXoyia;,  km  iqu 
Jb'XTOEiSbv;  cufMonoi'  te^eiotx;  Je,  tx;  otxciag  tvgaixs  ,  Wffl;  tx»  Sclav  ofiotuaiv  cnavayova-a.  Tavra 

h  Trcipmcv  apern  xat  ahnBcia  paMaTU  a7rcpyei£tr0ai’  x  (ttv  txv  a/xcrpiav  r uv  TraBuv  cZopifrvaa'  x  Je  to  Sctov 
£i3o;  Toiscvtpvus  cxovtri  TTpoaKruptcvn.  Hierocl.  in  Aur.  Carm.  p.  9.  edit.  Needh. 

1  In  the  mysteries  a  light  of  this  kind  shone  forth  from  the  adytum  of  the  temple  in  which 
they  were  exhibited. 
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ils  preeminence  to  all  other  philosophies ;  to  show  that  where  they 
oppose  it  they  are  erroneous ;  that  so  far  as  they  contain  any 
thing  scientific  they  are  allied  to  it ;  and  that  at  best  they  arq 
but  rivulets  derived  from  this  vast  ocean  of  truth. 

To  evince  that  the  philosophy  of  Plato  possesses  this  preemi¬ 
nence  ;  that  its  dignity  and  sublimity  are  unrivalled ;  that  it  is  the 
parent  of  all  that  ennobles  man  ;  and  that  it  is  founded  on  principles, 
which  neither  time  can  obliterate,  nor  sophistry  subvert,  is  the  prin¬ 
cipal  design  of  this  Introduction. 

To  effect  this  design,  I  shall  in  the  first  place  present  the  reader 
with  the  outlines  of  the  principal  dogmas  of  Plato's  philosophy. 
The  undertaking  is  indeed  no  less  novel  than  arduous,  since  the  au¬ 
thor  of  it  has  to  tread  in  paths  which  have  been  untrodden  for 
upwards  of  a  thousand  years,  and  to  bring  to  light  truths  which 
for  that  extended  period  have  been  concealed  in  Greek.  Let  not  the 
reader,  therefore,  be  surprised  at  the  solitariness  of  the  paths 

through  which  I  shall  attempt  to  conduct  him,  or  at  the  novelty  of 

c 

the  objects  which  will  present  themselves  in  the  journey  :  for  perhaps 
he  may  fortunately  recollect  that  he  has  travelled  the  same  road  be¬ 
fore,  that  the  scenes  were  once  familiar  to  him,  and  that  the  country 
through  which  he  is  passing  is  his  native  land.  At  least,  if  his  sight 
should  be  dim,  and  his  memory  oblivious,  (for  the  objects  which  he 
will  meet  with  can  only  be  seen  by  the  most  piercing  eyes,)  and  his 
absence  from  them  has  been  lamentably  long,  let  him  implore  the 
power  of  wisdom, 

From  mortal  mists  to  purify  his  eyes. 

That  God  and  man  he  may  distinctly  see1. 

W 

1  A%xwv  d'au  ret  cm'  o<p6a>.puv  rtov,  w  irgiv  tirmv, 

Oi pg'  vj  yiya<rxn$  yi/ttv  ©rsv,  Hat  avtya. 

Iliad.  V.  v.  127,  &c. 
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Let  us  also,  imploring  the  assistance  of  the  same  illuminating  power, 
begin  the  solitary  journey. 

Of  all  the  dogmas  of  Plato,  that  concerning  the  first  principle  of 
things  as  far  transcends  in  sublimity  the  doctrine  of  other  philoso¬ 
phers  of  a  different  sect,  on  this  subject,  as  this  supreme  cause  of  all 
transcends  other  causes.  For,  according  to  Plato,  the  highest  God,  whom 
in  the  Republic  he  calls  the  good ,  and  in  the  Parmenides  the  one ,  is  not 
only  above  soul  and  intellect,  but  is  even  superior  to  being  itself. 
Plence,  since  every  thing  which  can  in  any  respect  be  known,  or  of 
which  any  thing  can  be  asserted,  must  be  connected  with  the  univer¬ 
sality  of  things,  but  the  first  cause  is  above  all  things,  it  is  very  properly 
said  by  Plato  to  be  perfectly  ineffable.  The  first  hypothesis  therefore 
of  his  Parmenides,  in  which  all  things  are  denied  of  this  immense  prin¬ 
ciple,  concludes  as  follows:  “  The  one  therefore  is  in  no  respect.  So 
it  seems.  Hence  it  is  not  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  one,  for  thus  it 
would  be  being ,  and  participate  of  essence  :  but  as  it  appears,  the  one 
neither  is  one ,  nor  is,  if  it  be  proper  to  believe  in  reasoning  of  this  kind. 
It  appears  so.  But  can  any  thing  either  belong  to,  or  be  affirmed  of 
that  which  is  not  ?  Hoav  can  it  ?  Neither  therefore  does  any  name  be¬ 
long  to  it,  nor  discourse ,  nor  any  science,  nor  sense ,  nor  opinion.  It  does 
not  appear  that  there  can.  Hence  it  can  neither  be  named,  nor  spoken 
of,  nor  conceived  by  opinion,  nor  be  known,  nor  perceived  by  any  being. 
So  it  seems."  And  here  it  must  be  observed  that  this  conclusion  re¬ 
specting  the  highest  principle  of  things,  that  he  is  perfectly  ineffable 
and  inconceivable,  is  the  result  of  a  most  scientific  series  of  negations, 
in  which  not  only  all  sensible  and  intellectual  beings  are  denied  of  him, 
but  even  natures  the  most  transcendently  allied  to  him,  his  first  and 
most  divine  progeny.  For  that  which  so  eminently  distinguishes  the 
philosophy  of  Plato  from  others  is  this,  that  every  part  of  it  is  stamped 

with 
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with  the  character  of  science.  The  vulgar  indeed  proclaim  the  Deitj 
to  be  ineffable ;  but  a^  they  have  no  scientific  knowledge  that  he  is  so, 

v 

this  is  nothing  more  thah  a  confused  and  indistinct  perception  of  the 
most  sublime  of  all  truths,  like  that  of  a  thing  seen  between  sleeping 
and  waking,  like  Phaeacia  to  Ulysses  when  sailing  to  his  native  land, 

That  lay  before  him  indistinct  and  vast. 

Like  a  broad  shield  amid  the  watr’y  waste T. 

In  short,  an  unscientific  perception  of  the  ineffable  nature  of  the 
Divinity  resembles  that  of  a  man,  who,  on  surveying  the  heavens, 
should  assert  of  the  altitude  of  its  highest  part,  that  it  surpasses  that  of 
the  loftiest  tree,  and  is  therefore  immeasurable.  But  to  see  this  scien¬ 
tifically,  is  like  a  survey  of  this  highest  part  of  the  heavens  by  the  astro¬ 
nomer  :  for  he,  by  knowing  the  height  of  the  media  between  us  and  it, 
knows  also  scientifically  that  it  transcends  in  altitude  not  only  the  loftiest 
tree,  but  the  summits  of  air  and  aether,  the  moon,  and  even  the  sun 
itself. 

Let  us  therefore  investigate  what  is  the  ascent  to  the  ineffable,  and 
after  what  manner  it  is  accomplished,  according  to  Plato,  from  the  last 
of  things,  following  the  profound  and  most  inquisitive  1  Damascius  as 
our  leader  in  this  arduous  investigation.  Let  our  discourse  also  be 
common  to  other  principles,  and  to  things  proceeding  from  them  to 
that  which  is  last ;  and  let  us,  beginning  from  that  which  is  perfectly 
effable  and  known  to  sense,  ascend  to  the  ineffable,  and  establish  in 
silence,  as  in  a  port,  the  parturitions  of  truth  concerning  it.  Let  us  then 
assume  the  following  axiom,  in  which  as  in  a  secure  vehicle  we  may 
safely  pass  from  hence  thither.  I  say,  therefore,  that  the  unindigent  is 

1  Odyss.  V.  v.  281  = 

2  This  most  excellent  philosopher,  whofe  MS.  treatise  nipi  up%uv  is  a  treasury  of  divine  science 

and  erudition,  is  justly  called  by  Simplicius  most  inquisitive.  See  a  very  long  and 

beautiful  extract  from  this  work  is  the  Additional  Notes  on  the  third  volume. 
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naturally  prior  to  the  indigent.  For  that  which  is  in  want  of  another  is 
naturally  adapted  from  necessity  to  be  subservient  to  that  of  which  it 
is  indigent.  But  if  they  are  mutually  in  want  of  each  other,  each 
being  indigent  of  the  other  in  a  different  respect,  neither  of  them  will 
be  the  principle.  For  the  unindigent  is  most  adapted  to  that  which 
is  truly  the  principle.  And  if  it  is  in  want  of  any  thing,  according  to 
this  it  will  not  be  the  principle.  It  is  however  necessary  that  the  prin¬ 
ciple  should  be  this  very  thing,  the  principle  alone.  The  unindigent 
therefore  pertains  to  this,  nor  must  it  by  any  means  be  acknowledged 
that  there  is  any  thing  prior  to  it.  This,  however,  would  be  acknow¬ 
ledged,  if  it  had  any  connection  with  the  indigent. 

Let  us  then  consider  body,  (that  is,  a  triply  extended  substance,)  en¬ 
dued  with  quality  ;  for  this  is  the  first  thing  effable  by  us,  and  is  sen¬ 
sible.  Is  this  then  the  principle  of  things  ?  But  it  is  two  things,  body, 
and  quality  which  is  in  body  as  a  subject.  Which  of  these  therefore 
is  by  nature  prior  ?  For  both  are  indigent  of  their  proper  parts :  and 
that  also  which  is  in  a  subject  is  indigent  of  the  subject.  Shall  we  say 
then  that  body  itself  is  the  principle  and  the  first  essence  ?  But  this 
is  impossible.  For,  in  the  first  place,  the  principle  will  not  receive  any 
thing  from  that  which  is  posterior  to  itself.  But  body,  we  say,  is  the 
recipient  of  quality.  Hence  quality,  and  a  subsistence  in  conjunction 
with  it,  are  not  derived  from  body,  since  quality  is  present  with  body 
as  something  different.  And,  in  the  second  place,  body  is  every  way 
divisible ;  its  several  parts  are  indigent  of  each  other,  and  the  whole  is 
indigent  of  all  the  parts.  As  it  is  indigent,  therefore,  and  receives  its 
completion  from  things  which  are  indigent,  it  will  not  be  entirely  un- 
indigent. 

Further  still,  if  it  is  not  one  but  united,  it  will  require,  as  Plato  says, 
the  connecting  one.  It  is  likewise  something  common  and  formless, 

being 
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being  as  it  were  a  certain  matter.  It  requires,  therefore,  ornament  and 
the  possession  of  form,  that  it  may  not  be  merely  body,  but  a  body 
with  a  certain  particular  quality;  as,  for  instance,  a  fiery  or  earthly 
body,  and,  in  short,  body  adorned  and  invested  with  a  particular 
quality.  Hence  the  things  which  accede  to  it,  finish  and  adorn  it. 
Is  then  that  which  accedes  the  principle  ?  But  this  is  impossible.  For 
it  does  not  abide  in  itself,  nor  does  it  subsist  alone,  but  is  in  a  subject, 
of  which  also  it  is  indigent.  If,  however,  some  one  should  assert  that 
body  is  not  a  subject,  but  one  of  the  elements  in  each,  as,  for  instance, 
animal  in  horse  and  man,  thus  also  each  will  be  indigent  of  the 
other,  viz.  this  subject,  and  that  which  is  in  the  subject;  or  rather 
the  common  element,  animal,  and  the  peculiarities,  as  the  rational 
and  irrational,  will  be  indigent.  For  elements  are  always  indigent  of 
each  other,  and  that  which  is  composed  from  elements  is  indigent  of 
the  elements.  In  short,  this  sensible  nature,  and  which  is  so  manifest 
to  us,  is  neither  body  ;  for  this  does  not  of  itself  move  the  senses,  nor 
quality ;  for  this  does  not  possess  an  interval  commensurate  with  sense. 
Hence,  that  which  is  the  object  of  sight,  is  neither  body  nor  colour; 
but  coloured  body,  or  colour  corporalized,  is  that  which  is  motive  of 
the  sight.  And  universally  that  which  is  sensible,  which  is  body  with 
a  particular  quality,  is  motive  of  sense.  From  hence,  it  is  evident  that 
the  thing  which  excites  the  sense  is  something  incorporeal.  For  if  it 
was  body,  it  would  not  yet  be  the  object  of  sense.  Body  therefore 
requires  that  which  is  incorporeal,  and  that  which  is  incorporeal,  bod}r* 
For  an  incorporeal  nature  is  not  of  itself  sensible.  It  is,  however, 
different  from  body,  because  these  two  possess  prerogatives  different 
from  each  other,  and  neither  of  these  subsists  prior  to  the  other ; 
but  being  elements  of  one  sensible  thing,  they  are  present  with  each 
other;  the  one  imparting  interval  to  that  which  is  void  of  interval, 
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but  the  other  introducing  to  that  which  is  formless,  sensible  variety  in¬ 
vested  with  form.  In  the  third  place,  neither  are  both  these  together 
the  principle;  since  they  are  not  unindigent.  For  they  stand  in  need 
of  their  proper  elements,  and  of  that  which  conducts  them  to  the 
generation  of  one  form.  For  body  cannot  effect  this,  since  it  is  oi  itself 
impotent ;  nor  quality,  since  it  is  not  able  to  subsist  separate  from  the 
body  in  which  it  is,  or  together  with  which  it  has  its  being.  The 
composite  therefore  either  produces  itself,  which  is  impossible,  for  it 
does  not  converge  to  itself,  but  the  whole  of  it  is  multifariously  dis¬ 
persed,  or  it  is  not  produced  by  itself,  and  there  is  some  other 
principle  prior  to  it. 

Let  it  then  be  supposed  to  be  that  which  is  called  nature,  being  a 
principle  of  motion  and  rest,  in  that  which  is  moved  and  at  rest, 
essentially  and  not  according  to  accident.  For  this  is  something  more 
simple,  and  is  fabricative  of  composite  forms.  If,  however,  it  is  in  the 
things  fabricated,  and  does  not  subsist  separate  from,  nor  prior  to  them, 
but  stands  in  need  of  them  for  its  being,  it  will  not  be  unindigent ;  though 
it  possesses  something  transcendent  with  respect  to  them,  viz.  the  power 
of  fashioning  and  fabricating  them.  For  it  has  its  being  together  with 
them,  and  has  in  them  an  inseparable  subsistence ;  so  that  when  they 
are  it  is,  and  is  not  when  they  are  not,  and  this  in  consequence  of 
perfectly  verging  to  them,  and  not  being  able  to  sustain  that  which  is 
appropriate.  For  the  power  of  increasing,  nourishing,  and  generating 
similars,  and  the  one  prior  to  these  three,  viz.  nature,  is  not  wholly  in¬ 
corporeal,  but  is  nearly’  a  certain  quality  of  body,  from  which  it  alone 
differs,  in  that  it  imparts  to  the  composite  to  be  inwardly  moved  and  at 
rest.  For  the  quality  of  that  which  is  sensible  imparts  that  which  is 
apparent  in  matter,  and  that  which  falls  on  sense.  But  body  imparts 
interval  every  way  extended ;  and  nature,  an  inwardly  proceeding  na- 
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tural  energy,  whether  according  to  place  only,  or  according  to  nourish¬ 
ing,  increasing,  and  generating  things  similar.  Nature,  however,  is  in¬ 
separable  from  a  subject,  and  is  indigent,  so,  that  it  will  not  be  in  short 
the  principle,  since  it  is  indigent  of.  that  which  is  subordinate.  For  it 
will  not  be  wonderful,  if  being  a  certain  principle,  it  is  indigent  of  the. 
principle  above  it ;  but  it  would  be  wonderful,  if  it  were  indigent 
of  things  posterior  to  itself,  and  of  which  it  is  supposed  to  be  the 
principle.. 

By  the  like  arguments  we  may  show  that  the  principle  cannot  be  -  ir¬ 
rational  soul,  whether  sensitive,,  or  orectic.  For  if  it  appears,  that  it 
has  something  separate,  together  with  impulsive  and  gnostic  energies, ,, 
yet  at  the  same  time.  It  is  bound  in  body,  and  has  something  insepara¬ 
ble  from  it;  since  it  is  not  able  to  convert  itself  to  itself,  but  its  energy 
ia  mingled  with  its  subject.  For  it  is  evident  that  its  essence  is  some¬ 
thing  of  this  kind ;  since  if  it  were  liberated,  and  in  itself  free,  it 
would  also  evince  a  certain  independent  energy,  and.  would  not  always 
be  converted  to  body;  but  sometimes  it  would  be  converted  to 
itself or  though  it  were  always  converted  to  body,  yet  it  would 
judge  and  explore  itself.  The  energies,  therefore,,  of  the  mul¬ 
titude  of.  mankind,  though  they  are  conversant  with  externals,,., 
yet  at  the  same  time  they  exhibit  that  which,  is  separate  about, 
them.  For  they  consult  how  they  should,  engage  in  them,,  and  ob¬ 
serve  that  deliberation  is  necessary,  in  order  to  effect  or  be  pas-7 
sive  to  apparent  good,,  or  to  decline  something  of  the  contrary.  But. 
the  impulses  of  other  irrational  animals  are  uniform  and  spontaneous3  ' 
are  moved, together  with  the  sensible  organs,  and  require  the  senses  alone 
that  they  may  obtain  from  sensibles  the  pleasurable,  and  avoid, 
the  painful.  If,  therefore,  the  body  communicates  in  pleasure  and. 
pain,  and  is  alfected  in  a  certain  respect  by  them,  it  is  evident  that  the 
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psychical  energies  (i.  e.  energies  belonging  to  the  soul)  are  exerted, 
mingled  with  bodies,  and  are  not  purely  psychical,  but  are  also  corpo¬ 
real  ;  for  perception  is  of  the  animated  body,  or  of  the  soul  cor¬ 
poratized,  though  in  such  perception  the  psychical  idiom  predominates 
over  the  corporeal;  just  as  in  bodies  the  corporeal  idiom  has  dominion 
according  to  interval  and  subsistence.  As  the  irrational  soul,  therefore, 
has  its  being  in  something  different  from  itself,  so  far  it  is  indigent  of 
the  subordinate.:  but  a  thing  of  this  kind  will  not  be  the  principle. 

Prior  then  to  this  essence,  we  see  a  certain  form  separate  from  a  'sub¬ 
ject,  and  converted  to  itself,  such  as  is  the  rational  nature.  Our  soul, 
therefore,  presides  over  its  proper  energies,  and  corrects  itself.  This, 
however,  would  not  be  the  case,  unless  it  was  converted  to  itself;  and 
it  would  not  be  converted  to  itself  unless  it  had  a  separate  essence.  It  is 
mot  therefore  indigent  of  the  subordinate.  Shall  we  then  say  that  it 
is  the  most  perfect  principle  F  But  it  does  not  at  once  exert  all  its  ener¬ 
gies,  but  is  always  indigent  of  the  greater  part.  The  principle,  how¬ 
ever,  wishes  to  have  nothing  indigent :  but  the  rational  nature  is  an  es¬ 
sence  in  want  of  its  own  energies.  Some  one,  however,  may  say  that  it  is 
an  eternal  essence,  and  has  never-failing  essential  energies,  always  con¬ 
curring  with  its  essence,  according  to  the  self-moved,  and  ever  vital,  and 
that  it  is  therefore  unindigent,  and  will  be  the  principle.  To  this  we 
reply,  that  the  whole  soul  is  one  form  and  one  nature,  partly  unindi- 
gent  and  partly  indigent.;  but  the  principle  is  perfectly  unindigent. 
Soul  therefore,  and  which  exerts  mutable  energies,  will  not  be  the  most 
proper  principle.  Hence  it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  something 
prior  to  this,  which  is  in  every  respect  immutable,  according  to  nature, 
life,  and  knowledge,  and  according  to  all  powers  and  energies,  such  as 
we  assert  an  eternal  and  immutable  essence  to  be,  and  such  as  is  much 
honoured  intellect,  to  which  Aristotle  having  ascended,  thought  he  had 

c  2  discovered 


discovered  the  first  principle.  For  what  can  be  wanting  to  that  which 
perfectly  comprehends  in  itself  its  own  plenitudes  and  of 

which  neither  addition  nor  ablation  changes  any  thing  belonging  to  it  ? 
Or  is  not  this  also,  one  and  many,  whole  and  parts,  containing  in  itself, 
things  first,  middle,  and  last  ?  The  subordinate  plenitudes  also  stand 
in  need  of  the  more  excellent,  and  the  more  excellent  of  the  subordi¬ 
nate,  and  the  whole  of  the  parts.  For  the  things  related  are  indi¬ 
gent  of  each  other,  and  what  are  first  of  what  are  last,  through  the  same 
cause ;  for  it  is  not  of  itself  that  which  is  first.  Besides  the  one  here  is 
indigent  of  the  many ,  because  it  has  its  subsistence  in  the  many.  Or  it 
may  be  said,  that  this  one  is  collective  of  the  many,  and  this  not  by 
itself,  but  in  conjunction  with  them.  Flence  there  is  much  of  the  in¬ 
digent  in  this  principle.  For  since  intellect  generates  in  itself  its  proper 
plenitudes  from  which  the  whole  at  once  receives  its  completion,  it  will 
be  itself  indigent  of  itself,  not  only  that  which  is  generated  of  that 
which  generates,  but  also  that  which  generates  of  that  which  is  gene¬ 
rated,  in  order  to  the  whole  completion  of  that  which  wholly  generates 
itself.  Further  still,  intellect  understands  and  is  understood,  h  intel¬ 
lective  of  and  intelligible  to  itself,  and  both  these.  Flence  the  intellectual 
is  indigent  of  the  intelligible,  as  of  its  proper  object  of  desire ;  and  the 
intelligible  is  in  want  of  the  intellectual,  because  it  wishes  to  be  the  irn 
ielligible  of  it.  Both  also  are  indigent  of  either,  since  the  possession  is 
always  accompanied  with  indigence,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  world 
is  always  present  with  matter.  Flence  a  certain  indigence  is  naturally 
coessentiallized  with  intellect,  so  that  it  cannot  be  the  most  proper 
principle.  Shall  we,  therefore,  in  the  next  place,  direct  our  attention 
to  the  most  simple  of  beings,  which  Plato  calls  the  one  being ,  sv  cv  ? 
For  as  there  is  no  separation  there  throughout  the  whole,  nor  any  mul¬ 
titude,  or  order,  or  duplicity,  or  conversion  to  itself,  what  indigence 
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will  there  appear  to  be  in  the  perfectly  united  ?  And  especially  what  in¬ 
digence  will  there  be  of  that  which  is  subordinate  ?  Hence  the  great  Per- 
menides  ascended  to  this  most  safe  principle,  as  that  which  is  most  un- 
indigent.  Is  it  not,  however,  here  necessary  to  attend  to  the  conception 
of  Plato,  that  the  united  is  not  the  one  itself  \  but  that  which  is  passive* 
to  it  ?  And  this  being  the  case,  it  is  evident  that  it  ranks  after  the  one  ; 
for  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  united  and  not  the  one  itself.-  If  also  being 
is  composed  from  the  elements  bound  and  infinity ,  as  appears  from  the 
Philebus  of  Plato,  where  he  calls  it  that  which  i a  ndxt,  it  will  be  indi¬ 
gent  of  its  elements.  Besides,  if  the  conception  of  being  is  different 
from  that  of  being  united ,  and  that  which  is  a  wl  ole  is  both  united  and 
being,  these  will  be  indigent  of  each  other,  and  the  whole  which  is 
called  one  being  is  indigent  of  the  two.  And  though  the  one  in  this  is 
better  than  being*  yet  this  is  indigent  of  being,  in  order  to-  the  sub¬ 
sistence  of  one  being.  But  if  being  here  supervenes  the  one ,  as  it  were,, 
form  in  that  which  is  mixt  and  united,  juft  as  the  idiom  of  man  in 
that  which  is  collectively  rational-mortal-animal,  thus  also  the  one  will 
be  indigent  of  being.  If,  however,  to  speak  more  properly,  the  one  is- 
two-fold,  this  being  the  cause  of  the  mixture,  and  subsisting  prior  to 
being,  but  that  conferring  rectitude  on  being, — if  this  be  the  case,  nei¬ 
ther  will  the  indigent  perfectly  desert  this  nature.  After  all  these,  it 
may  be  said  that  the  one  will  be  perfectly  unindigent.  For  neither  is  it 
indigent  of  that  which  is  posterior  to  itself  for  its  subsistence,  since  the 
truly  one  is  by  itself  separated  from  all  things ;  nor  is  it  indigent  of  that 
which  is  inferior  or  more  excellent  in  itself;  for  there  is  nothing  in  it  be¬ 
sides  itself ;  nor  is  it  in  want  of  itself.  But  it  is  one,  because  neither 
has  it  any  duplicity  with  respect  to  itself.  For  not  even  the  relation  of 
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*  See  the  Sophista  of  Plato,  where  this  is  asserted. 
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itself  to  itself  must  be  asserted  of  the  truly  one;  since  it  is  perfectly 
simple.  This,  therefore,  is  the  most  unindigent  of  all  things.  Hence 
this  is  the  principle  and  the  cause  of  -all ;  and  this  is  at  once  the  first  of 
all  things.  If  these  qualities,  however,  are  present  with  it,  it  will  not 
be  the  one.  Or  may  we  not  say  that  all  things  subsist  in  the  one  according 
to  the  one  ?  And  that  both  these  subsist  in  it,  and  such  other  thin  o  s  as 
we  predicate  of  it,  as,  for  instance,  the  most  simple,  the  most  excellent* 
the  most  powerful,  the  preserver  of  all  things,  and  the  good  itself? 
If  these  things,  however,  are  thus  true  of  the  one ,  it  will  thus  also  be 
indigent  of  things  posterior  to  Itself,  -according  to  those  very  things 
which  we  add  to  it.  For  the  principle  is  and  is  said  to  be  the  principle 
of  things  proceeding  from  it,  and  the  cause  is  the  cause  of  things 
caused,  and  the  first  is  the  first  of  things  arranged  posterior  to 
it1.  Further  still,  the  simple  subsists  according  to  a  transcendency  of 
other  things,  the  most  powerful  according  to  power  with  relation  to  the 
subjects  of  it;  and  the  good,  the  desirable,  and  the  preserving,  are  so 
called  with  reference  to  things  benefited,  preserved,  and  desiring.  And 
if  it  should  be  said,  to  be  all  things  according  to  tire  preassumption  of 
all  things  in  itself,  it  will  indeed  be  said  to  be  so  according  to  the  one 
alone,  and  will  at  the  same  time  be  the  one  cause  of  all  things  prior  to 
all,  and  will  be  this  and  no  other  according  to  the  on£.  So  far,  there¬ 
fore,  as  it  is  the  one  alone,  it  will  be  unindigent ;  but  so  far  as  un indi¬ 
gent,  it  will  be  the  first  principle  and  stable  root  of  all  principles.  So  far? 
however,  as  it  as  the  principle  and  the  first  cause  of  all  things,  and  is 
preestablished  as  the  object  <of  desire  to  all  things,  so  far  it  appears  to 
be  in  a  certain  respect  indigent  of  the  things  to  which  it  is  related.  It 

1  Tor  a  thing  cannot  be  said  to  be  a  principle  or  cause  without  the  subsistence  of  the 
things  of  which  it  is  theeprinciple  or  cause.  Hence,  fo  far  as  it  is  a  principle  or  cause,  it  will 
lie  indigent  of  the  subsistence  of  these. 
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Etas  therefore,  if  it  be  lawful  so  to  speak,  an  ultimate  vestige  of  indi¬ 
gence,  just  as  on  the  contrary  matter,  has  an  ultimate  echo  of  the  unindi- 
gent,  or  a  most  obscure  and  debile  impression  of  the  one .  And  language 
indeed,  appears  to  be  here  subverted.  For  so  far  as  it  is  the  one ,  it  is 
also  unindigent,  since  the  principle  has  appeared  to  subsist  according 
to  the  most  unindigent  and  the  one.  At  the  same  time,  however,  so 
far  as  it  is  the  one ,  it  is  also  the  principle  ;  and  so  far  as  it  is  the  one  it  i^ 
unindigent,  but  so  far  as  the  principle,,  indigent.  Hence  so  far  as  it  is> 
unindigent,  it  is  also  indigent,  though  not  according  to  the  same  ;  but 
with  respect  to  being  that  which  it  is,  it  is  undigen t ;  but  as  producing 
and  comprehending  other  things  in  itself,  it  is  indigent.  This,  however, 
is  the  peculiarity  of  the  one ;  so  that  it  is  both  unindigent  and  indigent  ac~ 
cording  to  the  one.  Not  indeed  that  it  is  each  of  these,  in  such  a  man- 
ner  as  we  divide  it  in  speaking  of  it,  but  it  is  one  alone  ;  and  according, 
to  this  is  both  other  things,  and  that  which  is  indigent.  For  how  is  it 
possible  it  should  not  be  indigent  also  so  far  as  it  is  the  one  ?  Just  as  it- 
is  all  other  things  which  proceed  from  it.  For  the  indigent  also  is  some¬ 
thing  belonging  to  all  things.  Something  else,  therefore,  must  be  in- 
vistigated  which  in  no  respect  has  any  kind  of  indigence.  But  of  a> 
thing  of  this  kind  it  cannot  with-  truth  be  asserted  that  it  is  the  principle, , 
nor  can  it  even  be  said  of  it  that  it  is  most  unindigent,  though  this  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  the  most  venerable  of  all  assertions1.  For  this  signifies- 
transcendency,,  and  an  exemption  from  the  indigent.  We  do  not,  how¬ 
ever,  think  it  proper  to  call  this  even  the  perfectly  exempt;  but:  that 
which  is  in  every  respect  incapable  ofbeing  apprehended,. and  about- 
which  we  must  be  perfectly  silent,  will  be  the  most  just  axiom  of  our 

1  See  the  extracts  from  Damascius  in  the  additional  notes  to  the  third  volume,  which  ccntaim 
aninesUmable  treasury  of  the  most  profound  conceptions  concerning  the  ineffable. 
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conception  in  the  present  investigation ;  nor  yet  this  as  uttering  any 
thing,  but  as  rejoicing  in  not  uttering,  and  by  this  venerating  that  im¬ 
mense  unknown.  This  then  is  the  mode  of  ascent  to  that  which  is  called 
the  firsts  or  rather  to  that  which  is  beyond  every  thing  which  can  be 
conceived,  or  become  the  subject  of  hypothesis. 

There  is  also  another  mode,  which  does  not  place  the  unindigent  be¬ 
fore  the  indigent,  but  considers  that  which  is  indigent  of  a  more 
excellent  nature,  as  subsisting  secondary  to  that  which  is  more  excel¬ 
lent.  Every  evhere  then,  that  which  is  in  capacity  is  secondary  to  that 
which  is  in  energy.  For  that  it  may  proeed  into  energy,  and  that  it 
may  not  remain  in  capacity  in  vain,  it  requires  that  which  is  in  energy. 
For  the  more  excellent  never  blossoms  from  the  subordinate  nature. 
Let  this  then  be  previously  defined  by  us,  according  to  common  unper¬ 
verted  conceptions.  Matter  therefore  has  prior  to  itself  material  form  ; 
because  all  matter  is  form  in  capacity,  whether  it  be  the  first  matter 
which  is  perfectly  formless,  or  the  second  which  subsists  according  to 
body  void  of  quality,  or  in  other  words  mere  triple  extension,  to  which 
it  is  likely  those  directed  their  attention  who  first  investigated  sensibles, 
and  which  at  first  appeared  to  be  the  only  things  that  had  a  subsist¬ 
ence.  For  the  existence  of  that  which  is  common  in  the  different 
elements,  persuaded  them  that  there  is  a  certain  body  void  of  quality. 
But  since,  among  bodies  of  this  kind,  some  possess  the  governing  princi¬ 
ple  inwardly,  and  others  externally,  such  as  things  artificial,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  besides  quality  to  direct  our  attention  to  nature,  as  being  some¬ 
thing  better  than  qualities,  and  which  is  prearranged  in  the  order  of 
cause,  as  art  is  of  things  artificial.  Of  things,  however,  which  are  in¬ 
wardly  governed,  some  appear  to  possess  being  alone,  but  others  to 
be  nourished  and  increased,  and  to  generate  things  similar  to  themselves- 
There  is  therefore  another  certain  cause  prior  to  the  above-mentioned 
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nature,  viz.  a  vegetable  power  itself.  But  it  is  evident  that  all  such 
things  as  are  ingenerated  in  body  as  in  a  subject,  are  of  themselves  in¬ 
corporeal,  though  they  become  corporeal  by  the  participation  of  that 
in  which  they  subsist,  so  that  they  are  said  to  be  and  are  material  in 
consequence  of  what  they  suffer  from  matter.  Qualities  therefore, 
and  still  more  natures,  and  in  a  still  greater  degree  the  vegetable  life, 
preserve  the  incorporeal  in  themselves.  Since,  however,  sense  exhibits 
another  more  conspicuous  life,  pertaining  to  beings  which  are  moved 
according  to  impulse  and  place,  this  must  be  established  prior  to  that, 
as  being  a  more  proper  principle,  and  as  the  supplier  of  a  certain  better 
form,  that  of  a  self-moved  animal,  and  which  naturally  precedes 
plants  rooted  in  the  earth.  The  animal,  however,  is  not  accurately 
self-moved.  For  the  whole  is  not  such  throughout  the  whole  ;  but  a  part 
moves,  and  a  part  is  moved.  This  therefore  is  the  apparent  self- 
moved.  Hence,  prior  to  this  it  is  necessary  there  should  be  that 
which  is  truly  self-moved,  and  which  according  to  the  whole  of  itself 
moves  and  is  moved,  that  the  apparently  self-moved  may  be  the  image 
of  this.  And  indeed  the  soul  which  moves  the  body,  must  be  considered 
as  a  more  proper  self-moved  essence.  This,  however,  is  two-fold,  the  one 
rational,  the  other  irrational.  For  that  there  is  a  rational  soul  is  evident : 
or  has  not  every  one  a  cosensation  of  himself,  more  clear  or  more  ob¬ 
scure,  when  converted  to  himself  in  the  attentions  to  and  in vesi nations  of 
himself,  and  in  the  vital  and  gnostic  animadversions  of  himself  ? 
lor  the  essence  which  is  capable  of  this,  and  which  can  collect 
universals  by  reasoning,  will  very  justly  be  rational.  The  irrational 
soul  also,  though  it  does  not  appear  to  investigate  these  things,  and  to 
reason  with  itself,  yet  at  the  same  time  it  moves  bodies  from  place  to 
place,  being  itself  previously  moved  from  itself ;  for  at  different  times 
ii  exeits  a  different  impulse.  Does  it  therefore  move  itself  from  one  im¬ 
pulse  to  another  ?  or  is  it  moved  by  something  else,  as,  for 
»  '■  V0L*  lt  d  instance, 
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intancc,  by  the  whole  rationasl-  soul  in  the  universe?  Bat  it  would 
be  absurd  to  say  that  the  energies  of  every  irrational  soul  are  not  the 
energies  of  that  soul,  but  of  one  more  divine  ;  since  they  are  infinite, 
and  mingled  with  much  of  the  base  and  imperfect.  For  this  would  be 
just  the  same  as  to  say  that  the  irrational  energies  are  the  energies  of  the 
rational  soul.  I  omit  to  mention  the  absurdity  of  supposing  that  the 
whole  essence  is  not  generative  of  its  proper  energies.  For  if  the  irra¬ 
tional  soul  is  a  certain  essence,  it  will  have  peculiar,  energies  of  it3  own, 
not  imparted  from  something  else,  but  proceeding  from  itself..  The  ir¬ 
rational  soul,  therefore,  will  also  move  itself  at  different  times  to  dif¬ 
ferent  impulses.  But  if  it  moves  itself,  it  will  be  converted  to  itself. 
If,  however,  this  be  the  case,  it  will  have  a  separate  subsistence,  and  will 
not  be  in  a  subject.  It  is  therefore  rational,  if  it  looks  to  itself:  for  in  being 
converted  to,  it  surveys,  itself.  For  when  extended  to  things  external,  it 
looks  to  externals,  or  rather  it  looks  to  coloured  body,  but  does  not  see 
itself,  because  sight  itself  is  neither  body  nor  that  which  is  coloured. 
Hence  it  does  not  revert  to  itself.  Neither  therefore  is  this  the  case  with 
any  other  irrational  nature.  For  neither  does  the  phantasy  project  a 
type  of  itself,  but  of  that  which  is  sensible,  as  for  instance  of  coloured 
body.  Nor  does  irrational  appetite  desire  itself,  but  aspires  after  a 
certain  object  of  desire,  such  as  honour,  or  pleasure,  or  riches.  It 
does  not  therefore  move  itself. 

But  if  some  one,  on  seeing  that  brutes  exert  rational  energies,  should 
apprehend  that  these  also  participate  of  the  first  self-moved,  and  on  this 
account  possess  a  soul  converted  to  itself,  it  may  perhaps  be  granted  to 
him  that  these  also  are  rational  natures,  except  that  they  are  not  so  es¬ 
sentially,  but  according  to  participation,  and  this  most  obscure,  just  as 
the  rational  soul  may  be  said  to  be  intellectual  according  to  participa¬ 
tion,  as  always  projecting  common  conceptions  without  distortion.  It 
must  however  be  observed,  that  the  extremes  are,  that  which  is  capable 
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ef  being  perfectly  separated,  such  as  the  rational  form,  and  that  which  is 
perfectly  inseparable,  such  as  corporeal  quality,  and  that  in  the  middle 
of  these  nature  subsists,  which  verges  to  the  inseparable,  having  a  small 
representation  of  the  separable,  and  the  irrational  soul,  which  verges 
to  the  separable  ;  for  it  appears  in  a  certain  respect  to  subsist  by  itself, 
separate  from  a  subject ;  so  that  it  becomes  doubtful  whether  it  is  self¬ 
motive,  or  alter-motive.  For  it  contains  an  abundant  vestige  of  self, 
motion,  but  not  that  which  is  true,  and  converted  to  itself,  and  on  this 
account  perfectly  separated  from  a  subject.  And  the  vegetable  soul 
has  in  a  certain  respect  a  middle  subsistence.  On  this  account,  to 
some  of  the  antients,  it  appeared  to  be  a  certain  soul,  but  to  others, 
nature 

Again,  therefore,  that  we  may  return  to  the  proposed  object  of  in¬ 
vestigation,  how  can  a  self-motive  nature  of  this  kind,  which  is  mingled 
with  the  alter-motive,  be  the  first  principle  of  things  ?  For  it  neither 
subsists  from  itself,  nor  does  it  in  reality  perfect  itself  .;  but  it  requires  a 
certain  other’  nature  both  for  its  subsistence  and  perfection ;  and  prior 
to  it  is  that  which  is  truly  self-moved.  Is  therefore  that  which  is  pro¬ 
perly  self-moved  the  principle,  and  is  it  indigent  of  no  form  more  ex¬ 
cellent  than  itself  ?  Or  is  not  that  which  moves  always  naturally  prior 
to  that  which  is  moved  ;  and  in  short  does  not  every  form  which  is  pure 
from  its  contrary  subsist  by  itself  prior  to  that  which  is  mingled  with  it? 
And  is  not  the  pure  the  cause  of  the  comingled  ?  For  that  which  is 
coessentialized  with  another,  has  also  an  energy  mingled  with  that 
other.  So  that  a  self-moved  nature  will  indeed  make  itself ;  but  thus 
subsisting  it  will  be  at  the  same  time  moving  and  moved,  but  will  not 
be  made  a  moving  nature  only.  For  neither  is  it  this  alone.  Every 
form  however  is  always  alone  according  to  its  first  subsistence  ;  so  that 
tlrere  will  be  that  which  moves  only  without  being  moved.  And  indeed, 
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it  would  be  absurd  that  there  should  be  that  which  is  moved  only,  such 
as  body,  but  that  prior  both  to  that  which  is  self-moved  and  that  which 
is  moved  only,  there  should  not  be  that  which  moves  only.  For  it  is 
evident  that  there  must  be,  since  this  will  be  a  more  excellent  nature, 
and  that  which  is  self-moved,  so  far  as  it  moves  itself,  is  more  excellent 
than  so  far  as  it  is  moved.  It  is  necessary  therefore  that  the  essence 
which  moves  unmoved  should  be  first,  as  that  which  is  moved  not  being; 
motive,  is  the  third,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  the  self-moved,  which  vre 
say  requires  that  which  moves  in  order  to  its  becoming  motive.  In 
short,  if  it  is  moved,  it  will  not  abide,  so  far  as  it  is  moved ;  and  if  it 
moves,  it  is  necessaiy  it  should  remain  moving  so  far  as  it  moves.  Whence 
then  does  it  derive  the  power  of  abiding  ?  For  from  itself  it  derives  the 
powder  either  of  being  moved  only,  or  of  at  the  same  time  abiding  and 
being  moved  wholly  according  to  the  same.  Whence  then  does  it  sim¬ 
ply  obtain  the  power  of  abiding  ?  Certainly  from  that  vfhich  simply 
abides.  But  this  is  an  immovable  cause.  We  must  therefore  admit 
that  the  immovable  is  prior  to  the  self-moved.  Let  us  consider  then 
if  the  immovable  is  the  most  proper  principle  ?  But  how  is  this  possi¬ 
ble  ?  For  the  immovable  contains  as  numerous  a  multitude  immov¬ 
ably,  as  the  self-moved  self-mo veably.  Besides  an  immovable  separa¬ 
tion  must  necessarily  subsist  prior  to  a  self-moveable  separation.  Thb 
unmoved  therefore  is  at  the  same  time  one  and  many,  and  is  at  the 
same  time  united  and  separated,  and  a  nature  of  this  kind  is  denomi¬ 
nated  intellect.  But  it  is  evident  that  the  united  in  this  is  naturally 
prior  to  and  more  honourable  than  the  separated.  For  separation  is 
always  indigent  of  union ;  but  not,  on  the  contrary,  union  of  separa¬ 
tion.  Intellect,  however,  has  not  the  united  pure  from  its  opposite. 
For  intellectual  form  is  coessentialized  vrith  the  separated  through  the 
whole  of  itself.  Hence  that  which  is  in  a  certain  respect  united  re¬ 
quires 
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quires  that  which  is  simply  united ;  and  that  which  subsists  with  another 
is  indigent  of  that  which  subsists  by  itself;  and  that  which  subsists  ac- 

O  •' 

cording  to  participation,  of  that  which  subsists  according  to  essence. 
For  intellect  being  self-subsistent  produces  itself  as  united,  and  at  the 
same  time  separated.  Hence,  it  subsists  according  to  both  these.  It 
is  produced  therefore  from  that  which  is  simply  united  and  alone  united. 
Prior  therefore  to  that  which  is  formal  is  the  uncircumscribed,  and  un¬ 
distributed  into  forms.  And  this  is  that  which  we  call  the  united,  and 
which  the  wise  men  of  antiquity  denominated  being,  possessing  in  one 
contraction  multitude,  subsisting  prior  to  the  many. 

Having  therefore  arrived  thus  far,  let  us  here  rest  for  a  while,  and 
consider  with  ourselves,  whether  being  is  the  investigated  principle  of 
all  things.  For  what  will  there  be  which  does  not  participate  of  being? 
May  we  not  say,  that  this,  if  it  is  the  united,  will  be  secondary  to 
the  one,  and  that  by  participating  of  the  one  it  becomes  the  united  ? 
But  in  short  if  we  conceive  the  one  to  be  something  different  from  beings 
if  being  is  prior  to  the  one ,  it  will  not  participate  of  the  one.  It  will 
therefore  be  many  only,  and  these  will  be  infinitely  infinites.  But  if 
the  one  is  with  being,  and  being  with  the  one,  and  they  are  either  co¬ 
ordinate  or  divided  from  each  other,  there  will  be  two  principles,  and 
the  above-mentioned  absurdity  will  happen.  Or  they  will  mutually 
participate  of  each  other,  and  there  will  be  two  elements.  Or  they  are 
parts  of  something  else  consisting  from  both.  And  if  this  be  the  case, 
v  hat  will  that  be  which  leads  them  to  union  with  each  other  ?  For  if 
the  one  unites  being  to  itself  (for  this  may  be  said),  the  one  also  wall 
energize  prior  to  being,  that  it  may  call  forth  and  convert  being  to  it¬ 
self.  The  one,  therefore,  will  subsist  from  itself  self-perfect  prior  to 
being.  Further  still,  the  more  simple  is  always  prior  to  the  more  com¬ 
posite.  If  therefore  they  are  similarly  simple,  there  will  either  be  two 

principles, 
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principles,  or  one  from  the  two,  and  this  will  be  a  composite..  Hence 
the  simple  and  perfectly  incomposite  is  prior  to  this,  which  must  be 
either  one,  or  not  one  ;  and  if  not  one,  it  must  either  be  many,  or  no¬ 
thing.  But  with  respect  to  nothing,  if  it  signifies  that  which  is  per¬ 
fectly  void,  it  will  signify  something  vain.  But  if  it  signifies  the  ar¬ 
cane,  this  will  not  even  be  that  which  is  simple.  In  short,  we  cannot 
concei  ve  any  principle  more  simple  than  the  one .  The  one  therefore  is  in 
every  respect  prior  to  being.  Hence  this  is  the  principle  of  all  things^ 
and  Plato  recurring  to  this,  did  not  require  any  other  principle  in  his  rea¬ 
sonings.  For  the  arcane  in  which  this  our  ascent  terminates  is  not  the 
principle  of  reasoning,  nor  of  knowledge.,  nor  of  animals,  nor  of  beings, 
nor  of  unities,  but  simply  of  all  tilings,  being  arranged  above  every 
conception  and  suspicion  that  we  can  frame.  Hence  Plato  indicates 
nothing  concerning  it,  but  makes  his  negations  .of  all  other  things  ex¬ 
cept  the  one ,  from  the  one.  For  that  the  one  is  he  denies  in  the  last 
place,  but  he  does  not  make  a  negation  of  the  one.  He  also,  besides 
this,  even  denies  this  negation,  but  not  the  one.  He  denies,  too,  name 
and  conception,  and  all  knowledge,  and  what  can  be  said  more,  whole 
itself  and  every  being.  But  let  there  be  the  united  and  the  unical,  and, 
if  you  will,  the  two  principles  bound  and  the  infinite .  Plato.,  however, 
never  in  any  respect  makes  a  negation  of  the  one  which  is  beyond  all 
these.  Hence  in  the  Sophista  he  considers  it  as  the  one  prior  to  being, 
and  in  the  Republic  as  the  good  beyond  every  essence;  but  at  the  same 
time  the  one  alone  is  left.  Whether  however  is  it  known  and  effable,  or 
unknown  and  ineffable  ?  Or  is  it  in  a  certain  respect  these,  and  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  respect  not?  For  by  a  negation  of  this  it  may  be  said  the  ineffable, 
is  affirmed.  And  again,  by  the  simplicity  of  knowledge  it  will  be  known 
or  suspected,  but  by  composition  perfectly  unknown.  Hence  neither 

will  it  be  apprehended  by  negation.  And  in  short,  so  far  as  it  is  ad¬ 
mitted 
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mitted  to  be  one,  so  far  it  will  be  coarranged  with  other  things  which 
are  the  subject  of  position.  For  it  is  the  summit  of  things  which  sub¬ 
sist  according  to  position.  At  the  same  time  there  is  much  in  it  of  the 
ineffable  and  unknown,  the  uncoordinated,  and  that  which  is  deprived 
of  position,  but  these  are  accompanied  with  a  representation  of  the 
contraries  r  and  the  former  are  more  excellent  than  the  latteiv  But 
every  where  things  pure  subsist  prior  to  their  contraries-,  and  such  as  are 
unmingled  to  the  comingled.  For  either  things  more  excellent  subsist 
in  the  one  essentially,  and  in  a  certain  respect  the  contraries  of  these 
also  will  be  there  at  the  same  time  ;  or  they  subsist  according  to  parti¬ 
cipation,  and  are  derived  from  that  which  is  first  a  thing  of  this  kind.. 

Prior  to  the  one ,  therefore,  is  that  which  is  simply  and  perfectly  ineffa¬ 
ble,  without  position,  uncoordinated,  and  incapable  of  being  appre¬ 
hended,  to  which  also  the  ascent  of  the  present  discourse  hastens  through 
the  clearest  indications,  omitting  none  of  those  natures  between  the 
first  and  the  last  of  things. 

Such  then  is  the  ascent  to*  the  highest  God  according  to  the  theo-  * 

logy  of  Plata,  venerably  preserving  his  ineffable  exemption  from  all 
things,  and  his  transcendency,  which  cannot  be  circumscribed  by  any 
gnostic  energy  ;  and  at  the  same  time  unfolding  the*  paths  which  lead 
upwards  to  him,  and  enkindling  that  luminous  summit  of  the  soul,  by 
which  she  is  conjoined  with  the  incomprehensible  one. 

From  this  truly  ineffable  principle,  exempt  from  all  essence,  power, 
and  energy,  a  multitude  of  divine  natures,  according  to  Plato,  immedi- 
ately  proceeds.  That  this  must  necessarily  be  the  case  will  be  admitted 
by  the  reader  who  understands  what  has  been  already  discussed,  and  is 
fully  demonstrated  by  Plato  in  the  Parmenides,  as  will  be  evident  to  the 
intelligent  from  the  notes  on  that  Dialogue.  In  addition  therefore  to 
what  I  have  said  on  this  subject*  I  shall  further  observe  at  present,  that 

this 
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this  doctrine,  which  is  founded  in  the  sublimest.  and  most  scientific 
conceptions  of  the  human  mind,  may  be  clearly  shown  to  be  a  legiti¬ 
mate  dogma  of  Plato  from  what  is  asserted  by  him  in  the  sixth  book  of 
his  Republic,  For  he  there  affirms,  in  the  most  clear  and  unequivocal 
terms,  that  the  good,  or  the  ineffable  principle  of  things,  is  superessential, 
and  shows  by  the  analogy  of  the  sun  to  the  good ,  that  what  light  and 
sight  are  in  the  visible,  that  truth  and  intelligence  are  in  the  intelligible 
world.  As  light  therefore  immediately  proceeds  from  the  sun,  and 
wholly  subsists  according  to  a  solar  idiom  or  property,  so  truth ,  or  the 
immediate  progeny  of  the  good ,  must  subsist  according  to  a  super¬ 
essential  idiom.  And  as  the  good ,  according  to  Plato,  is  the  same  with 
the  one ,  as  is  evident  from  the  Parmenides,  the  immediate  progeny  of 
the  one  will  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  good.  But  the  immediate  off¬ 
spring  of  the  one  cannot  be  any  thing  else  than  unities.  And  hence 
we  necessarily  infer  that,  according  to  Plato,  the  immediate  offspring  of 
the  ineffable  principle  of  things  are  superessential  unities.  They  differ 
however  from  their  immense  principle  in  this,  that  he  is  superessential 
and  ineffable,  without  any  addition;  but  this  divine  multitude  is  partici¬ 
pated  by  the  several  orders  of  being,  which  are  suspended  from  and 
produced  by  it.  Hence,  in  consequence  of  being  connected  with  mul- 
iitude  through  this  participation,  they  are  necessarily  subordinate  to 
the  one. 

No  less  admirably,  therefore,  than  Platonically,  does  Simplicius,  in 
his  Commentary  on  Epictetus*,  observe  on  this  subject  as  follows; 
Ci  The  fountain  and  principle  of  all  things  is  the  good:  for  that  which  all 
things  desire,  and  to  which  all  things  are  extended,  is  the  principle  and 
the  end  of  all  things.  The  good  also  produces  from  itself  all  things,  first. 


8  Page  9,  of  the  quarto  edition. 
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middle,  and  last,  But  it  produces  such  as  are  first  and  proximate  to 
itself,  similar  to  itself;  one  goodness,  many  goodnesses,  one  simplicity  and 
unity  which  transcends  all  others,  many  unities,  and  one  principle 
many  principles,  for  the  one ,  the  principle,  the  good ,  and  deity,  are  the 
same ;  for  deity  is  the  first  and  the  cause  of  all  things.  But  it  is  necessary 

i 

that  the  first  should  also  be  most  simple ;  since  whatever  is  a  com- 
posite  and  has  multitude  is  posterior  to  the  one ,  And  multitude  and 
things  which  are  not  good  desire  the  good  as  being  above  them ;  and  in 
short,  that  which  is  not  itself  the  principle  is  from  the  principle. 

But  it  is  also  necessary  that  the  principle  of  all  things  should  possess 
the  highest,  and  all?  power,  For  the  amplitude  of  power  consists  in 
producing  all  things  from  itself,  and  in  giving  subsistence  to  similars 
prior  to  things  which  are  dissimilar.  Hence  the  one  principle  produces 
many  principles,  many  simplicities,  and  many  goodnesses,  proximately 
from  itself.  For  since  all  things  differ  from  each  other,  and  are  multi* 
plied  with  their  proper  differences,  each  of  these  multitudes  is  suspended 
from  its  one  proper  principle,  Thus,  for  instance,  all  beautiful  things* 
whatever  and  wherever  they  may  be,  whether  in  souls  or  in  bodies,  are 
suspended  from  one  fountain  of  beauty.  Thus  too,  whatever  possesses 
symmetry,  and  whatever  is  true,  and  all  principles,  are  in  a  certain 
respect  connate  with  the  first  principle,  so  far  as  they  are  principles  and 
fountains  and  goodnesses,  with  an  appropriate  subjection  and  analogy. 
For  what  the  one  principle  is  to  all  beings,  that  each  of  the  other  prin¬ 
ciples  is  to  the  multitude  comprehended  under  the  idiom  of  its  principle. 
For  it  is  impossible,  since  each  multitude  is  characterized  by  a  certain 
difference,  that  it  should  not  be  extended  to  its  proper  principle,  which 
illuminates  one  and  the  same  form  to  all  the  individuals  of  that  multi* 
tude,  For  the  one  is  the  leader  of  every  multitude ;  and  every  pecu¬ 
liarity  or  idiom  in  the  many,  is  derived  to  the  many  from  the  one ,  AH 
v on.  i«  e  partial 
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partial  principles  therefore  are  established  in  that  principle  which 
ranks  as  a  whole,  and  are  comprehended  in  it,  not  with  interval 
and  multitude,  but  as  parts  in  the  whole,  as  multitude  in  the  one , 
and  number  in  the  monad.  For  this  first  principle  is  all  things 
prior  to  all :  and  many  principles  are  multiplied  about  the  one 
principle,  and  in  the  one  goodness,  many  goodnesses  are  established. 
This  too  is  not  a  certain  principle  like  each  of  the  rest :  for  of  these, 
one  is  the  principle  of  beauty,  another  of  symmetry,  another  of  truth, 
and  another  of  something  else,  but  it  is  simply  principle.  Nor  is  it  sim¬ 
ply  the  principle  of  beings,  but  it  is  the  principle  of  principles.  For  it 
is  necessary  that  the  idiom  of  principle,  after  the  same  manner  as  other 
things,  should  not  begin  from  multitude,  but  should  be  collected  into 
one  monad  as  a  summit,  and  which  is  the  principle  of  principles. 

Such  things  therefore  as  are  first  produced  by  the  first  good,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  being  connascent  with  it,  do  not  recede'  from  essential 
goodness,  since  they  are  immovable  and  unchanged,  and  are  eternally 
established  in  the  same  blessedness.  They  are  likewise  not  indigent  of 
the  good,  because  they  are  goodnesses  themselves.  All  other  natures 
however,  being  produced  by  the  one  good,  and  many  goodnesses,  since 
they  fall  off  from  essential  goodness,  and  are  not  immovably  established 
m  the  hyparxis  of  divine  goodness,  on  this  account  they  possess  tire 

•  C 

good  according  to  participation.” 

From  this  sublime  theory  the  meaning  of  that  antient  Egyptian 
dogma,  that  God  is  all  things,  is  at  once  apparent.  For  the  first  prin¬ 
ciple1,  as  Simplicius  in  the  above  passage  justly  observes,  is  all  things 
prior  to  all ;  i.  e.  he  comprehends  all  things  causally,  this  being  the  most 
transcendent  mode  of  comprehension.  As  all  things  therefore,  consi- 

*  By  the  first  principle  here,  the  one  is  to  be  understood  :  for  that  arcane  nature  which  is  beyond 
tie  one ,  since  all  language  is  subverted  about  it,  can  only,  as  we  have  already  observed,  be  conceived 
?tnd  venerated  in  the  most  profound  silence, 

dered 
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4ered  as  subsisting  causally  in  deity,  are  transcendent hj  more  excellent 
than  they  are  when  considered  as  effects  proceeding  from  him,  hence 
that  mighty  and  all-comprehending  whole,  the  first  principle,  is  said  to  bp 
nil  things  prior  to  all ;  priority  here  denoting  exempt  transcendency.  As 
the  monad  and  the  centre  pf  a  circle  are  images  from  their  simplicity 
pf  this  greatest  of  principles,  so  likewise  do  they  perspicuously  shadow 
forth  to  us  its  causal  comprehension  of  all  things,  For  all  number  may 
be  considered  as  subsisting  occultly  in  the  monad,  and  the  circle  in  the 
centre  i  this  occult  being  the  same  in  each  with  causal  subsistence, 

That  this  conception  of  causal  subsistence  is  not  an  hypothesis  de¬ 
vised  by  the  latter  Platonists,  but  a  genuine  dogma  of  Plato,  is  evident, 
from  what  he  says  in  the  Philebus  :  for  in  that  Dialogue  he  expressly  as-, 
serts,  that  in  Jupiter  a  royal  intellect  and  a  royal  soul  subsist  according 
fo  cause ,  Pherecydes  Syrus  too,  in  his  Hymn  to  Jupiter,  as  cited  by 
fyercher  (iiiOedip,  Egyptian),  has  the  following  hues  : 

fO  @e®j  Etyxi  kukXo?,  TETpccycnog  >icti  rpiyuvo^ 

J 

|£e;vpj  ypamv,  HMTfQi/,  xxi  thxvtk  irpa  irano v, 

i ,  e,  Jove  is  a  circle,  triangle  and  square. 

Center  and  line,  and  all  things  before  all% 

> 

From  which  testimonies  the  antiquity  pf  this  sublime  doctrine  is  suffh 
ciently  apparent. 

And  here  it  is  necessary  to  observe  that  nearly  all  philosophers  prior 
to  Jamblichus  (as  we  are  informed  by  Damascius1)  asserted  indeed 
that  there  is  one  super  essentia, l  God,  but  that  the  other  gods  had  an 

?  T*  5 TvsyEiv,  ote  ray?  6eou{  out u^oTikrai  rouS  irol  Aot/?,  or  vpo  laftG^ixcu  try^ov  rravre;  p.x0.. 
popo{  fva  pev  uyai  r oy  uT^poycnou  ?eciv  Ag/onres,  tou(  aMouf  ov&  o> ?<  ;  Eivasi,  7*H  uttotou  evoj  £*\r(A,  \e<t tv  cxOc'.v- 
Kent  ttvai  to  Twv  v7rspowtct)y  5!?ni0o$  evalw)  cun  toUT(.y;>oiy  ynoorTaTtav^  ah'Sx  ruv  E^XafiTreprsvuv  am 
ray  jJ'OVCu  0eov,  xai  rai;  outiou?  e  ffi^o/uyuy  Qcuriuy.  Damafc.  Tlspi  ApXuv>  MS, 

e  % 
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5 'essential  subsistence,  and  were  deified  by  illuminations  from  the  one . 
They  likewise  said  that  there  is  a  multitude  of  superessential  unities, 
•who  are  not  self-perfect  subsistences,  but  illuminated  unions  with  deity, 
imparted  to  essences  by  the  highest  God.  That  this  hypothesis,  however, 
is  not  conformable  to  the  doctrine  of  Plato  is  evident  from  his  Parme¬ 
nides,  in  which  he  showrs  that  the  one  does  not  subsist  in  itself.  (See 
vol.  iii.  p.  133.)  For  as  we  have  observed  from  Proclus,  in  the  notes  on 
that  Dialogue,  every  thing  which  is  the  cause  of  itself  and  is  self-subsistent 
is  said  to  be  in  itself.  Hence  as  producing  powrer  always  comprehends 
according  to  cause  that  which  it  produces,  it  is  necessary  that  whatever 
produces  itself  should  comprehend  itself  so  far  as  it  is  a  cause,  and 
should  be  comprehended  by  itself  so  far  as  it  is  caused ;  and  that  it. 
should  be  at  once  both  cause  and  the  thing  caused,  that  which  com¬ 
prehends,  and  that  which  is  comprehended.  If  therefore  a  subsistence 
in  another  signifies,  according  to  Plato,  the  being  produced  by  another 
more  excellent  cause  (as  we  have  shown  in  the  note  to  p.  133,  vol.  iii.) 
a  subsistence  in  itself  must  signify  that  which  is  self-begotten,  and  pro¬ 
duced  by  itself.  If  the  one  therefore  is  not  self-subsistent  as  even 
transcending  this  mode  of  subsistence,  and  if  it  be  necessary  that  there 
should  be  something  self-subsistent,  it  follows  that  this  must  be  the 
characteristic  property  of  that  which  immediately  proceeds  from  the  in¬ 
effable.  But  that  there  must  be  something  self-subsistent  is  evident, 
since  unless  this  is  admitted  there  will  not  be  a  true  sufficiency  in  any 
thing. 

Besides,  as  Damascius  well  observes,  if  that  which  is  subordinate  by 
nature  is  self-perfect,  such  as  the  human  soul,  much  more  w  ill  this  be  the 
case  with  a  divine  soul.  But  if  with  soul,  this  also  will  be  true  of  in- 
tellect.  And  if  it  be  true  of  intellect,  it  will  also  be  true  of  life :  if  off 
3ife^  of  being  likewise;  and  iff  of  being,  of  the  unices  above  being. 

Fof 
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For  the  self-perfect,  the  self-sufficient,  and  that  which  is  established  in 
itself,  will  much  more  subsist  in  superior  than  in  subordinate  natures. 
If  therefore  these  are  in  the  latter,  they  will  also  be  in  the  former,  I 
mean  the  subsistence  of  a  thing  by  itself,  and  essentialized  in  itself ;  and 
such  are  essence  and  life,  intellect,  soul,  and  body.  For  body,  though 
it  does  not  subsist  from,  yet  subsists  by  itself;  and  through  this  belongs 
to  the  genus  of  substance,  and  is  contradistinguished  from  accident, 
which  cannot  exist  independent  of  a  subject. 

Self-subsistent  superessential  natures  therefore  are  the  immediate 
progeny  of  the  one ,  if  it  be  lawful  thus  to  denominate  things,  which 
ought  rather  to  be  called  ineffable  unfoldings  into  light  from  the  ineffa¬ 
ble  ;  for  progeny  implies  a  producing  cause,  and  the  one  must  be  con¬ 
ceived  as  something  even  more  excellent  than  this.  From  this  divine 
self-perfect  and  self-producing  multitude,  a  series  of  self-perfect  na¬ 
tures,  viz.  of  bei.igs,  lives,  intellects,  and  souls  proceeds,  according  to 
Plato,  in  the  last  link  of  which  luminous  series  he  also  classes  the  hu¬ 
man  soul  ;  proximately  suspended  from  the  dsemoniacal  order :  for  this 
order,  as  he  clearly  asserts  in  the  Banquet1,  “  stands  in  the  middle 
rank  between  the  divine  and  human,  fills  up  the  vacant  space,  and  links 
together  all  intelligent'  nature.”  And  here  to  the  reader, who  has  not  pene_ 
trated  the  depths  of  Plato  s  philosophy,  it  will  doubtless  appear  paradoxi¬ 
cal  in  the  extreme,  that  any  being  should  be  said  to  produce  itself,  and  yet 
at  the  same  time  proceed  from  a  superior  cause.  The  solution  of  this  diffi  ■ 
culty  is  as  follows  : — Essential  production,  or  that  energy  through  which 
any  nature  produces  something  else  by  its  very  being,  is  the  most  perfect 
mode  of  production,  because  vestiges  of  it  are  seen  in  the  last  of 
things  ;  thus  fire  imparts  heat  by  its  very  essence,  and  snow  coldness. 

1  See  vol.  iii.  page  500.  See  also  a  copious  account  of  the  nature  of  daemons  in  the  note  at  the 
beginning  of.  the  Fust  Alcibiades*  voh  i. 

And 
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And  in  short,  this  is  a  producing  of  that  kind,  in  which  the  effect,  is  that 
secondarily  which  the  cause  is  primarily,  As  this  mode  of  production 
therefore,  from  its  being  the  most  perfect  of  all  others,  originates  from 
the  highest  natures,  it  will  consequently  first  belong  to  those  selfrsuh-s 
sistent  powers,  who  immediately  proceed  from  the  ineffable,  and  will 
from  them  be  derived  to  all  the  following  orders  of  beings,  But  this 
energy,  as  being  characterised  by  the  essential,  will  necessarily  be  diffe-? 
rent  in  different  producing  causes.  Hence,  from  that  which  subsists  af 
the  summit  of  selfrsubsistent  natures,  a  series  of  self-subsisting  beings, 
will  indeed  proceed,  but  then  this  series  will  be  secondarily  that  which 
its  cause  is  primarily,  and  the  energy  by  which  it  produces  itself  will  be 
secondary  to  that  by  which  it  is  produced  by  its  cause.  Thus,  for  in¬ 
stance,  the  rational  soul  both  produces  itself  (in  consequence  of  being 
a  self-motive  nature),  and  is  produced  by  intellect;  but  it  is  produced 
by  intellect  immutably*  and  by  itself  transitively  \  for  all  its  energies 
subsist  in  rime,  and  are  accompanied  with  motion,  So  far  therefore  as 
soul  contains  intellect  by  participation,  so  far  it  is  produced  by  intellect, 
but  so  far  as  it  is  selfrmotive  it  is  produced  by  itself;  In  short,  with  re* 
spect  to  every  thi  -  s<  f-svibsistent,  the  summit  of  its  nature  is  pro^ 
duced  by  a  superior  cause,  but  the  evolution  of  that  summit  is  |ts 
own  spontaneous  energy  »  and  through  this  it  becoms  seifrsubsistent 
and  self-perfect. 

That  the  rational  soul,  indeed,  so  far  as  it  is  rational,  produces  itself, 
may  be  clearly  demonstrated  as  follows  2 --That  which  is  able  fo  impart 
any  thing  superior  and  more  excellent  in  any  genus  of  things,  can  easily 
impart  that  which  is  subordinate  and  less  excellent  in  the  same  genus  $ 
but  wtll  being  confessedly  ranks  higher-  and  is  more  excellent  than  were 
being.  The  rational  soul  imparts  -well  fa-mg  to  itself,  when  It  cultivates 
and  perfects  itself,  and  recalls  and  withdraws  itself  from  the  contagion 

of 
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of  the  body.  It  will  therefore  also  impart  being  to  itself.  And  ttiis 
with  great  propriety  ;  for  all  divine  natives,  and  such  things  as  possess 
the  ability  of  imparting  any  tiling  primarily  to  others,  necessarily  begin 
this  energy  from  themselves.  Of  this  mighty  truth  the  smi  himself  is 
an  illustrious  example  ;  for  he  illuminates  all  things  with  his  light,  and 
is  himself  light,  and  the  fountain  and  origin  of  all  splendor.  Hence, 
since  the  soul  imparts  life  and  motion  toother  things,  on  which  account 
Aids  to  tie  calls  an  animal  <%vtoxivvitqv,  self-moved ,  it  will  much  more,  and  by 
a  much  greater  priority,  impart  life  and  motion  to  itself. 

From  this  magnificent,  sublime,  and  most  scientific  doctrine  of  Plato, 
respecting  the  arcane  principle  of  things  and  his  immediate  progeny,  it 
follows,  that  this  ineffable  cause  is  not  the  immediate  maker  of  the 
universe,  and  this,  as  I  have  observed  in  the  Introduction  to  the  Timaeus, 

e 

not  through  any  defect,  but  on  the  contrary  through  transcendency  of 
power.  All  things  indeed  are  ineffably  unfolded  from  him  cii  once ,  into 
light;  but  divine  media  are  necessary  to  the  fabrication  of  the  world. 
For  if  the  universe  was  immediately  produced  from  the  ineffable,  it 
would,  agreeably  to  what  we  have  above  observed,  be  ineffable  also  in 
a  secondary  degree.  But  as  this  is  by  no  means  the  case,  it  principally 
derives  its  immediate  subsistence  from  a  deity  of  a  fabricative  charac¬ 
teristic,  whom  Plato  calls  Jupiter,  conformably  to  the  theology  of  Or¬ 
pheus.  The  intelligent  reader  will  readily  admit  that  this  dogma  is  so 
far  from  being  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  the  Supreme,  that  oil  the 
contrary  it  exalts  that  dignity,  and  preserves  in  a  becoming  manner  the 
exempt  transcendency  of  the  ineffable.  If  therefore  we  presume  to 
celebrate  him,  for,  as  we  have  already  observed,  it  is  more  becoming  to 
establish  in  silence  those  parturitions  of  the.  soul  which  dare  anxiously  to 
explore  him,  we  should  celebrate  him  as  the  principle  of  principles, 
and  the  fountain  of  deity,  or,  in  the  reverential  language  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tians* 
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tians,  as  a  darkness  thrice  unknown,  Highly  laudable  indeed,  and 
worthy  the  imitation  of  all  posterity,  is  the  veneration  which  the  great 
antients  paid  to  this  immense  principle.  This  I  have  already  no¬ 
ticed  in  the  Introduction  to  the  Parmenides  ;  and  I  shall  only  observe 
at  present  in  addition,  that  in  consequence  of  this  profound  and  most 
pious  reverence  of  the  first  God,  they  did  not  even  venture  to  give  a 
name  to  the  summit  of  that  highest  order  of  divinities  which  is  denomi¬ 
nated  intelligible.  Hence,  says  Proclus,  in  his  MSS,  Scholia  on  the 
Cratylus,  “  Not  every  genus  of  the  gods  has  an  appellation ;  for  with 
respect  to  the  first  Deity,  who  is  beyond  all  things,  Parmenides  teaches 
us  that  he  is  ineffable ;  and  the  first  genera  of  the  intelligible  gods,  who 
are  united  to  the  one ,  and  are  called  occult,  have  much  of  the  unknown 
and  ineffable.  For  that  which  is  perfectly  effable  cannot  be  conjoined 
with  the  perfectly  ineffable i  but  it  is  necessary  that  the  progression  of 
inteJligibles  should  terminate  in  this  order,  in  which  the  first  effable 
subsists,  and  that  which  is  called  by  proper  names,  For  there  the  first 
intelligible  forms,  and  the  intellectual  nature  of  intelligibles,  are  un¬ 
folded  into  light.  But  the  natures  prior  to  this  being  silent  and  occult, 
are  only  known  by  intelligence.  Hence  the  whole  of  the  telcsiic  science 
energizing  theurgically  ascends  as  far  as  to  this  order,  Orpheus  also 
says,  that  this  is  first  called  by  a  name  by  the  other  gods ;  for  the  light 
proceeding  from  it  is  known  to  and  denominated  by  the  intellectual 
gods/' 

With  no  less  magnificence  therefore  than  piety,  does  Proclus  thus  speak 
concerning  the  ineffable  principle  of  things,  **  Let f  us  now  if  ever 

remove 


1  Aye  5m  wv3  tiTTEp  ttote,  uai  vuv  ra;  TrohvEifoig  GTrovHtuttiTUfjiiSa  yycocn?,  uai  vrav  to  r«f  tfa* 

piffM/tEV  a<p’  w/awv,  Hai  ttccvtcov  ev  vfzpia  yEW/ism,  tu  oravrav  amoi  Trpoaiwpizv  syyvs,  Ecttoj  h  v/mv  pm  fioyou 
5b|> j;,  pmfo  $una<rtas  w pspiia,  /ayioe  wv%ia  reov  oraOwv  e/ateq^i^ovtuv  tmv  irpos  to  irptorov  avayioyov  cp/^vy 
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remove  from  ourselves  multiform  knowledge,  exterminate  all  the  variety 
of  life,  and  in  perfect  quiet  approach  near  to  the  cause  of  all  things. 
For  this  purpose,  let  not  only  opinion  and  phantasy  be  at  rest,  nor  the 
passions  alone  which  impede  our  anagogic  impulse  to  the  Jirst  be  at 
peaec  ;  but  let  the  air,  and  the  universe  itself,  be  still.  And  let  all 
things  extend  us  with  a  tranquil  power  to  communion  with  the  in¬ 
effable.  Let  us  also  standing  there,  having  transcended  the  intelligi¬ 
ble  (if  we  contain  any  thing  of  this  kind),  and  with  nearly  closed  eyes 
adoring  as  it  were  the  rising  sun,  since  it  is  not  lawful  for  any  being 
whatever  intently  to  behold  him, — let  us  survey  the  sun  whence  the  light 
of  the  intelligible  gods  proceeds,  emerging,  as  the  poets  sa}r,  from  the 
bosom  of  the  ocean ;  and  again  from  this  divine  tranquillity  descending 
into  intellect,  and  from  intellect  employing  the  reasonings  of  the  soul, 
let  us  relate  to  ourselves  what  the  natures  are,  from  which  in  this  pro¬ 
gression  we  shall  consider  the  first  God  as  exempt.  And  let  us  as  it 
were  celebrate  him,  not  as  establishing  the  earth  and  the  heavens ,  nor  as 
giving  subsistence  to  souls,  and  the  generations  of  all  animals  ;  for  he 
produced  these  indeed,  bat  among  the  last  of  things.  But  prior  to  these, 
let  us  celebrate  him  as  unfolding  into  light  the  whole  intelligible  and 

\<rvXos  [MV  anp,  navyov  5e  to  nav  touto'  navTa  5e  arps/x ei  tyi  3i jva/azi  n rpos  ty\v  tou  appnTOu  (letovtixv  r.fias 
avaTzivtTu.  Kai  c rravTZS  exzi,  xai  to  voyitov  (ei  SVj  ti  toioutov  zcttiv  zv  yi/mv)  voreptya/xovTip,  xai  otov  n^iov  avi <r- 
Xovra  npotrxuvnaavTZs,  wuxoai  tou  o?0«X/mis  (ou  yap  Bz/ms  avTunziv  ovfc  aMo  tuv  ovruv  oufov)  tov  toivvv  tou 
<piaT0i  tuv  vomav  Seav  »Mov  e£  uxzavou,  (paaiv  oi  noimai,  npotpaivofiz'ov  iJovtej,  xai  avBis  ex  mS  zvBzou  t autns 
yaAws  ei5  vow  xaTxQav tej,  mu  am  vou  toic  t*i5  ^uXns  xpupzzvoi  hoyiT^oi;,  zmufAzv  npof  n/xoc<;  aurovf,  uv  zinpn- 
y-svov  ei/  tyi  mpeta  txut n  tov  npuTov  Bzov  m&sipuQz.  Kai  oiov  u[ivnaupizv  avTov  ouX  oti  ynv,  xai  ovpavov  unzamazv 
teyovTes,  ou S’  au  on  4* /%«?,  mu  Zuuv  UTravTuvyzveirzts,  xai  tzutu  psv  yap,  zn  *<rX* npo  3e  tcutuv, 

a s  nav  puV  to  vonrov  tuv  Bzuv  yzvos,  &  to  «>* Pov  h  T0U*  V7TCP  T0V  KM  Toy?  £v  T? 

xoa/xu  Bsoi is  anavTas,  xai  a>$  Seo;  ectt.  Bzuv  anavTuv,  xai  «$  zva;  zvatuv,  xai  us  tuv  ahvaTuv  (lege  aSurtu) 
inzxziva.  tuv  npuTuv,  xai  wf  7 rao»s  atyns  appnTOTepov,  xai  us  naans  uirap^zus  xyvuaTOTzpov,  ayios  ev  aytcif,  toi s 
vcnTot;  tvanoxzxpup.pitvos  Bzois.  Procl.  in  Plat.  Theol.  p.  109* 

f. 
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intellectual  genus  of  gods,  together  with  all  the  supermundane  and 
mundane  divinities, — as  the  God  of  all  gods,  the  Unhy  of  all  unities, 
and  beyond  the  first  adyta, — as  more  ineffable  than  all  silence,  and 
more  unknown  that  all  essence, — as  holy  among  the  holies,  and  con¬ 
cealed  in  the  intelligible  gods/'  Such  is  the  piety,  such  the  sublimity 
and  magnificence  of  conception,  with  which  the  Platonic  philosophers 
speak  of  that  which  is  in  reality  in  every  respect  ineffable,  when  thej^ 
presume  to  speak  about  it,  extending  the  ineffable  parturitions  of  the 
soul  to  the  ineffable  cosensation  of  the  incomprehensible  one. 

From  this  sublime  veneration  of  this  most  awful  nature,  which,  as  is 
noticed  in  the  extracts  from  Damascius,  induced  the  most  antient  theo- 
logists,  philosophers,  and  poets,  to  be  entirely  silent  concerning  it,  arose 
the  great  reverence  which  the  antients  paid  to  the  divinities  even  of  a 
mundane  characteristic,  or  from  whom  bodies  are  suspended,  consider¬ 
ing  them  also  as  partaking  of  the  nature  of  the  ineffable,  and  as  so 
many  links  of  the  truly  golden  chain  of  deity.  Hence  we  find  in  the 
Odyssey1,  when  Ulysses  and  Telemachus  are  removing  the  arms  from 
the  walls  of  the  palace  of  Ithaca,  and  Minerva  going  before  them  with 
her  golden  lamp,  fills  all  the  place  with  a  divine  light, 

- - 7T apoiGe  Je  TraXXa;  A0>jv».  « 

Xputreov  Xuxvov  tx,ouaa}  (paos  TrtpMaxXts  motet. 

Telemachus  having  observed  that  certainly  some  one  of  the  celestial 
gods  was  present, 

H  [/.xXa  ti$  $eoj  £i >§ov,  oi  ovpavov  eupvv  exov<yi' 

Ulysses  says  in  reply,  “  Be  silent ,  restrain  your  intellect  (i.  e.  even 
cease  to  energize  intellectually),  and  speak  not.” 

2iy«,  hcu  KOiTa,  aov  voov  ttr^ve,  spteivu, 

!  Lib.  xix.  v.  40. 

Lastly, 
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Lastly,  from  all  that  has  been  said,  it  must,  I  think,  be  immediately 
obvious  to  every  one  whose  mental  eye  is  not  entirely  blinded,  that  there 
can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  trinity  in  the  theology  of  Plato,  in  any  re¬ 
spect  analogous  to  the  Christian  Trinity.  X  oi  the  highest  Ood,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Plato,  as  we  have  largely  shown  from  irresistible  evidence,  is  so 
far  from  being  a  part  of  a  consubsistent  triad,  that  he  is  not  to  be  con- 
numerated  with  any  thing  ;  but  is  so  perfectly  exempt  from  all  multi¬ 
tude,  that  he  is  even  beyond  being ;  and  he  so  ineffably  transcends  all 
relation  and  habitude,  that  language  is  in  reality  subverted  about  him, 
and  knowledge  refunded  into  ignorance.  What  that  trinity  however  is 
in  the  theology  of  Plato,  which  doubtless  gave  birth  to  the  Christian, 
will  be  evident  to  the  intelligent  from  the  notes  on  the  Parmenides,  and 
the  extracts  from  Damascius  *.  And  thus  much  for  the  doctrine  of 
Plato  concerning  the  principle  of  things,  and  his  immediate  offspring, 
the  great  importance  of  which  will,  X  doubt  not,  be  a  sufficient  apology 
for  the  length  of  this  discussion. 

In  the  next  place,  following  Proclus  and  Olympiodorus  as  our  guides, 
let  us  consider  the  mode  according  to  which  Plato  teaches  us  mystic 
conceptions  of  divine  natures :  for  he  appears  not  to  have  pursued 
every  where  the  same  mode  of  doctrine  about  these  ;  but  sometimes  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  divinely  inspired  energy,  and  at  other  times  dialectically 
he  evolves  the  truth  concerning  them.  And  sometimes  he  symbolically 
announces  their  ineffable  idioms,  but  at  other  times  he  recurs  to  them 
from  images,  and  discovers  in  them  the  primary  causes  of  wholes.  For. 
in  the  Phsedrus  being  evidently  inspired,  and  having  exchanged  hu¬ 
man  intelligence  for  a  better  possession,  divine  mania,  he  unfolds  many 
.arcane  dogmas  concerning  the  intellectual ,  liberated ,  and  mundane  gods. 

5  Vol.  iii.  near  the  end.  See  also  the  notes  on  the  seventh  epistle  of  Plato,  vol.  vj 

f  2  But 
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But  in  the  Sophista  dialectically  contending  about  being,  and  the  sub¬ 
sistence  of  the  one  above  beings,  and  doubting  against  philosophers 
more  antient  than  himself,  he  shows  how  all  beings  are  suspended  from 
their  cause  and  the  first  being,  but  that  being  itself  participates  of  that 
unity  which  is  exempt  from  all  things,  that  it  is  a  passive  1  one,  but  not 
the  one  itself,  being  subject  to  and  united  to  the  one ,  but  not  being  that 
which  is  primarily  one.  In  a  similar  manner  too,  in  the  Parmenides, 
he  unfolds  dialectically  the  progressions  of  being  from  the  one ,  through 
the  first  hypothesis  of  that  dialogue,  and  this,  as  lie  there  asserts,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  most  perfect  division  of  this  method.  And  again  in  the 
Gorgias,  he  relates  the  fable  concerning  the  three  fabricators,  and  their 
demiurgic  allotment.  But  in  the  Banquet  he  speaks  concerning  the 
union  of  love ;  and  in  the  Protagoras,  about  the  distribution  of  mortal 
animals  from  the  gods ;  in  a  symbolical  manner  concealing  the  truth 
concerning  divine  natures,  and  as  far  as  to  mere  indication  unfolding 
his  mind  to  the  most  genuine  of  his  readers. 

Again,  if  it  be  necessary  to  mention  the  doctrine  delivered  through 
the  mathematical  disciplines,  and  the  discussion  of  divine  concerns 
from  ethical  or  physical  discourses,  of  which  many  may  be  con¬ 
templated  in  the  Tirmeus,  many  in  the  dialogue  called  Politicus,  and 
many  may  be  seen  scattered  in  other  dialogues  here  likewise,  to  those 
who  are  desirous  of  knowing  divine  concerns  through  images,  the  me¬ 
thod  will  be  apparent.  Thus,  for  instance,  rhe  Politicus  shadows  forth 
the  fabrication  in  the  heavens.  But  the  figures  of  the  five  elements,  de¬ 
livered  in  geometrical  proportions  in  the  Timseus,  represent  in  images 
the  idioms  of  the  gods  who  preside  over  the  parts  of  the  universe.  And 

1  It  is  necessary  to  obferve,  that,  according  to  Plato,  whatever  participates  of  any  thing  is  said 
to  be  passive  to  that  which  it  participates,  and  the  participations  themselves  are  called  by  him 
passions. 


the 
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the  divisions  of  the  essence  of  the  soul  in  that  dialogue  shadow  forth 
the  total  orders  of  the  gods.  To  this  we  may  also  add,  that  Plato  com¬ 
poses  polities,  assimilating  them  to  divine  natures,  and  adorning  them 
from  the  whole  world  and  the  powers  which  it  contains.  All  these, 
therefore,  through  the  similitude  of  mortal  to  divine  concerns,  exhibit 
to  us  in  images  the  progressions,  orders,  and  fabrications  of  the  latter. 
And  such  are  the  modes  of  theologic  doctrine  employed  by  Plato. 

“  But  those,”  says  Proclua1,  “  who  treat  of  divine  concerns  in  an  in¬ 
dicative  manner,  either  speak  symbolically  and  fabulously,  or  through 
images.  And  of  those  who  openly  announce  their  conceptions,  some 
frame  their  discourses  according  to  science,  but  others  according  to  in¬ 
spiration  from  the  gods.  And  he  who  desires  to  signify  divine  concerns 
through  symbols  is  Orphic,  and,  in  short,  accords  with  those  who  write  fa¬ 
bles  respecting  the  gods.  But  he  who  does  this  through  images  is  Pytha- 
goric.  For  the  mathematical  disciplines  were  invented  by  the  Pythago¬ 
reans,  in  order  to  a  reminiscense  of  divine  concerns,  to  which,  through 
these  as  images,  they  endeavour  to  ascend.  For  they  refer  both  numbers 
and  figures  to  the  gods,  according  to  the  testimony  of  their  historians. 
But  the  entheastic  character,  or  he  who  is  divinely  inspired,  unfolding 
the  truth  itself  concerning  the  gods  essentially,  perspicuously  ranks 
among  the  highest  initiators.  For  these  do  not  think  proper  to  unfold 
the  divine  orders,  or  their  idioms,  to  their  familiars  through  veils,  but 
announce  their  powers  and  their  numbers,  in  consequence  of  being 
moved  by  the  gods  themselves.  But  the  tradition  of  divine  concerns 
according  to  science,  is  the  illustrious  prerogative  of  the  Platonic  phi¬ 
losophy.  For  Plato  alone,  as  it  appears  to  me  of  all  those  who  are 
known  to  us,  has  attempted  methodically  to  divide  and  reduce  into 
order  the  regular  progression  of  the  divine  genera,  their  mutual  dif- 

1  In  Plat.  Theol.  lib,  i.  cap.  4. 

ference, 
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ference,  the  common  idioms  of  the  total  orders,  and  the  distributed 
idioms  in  each/’ 

Again,  since  Plato  employs  fables,  let  us  in  the  first  place  consider 
whence  the  antients  were  induced  to  devise  fables,  and  in  the  second 
place,  what  the  difference  is  between  the  fables  of  philosophers  and 
those  of  poets.  In  answer  to  the  first  question  then,  it  is  necessary  to 
know,  that  the  antients  employed  fables,  looking  to  two  things,  viz.  na¬ 
ture,  and  our  soul.  They  employed  them  by  looking  to  nature,  and  the 
fabrication  of  things,  as  follows.  Things  unapparent  are  believed  from 
things  apparent,  and  incorporeal  natures  from  bodies.  For  seeing  the 
orderly  arrangement  of  bodies,  we  understand  that  a  certain  incorporeal 
power  presides  over  them ;  as  with  respect  to  the  celestial  bodies,  they 
have  a  certain  presiding  motive  power.  As  we  therefore  see  that  our 
body  is  moved,  but  is  no  longer  so  after  death,  we  conceive  that  it  was 
a  certain  incorporeal  power  which  moved  it.  Hence,  perceiving  that 
we  believe  things  incorporeal  and  unapparent  from  things  apparent  and 
corporeal,  fables  came  to  be  adopted,  that  we  might  come  from  things 
apparent  to  certain  unapparent  natures  ;  as,  for  instance,  that  on  hearing 
the  adulteries,  bonds,  and  lacerations  of  the  gods,  castrations  of  heaven^ 
and  the  like,  we  may  not  rest  satisfied  with  the  apparent  meaning  of' 
such  like  particulars,  but  may  proceed  to  the  unapparent,  and  investi¬ 
gate  the  true  signification.  After  this  manner,  therefore,  looking  to  the 
nature  of  things,  were  fables  employed. 

But  from  looking  to  our  souls,  they  originated  as  follows:  While  we 
are  children  we  live  according  to  the  phantasy  ;  but  the  phantastic  part 
is  conversant  with  figures,  and  types,  and  things  of  this  kind.  That  the 
phantastic  part  in  us  therefore  may  be  preserved,  we  employ  fables,  in¬ 
consequence  of  this  part  rejoicing  in  fables.  It  may  also  be  said,  that 
a  fable  is  nothing  else  than  a  false  discourse  shadowing  forth  the  truth  : 
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for  a  fable  is  the  image  of  truth.  But  the  soul  is  the  image  of  the  na¬ 
tures  prior  to  herself :  and  hence  the  soul  very  properly  rejoices  in  fables, 
as  an  image  in  an  image.  As  we  are  therefore  from  our  childhood  nou¬ 
rished  in  fables,  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  be  introduced.  And 
thus  much  for  the  first  problem,  concerning  the  origin  of  fables. 

In  the  next  place  let  us  consider  what  the  difference  is  between  the 
fables  of  philosophers 1  and  poets.  Each  therefore  lias  something  in 

which 

1  The  following  excellent  account  of  the  different  species  of  fables  is  given  by  the  philosopher 
Sallust,  in  his  book  on  the  Gods  and  the  World,  chap.  iv. 

“  Of  fables,  some  are  theological,  others  physical,  others  psychical  (or  belonging  to  soul), 
others  material,  and  lastly,  others  are  mixed  from  these.  Fables  are  theological  which  employ 
nothing  corporeal,  but  speculate  the  very  essences  of  the  gods ;  such  as  the  fable  which  asserts  that 
Saturn  devoured  his  children  :  for  it  obscurely  intimates  the  nature  of  an  intellectual  god,  since 
every  intellect  returns  into  itself.  But  we  speculate  fables  physically,  when  we  speak  concerning 
the  energies  of  the  gods  about  the  world;  as  when  considering  Saturn  the  same  as  Time,  and  call¬ 
ing  the  parts  of  time  the  children  of  the  universe,  we  assert  that  the  children  are  devoured  by  their 
parents.  And  we  employ  fables  in  a  psychical  mode,  when  we  contemplate  the  energies  of  soul ; 
because  the  intellections  of  our  souls,  though  by  a  discursive  energy  they  proceed  into  other  things, 
yet  abide  in  their  parents.  Lastly,  fables  are  material,  such  as  the  Egyptians  ignorantly  employ, 
considering  and  calling  corporeal  natures  divinities;  such  as  Isis,  earth  ;  Osiris,  humidity;  Typhon, 
heat:  or  again,  denominating  Saturn,  water;  Adonis,  fruits  ;  and  Bacchus,  wine.  And  indeed 
to  assert  that  these  are  dedicated  to  the  gods,  in  the  same  manner  as  herbs,  stones,  and  animals, 
is  the  part  of  wise  men  ;  but  to  call  them  gods  is  alone  the  province  of  madmen  ;  unless  we  speak 
in  the  same  manner,  as  when,  from  established  custom,  we  call  the  orb  of  the  sun  and  its  rays  the 
gun  itself. 

“  But  we  may  perceive  the  mixed  kind  of  fables,  as  well  in  many  other  particulars,  as  in  the 
fable  which  relates,  that  Discord  at  a  banquet  of  the  gods  threw  a  golden  apple,  and  that  a  dis¬ 
pute  about  it  arising  from  the  goddesses,  they  were  sent  by  Jupiter  to  take  the  judgment  of 
Paris,  who,  charmed  with  the  beauty  of  Venus,  gave  her  the  apple  in  preference  to  the  rest.  For 
in  this  fable,  the  banquet  denotes  the  supermundane  powers  of  the  gods;  and  on  this  account 
they  subsist  in  conjunction  with  each  other  :  but  the  golden  apple  denotes  the  world,  which  on 
account  of  its  composition  from  contrary  natures,  is  not  improperly  said  to  be  thrown  by  Dis¬ 
cord; 
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which  it  abounds  more  than,  and  something  in  which  it  is  deficient 
from,  the  other.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  poetic  fable  abounds, in  this, 
that  we  must  not  rest  satisfied  with  the  apparent  meaning,  but  pass  on 
to  the  occult  truth.  Tor  who,  endued  with  intellect,  would  believe  that 
Jupiter  was  desirous  of  having  connection  with  Juno,  and  on  the 
ground,  without  waiting  to  go  into  the  bed-chamber.  So  that 
the  poetic  fable  abounds,  in  consequence  of  asserting  such  things  as 
do  not  suffer  us  to  stop  at  the  apparent,  but  lead  us  to  explore  the 
occult  truth.  But  it  is  defective  in  this,  that  it  deceives  those  of  a  juve¬ 
nile  age.  Plato  therefore  neglects  fable  of  this  kind,  and  banishes 
Homer  from  his  Republic  ;  because  youth,  on  hearing  such  fables,  will 
not  be  able  to  distinguish  what  is  allegorical  from  what  is  not. 

Philosophical  fables,  on  the  contrary,  do  not  injure  those  that  go  no 
further  than  the  apparent  meaning.  Thus,  for  instance,  they  assert  that 
there  are  punishments  and  rivers  under  the  earth  :  and  if  we  adhere  to 
the  literal  meaning  of  these  we  shall  not  be  injured.  But  they  are  de¬ 
ficient  in  this,  that  as  their  apparent  signification  does  not  injure,  we 
often  content  ourselves  with  this,  and  do  not  explore  the  latent  truth. 
W e  may  also  say  that  philosophic  fables  look  to  the  energies  of  the  soul. 
Tor  if  we  were  entirely  intellect  alone,  and  had  no  connection  with 
phantasy,  we  should  not  require  fables,  in  consequence  of  always  asso¬ 
ciating  with  intellectual  natures.  If,  again,  we  were  entirely  irrational, 

cord,  or  Strife.  But  again,  since  different  gifts  are  imparted  to  the  world  by  different  gods,  they 
appear  to  contend  with  each  other  for  the  apple.  And  a  soul  living  according  to  sense  (for  this 
is  Paris),  not  perceiving  other  powers  in  the  universe,  asserts  that  the  contended  apple  subsists 
alone  through  the  beauty  of  Venus.  But  of  these  species  of  fables,  such  as  are  theological,  belong 
to  philosophers ;  the  physical  and  psychical  to  poets;  and  the  mixed  to  the  mysteries  *;  since  the 
intention  of  all  mystic  ceremonies  is  to  conjoin  us  with  the  world  and  the  gods.” 

*  See  more  concerning  this  species  of  fables  in  my  Dissertation  on  the  Eleusinian  and  Bacchic  Mysteries. 

and 
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and  lived  according  to  the  phantasy,  and  had  no  other  energy  than  this, 
it  would  be  requisite  that  the  whole  of  our  life  should  be  fabulous. 
Since,  however,  we  possess  intellect,  opinion,  and  phantasy,  demonstra¬ 
tions  are  given  with  a  view  to  intellect :  and  hence  Plato  says,  that  if 
you  are  willing  to  energize  according  to  intellect,  you  will  have  demon¬ 
strations  bound  with  adamantine  chains  ;  if  according  to  opinion,  you 
will  have  the  testimony  of  renowned  persons  ;  and  if  according  to  the 
phantasy,  you  have  fables  by  which  it  is  excited  ;  so  that  from  all  these 
you  will  derive  advantage. 

Plato  therefore  rejects  the  more  tragical  mode  of  mythologizing  cf 
the  antient  poets,  who  thought  proper  to  establish  an  arcane  theology 
respecting  the  gods,  and  on  this  account  devised  wanderings,  castra¬ 
tions,  battles,  and  lacerations  of  the  gods,  and  many  other  such  sym¬ 
bols  of  the  truth  about  divine  natures  which  this  theology  conceals  ; — 
this  mode  he  rejects,  and  asserts  that  it  is  in  every  respect  most  foreign 
from  erudition.  But  he  considers  those  mythological  discourses  about 
the  gods,  as  more  persuasive  and  more  adapted  to  truth,  which  assert 
that  a  divine  nature  is  the  cause  of  all  good,  but  of  no  evil,  and  that  it 
is  void  of  all  mutation,  comprehending  in  itself  the  fountain  of  trutlg 
but  never  becoming  the  cause  of  any  deception  to  others.  For  such  types 
of  theology  Socrates  delivers  in  the  Republic. 

All  the  fables  therefore  of  Plato  guaxxling  the  truth  in  concealment, 
have  not  even  their  extcrnally-apparent  apparatus  discordant  with  our 
undisciplined  and  unperverted  anticipations  of  divinity.  But  they 
bring  with  them  an  image  of  the  mundane  composition,  in  which  botli 
the  apparent  beauty  is  worthy  of  divinity,  and  a  beauty  more  divine 
than  this  is  established  in  the  unapparent  lives  and  powers  of  its  causes. 

In  the  next  place,  that  the  reader  may  see  whence,  and  from  what 
dialogues  principally  the  theological  dogmas  of  Plato  may  be  collected,  I 
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shall  present  him  with  the  following  translation  of  what  Proclus*  has 
admirably  written  on  this  subject. 

“  The  truth  (says  he)  concerning  the  gods  pervades,  as  I  may  say, 
through  all  the  Platonic  dialogues,  and  in  all  of  them  conceptions  of 
the  first  philosophy,  venerable,  clear,  and  supernatural,  are  dissemi¬ 
nated,  in  some  more  obscurely,  but  in  others  more  conspicuously 
conceptions  which  excite  those  that  are  in  any  respect  able  to  partake 
of  them,  to  the  immaterial  and  separate  essence  of  the  gods.  And  asr 
in  each  part  of  the  universe  and  in  nature  itself,  the  demiurgus  of  all 
which  the  world  contains  established  resemblances  of  the  unknoAvn 
essence  of  the  gods,  that  all  things  might  be  converted  to  divinity  through 
their  alliance  with  it,  in  like  manner  I  am  of  opinion,  that  the  divine  in¬ 
tellect  of  Plato  weaves  conceptions  about  the  gods  with  all  its  progeny, 
and  leaves  nothing  deprived  of  the  mention  of  divinity,  that  from  the 
whole  of  its  offspring,  a  reminiscence  of  total  natures  may  be  obtained 
and  imparted  to  the  genuine  lovers  of  divine  concerns. 

“  But  if  it  be  requisite  to  lay  before  the  reader  those  dialogues  out 
of  many,  which  principally  unfold  to  us  the  mystic  discipline  about  the 
gods,  I  shall  not  err  in  ranking  among  this  number  the  Phaedo  and  Phae- 
drus,  the  Banquet  and  the  Philebus,  and  together  with  these  the  So- 
phista  and  Politicos,  the  Cratylus  and  the  Timaeus.  Far  all  these  are 
full  through  the  whole  of  themselves,  as  I  may  say,  of  the  divine  science 
of  Plato.  But  I  should  place  in  the  second  rank  after  these,  the  fable 
in  the  Gorgias,  and  that  in  the  Protagoras  ;  likewise  the  assertions  about 
the  providence  of  the  gods  in  the  Laws,  and  such  things  as  are  delivered 
about  the  Fates,  or  the  mother  of  the  Fates,  or  the  circulations  of  the 
universe,  in  the  tenth  book  of  the  Republic.  Again,  you  may,  if  you 

*  In  Plat.  Theol.  lib.  i.  cap.  5,  &C, 
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please,  place  in  the  third  rank  those  Epistles,  through  which  we  may  be 
able  to  arrive  at  the  science  about  divine  natures.  For  in  these,  mention 
is  made  of  the  three  kings  ;  and  many  other  divine  dogmas  worthy  the 
Platonic  theory  are  delivered.  It  is  necessary  therefore,  regarding  these, 
to  explore  in  them  each  order  of  the  gods. 

44  Thus  from  the  Philebus,  we  may  receive  the  science  respecting  the 
one  good,  and  the  two  first  principles  of  things  (bound  and  infinity)  to¬ 
gether  with  the  triad  subsisting  from  these.  For  you  will  find  all  these 
distinctly  delivered  to  us  by  Plato  in  that  dialogue.  But  from  the  Ti- 
maeus  you  may  obtain  the  theory  about  intelligibles,  a  divine  narration 
about  the  demiurgic  monad,  and  the  most  full  truth  about  the  mundane 
gods.  From  the  Phaedrus  you  may  learn  all  the  intelligible  and  intellec¬ 
tual  genera,  and  the  liberated  orders  of  the  gods,  which  are  proximately 
established  above  the  celestial  circulations.  From  the  Politicus  you 
may  obtain  the  theory  of  the  fabrication  in  the  heavens,  of  the  periods 
of  the  universe,  and  Gf  the  intellectual  causes  of  those  periods.  But 
from  the  Sophista  you  may  learn  the  whole  sublunary  generation,  and 
the  idiom  of  the  gods  who  are  allotted  the  sublunary  region,  and  pre¬ 
side  over  its  generations  and  corruptions.  And  with  respect  to  each  of 
the  gods,  we  may  obtain  many  sacred  conceptions  from  the  Banquet, 
many  from  the  Gratylus,  and  many  from  the  Phaedo.  For  in  each  of 
these  dialogues  more  or  less  mention  is  made  of  divine  names,  from 
which  it  is  easy  for  those  who  are  exercised  in  divine  concerns  to  disco¬ 
ver  by  a  reasoning  process  the  idioms  of  each. 

“  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  evince,  that  each  of  the  dogmas  ac¬ 
cords  with  Platonic  principles,  and  the  mystic  traditions  of  theologists. 
For  all  the  Grecian  theology  is  the  progeny  of  the  mystic  doctrine  of  Or¬ 
pheus  ;  Pythagoras  first  of  all  learning  from  Aglaophemus  the  orgies  of 
the  gods,  but  Plato  in  the  second  place  receiving  an  all-perfect  science 
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of  the  divinities  from  the  Pythagoric  and  Orphic  writings.  For  in  the 
Philebus,  referring  the  theory  about  the  two  forms  of  principles  (bound 
and  infinity)  to  the  Pythagoreans,  he  calls  them  men  dwelling  with  the 
gods,  and  truly  blessed.  Philolaus,  therefore,  the  Pythagorean,  has 
left  for  us  in  writing  many  admirable  conceptions  about  these  princi¬ 
ples,  celebrating  their  common  progression  into  beings,  and  their  sepa¬ 
rate  fabrication.  Again,  in  the  Timaeus,  endeavouring  to  teach  us  about  the 
sublunary  gods  and  their  order,  Plato  flies  to  theologists,  calls  them  the 
sons  of  the  gods,  and  makes  them  the  fathers  of  the  truth  about  these 
divinities.  And  lastly,  he  delivers  the  orders  of  the  sublunary  gods 
proceeding  from  wholes,  according  to  the  progression  delivered  by  theo¬ 
logists  of  the  intellectual  kings.  Further  still,  in  the  Cratylus,  he  follows 
the  traditions  of  theologists  respecting  the  order  of  the  divine  proces¬ 
sions.  But  in  the  Gorgias  he  adopts  the  Homeric  dogma,  respecting 
the  triadic  hypostases  of  the  demiurgi.  And,  in  short,  he  every  where 
discourses  concerning  the  gods  agreeably  to  the  principles  of  theologists ; 
rejecting  indeed  the  tragical  part  of  mythological  fiction,  but  establish¬ 
ing  first  hypotheses  in  common  with  the  authors  of  fables. 

“  Perhaps,  however,  some  one  may  here  object  to  us,  that  we  do  not 
in  a  proper  manner  exhibit  the  every  where  dispersed  theology  of  Plato, 
and  that  we  endeavour  to  heap  together  different  particulars  from  dif¬ 
ferent  dialogues,  as  if  we  were  studious  of  collecting  many  things  into 
one  mixture,  instead  of  derivino-  them  all  from  one  and  the  same  foun- 
tain.  For  if  this  were  our  intention,  we  might  indeed  refer  different 
dogmas  to  different  treatises  of  Plato,  but  we  shall  by  no  means  have  a 
precedaneous  doctrine  concerning  the  <mds,  nor  will  there  be  any  dia- 
logue  which  presents  us  with  an  all-perfect  and  entire  procession  of  the 
divine  genera,  and  their  coordination  with  each  other.  But  we  shall 
be  similar  to  those  who  endeavour  to  obtain  a  whole  from  parts^  through 
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the  want  of  a  whole  prior  1  to  parts,  and  to  weave  together  the  perfect, 
from  things  imperfect,  wl^en,  on  the  contrary,  the  imperfect  ought  to 
have  the  first  cause  of  its  generation  in  the  perfect.  For  the  Timaeus, 
for  instance,  will  teach  us  the  theory  of  the  intelligible  genera,  and  the 
Phsedrhs  appears  to  present  us  with  a  regular  account  of  the  first  intel¬ 
lectual  orders.  But  where  will  be  the  coordination  of  intellectuals  to 
intelligibles  ?  And  what  will  be  the  generation  of  second  from  first  na¬ 
tures  ?  In  short,  after  what  manner  the  progression  of  the  divine  orders 
takes  place  from  the  one  principle  of  all  things,  and  how  in  the  gene¬ 
rations  of  the  gods,  the  orders  between  the  one ,  and  all-perfect  number, 
are  filled  up,  we  shall  be  unable  to  evince. 

“  Further  still,  it  may  be  said,  where  will  be  the  venerablcness  of 
your  boasted  science  about  divine  natures  ?  For  it  is  absurd  to  call 
these  dogmas,  which  are  collected  from  many  places,  Platonic,  and 
which,  as  you  acknowledge,  are  reduced  from  foreign  names  to  the 
philosophy  of  Plato ;  nor  are  you  able  to  evince  the  whole  entire  truth 
about  divine  natures.  Perhaps,  indeed,  they  will  say,  that  certain  per¬ 
sons,  junior  to  Plato,  have  delivered  in  their  writings,  and  left  to  their 
disciples,  one  perfect  form  of  philosophy.  You,  therefore,  are  able  to 
produce  one  entire  theory  about  nature  from  the  Timaeus ;  but  from 
the  Republic,  or  Lavrs,  the  most  beautiful  dogmas  about  morals,  and  which 
tend  to  one  form  of  philosophy.  Alone,  therefore,  neglecting  the  trea¬ 
tise  of  Plato,  which  contains  all  the  good  of  the  first  philosoph}-,  and 
which  may  be  called  the  summit  of  the  whole  theory,  you  will  be 
deprived  of  the  most  perfect  knowledge  of  beings,  unless  you  are  so 
much  infatuated,  as  to  boast  on  account  of  fabulous  fictions,  though  an 

1  A  whole  prior  to  parts  is  that  which  causally  contains  parts  in  itfelf.  Such  parts  too,  when 
they  proceed  from  their  occult  causal  subsistence,  and  have  a  distinct  being  of  their  own,  are 
nevertheless  comprehended,  though  in  a  different  manner,  in  their  producing  whole. 
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analysis  of  . things  of  this  kind  abounds  with  much  of  the  probable,  but 
not  of  the  demonstrative.  Besides,  things  of  this  kind  are  only  delivered 
adventitiously  in  the  Platonic  dialogues ;  as  the  fable  in  the  Protagoras, 
which  is  inserted  for  the  sake  of  the  political  science,  and  the  demon¬ 
strations  respecting  it.  In  like  manner  the  fable  in  the  Republic  is 
inserted  for  the  sake  of  justice ;  and  in  the  Gorgias  for  the  sake  of  tem¬ 
perance.  For  Plato  combines  fabulous  narrations  with  investigations 
of  ethical  dogmas,  not  for  the  sake  of  the  fables,  but  for  the  sake  of 
the  leading  design,  that  we  may  not  only  exercise  the  intellectual  part 
of  the  soul,  through  contending  reasons,  but  that  the  divine  part  of  the 
soul  may  more  perfectly  receive  the  knowledge  of  beings,  through  its 
sympathy  with  more  mystic  concerns.  For  from  other  discourses  we 
resemble  those  who  are  compelled  to  the  reception  of  truth ;  but  from 
fables  we  are  affected  in  an  ineffable  manner,  and  call  forth  our  unper¬ 
verted  conceptions,  venerating  the  mystic  information  which  they 
contain. 

“  Hence,  as  it  appears  to  me,  Timaeus  with  great  propriety  thinks  it 
fit  that  we  should  produce  the  divine  genera,  following  the  inventors  of 
fables  as  sons  of  the  gods,  and  subscribe  to  their  always  generating 
secondary  natures  from  such  as  are  first,  though  they  should  speak 
without  demonstration.  For  this  kind  of  discourse  is  not  demonstrative, 
but  entheastic,  or  the  progeny  of  divine  inspiration  ;  and  was  invented 
by  the  antients,  not  through  necessity,  but  for  the  sake  of  persuasion, 
not  regarding  naked  discipline,  but  sympathy  with  things  themselves. 
But  if  you  are  willing  to  speculate  not  only  the  causes  of  fables,  but  of 
other  theological  dogmas,  you  will  find  that  some  of  them  are  scattered 
in  the  Platonic  dialogues  for  the  sake  of  ethical,  and  others  for  the  sake 
of  physical  considerations.  For  in  the  Philebus,  Plato  discourses  con¬ 
cerning  bound  and  infinity,  for  the  sake  of  pleasure,  and  a  lite  according 
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to  intellect.  For  I  think  the  latter  are  species  of  the  former.  In  the 
Timaeus  the  discourse  about  the  intelligible  gods  is  assumed  for  the  sake 
of  the  proposed  physiology.  On  which  account,  it  is  every  where  ne¬ 
cessary  that  images  should  be  known  from  paradigms,  but  that  the 
paradigms  of  material  things  should  be  immaterial,  of  sensibles  intelli¬ 
gible,  and  of  physical  forms,  separate  from  nature.  But  in  the  Phaedrus, 
Plato  celebrates  the  supercelestial  place,  the  subcelestial  profundity, 
and  every  genus  under  this  for  the  sake  of  amatory  mania  ;  the  manner 
in  which  the  reminiscence  of  souls  takes  place ;  and  the  passage  to 
these  from  hence.  Every  where,  however,  the  leading  end,  as  I  may 
say,  is  either  physical  or  political,  while  the  conceptions  about  divine 
natures  are  introduced  either  for  the  sake  of  invention  or  perfection. 
How,  therefore,  can  such  a  theory  as  yours  be  any  longer  venerable  and 
supernatural,  and  worthy  to  be  studied  beyond  every  thing,  when  it  is 
neither  able  to  evince  the  whole  in  itself,  nor  the  perfect,  nor  that  which 
is  precedaneous  in  the  writings  of  Plato,  but  is  destitute  of  all  these,  is 
violent  and  not  spontaneous,  and  does  not  possess  a  genuine,  but  an 
adventitious  order,  as  in  a  drama  ?  And  such  are  the  particulars  which 
may  be  urged  against  our  design. 

“  To  this  objection  I  shall  make  a  just  and  perspicuous  reply.  I 
say  then  that  Plato  every  where  discourses  about  the  gods  agreeably  to 
antient  opinions  and  the  nature  of  things.  And  sometimes  indeed,  for 
the  sake  of  the  cause  of  the  things  proposed,  he  reduces  them  to  the 
principles  of  the  dogmas,  and  thence,  as  from  an  exalted  place  of  survey, 
contemplates  the  nature  of  the  thing  proposed.  But  sometimes  he 
establishes  the  theological  science  as  the  leading  end.  For  in  the  Phae- 
drus,  his  subject  respects  intelligible  beauty,  and  tire  participation  of 
beauty  pervading  thence  through  all  things  ;  and  in  the  Banquet  it 
respects  the  amatory  order. 

“  But  if  it  be  necessary  to  consider,  in  one  Platonic  dialogue,  tl  e  all- 
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pei  feet,  whole  and  connected,  extending  as  far  as  to  the  complete  num¬ 
ber  of  theology,  I  shall  perhaps  assert  a  paradox,  and  which  will  alone 
be  apparent  to  our  familiars.  We  ought  however  to  dare,  since  w'e  have 
begun  the  assertion,  and  affirm  against  our  opponents,  that  the  Par¬ 
menides,  and  the  mystic  conceptions  of  this  dialogue,  will  accomplish 
all  you  desire.  For  in  this  dialogue,  all  the  divine  genera  proceed  in 
order  from  the  first  cause,  and  evince  their  mutual  suspension  from 
each  other.  And  those  indeed  which  are  highest,  connate  with  the  o?icy 
and  of  a  primary  nature,  are  allotted  a  form  of  subsistence  characterized 
by  unity,  occult  and  simple ;  but  such  as  are  last,  are  multiplied,  are 
distributed  into  many  parts,  and  excel  in  number,  but  are  inferior  in 
power  to  such  as  are  of  a  higher  order;  and  such  as  are  middle,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  convenient  proportion,  are  more  composite  than  their  causes,  but 
more  simple  than  their  proper  progeny.  And,  in  short,  all  the  axioms 
of  the  theological  science  appear  in  perfection  in  this  dialogue  ;  and  all 
the  divine  orders  are  exhibited  subsisting  in  connexion.  So  that  this  is 
nothing  else  than  the  celebrated  generation  of  the  gods,  and  the  pro¬ 
cession  of  every  kind  of  being  from  the  ineffable  and  unknown  cause 
of  wholes  *.  The  Parmenides  therefore  enkindles  in  the  lovers  of  Plato 
the  whole  and  perfect  light  of  the  theological  science.  But  after  this, 
the  aforementioned  dialogues  distribute  parts  of  the  mystic  discipline 
about  the  gods,  and  all  of  them,  as  I  may  say,  participate  of  divine 
wisdom,  and  excite  our  spontaneous  conceptions  respecting  a  divine  na¬ 
ture.  And  it  is  necessary  to  refer  all  the  parts  of  this  mystic  discipline 
to  these  dialogues,  and  these  again  to  the  one  and  all  perfect  theory  of 

1  The  principle  of  all  things  is  celebrated  by  Platonic  philosophy  as  the  cause  of  wholes,  because 
through  transcendency  of  power  he  first  produces  those  powers  in  the  universe  which  rank  as 
wholes,  and  afterwards  those  which  rank  as  parts,  through  thefe.  Agreeably  to  this  Jupiter,  the 
artificer  of  the  un  verse,  is  almost  always  called  Je/ai oupyo^  rav  ohuv,  the  demiurgus  of  wholes.  See 
the  Timaeus,  anl  the  Introduction  to  it. 
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the  Parmenides.  Por  thus,  as  it  appears  to  me,  we  shall  suspend  the 
more  imperfect  from  the  perfect,  and  parts  from  wholes,  and  shall  ex¬ 
hibit  reasons  assimilated  to  things,  of  which,  according  to  the  Platonic 
Timaeus,  they  are  interpreters.  Such  then  is  our  answer  to  the  objec¬ 
tion  which  may  be  urged  against  us  ;  and  thus  we  refer  the  Platonic 
theory  to  the  Parmenides  ;  just  as  the  Timaeus  is  acknowledged  b}’  all 
who  have  the  least  degree  of  intelligence  to  contain  the  whole  science 
about  nature.” 

All  that  is  here  asserted  by  Proclus  will  be  immediately  admitted  by 
the  reader  who  understands  the  outlines  which  we  have  here  given  of 
the  theology  of  Plato,  and  who  is  besides  this  a  complete  master  of  the 
mystic  meaning  of  the  Parmenides  ;  which  I  trust  he  will  fmd  suffi¬ 
ciently  unfolded,  through  the  assistance  of  Proclus,  in  the  introduction 
and  notes  to  that  dialogue. 

The  next  important  Platonic  dogma  in  order,  is  that  concerning  ideas, 
about  which  the  reader  will  find  so  much  said  in  the  notes  on  the  Par¬ 
menides,  that  but  little  remains  to  be  added  here.  That  little  however 
is  as  follows  :  The  divine  Pythagoras,  and  all  those  who-  have  legiti¬ 
mately  received  his  doctrines,  among  whom  Plato  holds  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  rank,  asserted  that  there  are  many  orders  of  beings,  viz.  intel¬ 
ligible,  intellectual,  dianoetic,  physical,  or,  in  short,  vital  and  corporeal 
essences.  For  the  progression  of  things,  the  subjection  which- naturally 
subsists  together  with  such  progression,  and  the  power  of  diversity  in 
coordinate  genera,  give  subsistence  to  all  the  multitude  of  corporeal 
and  incorporeal  natures.  They  said,  therefore,  that  there  are  three  or¬ 
ders  in  the  whole  extent  of  beings,  viz.  the  intelligible,  the  dianoetic,  and 
the  sensible ;  and  that  in  each  of  these  ideas  subsist,  characterized  by  the 
respective  essential  properties  of  the  natures  by  which  they  are  con¬ 
tained.  And  with  respect  to  intelligible  ideas,  these  they  placed  among 
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divine  natures,  together  with  the  producing,  paradigmatic,  and  final 
causes  of  things  in  a  consequent  order.  For  if  these  three  causes  some-* 
times  concur,  and  are  united  among  themselves  (which  Aristotle  says  is 
the  case),  without  doubt  this  will  not  happen  in  the  lowest  works  of  na¬ 
ture,  but  in  the  first  and  most  excellent  causes  of  all  things,  which  on 
account  of  their  exuberant  fecundity  have  a  power  generative  of  all 
things,  and  from  their  converting  and  rendering  similar  to  themselves 
the  natures  which  they  have  generated,  are  the  paradigms  or  exemplars 
of  all  things.  But  as  these  divine  causes  act  for  their  own  sake,  and  on 
account  of  their  own  goodness,  do  they  not  exhibit  the  final  cause  ? 
Since  therefore  intelligible  forms  are  of  this  kind,  and  are  the  leaders  of 
so  much  good  to  wholes,  they  give  completion  to  the  divine  orders, 
though  they  largely  subsist  about  the  intelligible  order  contained  in  the 
artificer  of  the  universe.  But  dianoetic  forms  or  ideas  imitate  the  intel¬ 
lectual,  which  have  a  prior  subsistence,  render  the  order  of  soul  similar 
to  the  intellectual  order,  and  comprehend  all  things  in  a  secondary 
degree. 

These  forms  beheld  in  divine  natures  possess  a  fabricative  power,  but 
with  us  they  are  only  gnostic,  and  no  longer  demiurgic,  through  the  de- 
fluxion  of  our  wings,  or  degradation  of  our  intellectual  powers.  For* 
as  Plato  says  in  the  Phaedrus,  when  the  winged  powers  of  the  soul  are 
perfect  and  plumed  for  flight,  she  dwells  on  high,  and  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  divine  natures  governs  the  world.  In  the  Tinueus,  he  mani¬ 
festly  asserts  that  the  demiurgus  implanted  these  dianoetic  forms  in 
souls,  in  geometric,  arithmetic,  and  harmonic  proportions :  but  in  his 
Republic  (in  the  section  of  a  line  in  the  6th  book)  he  calls  them  images 
of  intelligibles ;  and  on  this  account  does  not  for  the  most  part  disdain 
to  denominate  them  intellectual,  as  being  the  exemplars  of  sensible  na¬ 
tures.  In  the  Pliaedo  he  says  that  these  are  the  causes  to  us  of  re¬ 
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mmiscence  ;  because  disciplines  are  nothing  else  than  reminiscences  of 
middle  dianoetic  forms,  from  which  the  productive  powers  of  nature 
being  derived,  and  inspired,  give  birth  to  all  the  mundane  phenomena. 

Plato  however  did  not  consider  things  definable,  or  in  modern  lan¬ 
guage  abstract  ideas,  as  the  only  universals,  but  prior  to  these  he 
established  those  principles  productive  of  science  which  essentially,  reside 
in  the  soul,-  as  is  evident  from  his  Phsedrus  and  Phaedo..  In  the  loth 
book  of  the  Republic  too,  he  venerates  those  separate  forms  which  sub¬ 
sist  in  a.  divine  intellect.  In  the  Phaedrus,  he  asserts  that  souls,  elevated 
to  the  supercelestial  place,,  behold  justice  herself,  temperance  herself, 
and'  science  herself;,  and  lastly  in  the  Phaedo  he  evinces  the  immortality 
©f  the  soul  from  the  h}Tpothsis  of  separate  forms. 

Syrianus1,  in  his  commentary  on  the  13th  book  of  Aristotle's  Meta¬ 
physics,  shows,  in  defence  of  Socrates,  Plato,  the  Parmenidaeans,  and 
Pythagoreans*  that  ideas  were  not  introduced  by  these  divine  men,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  usual  meaning  of  names,  as  was  the  opinion  of  Chrysip- 
pus,  Ar.chedemus,  and  many  of  the  junior  Stoics;  for  ideas  are  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  many  differences*  from  things  which  are  denominated 
from  custom.  Nor  do  they  subsist,  says  he,  together  with  intellect, 
in  the  same  manner  as  those  slender  conceptions  which  are  denominated 
universals  abstracted  from  sensibles,  according  to  the  hypothesis  of 
Longinus2  :  for  if  that  which  subsists  is  unsubstantial,  it  cannot  be 
consubsistent  with  intellect.  Nor  are  ideas  according  to  these  men 

1  See  my  translation  of  Aristotle’s  Metaphysics,  p.  347.  If  the  reader  conjoins  what  is  said 
concerning  ideas  in  the  notes  on  that  work,  with  the  introduction  and  notes  to  the  Parmenides 
in  this,  he  will  be  in  possession  of  nearly  all  that  is  to  be  found  in.lhe  writings  of  the  antients  on 
this  subject. 

1  It  appears  from  this  passage  of  Syrianus  that  Longinus  was  the  original  inventor  of  the  theory 
of  abstract  ideas  3  and  that  Mr.  Locke  was  merely  the.  restorer  of  it. 
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notions,  as  Cleanth.es  afterwards  asserted  them  to  be.  Nor  is  idea  de¬ 
finitive  reason,  nor  material  form:  for  these  subsist  in  composition  and 
division,  and  verge  to  matter.  But  ideas  are  perfect,  simple,  imma¬ 
terial,  and  impartible  natures.  And  what  wonder  is  there,  says  Sy- 
rianus,  if  we  should  separate  things  which  are  so  much  distant  from  each 
other  ?  Since  neither  do  we  imitate  in  this  particular  Plutarch,  Atticus, 
and  Democritus,  who,  because  universal  reasons  perpetually  subsist  in 
.the  essence  of  the  soul,  were  of  opinion  that  these  reasons  are  ideas  :  for 
though  they  separate  them  from  the  universal  in  sensible  natures,  yet  it 
is  not  proper  to  conjoin  in  one  and  the  same,  the  reasons  of  soul,  and  an 
intellect  such  as  ours,  with  paradigmatic  and  immaterial  forms,  and  de¬ 
miurgic  intellections.  But  as  the  divine  Plato  says,  it  is  the  province  of 
our  soul  to  collect  things  into  one  by  a  reasoning  process,  and  to  possess 
a  reminiscence  of  those  transcendent  spectacles,  which  we  once  beheld 
when  governing  the  universe  in  conjunction  with  divinity.  Boethus  r, 
the  peripatetic  too,  with  whom  it  is  proper  to  join  Cornutus,  thought  that 
ideas  are  the  same  with  universals  in  sensible  natures.  However,  whe¬ 
ther  these  universals  are  prior  to  particulars,  they  are  not  prior  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  be  denudated  from  the  habitude  which  they  possess  with 
respect  to  them,  nor  do  they  subsist  as  the  causes  of  particulars  ;  both 
which  are  the  prerogatives  of  ideas :  or  whether  they  are  posterior  to 
particulars,  as  many  are  accustomed  to  call  them,  how  can  things  of  pos¬ 
terior  origin,  which  have  no  essential  subsistence,  but  are  nothing  more 
than  slender  conceptions,  sustain  the  dignity  of  fabricative  ideas  ? 

In  what  manner  then,  says  Syrianus,  do  ideas  subsist  according  to  the 
contemplative  lovers  of  truth  ?  We  reply,  intelligibly  and  tetradically 
(voy}Twg vml  TSTpah-j.uc)^  in  animal  itself  (»t ?  amofuf),  or  the  extremity  of ‘  the 

1  This  was  a  Greek  philosopher,  who  is  often  cited  by  Simplicius  in  his  Commentary  on  the 
Predicaments,  and  must  not  therefore  be  confounded  with  Boetius,  the  Roman  senator  and  phi¬ 
losopher. 
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intelligible  order1  ;  but  intellectually  and  dccadically 
in  the  intellect  of  the  artificer  of  the  universe :  for,  according  to  the 
Pythagoric  Hymn,  “  Divine  number  proceeds  from  the  retreats  of  the 
undecaying  monad,  till  it  arrives  at  the  divine  tetrad  which  produced 
the  mother  of  all  things,  the  universal  recipient,  venerable,  circularly 
investing  all  things  with  bound,  immovable  and  unwearied,  and  which 
is  denominated  the  sacred  decad,  both  by  the  immortal  gods  and  earth- 
born  men.”  irpoun  yap  oSsiog  ocpiOpyog,  oog  (pqirtv  o  Uv9ayo^&iog  stg  ccvrov  vuvogf 

Msvaabj  ex  hev6/auvo$  aKnparou  e<r r’  av  ixvrxt 
’TerpxSu  etti  Z  Sri  texe  pmiTspa  7ravTuv, 

Tlav9ex,£a,  TTpEpSeipav,  opov  vnpi  vrxcri  t»0ei <rav. 

At po7TQVy  aKXfJ.cx.TOVy  hxaSx  xmiowi  /*iv  ayvry 

A9aVXT0l  TE  SeoI  HOC  l  7H7EVEEI 5  avdpWTTOl. 

And  such  is  the  mode  of  their  subsistence  according  to  Orpheus,  Py¬ 
thagoras,  and  Plato.  Or  if  it  be  requisite  to  speak  in  more  familiar 
language,  an  intellect  sufficient  to  itself,  and  which  is  a  most  perfect 
cause,  presides  over  the  wholes  of  the  universe,  and  through  these  go¬ 
verns  all  its  parts ;  but  at  the  same  time  that  it  fabricates  all  mundane 
natures,  and  benefits  them  by  its  providential  energies,  it  preserves  its 
own  most  divine  and  immaculate  purity ;  and  while  it  illuminates  all 
things,  is  not  mingled  with  the  natures  which  it  illuminates.  This  intel¬ 
lect,  therefore,  comprehending  in  the  depths  of  its  essence  an  ideal 
world,  replete  with  all  various  forms,  excludes  privation  of  cause,  and 
casual  subsistence,  from  its  energy.  But  as  it  imparts  every  good  and  all 
possible  beauty  to  its  fabrications,  it  converts  the  universe  to  itself, 
and  renders  it  similar  to  its  own  omniform  nature.  Its  energy,  too,  is 
such  as  its  intellection  ;  but  it  understands  all  things,  since  it  is  most 
perfect.  Hence  there  is  not  any  thing  which  ranks  among  true  beings, 


1  Por  an  account  of  this  order,  see  the  Introduction  to  theTimseus,  and  notes  on  the  Parmenides. 
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that  is  not  comprehended  in  the  essence  of  intellect ;  but  it  always  esta¬ 
blishes  in  itself  ideas,  which  are  not  different  from  itself  and  its  essence*, 
but  give  completion  to  it,  and  introduce  to  the  whole  of  things  a  cause 
which  is  at  the  same  time  productive,  paradigmatic,  and  final  For  it 
energizes  as  intellect,  and  the  ideas  which  it  contains  are  paradigmatic* 
as  being  forms;  and  they  energize  from  themselves,,  and  according  to 
their  own  exuberant  goodness..  And  such  are  the  Platonic  dogmas  con¬ 
cerning  ideas,  which  sophistry  and  ignorance  may  indeed  oppose,  but 
will  never  be  able  to  confute.. 

From  this  intelligible  world,  replete  with  omniform  ideas,  this  sensi¬ 
ble  world,  according  to  Plato,  perpetually  flows,  ,  depending  on  its  arti¬ 
ficer  intellect,  in  the  same  manner  as  shadow  on  its  forming  substance. 
For  as  a  deity  of  an  intellectual  characteristic  is  its  fabricator,  and; 
both  the  essence  and  energy  of  intellect  are  established  in  eternity, 
the  sensible  universe,  which  is  the  effect  or  production  of  such, 
an  energy,  must  be  consubsistent  with  its  cause,  or*  in  other  words,, 
must  be  a  perpetual  emanation  from  it.  This  will  be  evident  from, 
considering,  that  every  thing  which  is  generated,,  is  either  gene¬ 
rated  by  art,  or  by  nature,  or  according  to  power.  It  is  neces¬ 
sary,  therefore,,  that  every  thing  operating  according  to  nature  or  art 
should  be  prior  to  the  things  produced;  but  that  things  operating 
according  to  power  should  have  their  productions  coexistent  with, 
themselves  ;  just  as  the  sun  produces  light  coexistent  with  itself fire, 
heat;  and  snow,  coldness.  If  therefore  the  artificer  of  the  universe 
produced  it  by  art,  he  would  not  cause  it  simply  to  be,  but  to  be  in- 
some  particular  manner  ;  for  all  art  produces  form..  Whence  therefore 
does  the  world  derive  its  being  ?.  If  he  produced  it  from  nature,  since 
that  which  makes  by  nature  imparts  something  of  itself  to  its  produc¬ 
tions,  and  the  maker  of  the  w’orid  is  incorporeal,  it  would  be  necessary 
tliat  the  world,  the  offspring  of  such  an  energy,  should  be  incorporeal. 

It 
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It  remains,  therefore,  that  the  demiurgus  produced  the  universe  by 
power  alone ;  but  every  thing  generated  by  power  subsists  together  with 
the  cause  containing  this  power :  and  hence  productions  of  this  kind  can¬ 
not  be  destroyed,  unless  the  producing  cause  is  deprived  of  power.  The 
divine  intellect  therefore  that  produced  the  sensible  universe  caused  it 
to  be  coexistent  with  himself. 

This  world  thus  depending  on  its  divine  artificer,  who  is  himself  an 
intelligible  world,  replete  with  the  archetypal  ideas  of  all  things,  consi¬ 
dered  according  to  its  corporeal  nature,  is  perpetually  flowing,  and  per¬ 
petually  advancing  to  being  («  ts>  yiyverdoa),  and  compared  with  its  para¬ 
digm,  has  no  stability  or  reality  of  being.  However,  considered  as  ani¬ 
mated  by  a  divine  soul,  and  as  receiving  the  illuminations  of  all  the 
supermundane  gods,  and  being  itself  the  receptacle  of  divinities  from 
whom  bodies  are  suspended,  it  is  said  by  Plato  in  the  Timaeus  to  be  a 
blessed  god.  The  great  body  of  this  world  too,  which  subsists  in  a  per¬ 
petual  dispersion  of  temporal  extension,  may  be  properly  called  a 
whole  with  a  total  subsistence ,  on  account  of  the  perpetuity  of  its  dura¬ 
tion,  though  this  is  nothing  more  than  a  flowing  eternity.  And  hence 
Plato  calls  it  a  whole  of  wholes ;  by  the  other  wholes  which  are  com¬ 
prehended  in  it  meaning,  the  celestial  spheres,  the  sphere  of  fire, 
the  whole  of  air  considered  as  one  great  orb  ;  the  whole  earth,  and 
the  whole  sea.  These  spheres,  which  are  called  by  Platonic  writers, 
parts  zvith  a  total  subsistence ,  are  considered  by  Plato  as  aggregately  per¬ 
petual.  For  if  the  body  of  the  world  is  perpetual,  this  also  must  be 
the  case  with  its  larger  parts,  on  account  of  their  exquisite  alliance  to 
it,  and  in  order  that  zvholes  with  a  partial  subsistence,  such  as  all  indi¬ 
viduals,  may  rank  in  the  last  gradation  of  things. 

As  the  world  too,  considered  as  one  great  comprehending  whole,  is 
called  by  Plato  a  divine  animal,  so  likewise  every  whole  which  it 

contains 
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contains  is  a  world,  possessing,  in  the  first  place,  a  self-perfect  unity  j 
proceeding  from  the  ineffable,  by  which  it  becomes  a  god  ;  in  the 
second  place,  a  divine  intellect ;  in  the  third  place,  a  divine  soul ;  and 
in  the  last  place,  a  deified  body.  Hence  each  of  these  wholes  is  the 
producing  cause  of  all  the  multitude  which  it  contains,  and  on  this 
account  is  said  to  be  a  whole  prior  to  parts ;  because,  considered  as 
possessing  an  eternal  form  which  holds  all  its  parts  together,  and 
gives  to  the  whole  perpetuity  of  subsistence,  it  is  not  indigent  of  such 
parts  to  the  perfection  of  its  being.  That  these  wholes  which  rank 
thus  high  in  the  universe  are  animated,  must  follow  by  a  geometrical 
necessity.  For,  as  Theophrastus  well  observes,  wholes  would  possess 
less  authority  than  parts,  and  things  eternal  than  such  as  are  corrup¬ 
tible,  if  deprived  of  the  possession  of  soul. 

And  now  having  with  venturous,  yet  unpresuming  wing,  ascended  to 
the  ineffable  principle  of  things,  and  standing  with  every  eye  closed  in 
the  vestibules  of  the  adytum,  found  that  we  could  announce  nothing 
concerning  him,  but  only  indicate  our  doubts  and  disappointment, 
and  having  thence  descended  to  his  occult  and  most  venerable  pro¬ 
geny,  and  passing  through  the  luminous  world  of  ideas,  holding  fast 
by  the  golden  chain  of  deity,  terminated  our  downward  flight  in  the 
material  universe,  and  its  undecaying  wholes,  let  us  stop  awhile  and 
contemplate  the  sublimity  and  magnificence  of  the  scene  which  this 
journey  presents  to  our  view.  Here  then  we  see  the  vast  empire  of 
deity,  an  empire  terminated  upwards  by  a  principle  so  ineffable  that 
all  language  is  subverted  about  it,  and  downwards  by  the  vast  bony 
of  the  world.  Immediately  subsisting  after  this  immense  unknown  we 
in  the  next  place  behold  a  mighty  all-comprehending  one,  which,  as 
being  next  to  that  which  is  in  every  respect  incomprehensible,  pos¬ 
sesses  much  of  the  ineffable  and  unknown.  From  this  principle  of  princi¬ 
ples, 
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pies,  in  which  all  things  causally  subsist  absorbed  in  superessential 
light  and  involved  in  unfathomable  depths,  we  view  a  beauteous 
progeny  of  principles,  all  largely  partaking  of  the  ineffable,  all  stamped 
with  the  occult  characters  of  deity,  all  possessing  an  overflowing  ful¬ 
ness  of  good.  From  these  dazzling  summits,  these  ineffable  blossoms, 
these  divine  propagations,  we  next  see  being,  life,  intellect,  soul,  na¬ 
ture  and  body  depending ;  monads  suspended  from  unities ,  deified  na¬ 
tures  proceeding  from  deities.  Each  of  these  monads  too,  is  the  leader 
of  a  series  which  extends  from  itself  to  the  last  of  things,  and  which 
while  it  proceeds  from,  at  the  same  time  abides  in,  and  returns  to  its 
leader.  And  all  these  principles  and  all  their  progeny  are  finally  cen¬ 
tered  and  rooted  by  their  summits  in  the  first  great  all-comprehending 
one.  Thus  all  beings  proceed  from,  and  are  comprehended  in  the  first 
being  ;  all  intellects  emanate  from  one  first  intellect ;  all  souls  from 
one  first  soul ;  all  natures  blossom  from  one  first  nature  ;  and  all  bodies 
proceed  from  the  vital  and  luminous  body  of  the  world.  ^And  lastly,  all 
these  great  monads  are  comprehended  in  the  first  one,  from  which  both 
they  and  all  their  depending  series  are  unfolded  into  light.  Hence 
this  first  one  is  truly  the  unity  of  unities,  the  monad  of  monads,  the 
principle  of  principles,  the  God  of  gods,  one  and  all  things,  and  yet 
one  prior  to  all. 

Such,  according  to  Plato,  are  the  flights  of  the  true  philosopher,  such 
the  august  and  magnificent  scene  which  presents  itself  to  his  view.  By 
ascending  these  luminous  heights,  the  spontaneous  tendencies  of  the 
soul  to  deity  alone  find  the  adequate  object  of  their  desire ;  investiga¬ 
tion  here  alone  finally  reposes,  doubt  expires  in  certainty,  and  know¬ 
ledge  loses  itself  in  the  ineffable. 

And  here  perhaps  some  grave  objector,  whose  little  soul  is  indeed 
acute,  but  sees  nothing  with  a  vision  healthy  and  sound,  will  say 

vol.  i.  i  that 
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that  all  this  is  very  magnificent,  but  that  it  is  soaring  too  high  for 
man  ;  that  it  is  merely  the  effect  of  spiritual  pride ;  that  no  truths,  either 
in  morality  or  theology,  are  of  any  importance  which  are  not  adapted 
to  the  level  of  the  meanest  capacity  ;  and  that  all  that  it  is  necessary 
for  man  to  know  concerning  either  God  or  himself  is  so  plain,  that  he 
that  runs  may  read.  In  answer  to  such  like  cant,  for  it  is  nothing  more, — 
a  cant  produced  by  the  most  profound  ignorance,  and  frequently  at¬ 
tended  with  the  most  deplorable  envy,  I  ask,  is  then  the  Delphic  pre¬ 
cept,  know  thyself,  a  trivial  mandate?  Can  this  be  accomplished  by 
every  man  ?  Or  can  any  one  properly  know  himself  without  knowing 
the  rank  he  holds  in  the  scale  of  being  ?  And  can  this  be  effected 
without  knowing  what  are  the  natures  which  he  surpasses,  and  what 
those  are  by  which  he  is  surpassed  ?  And  can  he  know  this  without 
knowing  as  much  of  those  natures  as  it  is  possible  for  him  to  know  l 
And  will  the  objector  be  hardy  enough  to  say  that  every  man  is  equal 
to  this  arduous  task  ?  That  he  who  rushes  from  the  forge,  or  the  mines ^ 
with  a  soul  distorted,  crushed  and  bruised  by  base  mechanical  arts,  and 
madly  presumes  to  teach  theology  to  a  deluded  audience,  is  master  of 
this  sublime,  this  most  important  science  ?  For  my  own  part  I  know  of 
no  truths  which  are  thus  obvious,  thus  accessible  to  every  man,  but 
axioms,  those  self-evident  principles  of  science  which  are  conspicuous 
by  their  own  light,  which  are  the  spontaneous  unperverted  conceptions 
of  the  soul,  and  to  which  he  who  does  not  assent  deserves,  as  Aristotle 
justly  remarks,  either  pity  or  correction.  In  short,  if  this  is  to  be  the 
criterion  of  all  moral  and  theological  knowledge,  that  it  must  be  im¬ 
mediately  obvious  to  every  man,  that  it  is  to  be  apprehended  by  the 
most  careless  inspection,  what  occasion  is  there  for  seminaries  of  learn¬ 
ing  ?  Education  is  ridiculous,  the  toil  of  investigation  is  idle.  Let  us 
at  once  confine  Wisdom  in  the  dungeons  of  Folly,  recall  Ignorance  from 

her 
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her  barbarous  wilds,  and  close  the  gates  of  Science  with  everlasting 
bars. 

Having  thus  taken  a  general  survey  of  the  great  world,  and  descended 
from  the  intelligible  to  the  sensible  universe,  let  us  still,  adhering  to 
that  golden  chain  which  is  bound  round  the  summit  of  Olympus,  and 
from  which  all  things  are  suspended,  descend  to  the  microcosm  man. 
For  man  comprehends  in  himself  partially  every  thing  which  the  world 
contains  divinely  and  totally.  Hence,  according  to  Plato,  he  is  endued 
with  an  intellect  subsisting  in  energy,  and  a  rational  soul  proceeding 
from  the  same  father  and  vivific  goddess  as  were  the  causes  of  the  in¬ 
tellect  and  soul  of  the  universe.  He  has  likewise  an  ethereal  vehicle 
analogous  to  the  heavens,  and  a  terrestrial  body  composed  from  the 
four  elements,  and  with  which  also  it  is  coordinate. 

With  respect  to  his  rational  part,  for  in  this  the  essence  of  man  con¬ 
sists,  we  have  already  shown  that  it  is  of  a  self-motive  nature,  and  that 
it  subsists  between  intellect,  which  is  immovable  both  in  essence  and 
energy,  and  nature,  which  both  moves  and  is  moved.  In  consequence 
of  this  middle  subsistence,  the  mundane  soul,  from  which  all  partial 
souls  are  derived,  is  said  by  Plato,  in  theTimaeus,  to  be  a  medium  between 
that  which  is  indivisible  and  that  which  is  divisible  about  bodies,  i.  e. 
the  mundane  soul  is  a  medium  between  the  mundane  intellect,  and 
the  whole  of  that  corporeal  life  which  the  world  participates.  In  like 
manner  the  human  soul  is  a  medium  between  a  daemoniacal  intellect 
proximately  established  above  our  essence,  which  it  also  elevates  and 
perfects,  and  that  corporeal  life  which  is  distributed  about  our  body, 
and  which  is  the  cause  of  its  generation,  nutrition,  and  increase.  This 
daemoniacal  intellect  is  called  by  Plato,  in  thePhaedrus,7/*eore//c  and  the 
governor  of  the  soul.  The  highest  part  therefore  of  the  human  soul  is 
the  summit  of  the  dianoetic  power  (to  ^tcktov  vk  or  that  power 
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which  reasons  scientifically  ;  and  this  summit  is  our  intellect.  As,  how¬ 
ever,  our  very  essence  is  characterized  by  reason,  this  our  summit  is 
rational,  and  though  it  subsists  in  energy,  yet  it  has  a  remitted  union 
with  things  themselves.  Though  too  it  energizes  from  itself,  and  con¬ 
tains  intelligibles  in  its  essence,  yet  from  its  alliance  to  the  discursive 
nature  of  soul,  and  its  inclination  to  that  which  is  divisible,  it  falls 
short  of  the  perfection  of  an  intellectual  essence  and  energy  profoundly 
indivisible  and  united,  and  the  intelligibles  which  it  contains  degenerate 
from  the  transcendently  fulged  and  self-luminous  nature  of  first  intelli¬ 
gibles.  Hence,  in  obtaining  a  perfectly  indivisible  knowledge,  it 
requires  to  be  perfected  by  an  intellect  whose  energy  is  ever  vigilant 
and  unremitted  ;  and  its  intelligibles,  that  they  may  become  perfect,  are 
indigent  of  the  light  which  proceeds  from  separate  intelligibles.  Aris- 
.totle,  therefore,  very  properly  compares  the  intelligibles  of  our  intellect 
to  colours,  because  these  require  the  splendor  of  the  sun,  and  denomi¬ 
nates  an  intellect  of  this  kind,  intellect  in  capacity ,  both  on  account  of 
its  subordination  to  an  essential  intellect,  and  because  it  is  from  a 
separate  intellect  that  it  receives  the  full  perfection  of  its  nature.  The 
middle  part  of  the  rational  soul  is  called  by  Plato  dianoia  (liuvoia)^  and 
is  that  power  which,  as  we  have  already  said,  reasons  scientifically,  de¬ 
riving  the  principles  of  its  reasoning,  which  are  axioms,  from  intellect. 
And  the  extremity  of  the  rational  soul  is  opinion ,  which  in  his  Sophista 
he  defines  to  be  that  power  which  knows  the  conclusion  of  dianoia.  This 
power  also  knows  the  universal  in  sensible  particulars,  as  that  every  man 
is  a  biped,  but  it  knows  only  the  oti9  or  that  a  thing  is,  but  is  ignorant 
of  the  <W/,  or  why  it  is :  knowledge  of  the  latter  kind  being  the  province 
of  the  dianoetic  power. 

And  such  is  Plato’s  division  of  the  rational  part  of  our  nature,  which 
he  very  justly  considers  as  the  true  man ;  the  essence  of  every  thing  con¬ 
sisting  in  its  most  excellent  part, 


After 


'  After  this  follows  the  irrational  nature,  the  summit  of  which  is  the 
phantasy,  or  that  pow£r  which  perceives  every  thing  accompanied  with 
figure  and  interval ;  and  on  this  account  it  may  be  called  a  figured  intelli - 
gence  (pofluTinn  voting).  This  power,  as  Jamblichus  beautifully  observes, 
grows  upon,  as  it  were,  and  fashions  all  the  powers  of  the  soul ;  exciting 
in  opinion  the  illuminations  from  the  senses,  and  fixing  in  that  life 
which  is  extended  with  body,  the  impressions  which  descend  from  in¬ 
tellect.  Hence,  says  Proclus,  it  folds  itself  about  the  indivisibility  of 
true  intellect,  conforms  itself  to  all  formless  species,  and  becomes  per¬ 
fectly  every  thing,  from  which  the  dianoetic  power,  and  our  indivisible 
reason  consists.  Hence  too,  it  is  all  things  passively  which  intellect  is 
impassively,  and  on  this  account  Aristotle  calls  it  passive  intellect. 
Under  this  subsist  anger  and  desire,  the  former  resembling  a  raging  lion, 
and  the  latter  a  many-headed  beast ;  and  the  whole  is  bounded  by 
sense,  which  is  nothing  more  than  a  passive  perception  of  things,  and 
on  this  account  is  justly  said  by  Plato  to  be  rather  passion  than  know¬ 
ledge  ;  since  the  former  of  these  is  characterized  by  inertness ,  and  the 
latter  by  energy. 

Further  still,  in  order  that  the  union  of  the  soul  with  this  gross  ter¬ 
restrial  body  may  be  effected  in  a  becoming  mariner,  two  vehicles,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Plato,  are  necessary  as  media,  one  of  which  is  ethereal,  and 
the  other  aerial  •.  and  of  these,  the  ethereal  vehicle  is  simple  and  imma¬ 
terial ,  but  the  aerial,  simple  and  material ;  and  this  dense  ear  thly  bod}’  is 
composite  and  material. 

The  soul  thus  subsisting  as  a  medium  between  natures  impartible  and 
such  as  are  divided  about  bodies,  it  pro  luces  and  constitutes  the  latter 
of  these  ;  but  establishes  in  itself  the  prior  causes  from  which  it  proceeds. 
Plence  it  previously  receives,  alter  the  manner  of  an  exemplar,  the  na¬ 
tures  to  which  it  is  prior  as  their  cause  ;  but  it  possesses  through  parti¬ 
cipation. 
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cipation,  and  as  the  blossoms’  of  first  natures,  the  causes  of  its  sub¬ 
sistence.  Hence  it  contains  in  its  essence  immaterial  forms  of  things 
material,  incorporeal  of  such  as  are  corporeal,  and  unextended  of  such 
as  are  distinguished  by  interval.  But  it  contains  intelligibles  after  the 
manner  of  an  image,  and  receives  partibly  their  impartible  forms,  such 
as  are  uniform  variously,  and  such  as  are  immovable,  according  to  a  self¬ 
motive  condition.  Soul  therefore  is  all  things,  and  is  elegantly  said  by 
Olympiodorus  to  be  an  omniform  statue  (7 rxy.y.o^ov  KyaKyM) ;  for  it  contains 
such  things  as  are  first  through  participation,  but  such  as  are  posterior 
to  its  nature,  after  the  manner  of  an  exemplar. 

As,  too,  it  is  always  moved,  and  this  always  is  not  eternal,  but  tem¬ 
poral,  for  that  which  is  properly  eternal,  and  such  is  intellect,  is  per¬ 
fectly  stable,  and  has  no  transitive  energies, — hence  it  is  necessary  that 
its  motions  should  be  periodic.  For  motion  is  a  certain  mutation  from 
some  things  into  others.  And  beings  are  terminated  by  multitudes  and 
magnitudes.  These  therefore  being  terminated,  there  can  neither  be  an  in¬ 
finite  mutation,  according  to  a  right  line,  nor  can  that  which  is  always 
moved  proceed  according  to  a  finished  progression.  Hence  that  which  is 
always  moved  will  proceed  from  the  same  to  the  same  ;  and  will  thus 
form  a  periodic  motion.  Hence,  too,  the  human,  and  this  also  is  true 
of  every  mundane  soul,  uses  periods  and  restitutions  of  its  proper  life. 
For,  in  consequence  of  being  measured  by  time,  it  energizes  transitively, 
and  possesses  a  proper  motion.  But  every  thing  which  is  moved  per-i 
petually  and  participates  of  time,  revolves  periodically  and  proceeds 
from  the  same  to  the  same.  And  hence  the  soul,  from  possessing  motion 
and  energizing  according  to  time,  will  both  possess  periods  of  motion, 
and  restitutions  to  its  pristine  state. 

Again,  as  the  human  soul,  according  to  Plato,  ranks  among  the  num¬ 
ber  of  those  souls  that  sometimes  follow  the  mundane  divinities,  in  con¬ 
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sequence  of  subsisting  immediately  after  daemons  and  heroes,  the  per¬ 
petual  attendants  of  the  gods,  hence  it  possesses  a  power  of  descending 
infinitely  into  generation,  or  the  sublunary  region,  and  of  ascending 
from  generation  to  real  being.  For  since  it  does  not  reside  with  divi¬ 
nity  through  an  infinite  time,  neither  will  it  be  conversant  with  bodies 
through  the  whole  succeeding  time.  For  that  which  has  no  temporal 
beginning,  both  according  to  Plato  and  Aristotle,  cannot  have  an  end  ; 
and  that  which  has  no  end,  is  necessarily  without  a  beginning.  It  re¬ 
mains,  therefore,  that  every  soul  must  perform  periods,  both  of  ascen¬ 
sions  from  generation,  and  of  descensions  into  generation  ;  and  that 
this  will  never  fail,  through  an  infinite  time. 

From  all  this  it  follows  that  the  soul,  while  an  inhabitant  of  earth,  is 
in  a  fallen  condition,  an  apostate  from  deity,  an  exile  from  the  orb  of 
light.  Hence  Plato,  in  the  7th  book  of  his  Republic,  considering  our 
life  with  reference  to  erudition  and  the  want  of  it,  assimilates  us  to  men 
in  a  subterranean  cavern,  who  have  been  there  confined  from  their  child¬ 
hood,  and  so  fettered  by  chains  as  to  be  only  able  to  look  before  them 
to  the  entrance  of  the  cave  which  expands  to  the  light,  but  incapable 
through  the  chain  of  turning  themselves  round.  He  supposes  too,  that 
they  have  the  light  of  a  fire  burning  far  above  and  behind  them ;  and 
that  between  the  fire  and  the  fettered  men,  there  is  a  road  above,  along 
which  a  law  wall  is  built.  On  this  wall  are  seen  men  bearing  utensils  of 
every  kind,  and  statues  in  wood  and  stone  of  men  and  other  animals. 
And  of  these  men  some  are  speaking  and  others  silent..  With  respect 
to  the  fettered  men  in  this  cave,  they  see  nothing  of  themselves  or 
another,  or  of  what  is  carrying  along,  but  the  shadows  formed  by  the  fire 
falling  on  the  opposite  part  of  the  cave.  He  supposes  too,  that  the 
opposite  part  of  this  prison  has  an  echo  and  that  in  consequence  of  this 
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the  fettered  men,  when  they  hear  any  one  speak,  will  imagine  that  it  is 
nothing  else  than  the  passing  shadow. 

Here,  in  the  first  place,  as  we  have  observed  in  the  notes  on  that 
book,  the  road  above,  between  the  fire  and  the  fettered  men,  indicates 
that  there  is  a  certain  ascent  in  the  cave  itself  from  a  more  abject  to  a 
more  elevated  life.  By  this  ascent  therefore  Plato  signifies  the  contem¬ 
plation  of  dianoetic  objects,  in  the  mathematical  disciplines.  For  as 
the  shadows  in  the  cave  correspond  to  the  shadows  of  visible  objects, 
and  visible  objects  are  the  immediate  images  of  dianoetic  forms,  or 
those  ideas  which  the  soul  essentially  participates,  it  is  evident  that 
the  objects  from  which  these  shadows  are  formed  must  correspond  to 
such  as  are  dianoetic.  It  is  requisite,  therefore,  that  the  dianoetic 
power,  exercising  itself  in  these,  should  draw  forth  the  principles  of 
these  from  their  latent  retreats,  and  should  contemplate  them  not  in 
images,  but  as  subsisting  in  herself  in  impartible  involution. 

In  the  next  place  he  says,  “  that  the  man  who  is  to  be  led  from  the 
cave,  will  more  easily  see  what  the  heavens  contain,  and  the  heavens 
themselves,  by  looking  in  the  night  to  the  light  of  the  stars,  and  the 
moon,  than  by  day  looking  on  the  sun,  and  the  light  of  the  sun.”  By 
this  he  signifies  the  contemplation  of  intelligibles :  for  the  stars  and 
their  light  are  imitations  of  intelligibles,  so  far  as  all  of  them  partake 
of  the  form  of  the  sun,  in  the  same  manner  as  intelligibles  are  charac¬ 
terized  by  the  nature  of  the  good. 

After  the  contemplation  of  these,  and  after  the  eye  is  accustomed 
through  these  to  the  light,  as  it  is  requisite  in  the  visible  region  to  see 
the  sun  himself  in  the  last  place,  in  like  manner,  according  to  Plato, 
the  idea  of  the  good  must  be  seen  the  last  in  the  intelligible  region.  He 
likewise  divinely  adds,  that  it  is  scarcely  to  be  seen',  for  we  can  only  be 
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conjoined  with  it  through  the  intelligible,  in  the  vestibule  of  which  it 
is  beheld  by  the  ascending  soul. 

In  short,  the  soul,  according  to  Plato,  can  only  be  restored  while  on 
earth  to  the  divine  likeness,  which  she  abandoned  by  her  descent,  and 
be  able  after  death  to  reascend  to  the  intelligible  world,  by  the  exercise 
of  the  cathartic  and  theoretic  1  virtues  ;  the  former  purifying  her  from 
the  defilements  of  a  mortal  nature,  and  the  latter  elevating:  her  to  the 
vision  of  true  being  :  for  thus,  as  Plato  says  in  the  Timaeus,  “  the  soul 
becoming  sane  and  entire,  will  arrive  at  the  form  of  her  pristine  habit  *  /’ 
The  cathartic,  however,  must  necessarily  precede  the  theoretic  virtues  ; 
since  it  is  impossible  to  survey  truth  while  subject  to  the  perturbation 
and  tumult  of  the  passions.  For  the  rational  soul  subsisting  as  a  medium 
between  intellect  and  the  irrational  nature,  can  then  only  without 
divulsion  associate  with  the  intellect  prior  to  herself,  when  she 
becomes  pure  from  copassivity  with  inferior  natures.  By  the  cathartic 
virtues,  therefore,  we  become  sane,  in  consequence  of  being  liberated 
from  the  passions  as  diseases  ;  but  we  become  entire  by  the  reasump.- 
tion  of  intellect  and  science,  as  of  our  proper  parts  ;  and  this  is  effected- 
by  contemplative  truth.  Plato  also  clearly  teaches  us  that  our  apostacy 
from  better  natures  is  only  to  be  healed  by  a  flight  from  hence,  when  he 
defines  in  his  Theaetetus  philosophy  to  be  a  flight  from  terrestrial  evils  : 
for  he  evinces  by  this  that  passions  are  connascent  with  mortals  alone. 
He  likewise  says  in  the  same  dialogue,  “  that  neither  can  evils  be 
abolished,  nor  yet  do  they  subsist  with  the  gods,  but  that  they  neces- 
-sarily  revolve  about  this  terrene  abode,  and  a  mortal  nature/"  For 
those  who  are  obnoxious  to  generation  and  corruption  can  also  be 

In  the  Phaeclo  Plato  discourses  on  the  former  of  these  virtues,  and  in  the  Thetetelus  on  the 
latter. 
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affected  in  a  manner  contrary  to  nature,  which  is  the  beginning  of  evils. 
But  in  the  same  dialogue  he  subjoins  the  mode  by  which  our  flight  from 
evil  is  to  be  accomplished.  “  It  is  necessary/’  says  he,  “  to  fly  from 
hence  thither  :  but  the  flight  is  a  similitude  to  divinity,  as  far  as  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  man  ;  and  this  similitude  consists  in  becoming  just  and  holy  in 
conjunction  with  intellectual  prudence  For  it  is  necessary  that  he 
who  wishes  to  run  from  evils,  should  in  the  first  place  turn  away  from  a 
mortal  nature ;  since  it  is  not  possible  for  those  who  are  mingled  with  it 
to  avoid  being  filled  with  its  attendant  evils.  As  therefore,  through  our 
flight  from  divinity,  and  the  defluction  of  those  wings  which  elevate  us 
on  high,  we  fell  into  this  mortal  abode,  and  thus  became  connected 
with  evils,  so  by  abandoning  passivity  with  a  mortal  nature,  and  by  the 
germination  of  the  virtues,  as  of  certain  wings,  we  return  to  the  abode 
of  pure  and  true  good,  and  to  the  possession  of  divine  felicity. 
For  the  essence  of  man  subsisting  as  a  medium  between  dsemoniacal 
natures,  who  always  have  an  intellectual  knowledge  of  divinity,  and 
those  beings  who  are  never  adapted  by  nature  to  understand  him,  it 
ascends  to  the  former  and  descends  to  the  latter,  through  the  possession 
and  desertion  of  intellect.  For  it  becomes  familiar  both  with  the  divine 
and  brutal  likeness,  through  the  amphibious  condition  of  its  nature. 

When  the  soul  therefore  has  recovered  her  pristine  perfection  in  as 
great  a  degree  as  is  possible,  while  she  is  an  inhabitant  of  earth  by  the 
exercise  of  the  cathartic  and  theoretic  virtues,  she  returns  after  death,  as 
he  says  in  the  Timeeus,  to  her  kindred  star  from  which  she  fell,  and 
enjoys  a  blessed  life.  Then  too,  as  he  says  in  the  Phsedrus,  being 
winged,  she  governs  the  world  in  conjunction  with  the  gods.  And  this 
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indeed  is  tlie  most  beautiful  end  of  her  labours.  This  is  what  he  calls, 
in  the  Phaedo,  a  great  contest,  and  a  mighty  hope  1 .  This  is  the  most 
perfect  fruit  of  philosophy  to  familiarize  and  lead  her  back  to  things 
truly  beautiful,  to  liberate  her  from  this  terrene  abode  as  from  a  certain 
subterranean  cavern  of  material  life,  elevate  her  to  ethereal  splendors, 
and  place  her  in  the  islands  of  the  blessed. 

From  this  account  of  the  human  soul,  that  most  important  Platonic 
dogma  necessarily  follows,  that  our  soul  essentially  contains  all  knoiv- 
ledge,  and  that  whatever  knowledge  she  acquires  in  the  present  life,  is 
in  reality  nothing  more  than  a  recovery  of  what  she  once  possessed. 
This  recovery  is  very  properly  called  by  Plato  reminiscence,  not  as 
being  attended  with  actual  recollection  in  the  present  life,  but  as  being 
an  actual  repossession  of  what  the  soul  had  lost  through  her  oblivious 
union  with  the  body.  Alluding  to  this  essential  knowledge  of  the  soul, 
which  discipline  evocates  from  its  dormant  retreats,  Plato  says,  in  the 
Sophista,  “  that  we  know  all  things  as  in  a  dream,  and  are  again 
ignorant  of  them,  according  to  vigilant  perception.”  Hence  too,  as 
Proclus4  well  observes,  it  is  evident  that  the  soul  does  not  collect  her 
knowledge  from  sensibles,  nor  from  things  partial  and  divisible  discover 
the  whole  and  tlie  one.  For  it  is  not  proper  to  think  that  things  which 
have  in  no  respect  a  real  subsistence,  should  be  the  leading  causes  of 
knowledge  to  the  soul ;  and  that  things  which  oppose  each  other  and 
are  ambiguous,  should  precede  science  which  has  a  sameness  of  sub¬ 
sistence  ;  nor  that  things  which  are  variously  mutable  should  be  gene¬ 
rative  of  reasons  which  are  established  in  unity ;  nor  that  tilings 
indefinite  should  be  the  causes  of  definite  intelligence.  It  is  not  fit, 

1  O  Ulya.;  xynv,  xcu  >1  pzyatoi. 

2  See  the  Additional  Notes  on  the  First  Alcibiades,  p.  500. 
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therefor^,  that  the  truth  of  things  eternal  should  be  received  from 
the  many ,  nor  the  discrimination  of  universals  from  sensibles,  nor  a 
judgment  respecting  what  is  good  from  irrational  natures;  but  it  is  re¬ 
quisite,  that  the  soul  entering  within  herself,  should  investigate  in  her¬ 
self  the  true  and  the  good,  and  the  eternal  reasons  of  things. 

We  have  said  that  discipline  awakens  the  dormant  knowledge  of  the 
soul ;  and  Plato  considered  this  as  particularly  effected  by  the  mathe¬ 
matical  disciplines.  Plence  he  asserts  of  theoretic  arithmetic,  that  it 
imparts  no  small  aid  to  our  ascent  to  real  being,  and  that  it  liberates 
us  from  the  wandering  and  ignorance  about  a  sensible  nature.  Geome¬ 
try  too  is  considered  by  him  as  most  instrumental  to  the  knowledge  of 

O 

the  good,  when  it  is  not  pursued  for  the  sake  of  practical  purposes,  but 
as  the  means  of  ascent  to  an  intelligible  essence.  Astronomy  also 
is  useful  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  fabricator  of  all  things,  and. 
contemplating  as  in  most  splendid  images  the  ideal  world,  and  its  inef¬ 
fable  cause.  And  lastly  music,  when  properly  studied,  is  subservient 
to  our  ascent,  viz.  when  from  sensible  we  betake  ourselves  to  the  con¬ 
templation  of  .ideal  and  divine  harmony.  Unless,  however,,  we  thus  em¬ 
ploy  the  mathematical  disciplines,  the  study  of  them  is  justly  considered 
by  Plato  as  imperfect  and  useless,  and  of  no  worth.  For  as  the  true 
end  of  man  according  to  his  philosophy  is  an  assimilation  to.  divinity,  in 
the  greatest  perfection  of  which  human  nature  is  capable,  whatever 
contributes  to  this,  is  to  be  ardently  pursued;  but  whatever  has  a  dif¬ 
ferent  tendency,  however  necessary  it  may  be  to  the  wants  and  eonveni- 
encies  of  the  mere  animal  life,  is  comparatively  little  and  vile.  Hence 
it  is  necessary  to  pass  rapidly  from  things  visible  and  audible,  to  those 
which  are  alone  seen  by  the  eye  of  intellect.  For  the  mathematical 
sciences,  when  properly  studied,  move  the  inherent  knowledge  of  the 
soul;  awaken  its  intelligence;  purify  its  dianoetic  power;  call  forth  its 
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essential  forms  from  their  dormant  retreats;  remove  that  oblivion  and 
ignorance  which  are  congenial  with  our  birth;  and  dissolve  the  bonds 
arising  from  our  union  with  an  irrational  nature.  It  is  therefore  beauti¬ 
fully  said  by  Plato,  in  the  7th  book  of  his  Republic,  “  that  the  soul 
through  these  disciplines  has  an  organ  purified  and  enlightened,  which  is 
blinded  and  buried  by  studies  of  a  different  kind,  an  organ  better  worth 
saving  than  ten  thousand  eyes,  since  truth  becomes  visible  through  this 
alone.” 

Dialectic,  however,  or  the  vertex  of  the  mathematical  sciences,  as  it  is 
called  by  Plato  in  his  Republic,  is  that  master  discipline  which  particu¬ 
larly  leads  us  up  to  an  intelligible  essence.  Of  this  first  of  sciences, 
which  is  essentially  different  from  vulgar  logic,  and  is  the  same  with 
what  Aristotle  calls  the  first  philosophy  and  wisdom,  I  have  largely 
spoken  in  the  introduction  and  notes  to  the  Parmenides.  Suffice  it 
therefore  to  observe  in  this  place,  that  dialectic  differs  from  mathemati¬ 
cal  science  in  this,  that  the  latter  flows  from,  and  the  former  is  void  of 
hypothesis.  That  dialectic  has  a  power  of  knowing  universals  ;  that  it 
ascends  to  good  and  the  supreme  cause  of  all ;  and  that  it  considers 
good  as  the  end  of  its  elevation  ;  but  that  the  mathematical  science, 
which  previously  fabricates  for  itself  definite  principles,  from  which  it 
evinces  things  consequent  to  such  principles,  does  not  tend  to  the  prin¬ 
ciple,  but  to  the  conclusion.  Idence  Plato  does  not  expel  mathemati¬ 
cal  knowledge  from  the  number  of  the  sciences,  but  asserts  it  to  be  the. 
next  in  rank  to  that  one  science  which  is  the  summit  of  all ;  nor  does  he 
accuse  it  as  ignorant  of  its  own  principles,  but  considers  it  as  receiving 
these  from  the  master  science  dialectic,  and  that  possessing  them  without 
any  demonstration,  it  demonstrates  from  these  its  consequent  propositions. 

Hence  Socrates,  in  the  Republic,  speaking  of  the  power  of  dialectic, 
says,  that  it  surrounds  all  disciplines  like  a  defensive  enclosure,  and 
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elevates  those  that  use  it,  to  the  good  itself,  and  the  first  unities ;  that  it 
purifies  the  eye  of  the  soul ;  establishes  itself  in  true  beings,  and  the  one 
principle  of  all  things,  and  ends  at  last  in  that  which  is  no  longer  hypo¬ 
thetical.  The  power  of  dialectic,  therefore,  being  thus  great,  and  the 
end  of  this  path  so  mighty,  it  must  by  no  means  be  confounded  with  ar¬ 
guments  which  are  alone  conversant  with  opinion  :  for  the  former  is  the 
guardian  of  sciences,  and  the  passage  to  it  is  through  these,  but  the  latter 
is  perfectly  destitute  of  disciplinative  science.  To  which  we  may  add, 
that  the  method  of  reasoning,  which  is  founded  in  opinion,  regards  only 
that  which  is  apparent;  but  the  dialectic  method  endeavours  to  arrive 
at  the  one  itself,  always  employing  for  this  purpose  steps  of  ascent,  and 
at  last  beautifully  ends  in  the  nature  of  the  good.  Very  different,  there¬ 
fore,  is  it  from  the  merely  logical  method,  which  presides  over  the 
demonstrative  phantasy,  is  of  a  secondary  nature,  and  is  alone  pleased 
with  contentious  discussions.  For  the  dialectic  of  Plato  for  the  most 
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part  employs  divisions  and  analyses  as  primary  sciences,  and  as  imitating 
the  progression  of  beings  from  the  one ,  and  their  conversion  to  it  again. 
It  likewise  sometimes  uses  definitions  and  demonstrations,  and  prior  to 
these  the  definitive  method,  and  the  divisive  prior  to  this.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  merely  logical  method,  which  is  solely  conversant  with  opinion, 
is  deprived  of  the  incontrovertible  reasonings  of  demonstration. 

The  following  is  a  specimen  of  the  analytical  method  of  Plato's 
dialectic  r.  Of  analysis  there  are  three  species.  For  one  is  an  ascent 
from  sensibles  to  the  first  intclligibles ;  a  second  is  an  ascent  through 
things  demonstrated  and  subdemonstrated,  to  undemonstrated  and  im¬ 
mediate  propositions;  and  a  third  proceeds  from  hypothesis  to  unhypo- 
thetical  principles.  Of  the  first  of  these  species,  Plato  has  given  a  most 

*  Yid.  Alcin.  de  Doctr.  Plat.  cap.  v. 
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admirable  specimen  in  the  speech  of  Diotima  in  tne  Banquet.  For 
there  he  ascends  from  the  beauty  about  bodies  to  the  beauty  in  souls , 
from  this  to  the  beauty  in  right  disciplines;  from  this  again  to  the  beauty 
in  laws ;  from  the  beauty  in  laws  to  the  ample  sea  of  beauty  (to  wfcu 
7 relwycs  r ov  ymXod)  ;  and  thus  proceeding,  he  at  length  arrives  at  the  beautiful 

itself. 

The  second  species  of  analysis  is  as  follows:  It  is  necessary  to  make 
the  thing  investigated,  the  subject  of  hypothesis;  to  survey  such  things 
as  are  prior  to  it;  and  to  demonstrate  these  from  things  posterior,  as¬ 
cending  to  such  as  are  prior,  till  we  arrive  at  the  first  thing,  and  to  which 
we  give  our  assent.  But  beginning  from  this,  we  descend  synthetically 
to  the  thing  investigated.  Of  this  species,  the  following  is  an  example, 
from  the  Phsedrus  of  Plato.  It  is  inquired  if  the  soul  is  immortal ; 
and  this  being  hypothetically  admitted,  it  is  inquired  in  the  next  place 
if  it  is  always  moved.  This  being  demonstrated,  the  next  inquiry  is,  if 
that  which  is  always  moved,  is  self-moved  ;  and  this  again  being  de¬ 
monstrated,  it  is  considered  whether  that  which  is  self-moved,  is  the 
principle  of  motion ;  and  afterwards  if  the  principle  is  unbegotten. 
This  then  being  admitted  as  a  thing  acknowledged,  and  likewise  that 
what  is  unbegotten  is  incorruptible,  the  demonstration  of  the  thing  pro¬ 
posed  is  thus  collected.  If  there  is  a  principle,  it  is  unbegotten  and 
incorruptible.  That  which  is  self-moved  is  the  principle  of  motion. 
Soul  is  self-moved.  Soul  therefore  (i.  e.  the  rational  soul)  is  incorrup¬ 
tible,  unbegotten,  and  immortal 

Of  the  third  species  of  analysis,  which  proceeds  from  the  hypothetical 
to  that  which  is  unhypothetic,  Plato  has  given  a  most  beautiful  speci¬ 
men  in  the  first  hypothesis  of  his  Parmenides.  For  here,  taking  for  his 
hypothesis  that  the  one  is,  he  proceeds  through  an  orderly  series  of 
negations,  which  are  not  privative  of  their  subjects,  but  generative  of 
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things  which  are  as  it  were  their  opposites,  till  he  at  length  takes  away 
the  hypothesis,  that  the  one  is.  For  he  denies  of  it  all  discourse  and 
every  appellation.  And  thus  evidently  denies  of  it  not  only  that  it  is 
but  even  negation.  For  all  things  are  posterior  to  the  one ;  viz.  thin  o  s 
known,  knowledge,  and  the  instruments  of  knowledge.  And  thus,  be¬ 
ginning  from  the  hypothetical,  he  ends  in  that  which  is  unhypothetical, 
and  truly  ineffable. 

Having  taken  a  general  survey,  both  of  the  great  world  and  the 
microcosm  man,  I  shall  close  this  account  of  the  principal  dogmas  of 
Plato,  with  the  outlines  of  his  doctrine  concerning  Providence  and  Fate, 
as  it  is  a  subject  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  the  difficulties  in  which 
it  is  involved  are  happily  removed  by  that  prince  of  philosophers1. 

In  the  first  place,  therefore,  Providence,  according  to  common  con¬ 
ceptions,  is  the  cause  of  good  to  the  subjects  of  its  care  ;  and  Fate  is  the 
cause  of  a  certain  connexion  to  generated  natures.  This  being  admitted, 
let  us  consider  what  the  things  are  which  are  connected.  Of  beings, 
therefore,  some  have  their  essence  in  eternity,  and  others  in  time.  But 
by  beings  whose  essence  is  in  eternity,  I  mean  those  whose  energy  as 
well  as  their  essence  is  eternal ;  and  by  beings  essentially  temporal,  those 
whose  essence  is  always  in  generation,  or  becoming  to  be,  though  this 
should  take  place  in  an  infinite  time.  The  media  between  these  two 
extremes  are  natures,  which,  in  a  certain  respect,  have  an  essence  per¬ 
manent  and  better  than  generation,  or  a  flowing  subsistence,  but  whose 
energy  is  measured  by  time.  For  it  is  necessary  that  every  procession 
from  things  first  to  last  should  be  effected  through  media.  The  medium, 
therefore,  between  these  two  extremes,  must  either  be  that  which  has  an 
eternal  essence,  but  an  energy  indigent  of  time,  or,  on  the  contrary,  that 

1  See  the  anfient  Latin  version  of  Proclus  on  Providence  and  Fate,  in  the  8th  vol.  of  the  Bib- 
iioth.  Grasc.  of  Fabricius. 
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which  has  a  temporal  essence,  but  an  eternal  energy.  It  is  impossible, 
however,  for  the  latter  of  these  to  have  any  subsistence  ;  for  if  this  were 
admitted,  energy  would  be  prior  to  essence.  The  medium,  therefore, 
must  be  that  whose  essence  is  eternal,  but  energy  temporal.  And  the 
three  orders  which  compose  this  first  middle  and  last  are,  the.  intellectual, 
psychical  (or  that  pertaining  to  soul),  and  corporeal.  For  from  what 
has  been  already  said  by  us  concerning  the  gradation  of  beings,  it 
is  evident  that  the  intellectual  order  is  established  in  eternity,  both  in 
essence  and  energy  ;  that  the  corporeal  order  is  always  in  generation,  or 
advancing  to  being,  and  this  either  in  an  infinite  time,  or  in  a  part  of 
time  ;  and  that  the  psychical  is  indeed  eternal  in  essence,  but  tem¬ 
poral  in  energy.  Where  then  shall  we  rank  things  which,  being  dis¬ 
tributed  either  in  places  or  times,  have  a  certain  coordination  and 
sympathy  with  each  other  through  connexion?  It  is  evident  that  they 
must  be  ranked  among  altermotive  and  corporeal  natures.  For  ot 
things  which  subsist  beyond  the  order  of  bodies,  some  are  better  both 
than  place  and  time ;  and  others,  though  they  energize  according  to 
time,  appear  to  be  entirely  pure  from  any  connexion  with  place. 

Hence  things  which  are  governed  and  connected  by  Fate  are  entirely 
altermotive  and  corporeal.  If  this  then  is  demonstrated,  it  is  manifest, 
that  admitting  Fate  to  be  a  cause  of  connexion,  we  must  assert  that  it 
presides  over  altermotive  and  corporeal  natures.  If,  therefore,  we  look 
to  that  which  is  the  proximate  cause  of  bodies,  and  through  which  also 
altermotive  beings  are  moved,  breathe,  and  are  held  together,  we  shall 
find  that  this  is  nature,  the  energies  of  which  are  to  generate,  nourish, 
and  increase.  If,  therefore,  this  power  not  only  subsists  in  us  and  all 
other  animals  and  plants,  but  prior  to  partial  bodies  there  is,  by  a  much 
greater  necessity,  one  nature  of  the  world  which  comprehends  and  is 
motive  of  all  bodies ;  it  follows,  that  nature  must  be  the  cause  of  thing* 
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connected,  and  that  in  this  we  must  investigate  Fate.  Hence  Fate  is 
nature,  or  that  incorporeal  power  which  is  the  one  life  of  the  world,  pre¬ 
siding  over  bodies,  moving  all  things  according  to  time,  and  connecting 
the  motions  of  things  that,  by  places  and  times,  are  distant  from  each 
other.  It  is  likewise  the  cause  of  the  mutual  sympathy  of  mortal  na¬ 
tures,  and  of  their  conjunction  with  such  as  are  eternal.  For  the  nature 
which  is  in  us,  binds  and  connects  all  the  parts  of  our  body,  of  which 
also  it  is  a  certain  Fate.  And  as  in  our  body  some  parts  have  a  principal 
subsistence,  and  others  are  less  principal,  and  the  latter  are  consequent 
to  the  former,  so  in  the  universe,  the  generations  of  the  less  principal 
parts  are  consequent  to  the  motions  of  the  more  principal,  viz.  the  sub¬ 
lunary  generations  to  the  periods  of  the  celestial  bodies ;  and  the  circle 
of  the  former  is  the  image  of  the  latter. 

Hence  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  Providence  is  deity  itself,  the 
fountain  of  all  good.  For  whence  can  good  be  imparted  to  all  things, 
but  from  divinity  ?  So  that  no  other  cause  of  good  but  deity  is,  as  Plato 
says,  to  be  assigned.  And,  in  the  next  place,  as  this  cause  is  superior 
to  all  intelligible  and  sensible  natures,  it  is  consequently  superior  to 
Fate.  Whatever  too  is  subject  to  Fate,  is  also  under  the  dominion  of 
Providence;  having’  its  connexion  indeed  from  Fate,  but  deriving  the 
good  which  it  possesses  from  Providence.  But  again,  not  all  things 
that  are  under  the  dominion  of  Providence  are  indigent  of  Fate ;  for  in- 
telligibles  are  exempt  from  its  sway.  Fate  therefore  is  profoundly 
conversant  with  corporeal  natures;  since  connexion  introduces  time  and 
corporeal  motion.  Hence  Plato,  looking  to  this,  says  in  the  Timaeus, 
that  the  world  is  mingled  from  intellect  and  necessity,  the  former  ruling 
over  the  latter.  For  by  necessity  here  he  means  the  motive  cause  of 
bodies,  which  in  other  places  he  calls  Fate.  And  this  with  great  pro¬ 
priety.;,  since  every  body  is  compelled  to  do  whatever  it  does,  and  to 
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suffer  whatever  it  suffers  ;  to  heat  or  to  be  heated,  to  impart  or  to  receive 
cold.  But  the  elective  power  is  unknown  to  a  corporeal  nature  ;  so 
that  the  necessary  and  the  nonelective  may  be  said  to  be  the  peculiarities 
of  bodies. 

As  there  are  two  genera  of  things  therefore,  the  intelligible  and  the 
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sensible,  so  likewise  there  are  two  kingdoms  of  these  ;  that  of  Providence 
upwards,  which  reigns  over  intelligibles  and  sensibles,  and  that  of  Fate 
downwards,  which  reigns  over  sensibles  only.  Providence  likewise 
differs  from  Fate,  in  the  same  manner  as  deity,  from  that  which  is  divine 
indeed,  but  by  participation,  and  not  primarily.  For  in  other  things 
we  see  that  which  has  a  primary  subsistence,  and  that  which  subsists  ac¬ 
cording  to  participation.  Thus  the  light  which  subsists  in  the  orb  of 
the  sun  is  primary  light,  and  that  which  is  in  the  air,  according  to  par¬ 
ticipation  ;  the  latter  being  derived  from  the  former.  And  life  is  pri¬ 
marily  in  the  soul,  but  secondarily  in  the  body.  Thus  also,  according  to 
Plato,  Providence  is  deity,  but  Fate  is  something  divine,  and  not  a  god  : 
for  it  depends  upon  Providence,  of  which  it  is  as  it  were  the  image. 
As  Providence  too  is  to  intelligibles,  so  is  Fate  to  sensibles.  And  alter¬ 
nately  as  Providence  is  to  Fate,  so  are  intelligibles  to  sensibles.  But  in¬ 
telligibles  are  the  first  of  beings,  and  from  these  others  derive  their  sub¬ 
sistence.  And  hence  the  order  of  Fate  depends  on  the  dominion 
of  Providence. 

In  the  second  place,  let  us  look  to  the  rational  nature  itself,  when 
correcting  the  inaccuracy  of  sensible  information,  as  when  it  accuses  the 
sight  of  deception,  in  seeing  the  orb  of  the  sun  as  not  larger  than  a  foot 
in  diameter;  when  it  represses  the  ebullitions  of  anger,  and  exclaims 
with  Ulysses, 

“  Endure  my  heart 

or  when  it  restrains  the  wanton  tendencies  of  desire  to  corporeal  de- 
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light.  For  in  all  such  operations  it  manifestly  subdues  the  ir rational 
motions,  both  gnostic  and  appetitive,  and  absolves  itself  from  them,  as 
from  things  foreign  to  its  nature.  But  it  is  necessary  to  investigate  the 
essence  of  every  thing,  not  from  its  perversion,  but  from  its  energies  ac¬ 
cording  to  nature.  If  therefore  reason,  when  it  energizes  in  us  as  rea¬ 
son,  restrains  the  shadowy  impression  of  the  delights  of  licentious  desire, 
punishes  the  precipitate  motion  of  fury,  and  reproves  the  senses  as  full 
of  deception,  asserting  that 

tf  We  nothing  accurate,  or  see,  or  hear  1 

and  if  it  says  this,  looking  to  its  internal  reasons,  none  of  which  it 
knows  through  the  body,  or  through  corporeal  cognitions,  it  is  evident 
that,  according  to  this  energy,  it  removes  itself  far  from  the  senses,  con¬ 
trary  to  the  decision  of  which  it  becomes  separated  from  those  sorrows 
and  delights. 

After  this,  let  us  direct  our  attention  to  another  and  a  better  motion 
of  our  rational  soul,  when,  during  the  tranquillity  of  the  inferior  parts, 
by  a  self-eonverlive  energy,  it  sees  its  own  essence,  the  powers  which  it 
contains,  the  harmonic  reasons  from  which  it  consists,  and  the  many  lives 
of  which  it  is  the  middle  boundary,  and  thus  finds  itself  to  be  a  rational 
world,  the  image  of  prior  natures  from  which  it  proceeds,  but  the  para¬ 
digm  of  such  as  are  posterior  to  itself.  To  this  energy  of  the  soul,  theo¬ 
retic  arithmetic  and  geometry  greatly  contribute ;  for  these  remove  it 
from  the  senses,  purify  the  intellect  from  the  irrational  forms  of  life  with 
which  it  is  surrounded,  and  lead  it  to  the  incorporeal  perception  of 
ideas.  For  if  these  sciences  receive  the  soul  replete  with  images,  and 
knowing  nothing  subtile,  and  unattended  with  material  garrulity ;  and  if 
they  elucidate  reasons  possessing  an  irrefragable  necessity  of  demon* 


’  A  line  of  Epicharmus,  See  the  Phjedot 
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stration,  and  forms  full  of  all  certainty  and  immateriality',  and  which 
by  no  means  call  to  their  aid  the  inaccuracy  of  sensible^,  do  they  not 
evidently  purify  our  intellectual  life  from  things  which  fill  us  with  a  pri¬ 
vation  of  intellect,  and  which  impede  our  perception  of  true  being  i 

After  both  these  operations  of  the  rational  soul,  let  us  now  survey  her 
highest  intelligence,  through  which  she  sees  her  sister  souls  in  the  uni¬ 
verse,  who  are  allotted  a  residence  in  the  hea vens,  and  in  the  whole  of 
a  visible  nature,  according  to  the  will  of  the  fabricator  of  the  world . 
But  above  all  souls  she  sees  intellectual  essences  and  orders.  For  a  dei- 
form  intellect  resides  above  every  soul,  and  which  also  imparts  to  the 
soul  an  intellectual  habit.  Prior  to  these,  however,  she  sees  those  divine 
monads,  from  which  all  intellectual  multitudes  receive  their  unions. 
For  above  all  things  united,  there  must  necessarily  be  unific  causes ; 
above  things  vivified,  vivifying  causes  ;  above  intellectual  natures,  these 
that  impart  intellect  ;  and  above  all  participants,  imparticipable  natures. 
From  all  these  elevating  modes  of  intelligence,  it  must  be  obvious  to 
such  as  are  not  perfectly  blind,  how  the  soul,  leaving  sense  and  body  be¬ 
hind,  surveys  through  the  projecting  energies  of  intellect  those  beings* 
that  are  entirely  exempt  from  all  connexion  with  a  corporeal  nature. 

The  rational  and  intellectual  soul  therefore,  in  whatever  manner  it 
may  be  moved  according  to  nature,  is  beyond  body  anil  sense.  And 
hence  it  must  necessarily  have  an  essence  separate  from  both.  But 
from  this  again,  it  becomes  manifest,,  that  when  it  energizes  according 
to  its  nature,  it  is  superior  to  Fate,  and  beyond  the  reach  of  its  attractive 
power;  but  that,  when  falling  into  sense  and  things  irrational  and  cor- 
poralized,  it  follows  downward  natures,  and  lives  with  them  as  with 
inebriated  neighbours,  then  together  with  them  it  becomes  subject  to 
the  dominion  of  Fate.  For  again,  it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be 
an  order  of  beings  of  such  a  kind,  as  to  subsist  according  to  essence  above 
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Fate,  but  to  be  sometimes  ranked  under  it  according  to  habitude.  .  For  if 
there  are  beings,  and. such  are  all  intellectual  natures,  which  are  eter¬ 
nally  established  above  the  laws  of  Fate,  and  also  such  which,  according 
to  the  whole  of  their  life,  are  distributed  under  the  periods  of  Fate,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  medium  between  these  should  be  that  nature  which 
-is  sometimes  above,  and  sometimes  under  the  dominion  of  Fate.  For 
the  procession  of  incorporeal  natures  is  much  more  without  a  vacuum 
than  that  of  bodies. 

The  free  will  therefore  of  man,  according  to  Plato,  is  a  rational 
elective  power,  desiderative  of  true  and  apparent  good,  and  leading 
the  soul  to  both,  through  which  it  ascends  and  descends,  errs  and  acts 
with  rectitude.  And  hence  the  elective  will  be  the  same  with  that  which 
characterizes  our  essence.  According  to  this  power,  we  differ  from 
divine  and  mortal  natures :  for  each  of  these  is  void  of  that  two-fold 
inclination  ;  the  one  on  account  of  its  excellence  being  alone  established 
in  true  good  ;  but  the  other  in  apparent  good,  on  account  of  its  defect. 
Intellect  too  characterizes  the  one,  but  sense  the  other  ;  and  the  former, 
as  Plotinus  says,  is  our  king,  but  the  latter  our  messenger.  We  therefore 
are  established  in  the  elective  power  as  a  medium ;  and  having  the 
ability  of  tending  both  to  true  and  apparent  good,  when  we  tend  to  the 
former  we  follow  the  guidance  of  intellect,  when  to  the  latter,  that  of 
sense.  The  power  therefore  which  is  in  us  is  not  capable  of  all  things. 
For  the  powrer  which  is  omnipotent  is  characterized  by  unity  ;  and  on 
this  account  is  all-powerful,  because  it  is  one,  and  possesses  the  form  of 
good.  But  the  elective  power  is  two-fold,  and  on  this  account  is  not 
:  able  to  effect  all  things  ;  because  by  its  inclinations  to  true  and  apparent 
good,  it  falls  short  of  that  nature  which  is  prior  to  all  things.  It  would 
however  be  all-powerful,  if  it  had  not  an  elective  impulse,  and  was 
will  alone.  For  a  life  subsisting  according  to  will  alone  subsists  accord- 
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ins:  to  good,  because  the  will  naturally  tends  to  good,  and  such  a  life 
makes  that  which  is  characteristic  in  us  most  powerful  and  deiform. 
And  hence  through  this  the  soul,  according  to  Plato,  becomes  divine,, 
and  in  another  life,  in  conjunction  with  deity,  governs  the  world.  And 
thus  much  for  the  outline of  the  leading  dogmas  of  the  philosophy  of 
Plato. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  Introduction,.  I  observed  that,  in  drawing 
these  outlines,  I  should  conduct  the  reader  through  novel  and  solitary 
path .  solitary  indeed  they  must  be  since  they  have  been  unfre¬ 
quented  from  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Ju  ti  ian  to  the  present  time  ; 
and  novel  they  will  doubtless  appear  to  readers  of  every  description, 
and  particularly  to  those  who  have  been  nursed  as  it  were  in  the  bosom 
of  matter,  the  pupils  of  experiment,  the  darlings  of  sense,  and  the 
legitimate  descendants  of  the  earth-born  race  that  warred  on.  the  Olym¬ 
pian  gods.  To  such  as  these,  who  have  gazed  on  the  dark  and  defoimed 
face  of  their  nurse,  till  they  are  incapable  of  beholding,  the  light  of 
truth,  and  who  are  become  so  drowsy  from  drinking  immoderately  of 
the  cup  of  oblivion,  that  their  whole  life  is  nothing  more  than  a  trans¬ 
migration  from  sleep  to  sleep,,  and  from  dream  to  dream,  like  men 
passing  from  one  bed  to  another, — to  such  as  these,  the  road  through 
which  we  have  been  travelling  will  appear  to  be  a.  delusive  passage, 
and  the  objects  which  we  have  surveyed  to  be  nothing  more  than 
phantastic  visions,  seen  only  by  the  eye  of  imagination,  and  when  seen, 
idle  and  vain  as  the  dreams  of  a  shadow. 

The  following  arguments,  however,  may  perhaps  awaken  some  few  of 
these  who  are  less  lethargic  than  the  rest,  from  the  sleep  of  sense,  and 
enable  them  to  elevate  their  mental  eye  from  the  dark  mire  in  which* 
they  are  plunged,  and  gain  a  glimpse  of  this  most  weighty  truth,  that 
there  is  -another  world,  of  which  this  is  nothing  more  than  a  most 
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obscure  resemblance,  and  another  life,  of  which  this  is  but  the  flying 
mockery.  My  present  discourse  therefore  is  addressed  to  those  who 
consider  experiment  as  the  only  solid  criterion  of  truth.  In  the  first 
place  then,  these  men  appear  to  be  ignorant  of  the  invariable  laws  of 
demonstration  properly  so  called,  and  that  the  necessary  requisites  of 
all  demonstrative  1  propositions  are  these  ;  that  they  exist  as  causes,  are 
primary,  more  excellent,  peculiar,. true,  and  known  than  the  conclu¬ 
sions,.  For  every  demonstration  not  only  consists  of  principles  prior  to 
others,  but  of  such  as  are  eminently  first ;  since  if  the  assumed  pro¬ 
positions  may  be  demonstrated  by  other  assumptions,  such  propositions 
may  indeed  appear  prior  to  the  conclusions,  but  are  by  no  means 
entitled  to  the  appellation  of  first.  Others,  on  the  contrary,  which 
require  no  demonstration,  but  are  of  themselves  manifest,  are  deservedly 
esteemed  the  first,  the  truest,  and  the  best.  Such  indemonstrable 
truths  were  called  by  the  antients  axioms  from  their  majesty  and  autho¬ 
rity,  as  the  assumptions  which  consitute  demonstrative  syllogisms 
derive  all  their  force  and  cfhcacy  from  these. 

In  the  next  place,  they  seem  not  to  be  sufficiently  aware,  that  uni¬ 
versal  is. better  than  partial  demonstration.  For  that  demonstration  is 
the  more  excellent  which  is  derived  from  the  better  cause ;  but  a 
universal  is  more  extended  and  excellent  than  a  partial  cause  ;  since  the 
arduous  investigation  of  the  why  in  any  subject  is  only  stopped  by  the 
arrival  at  universals.  Thus  if  we  desire  to  know  why  the  outward 
angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal  to  four  right  angles,  and  it  is  answered, 
Because  the  triangle  is  isosceles ;  we  again  ask,  But  why  because 
isosceles  ?  And  if  it  be  replied,  Because  it  is  a  triangle  ;  we  may  again 
inquire,  But  why  because  a  triangle  ?  To  which  we  finally  answer, 


4  -Sec  the  Second  Analytics  of  Aristotle, 
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because  a  triangle  is  a  right-lined  figure.  And  here  our  inquiry  rests  at 
that  universal  idea,  which  embraces  every  preceding  particular  one,  and 
is  contained  in  no  other  more  general  and  comprehensive  than  itself. 
Add  too,  that  the  demonstration  of  particulars  is  almost  the  demon¬ 
stration  of  infinites  ;  of  universals  the  demonstration  of  Unites  ;  and  of 
infinites  there  can  be  no  science.  That  demonstration  likewise  is  the 
best  which  furnishes  the  mind  with  the  most  ample  knowledge;  and 
this  is  alone  the  province  of  universals.  We  may  also  add,  that  he 
who  knows  universals  knows  particulars  likewise  in  capacity ;  but  we 
cannot  infer  that  he  who  has  the  best  knowledge  of  particulars  knows 
anything  of  universals.  And  lastly,  that  which  is  universal  is  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  intellect  and  reason;  but  particulars  are  coordinated  to  the 
perceptions  of  sense. 

But  here  perhaps  the  experimentalist  will  say,  admitting  all  this  to 
be  true,  yet  we  no  otherwise  obtain  a  perception  of  these  universals 
than  by  an  induction  of  particulars,  and  abstraction  from  sensibles. 
To  this  I  answer  that  the  universal  which  is  the  proper  object  of  science, 
is  not  by  any  means  the  offspring  of  abstraction ;  and  induction  is  no 
otherwise  subservient  to  its  existence  than  as  an  exciting  cause.  Bor  if 
scientific  conclusions  are  indubitable,  if  the  truth  of  demonstration  is 
necessary  and  eternal,  this  universal  is  truly  all ,  and  not  like  that  gained 
by  abstraction,  limited  to  a  certain  number  of  particulars.  Thus  the 
proposition  that  the  angles  of  every  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right,  if  it 
is  indubitably  true,  that  is,  if  the  term  every  in  it  really  includes  all 
triangles,  cannot  be  the  result  of  any  abstraction ;  for  this,  however 
extended  it  may  be,  is  limited,  and  falls  far  short  of  universal  compre¬ 
hension.  Whence  is  it  then  that  the  dianoetic  power  concludes  thus 
confidently  that  the  proposition  is  true  of  all  triangles  ?  For  if  it  be  said 
that  the  mind,  after  having  abstracted  triangle  from  a  certain  number  of 
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particulars,  adds  from  itself  what  is  wanting  to  complete  the  all ;  in  the 
first  place,  no  man,  I  believe,  will  say  that  any  such  operation  as  this 
took  place  in  his  mind  when  he  first  learnt  this  proposition  ;  and  in  the 
next  place,  if  this  should  be  granted,  it  would  follow  that  such  propo¬ 
sition  is  a  mere  fiction,  since  it  is  uncertain  whether  that  which  is  added 
to  complete  the  all  is  truly  added ;  and  thus  the  conclusion  will  n& 
longer  be  indubitably  necessary. 

In  short,  if  the  words  all  and  every ,  with  which  every  page  of  theoretic 
mathematics  is  full,  mean  what  they  are  conceived  by  all  men  to  mean, 
and  if  the  universals  which  they  signify  are  the  proper  objects  of 
science,  such  universals  must  subsist  in  the  soul  prior  to  the  energies 
of  sense.  Hence  it  will  follow  that  induction  is  no  otherwise  subser¬ 
vient  to  science,  than  as  it  produces  credibility  in  axioms  and  petitions  ; 
and  this  by  exciting  the  universal  conception  of  these  latent  in  the 
soul.  The  particulars,  therefore,  of  which  an  induction  is  made  in 
order  to  produce  science,  must  be  so  simple,  that  they  may  be  imme¬ 
diately  apprehended,  and  that  the  universal  may  be  predicated  of 
them  without  hesitation.  The  particulars  of  the  experimentalists  are 
not  of  this  kind,  and  therefore  never  can  be  sources  of  science  truly 
so  called. 

Of  this,  however,  the  man  of  experiment  appears  to  be  totally  igno¬ 
rant,  and  in  consequence  of  this,  he  is  likewise  ignorant  that  parts  cam 
only  be  truly  known  through  wholes,  and  that  this  is  particularly  the 
case  with  parts  when  they  belong  to  a  whole,  which,  as  we  have  already 
observed,  from  comprehending  in  itself  the  parts  which  it  produces,  is 
called  a  whole  prior  to  parts.  As  he,  therefore,  would  by  no  means 
merit  the  appellation  of  a  physician  who  should  attempt  to  cure  any 
part  of  the  human  body  without  a  previous  knowledge  of  the  whole  ; 
so  neither  can  he  know  any  thing  truly  of  the  vegetable  life  of  plants, 
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who  has  not  a  previous  knowledge  of  that  vegetable  life  which  subsists 
in  the  earth  as  a  whole  prior  to,  because  the  principle  and  cause  of,  all 
partial  vegetable  life,  and  who  still  prior  to  this  has  not  a  knowledge  of 
that  greater  whole  of  this  kind  which  subsists  in  nature  herself;  nor,  as 
Hippocrates  justly  observes,  can  he  know  any  thing  truly  of  the  nature 
of  the  human  body  who  is  ignorant  what  nature  is  considered  as  a  great 
comprehending  whole.  And  if  this  be  true,  and  it  is  so  most  indubi¬ 
tably,  with  all  physiological  inquiries,  how  much  more  must  it  be  the 
case  with  respect  to  a  knowledge  of  those  incorporeal  forms  to  which, 
we  ascended  in  the  first  part  of  this  Introduction,  and  which  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  proceeding  from  wholes  entirely  exempt  from  body  are  parti¬ 
cipated  by  it,  with  much  greater  obscurity  and  imperfection  ?  Here 
then  is  the  great  difference,  and  a  mighty  one  it  is,  between  the  know¬ 
ledge  gained  by  the  most  elaborate  experiments,  and  that  acquired  by 
scientific  reasoning,  founded  on  the  spontaneous,  unperverted,  and 
self-luminous  conceptions  of  the  soul.  The  former  does  not  even  lead 
its  votary  up  to  that  one  nature  of  the  earth  from  which  the  natures  of 
all  the  animals  and  plants  on  its  surface,  and  of  all  the  minerals  and 
metals  in  its  interior  parts,  blossom  as  from  a  perennial  root.  The  latter 
conducts  its  votary  through  all  the  several  mundane  wholes  up  to  that 
great  whole  the  world  itself,  and  thence  leads  him  through  the  luminous 
order  of  incorporeal  wholes  to  that  vast  whole  of  wholes,  in  which  all 
other  wholes  are  centered  and  rooted,  and  which  is  no  other  than  the 
principle  of  all  principles,  and  the  fountain  of  deity  itself.  No  less 
remarkable  likewise  is  the  difference  between  the  tendencies  of  the  two 
pursuits  :  for  the  one  elevates  the  soul  to  the  most  luminous  heights,  and 
to  that  great  ineffable  which  is  beyond  all  altitude  ;  but  the  other  is  the 
cause  of  a  mighty  calamity  to  the  soul,  since,  according  to  the  elegant 
expression  of  Plutarch,  it  extinguishes  her  principal  and  brightest  eye, 
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the  knowledge  of  divinity.  In  short,  the  one  leads  to  all  that  is  grand, 
sublime  and  splendid  in  the  universe ;  the  other  to  all  that  is  little, 
groveling 1 2  and  dark.  The  one  is  the  parent  of  the  most  pure  and 
ardent  piety ;  the  genuine  progeny  of  the  other  are  impiety  and  atheism. 
And,  in  fine,  the  one  confers  on  its  votary  the  most  sincere,  permanent, 
and  exalted  delight ;  the  other  continual  disappointment,  and  unceasing 
molestation. 

If  such  then  are  the  consequences,  such  the  tendencies  of  experimen¬ 
tal  inquiries,  when  prosecuted  as  the  criterion  of  truth,  and  daily  ex¬ 
perience  3  unhappily  shows  that  they  are,  there  can  be  no  other  remedy 
for  this  enormous  evil  than  the  intellectual  philosophy  of  Plato.  So  ob¬ 
viously  excellent  indeed  is  the  tendency  of  this  philosophy,  that  its 
author,  for  a  period  of  more  than  two  thousand  years,  has  been  univer¬ 
sally  celebrated  by  the  epithet  of  divine.  Such  too  is  its  preeminence, 
that  it  may  be  shown,  without  much  difficulty,  that  the  greatest  men  of 
antiquity,  from  the  time  in  which  its  salutary  light  first  blessed  the 
human  race,  have  been  more  or  less  imbued  with  its  sacred  principles, 
have  been  more  or  less  the  votaries  of  its  divine  truths.  Thus,  to  mention 
a  few  from  among  a  countless  multitude.  In  the  catalogue  of  those  cn- 

1  That  this  must  be  the  tendency  of  experiment,  when  prosecuted  as  the  criterion  of  truth,  is 
evident  from  what  Bacon,  the  prince  of  modern  philosophy,  says  in  the  104th  Aphorism  of  his 
Novum  Organum,  that  ‘‘  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision  ”  For  he  there  sagely  observes  that  wings* 
are  not  to  be  added  to  the  human  intellect,  but  rather  lead  and  weights;  that  all  its  leaps  and 
flights  may  be  restrained.  That  this  is  not  yet  done,  but  that  when  it  is  we  may  entertain  better 
hopes  respecting  the  sciences.  “  Itaque  hominum  intellectui  non  plumse  addendae,  sed  plumbum, 
potius,  et  pondera;  ut  cohibeant  omnem  saltum  et  volatum.  Atque  hoc  adhuc  factum  nonesty. 
quum  vero  factum  fuerit,  melius  de  scientiis  sperare  licebit.’'  A  considerable  portion  of  lead 
must  certainly  have  been  added  to  the  intellect  of  Bacon  when  he  wrote  this  Aphorism. 

2  1  never  yet  knew  a  man  who  made  experiment  the  test  of  truth,  and  I  have  known  many  such, 
that  was  not  atheistically  inclined. 
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dued  with  sovereign  power,  it  had  for  its  votaries  Dion  the  Siracusian, 
Julian  the  Roman,  and  Chosroes  the  Persian,  emperor;  among  the  lead¬ 
ers  of  armies,  it  had  Chabrias  and  Phocion,  those  brave  generals  of  the 
Athenians  ;  among  mathematicians,  those  leading  stars  of  science,  Eu¬ 
doxus,  Archimedes  1  and  Euclid ;  among  biographers,  the  inimitable 
Plutarch  ;  among  physicians,  the  admirable  Galen;  among  rhetoricians* 
those  unrivalled  orators  Demosthenes  and  Cicero ;  among  critics,  that 
prince  of  philologists,  Longinus  ;  and  among  poets,  the  most  learned  and 
majestic  Virgil.  Instances,  though  not  equally  illustrious,  yet  approxi¬ 
mating  to  these  in  splendour,  may  doubtless  be  adduced  after  the  fall  of 
the  Roman  empire ;  hut  then  they  have  been  formed  on  these  great  an- 
tients  as  models,  and  are,  consequently,  only  rivulets  from  Platonic 
streams.  And  instances  of  excellence  in  philosophic  attainments,  similar 
to  those  among  the  Greeks,  might  have  been  enumerated  among  the 
moderns,  if  the  hand  of  barbaric  despotism  had  not  compelled  philoso¬ 
phy  to  retire  into  the  deepest  solitude,  by  demolishing  her  schools,  and 

1  I  have  ranked  Archimedes  among  the  Platonists,  because  he  cultivated  the  mathematical 
sciences  Platonieally,  as  is  evident  from  the  testimony  of  Plutarch  in  his  Life  of  Marcellus,  p.  30;  * 
For  he  there  informs  us  that  Archimedes  considered  the  being  busied  about  mechanics,  and  in 
short  every  art  which  is  connected  with  the  common  purposes  of  life,  as  ignoble  and  illiberal  ; 
and  that  those  things  alone  were  objects  of  his  ambition  with  which  the  beautiful  and  the  excel¬ 
lent  were  present,  unmingled  with  the  necessary,  —  t nv  mpi  t a  pr Trpxy/jixTiixv,  xxi 

arx^av  tsxvyiv  xpei0i$  etpaTno/juvriv,  aytwn  kou  fixvaverev  nyYicrufjisvoij  exuvx  xa-Ta6t<rQxi  fxcva, 

auTou  (piXoTi/xiaVy  oi;  to  xa\ov  xat  Trspirrov  afxiye;  rov  ava.yn.xiov  TTpoaemv. — The  great  accuracy 
and  elegance  in  the  demonstrations  of  Euclid  and  Archimedes,  which  have  not  been  equalled  by 
any  of  our  greatest  modern  mathematicians,  were  derived  from  a  deep  conviction  of  this  important 
yuth.  On  the  other  hand  modern  mathematicians,  through  a  profound  ignorance  of  this  divine 
truth,  and  looking  to  nothing  but  the  wants  and  conveniences  of  the  animal  life  of  man,  as  if  the 
gratification  of  his  senses  was  his  only  end,  have  corrupted  pure  geometry,  by  mingling  with  it 
algebraical  calculations,  and  through  eagerness  to  reduce  it  as  much  as  possible  to  practical 
purposes,  have  more  anxiously  sought  after  conciseness  than  accuracy,  facility  than  elegance  of 
geometrical  demonstration, 

involving; 
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involving  tlie  human  intellect  in  Cimmerian  darkness.  In  our  own 
country,  however,  though  no  one  appears  to  have  wholly  devoted  himself 
to  the  study  of  this  philosophy,  and  he  who  does  not  will  never  penetrate 
its  depths,  yet  we  have  a  few  bright  examples  of  no  common  proficiency 
in  its  more  accessible  parts.  The  instances  I  allude  to  are  Shaftesbury, 
Akenside,  Harris,  Petwin,  and  Sydenham.  So  splendid  is  the  speci¬ 
men  of  philosophic  abilities  displayed  by  these  writers,  like  the  fair 
dawning  of  some  unclouded  morning,  that  we  have  only  deeply  to  regret 
that  the  sun  of  their  genius  sat,  before  we  were  gladdened  with  its 
effulgence.  Ilad  it  shone  with  its  full  strength,  the  writer  of  this  Intro¬ 
duction  would  not  have  attempted  either  to  translate  the  works,  or 
elucidate  the  doctrines  of  Plato;  but  though  it  rose  with  vigour,  it  dis¬ 
persed  not  the  clouds  in  which  its  light  was  gradually  involved,  and  the 
eye  in  vain  anxiously  waited  for  its  meridian  beam. 

In  short,  the  principles  of  the  philosophy  of  Plato  are  of  all  others 
tlie  most  friendly  to  true  piety,  pure  morality,  solid  learning,  and  sound 
government.  For  as  it  is  scientific  in  all  its  parts,  and  in  these  parts 
comprehends  all  that  can  be  known  by  man  in  theology  and  ethics,  and 
all  that  is  necessary  for  him  to  know  in  physics,  it  must  consequently 
contain  in  itself  the  source  of  all  that  is  great  and  good  both  to  indi¬ 
viduals  and  communities,  must  necessarily  exalt  while  it  benefits,  and 
deify  while  it  exalts. 

We  have  said  that  this  philosophv  at  first  shone  forth  through  Plato 
with  an  occult  and  venerable  splendour;  and  it  is  owing  to  the  hidden 
manner  in  which  it  is  delivered  by  him,  that  its  depth  was  not  fathomed 
till  many  ages  after  its  promulgation,  and  when  fathomed,  was  treated 
Ivy  superficial  readers  with  ridicule  and  contempt.  Plato  indeed  is 
not  singular  in  delivering  his  philosophy  occultly :  for  this  was  the 
custom  of  all  the  great  antients;  a  custom  not  originating  from  a  wish 
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to  become  tyrants  in  knowledge,  and  keep  the  multitude  in  ignorance, 
but  from  a  profound  conviction  that  the  sublimest  truths  are  profaned 
when  clearly  unfolded  to  the  vulgar.  This  indeed  must  necessarily 
follow  ;  since,  as  Socrates  in  Plato  justly  observes,  “  it  is  not  lawful  for 
the  pure  to  be  touched  by  the  impure and  the  multitude  are  neither 
purified  from  the  defilements  of  vice,  nor  the  darkness  of  two-fold 
ignorance.  Hence,  while  they  are  thus  doubly  impure,  it  is  as  impossi¬ 
ble  for  them  to  perceive  the  splendours  of  truth,  as  for  an  eye  buried  in 
mire  to  survey  the  light  of  (fay. 

The  depth  of  this  philosophy  then  does  not  appear  to  have  been  per¬ 
fectly  penetrated  except  by  the  immediate  disciples  of  Plato,  for  more 
than  five  hundred  years  after  its  first  propagation.  For  though  Crantor, 
Atticus,  Albinus,  Galen,  and  Plutarch,  were  men  of  great  genius,  and 
made  no  common  proficiency  in  philosophic  attainments,  yet  they 
appear  not  to  have  developed  the  profundity  of  Plato’s  conceptions  ; 
they  withdrew  not  the  veil  which  covers  his  secret  meaning,  like  the 
curtains1  which  guarded  the  adytum  of  temples  from  the  profane  eye  ; 
and  they  saw  not  that  all  behind  the  veil  is  luminous,  and  that  there 
divine  spectacles  2  every  where  present  themselves  to  the  view.  This 
task  was  reserved  for  men  who  were  bom  indeed  in  a  baser  n^c,  but  who 
being  allotted  a  nature  similar  to  their  leader,  were  the  true  interpreters 
of  his  mystic  speculations.  The  most  conspicuous  of  these  are,  the  great 
Plotinus,  the  most  learned  Porphyry,  the  divine  Jambliehus,  the  most 
acute  Syrianus,  Proclus  the  consummation  of  philosophic  excellence, 
the  magnificent  Hierocles,  the  concisely  elegant  Sallust,  and  the  most 
inquisitive  Damascius.  By  these  men,  who  were  truly  links  of  the  golden 

E7ri  tuv  teyofAHcov  teAstdv,  tx  fj.zv  ahra  a;  Sri^oi  xxi  rouvoax^  tx  Je  7rxpxTETX7uxTx> 

7rpo£fG\yvTXi,  akxrx  tx  iv  t oi;  ahrots  tpuhxTToncii.  Psellus  ill  Alleg.  do  Sphin. 

2  See  my  Dissertation  on  the  Mysteries. 
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chain  of  deity,  all  that  is  sublime,  all  that  is  m  stic  in  the  doctrines  of 
Plato  (and  they  are  replete  with  both  these  in  a  transcendent  de  ree), 
was  freed  from  its  obscurity  and  unfolded  into  the  most  pleasing  and 
admirable  light,  i  hen  labouis,  however,  have  been  ungratefully  re¬ 
ceived.  The  beautiful  light  which  they  benevolently  disclosed  has 
hitherto  unnoticed  illumined  philosophy  in  her  desolate  retreats,  like  a 
lamp  shining  on  some  venerable  statue  amidst  dark  and  solitary 
ruins.  The  prediction  of  the  master  has  been  unhappily  fulfilled  in  these 
his  most  excellent  disciples.  44  For  an  attempt  of  this  kind,”  says  he  r, 
will  only  be  beneficial  to  a  few,  who  from  small  vestiges,  previously 
demonstrated,  are  themselves  able  to  discover  these  abstruse  particulars. 
But  with  respect  to  the  rest  of  mankind,  some  it  will  fill  with  a  con¬ 
tempt  by  no  means  elegant,  and  others  with  a  lofty  and  arrogant  hope, 
that  they  shall  now  learn  certain  excellent  things.”  Thus  with  respect 
to  these  admirable  men,  the  last  and  the  most  legitimate  of  the  fol¬ 
lowers  of  Plato,  some  from  being  entirely  ignorant  of  the  abstruse 
dogmas  of  Plato,  and  finding  these  interpreters  full  of  conceptions  which 
are  by  no  means  obvious  to  every  one  in  the  writings  of  that  philosopher, 
have  immediately  concluded  that  such  conceptions  are  mere  jargon  and 
revery,  that  they  are  not  truly  Platonic,  and  that  they  are  nothing  more 
than  streams  which,  though  originally  derived  from  a  pure  fountain,  have 
become  polluted  by  distance  from  their  source.  Others,  who  pay 
attention  to  nothing  but  the  most  exquisite  purity  of  language,  look 
down  with  contempt  upon  every  writer  who  lived  after  the  fall  of  the 
Macedonian  empire;  as  if  dignity  and  weight  of  sentiment  were  inse¬ 
parable  from  splendid  and  accurate  diction ;  or  as  if  it  were  im¬ 
possible  for  elegant  writers  to  exist  in  a  degenerate  age.  So  far  is  this 


1  See  the  7th  Epistle  of  Plato. 
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from  being  the  case,  that  though  the  style  of  Plotinus  1  and  Jambli- 
chus 1  is  by  no  means  to  be  compared  with  that  of  Plato,  yet  this 
inferiority  is  lost  in  the  depth  and  sublimity  of  their  conceptions,  and 
is  as  little  regarded  by  the  intelligent  reader,  as  motes  in  a  sun-beam 
by  the  eye  that  gladly  turns  itself  to  the  solar  light. 

As  to  the  style  of  Porphyry,  when  we  consider  that  he  was  the  disci¬ 
ple  of  Longinus,  whom  Eunapius  elegantly  calls  “  a  certain  living 

1  It  would  seem  that  those  intemperate  critics  who  have  thought  proper  to  revile  Plotinus,  the 
leader  of  the  latter  Platonists,  have  paid  no  attention  to  the  testimony  of  Longinus  concerning 
this  most  wonderful  man,  as  preserved  by  Porphyry  in  his  life  of  him.  For  Longinus  there 
says,  “  that  though  he  does  not  entirely  accede  to  many  of  his  hypotheses,  yet  he  exceed¬ 
ingly  admires  and  loves  the  form  of  his  writing,  the  density  of  his  conceptions,  and  the  philo¬ 
sophic  manner  in  which  his  questions  are  disposed  And  in  another  place  he  says,  “  Plo¬ 
tinus,  as  it  seems,  has  explained  the  Pythagoric  and  Platonic  principles  more  clearly  than  those 
that  were  prior  to  him  ;  for  neither  are  the  writings  of  Numenius,  Cronius,  Moderatus,  and 
Thrasyllus,  to  be  compared  for  accuracy  with  those  of  Plotinus  on  this  subject  f .”  After  such 
a  testimony  as  this  from  such  a  consummate  critic  as  Longinus,  the  writings  of  Plotinus  have 
nothing  to  fear  from  the  imbecile  censure  of  modern  critics.  I  shall  only  further  observe,  that 
Longinus,  in  the  above  testimony,  does  not  give  the  least  hint  of  his  having  found  any  polluted 
streams ,  or  corruption  of  the  doctrines  of  Plato,  in  the  works  of  Plotinus.  There  is  not  indeed  the 
least  vestige  of  his  entertaining  any  such  opinion  in  any  part  of  what  he  has  said  about  this  most 
extraordinary  man.  This  discovery  was  reserved  for  the  more  acute  critic  of  modern  times, 
who,  by  a  happiness  of  conjecture  unknown  to  the  antients,  and  the  assistance  of  a  good  index, 
can  in  a  few  days  penetrate  the  meaning  of  the  jprofoundest  writer  of  antiquity,  and  bid  defiance 
even  to  the  decision  of  Longinus. 

2  Of  this  most  divine  man,  who  is  justly  said  by  the  emperor  Julian  to  have  been  posterior  in¬ 
deed  in  time,  but  not  in  genius  even  to  Plato  himself,  see  the  life  which  I  have  given  in  the  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Restoration  of  the  Platonic  Theology,  in  the  second  vol.  of  my  Proclus  on  Euclid. 

*  Ot<  tot  fA.lv  viroSttrlxv  m  TPetvv  fxi  Taf  7roXXaf  TrpccitpSa i  s-vpiivCr.xi,  t»v  Ji  TuTrov  tti(  xai  tout  inoiajv  t’  avtpo f 

»uxv xai  to  cptXoo'otpov  T ns  tw  ^nTnfAaTuv  J;a9(tr£aj;  i/TTEpCaXXevTMf  ayafAcu  xai  <f<Xai. 

"t  O?  fAcv  Tas  TTuSayopciu;  *p%ai  xai  TJXaroovtAaf,  a-;  iJixei,  orpo;  <ra<}>s<rT£pav  irpo  auT*u  xa.Taa-Txrafrivo;  tf'lJ'llTIV  oiie  yap  at' 
nyyvf  T(  «  Noi/xrjviou,  »ai  Kpvvtvv,  xtu  Motiparov  xa<  GparsAXoy  roi(  nXainvou  mpt  t«i  aurtev  trjypatA/A3g-iV  Eis  axpi Ce.av. 

vol.  i.  j!  library, 
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library,  and  walking  museum  1  ■’  it  is  but  reasonable  to  suppose  that  he 
imbibed  some  portion  of  his  master  s  excellence  in  writing.  That  he 
did  so  is  abundantly  evident  from  the  testimony  of  Eunapius,  who  par¬ 
ticularly  commends  his  style,  for  its  dearness ,  purity ,  and  grace. 
“  Hence,”  says  he,  “  Porphyry  being  let  down  to  men  like  a  mercurial 
chain, .  through  his  various  erudition,  unfolded  every  thing  into  perspi¬ 
cuity  and  purity*.”  And  in  another  place  he  speaks  of  him  as  abound¬ 
ing  with  all  the  graces  of  diction,  and  as  the  only  one  that  exhibited 
and  proclaimed  the  praise  of  his  master3.  With  respect  to  the  style 
of  Proclus,  it  is  pure,  clear  and  elegant,  like  that  of  Dionysius  Halicar¬ 
nassus,  but  is  much  more  copious  and  magnificent ;  that  of  Hierocles 
is  venerable  and  majestic,  and  nearly  equals  the  style  of  the  greatest 
antients ;  that  of  Sallust  possesses  an  accuracy  and  a  pregnant  brevity, 
which  cannot  easily  be  distinguished  from  the  composition  of  the  Sta¬ 
gnate  ;  and  lastly,  that  of  Damascius  is  clear  and  accurate,  and  highly 
worthy  a  most  investigating  mind. 

Others  again  have  filled  themselves  with  a  vain  confidence,  from 
reading  the  commentaries  of  these  admirable  interpreters,  and  have  in 
a  short  time  considered  themselves  superior  to  their  masters.  This  was 
the  case  with  Ficinus,  Picus,  Dr.  Henry  Moore,  and  other  psuedo 
PI  atoms ts,  their  contemporaries,  who,  in  order  to  combine  Christianity 
with  the  doctrines  of  Plato,  rejected  some  of  his  most  important  tenets, 
and  perverted  others,  and  thus  corrupted  one  of  these  systems,  and 
afforded  no  real  benefit  to  the  other. 

Bi^XioSyiXyiv  Tii/a  xai  vspi7rareuv  (i ovattov. 

2  O  fi  YloptpufiQs  ujTrsp  Epfia'iurt  trupa  xai  irpoi  ai6pt»nov$  tvivsvcuffxs  2 )a  mikiXrts  7 raihias 

TTAVTO.  £[J  TO  tVyvu<7T0V  HO.I  Xa6apOV  f|»7y£?ifV. 

3  n«™v  &UTCS  ocvaTpe^uv  xapW)  i*ovo{  ot  avafoiMvs  xat  avaxripurTuv  rev  2k2s:<rxatov.  Eunap. 
in  Porphy.  vit. 
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But  who  are  the  men  by  whom  these  latter  interpreters  of  Plato  are 
reviled  ?  When  and  whence  did  this  defamation  originate  ?  Was  it  when 
the  fierce  champions  for  the  trinity  fled  from  Galilee  to  the  groves  of 
Academus,  and  invoked,  but  in  vain,  the  assistance  of  Philosophy  ? 
When 

The  trembling  grove  confess’d  its  fright, 

The  wood-nymphs  started  at  the  sight; 

Ilissus  backward  urg’d  his  course. 

And  rush’d  indignant  to  his  source. 

Was  it  because  that  mitered  sophist,  Warburton,  thought  fit  to  talk 
of  the  polluted  streams  of  the  Alexandrian  school,  without  knowing 
any  thing  of  the  source  whence  those  streams  are  derived  ?  Or  was  it 
because  some  heavy  German  critic,  who  knew  nothing  beyond  a  verb 
in  y/,  presumed  to  grunt 1  at  these  venerable  heroes  ?  Whatever  was 
its  source,  and  whenever  it  originated,  for  I  have  not  been  able  to  dis¬ 
cover  either,  this  however  is  certain,  that  it  owes  its  being  to  the  most 
profound  Ignorance,  or  the  most  artful  Sophistry,  and  that  its  origin  is 
no  less  contemptible  than  obscure.  For  let  us  but  for  a  moment  con¬ 
sider  the  advantages  which  these  latter  Platonists  possessed  beyond  any 
of  their  modern  revilers.  In  the  first  place,  they  had  the  felicity  of 
having  the  Greek  for  their  native  language,  and  must  therefore,  as  they 
were  confessedly  learned  men,  have  understood  that  language  incom¬ 
parably  better  than  any  man  since  the  time  in  which  the  antient  Greek 
was  a  living  tongue.  In  the  next  place,  they  had  books  to  consult, 
written  by  the  immediate  disciples  of  Plato,  which  have  been  lost  for 
upwards  of  a  thousand  years,  besides  many  Pythagoric  writings  from 
which  Plato  himself  derived  most  of  his  more  sublime  dogmas.  Hence 

1  E net  3e  craMi/  v;  tyqvZe  Kara,  tov  /utbud'or  A\kxiov,  nahiv  avayxr)  m  rov  Tpa^/j.a,TiKo>  vovtc*. 
vrpoxu^xt.  Simplicius  de  Philopono,  in  Comment,  ad  Aristot.  de  Coelo,  p.  35,  6. 
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we  find  the  works  of  Parmenides,  Empedocles,  the  Eieatic  Zeno,  Speu- 
sippus,  Xenocrates,  and  many  other  illustrious  philosophers  of  the  highest, 
antiquity,  who  were  either  genuine  Platonists,  or  the  sources  of  Pla¬ 
tonism,  are  continually  cited  by  these  most  excellent  interpreters.  And 
in  the  third  place  they  united  the  greatest  abilities  to  the  most  unwearied 
exertions,  the  greatest  purity  of  life  to  the  most  piercing  vigour  of 
intellect.  Now  when  it  is  considered  that  the  philosophy  to  the 
study  of  which  these  great  men  devoted  their  lives,  was  professedly 
delivered  by  its  author  in  obscurity ;  that  Aristotle  himself  studied  it 
for  twenty  }Tears  ;  and  that  it  was  no  uncommon  thing,  as  Plato  informs 
us  in  one  of  his  Epistles,  to  find  students  unable  to  comprehend  its  sub- 
limest  tenets  even  in  a  longer  period  than  this, — when  all  these  circum¬ 
stances  are  considered,  what  must  we  think  of  the  arrogance,  not  to  say 
impudence,  of  men  in  the  seventeenth,  eighteenth,  and  nineteenth  cen¬ 
turies,  who  have  dared  to  calumniate  these  great  masters  of  wisdom  ? 
Of  men,  with  whom  the  Greek  is  no  native  language  ;  who  have  no  such 
books  to  consult  as  those  had  whom  they  revile ;  who  have  never 
thought,  even  in  a  dream,  of  making  the  acquisition  of  wisdom  the 
great  object  of  their  life ;  and  who  in  short  have  committed  that  most 
baneful  error  of  mistaking  philology  for  philosophy,  and  words  for 
things  ?  When  such  as  these  dare  to  defame  men  who  may  be  justly 
ranked  among  the  greatest  and  wisest  of  the  antients,  what  else  can  be 
said,  than  that  they  are  the  legitimate  descendants  of  the  suitors  of 
Penelope,  whom,  in  the  animated  language  of  Ulysses, 

Laws  or  divine  or  human  fail’d  to  move. 

Or  shame  of  men,  or  dread  of  gods  above  ; 

Heedless  alike  of  infamy  or  praise. 

Or  Fame’s  eternal  voice  in  future  days1. 

1  Pope’s  Odyssey,  book  xxii.  v.  47,  &e. 
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But  it  is  now  time  to  present  the  reader  with  a  general  view  of  the 
works  of  Plato,  and  also  to  speak  of  the  preambles,  digressions,  and 
style  of  their  author,  and  of  the  following  translation.  In  accomplishing 
the  first  of  these,  I  shall  avail  myself  of  the  Synopsis  of  Mr.  Sydenham, 
taking  the  liberty  at  the  same  time  of  correcting  it  where  it  appears  to 
be  erroneous,  and  of  making  additions  to  it  where  it  appears  to  be 
deficient. 

The  dialogues  of  Plato  are  of  various  kinds;  not  only  with  regard 
to  those  different  matters,  which  are  the  subjects  of  them  ;  but  in  respect 
of  the  manner  also,  in  which  they  are  composed  or  framed,  and  of  the 
form  under  which  they  make  their  appearance  to  the  reader.  It  will 
therefore,  as  I  imagine,  be  not  improper,  in  pursuance  of  the  admo¬ 
nition  given  us  by  Plato  himself  in  his  dialogue  named  1  Phcedrus,  and 
in  imitation  of  the  example  set  us  by  the 1 2  3  antient  Platonists,  to  distin¬ 
guish  the  several  kinds ;  by  dividing  them,  first,  into  the  most  gene¬ 
ral  ;  and  then,  subdividing  into  the  subordinate ;  till  we  come  to  those 
lower  species,  that  particularly  and  precisely  denote  the  nature  of  the 
several  dialogues,  and  from  which  they  ought  to  take  their  respective 
denominations. 

1  E«v  pn  t<£  kxt  eiJjj  S'lxipeiadai  rx  ovtx ,  xxi  pux  i&a  Ji/varof  ji  xxb’  sv  btx<rrov  •ntpi'kaix- 

Gxvstv,  oi/ttot5  fcrxai  T£xv‘xoi  boyuv  Trspi,  kx9’  6(701/  Suvxtov  xv9pu7np.  Whoever  is  unable  to  divide 
and  distinguish  things  into  their  several  sorts  or  species ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  referring  every 
particular  to  its  proper  species,  to  comprehend  them  all  in  one  general  idea;  will  never  under¬ 
stand  any  writings,  of  which  those  things  are  the  subject,  like  a  true  critic,  upon  those  high 
principles  of  art  to  which  the  human  understanding  reaches.  Y1*xt.  We  have  thought 

proper,  here,  to  paraphrase  this  passage,  for  the  sake  oF  giving  to  every  part  of  so  important  a 
sentence  its  full  force,  agreeably  to  the  tenor  of  Plato’s  doctrine ;  and  in  order  to  initiate  our 
readers  into  a  way  of  thinking,  that  probably  many  of  them  are  as  yet  unacquainted  with., 

2  See  Aioy.  Axtpr.  &G.  •/. 
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The  most  general  division  of  the  writings  of  Plato,  is  into  those  of 
the  Sceptical  kind,  and  those  of  the.  Dogmatical.  In  the  former  sort, 
nothing  is  expressly  either  proved  or  asserted  :  some  philosophical  ques¬ 
tion  only  is  considered  and  examined ;  and  the  reader  is  left  to  himself 
to  draw  such  conclusions,  and  discover  such  truths,  as  the  philosopher 
means  to  insinuate.  This,  is  done,  either  in  the  way  of  inquiry,  or  in 
the  way  of  controversy  and  dispute.  In  the  way  of  controversy  are 
carried  on  all  such  dialogues,  as  tend  to  eradicate  false  opinions ; 
and  that,  either  indirectly,  by  involving  them  in  difficulties,  and  em¬ 
barrassing  the  maintainers  of  them ;  or  directly,  by  confuting  them. 
In  the  way  of  inquiry  proceed  those,  whose  tendency  is  to  raise  in  the 
mind  right  opinions ;  and  that,  either  by  exciting  to  the  pursuit  of 
some  part  of  wisdom,  and  showing  in  what  manner  to  investigate  it ; 
or  by  leading  the  way,  and  helping  the  mind  forward  in  the  search. 
And  this  is  effected  by  a  process  through  opposing  arguments  r. 

The  dialogues  of  the  other  kind,  the  Dogmatical  or  Didactic,  teach 
explicitly  some  point  of  doctrine:  and  this  they  do,  either  by  laying 
it  down  in  the  authoritative  way,  or  by  proving  it  in  the  way  of  reason 
and  argument.  In  the  authoritative  way  the  doctrine  is  delivered* 
sometimes  by  the  speaker  himself  magisterially,  at  other  times  as  de¬ 
rived  to  him  by  tradition  from  wise  men.  The  argumentative  or  de¬ 
monstrative  method  of  teaching,  used  by  Plato,  proceeds  in  all  the 
dialectic  ways,  dividing ,  defining,  demonstrating,  and  analysing ;  and 
the  object  of  it  consists  in  exploring  truth  alone. 

1  It  is  neceflary  to  observe,  that  Plato  in  the  Parmenides  calls  all  that  part  of  his  Dialectic, 
which  proceeds  through  opposite  arguments,  yv^vatna  m'ha.n,  an  exercise  and  wandering . 
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According  to  this  division  is  framed  the  following  scheme,  or  table  : 
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1  We  have,  given  us  by  Diogenes  Laertius,  another  division  of  the  characters,  as  he  calls 
them,  of  Plato’s  writings,  different  from  that  exhibited  in  the  scheme  above.  This  we  have 
thought  proper  to  subjoin,  on  account  of  its  antiquity  and  general  reception. 
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The  learned  reader  will  observe  the  latter  half  of  the  dialogues,  according  to  this  scheme,  to 
be  described  by  metaphors  taken  from  the  gymnastic  art :  the  dialogues,  here  termed  gymnastic, 
being  imagined  to  bear  a  similitude  to  that  exercise ;  the  agonistic,  to  the  combat.  In  the 
lowest  subdivision,  indeed,  the  word  maieutic  is  a  metaphor  of  another  kind,  fully  explained  in 
Plato’s  Theaetetus :  the  maieutic  dialogues,  however,  were  supposed  to  resemble  giving  the  rudi¬ 
ments  of  the  art ;  as  the  peirastic  were,  to  represent  a  skirmish,  or  trial  of  proficiency  :  the 
endeictic  were,  it  seems,  likened  to  the  exhibiting  a  specimen  of  skill ;  and  the  anatreptic,  to 
presenting  the  spectacle  of  a  thorough  defeat,  or  sound  drubbing. 

The  principal  reason  why  we  contented  not  ourselves  with  this  account  of  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  dialogues  of  Plato,  was  the  capital  error  there  committed  in  the  first  subdivision,  of 
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The  philosopher,  in  thus  varying  his  manner,  and  diversifying  his 
writings  into  these  several  kinds,  means  not  merely  to  entertain  with 
their  variety ;  nor  to  teach,  on  different  occasions,  with  more  or  less 
plainness  and  perspicuity;  nor  yet  to  insinuate  different  degrees  of 
certainty  in  the  doctrines  themselves;  but  he  takes  this  method,  as  a 
consummate  master  of  the  art  of  composition  in  the  dialogue-way  of 
writing,  from  the  different  characters  of  the  speakers,  as  from  different 
elements  in  the  frame  of  these  dramatic  dialogues,  or  different  ingre¬ 
dients  in  their  mixture,  producing  some  peculiar  genius,  and  turn  of 
temper,  as  it  were,  in  each. 

Socrates  indeed  is  in  almost  all  of  them  the  principal  speaker;  but 
when  he  falls  into  the  company  of  some  arrogant  sophist ;  when  the 
modest  wisdom,  and  clear  science  of  the  one,  are  contrasted  with  the 
confident  ignorance,  and  blind  opinionativeness  of  the  other ;  dispute 
and  controversy  must  of  course  arise ;  where  the  false  pretender  can¬ 
not  fail  of  being  either  puzzled  or  confuted.  To  puzzle  him  only  is 
sufficient,  if  there  be  no  other  persons  present  ;  because  such  a  man 
can  never  be  confuted  in  his  own  opinion  :  but  when  there  is  an  au¬ 
dience  round  them,  in  danger  of  being  misled  by  sophistry  into  error, 
then  is  the  true  philosopher  to  exert  his  utmost,  and  the  vain  sophist 
to  be  convicted  and  exposed. 

course  extending  itself  through  the  latter.  This  error  consists  in  dividing  the  Didactic  dialogues 
with  regard  to  their  subject-matter ;  while  those  of  the  Inquisitive  sort  are  divided  with  respect 
to  the  manner  of  their  composition.  So  that  the  subdivisions  fall  not,  with  any  propriety, 
under  one  and  the  same  general  head.  Besides,  a  novice  in  the  works  of  Plato  might  hence 
be  led.  naturally  to  suppose,  that  the  dogmatical  or  didactic  dialogues  are,  all  of  them,  w  ritten 
in  the  same  manner ;  and  that  the  others,  those  of  the  inquisitive  kind,  by  us  termed  scepti¬ 
cal,  have  no  particular  subjects  at  all ;  or,  if  they  have,  that  their  subjects  are  different  from 
those  of  the  didactic  dialogues,  and  are  consequently  unphilosophical.  Now  every  one  of  the 
suppositions  here  mentioned  is  far  from  being  true. 
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In  some  dialogues  Plato  represents  bis  great  master  mixing  m  con¬ 
versation  with  young  men  of  the  best  families  in  the  commonwealth. 
When  these  happen  to  have  docile  dispositions  and  fair  minds,  then 
is  occasion  given  to  the  philosopher  to  call  forth  1  the  latent  seeds  of 
wisdom,  and  to  cultivate  the  noble  plants  with  true  doctrine,  in  the 
affable  and  familiar  way  of  joint  inquiry.  To  this  is  owing  the  inquisi¬ 
tive  genius  of  such  dialogues :  where,  by  a  seeming  equality  in  the  con¬ 
versation,  the  curiosity  or  zeal  of  the  mere  stranger  is  excited  ;  that  of 
the  disciple  is  encouraged ;  and  by  proper  questions,  the  mind  is  aided 
and  forwarded  in  the  search  of  truth. 

At  other  times,  the  philosophic  hero  of  these  dialogues  is  introduced 
in  a  higher  character,  engaged  in  discourse  with  men  of  more  improved 
understandings  and  enlightened  minds.  At  such  seasons  he  has  an 
opportunity  of  teaching  in  a  more  explicit  manner,  and  of  discovering 
the  reasons  of  things :  for  to  such  an  audience  truth  is  due,  and  all 
a  demonstration  possible  in  the  teaching  it.  Hence,  in  the  dialogues 
composed  of  these  persons,  naturally  arises  the  justly  argumentative 
or  demonstrative  genius ;  and  this,  as  we  have  before  observed,  accord¬ 
ing  to  all  the  dialectic  methods. 

But  when  the  doctrine  to  be  taught  admits  not  of  demonstration ;  of 
which  kind  is  the  doctrine  of  antiquities,  being  only  traditional,  and 
a  matter  of  belief  ;  and  the  doctrine  of  laws,  being  injunctional,  and 

1  We  require  exhortation,  that  we  may  be  led  to  true  good ;  dissuasion,  that  we  may  be  turned 
from  things  truly  evil;  olstetrication,  that  we  may  draw  forth  our  unperverted  conceptions;  and 
confutation,  that  we  may  be  purified  from  two-fold  ignorance. 

The  Platonists  rightly  observe,  that  Socrates,  in  these  cases,  makes  use  of  demonstrative 
and  just  reasoning,  (mtoJeixtuiou  ;)  whereas  to  the  novice  he  is  contented  with  argumenis  only 
probable,  (ttiSxvoi;;)  and  against  the  litigious  sophist  often  employs  such  as  are  (e^o-tjxoi) 
puzzling  and  contentious.  See  A/juv.  Eurayuy.  K vp.  r'. 
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the  matter  of  obedience  ;  the  air  of  authority  is  then  assumed  :  in  the 
former  cases,  the  doctrine  is  traditionally  handed  down  to  others  from 
the  authority  of  antient  sages  ;  in  the  latter,  is  magisterially  pro¬ 
nounced  with  the  authority  of  a  legislator  1 . 

Thus  much  for  the  manner,  in  which  the  dialogues  of  Plato  are 
severally  composed,  and  the  cast  of  genius  given  them  in  their  com¬ 
position.  The  form  under  which  they  appear,  or  the  external  character 
that  marks  them,  is  of  three  sorts ;  either  purely  dramatic,  like  the 
dialogue  of  tragedy  or  comedy ;  or  purely  narrative,  where  a  former 
conversation  is  supposed  to  be  committed  to  writing,  and  communi¬ 
cated  to  some  absent  friend  ;  or  of  the  mixed  kind,  like  a  narration  in 
dramatic  poems,  where  is  recited,  to  some  person  present,  the  story  of 
things  past. 

Having  thus  divided  the  dialogues  of  Plato,  in  respect  of  that  in¬ 
ward  form  or  composition,  which  creates  their  genius  ;  and  again,  with 
reference  to  that  outward  form,  which  marks  them,  like  flowers  and 
other  vegetables,  with  a  certain  character  ;  we  are  further  to  make  a 
division  of  them,  with  regard  to  their  subject  and  their  design ;  be¬ 
ginning  with  their  design,  or  end,  because  for  the  sake  of  this  are  all 
the  subjects  chosen.  The  end  of  all  the  writings  of  Plato  is  that 
which  is  the  end  of  all  true  philosophy  or  wisdom,  the  perfection  and 
the  happiness  of  man.  Man  therefore  is  the  general  subject;  and  the 
first  business  of  philosophy  must  be  to  inquire,  what  is  that  being  called 
man,  who  is  to  be  made  happy ;  and  what  is  his  nature,  in  the  perfcc- 

1  It  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  in  those  dialogues,  in  which  Socrates  is  indeed  introduced, 
but  sustains  an  inferior  part,  he  is  presented  to  our  view  as  a  learner ,  and  not  as  a  teacher ;  and 
this  is  the  case  in  the  Parmenides  and  Timeeus.  For  by  the  former  of  these  philosophers  he  is 
instructed  in  the  most  abstruse  theological  dogmas,  and  by  the  latter  in  the  whole  of  physio- 

logy. 
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tion  of  which  is  placed  his  happiness.  As  however,  in  the  preceding- 
part  of  this  Introduction,  we  have  endeavoured  to  give  the  outlines  of 
Plato’s  doctrine  concerning  man,  it  is  unnecessary  in  this  place  to  say 
any  thing  further  on  that  subject. 

The  dialogues  of  Plato,  therefore,  with  respect  to  their  subjects, 
may  be  divided  into  the  speculative,  the  practical,  and  such  as  are  of 
a  mixed  nature.  The  subjects  of  these  last  are  either  general,  com¬ 
prehending  both  the  others ;  or  differential,  distinguishing  them.  The 
general  subjects  are  either  fundamental,  or  final:  those  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  kind  are  philosophy,  human  nature,  the  soul  of  man ;  of  the 
final  kind  are  love,  beauty,  good.  The  differential  regard  knowledge, 
as  it  stands  related  to  practice ;  in  which  are  considered  two  questions : 
one  of  which  is,  whether  virtue  is  to  be  taught;  the  other  is,  whether 
error  in  the  will  depends  on  error  in  the  judgment.  The  subjects  of 
the  speculative  dialogues  relate  either  to  words,  or  to  things.  Of  the 
former  sort  are  etymology,  sophistry,  rhetoric,  poetry :  of  the  latter 
sort  are  science,  true  being,  the  principles  of  mind,  outward  nature. 
The  practical  subjects  relate  either  to  private  conduct,  and  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  mind  over  the  whole  man;  or  to  his  duty  towards  others  in 
his  several  relations ;  or  to  the  government  of  a  civil  state,  and  the 
public  conduct  of  a  whole  people.  Under  these  three  heads  rank  in 
order  the  particular  subjects  practical;,  virtue  in  general,  sanctity, 
temperance,  fortitude;  justice,  friendship,  patriotism,  piety;  the  rul¬ 
ing  mind  in  a  civil  government,  the  frame  and  order  of  a  state,  law  in 
general,  and  lastly,  those  rules  of  government  and  of  public  conduct, 
the  civil  laws. 

Thus,  for  the  sake  of  giving  the  reader  a  scientific,  that  is,  a  com¬ 
prehensive,  and  at  the  same  time  a  distinct,  view  of  Plato’s  writings, 
we  have  attempted  to  exhibit  to  him  their  just  and  natural  distino 

o  2  Uous ; 
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tions  ;  whether  he  chooses  to  consider  them  with  regard  to  their  inward 
form  or  essence,  their  outward  form  or  appearance,  their  matter,  or 
their  end :  that  is,  in  those  more  familiar  terms,  we  have  used  in  this 
Synopsis,  their  genius,  their  character,  their  subject,  and  their  design. 

And  here  it  is  requisite  to  observe,  that  as  it  is  the  characteristic  of 
the  highest  good  to  be  universally  beneficial,  though  some  things  are 
benefitted  by  it  more  and  others  less,  in  consequence  of  their  greater  or 
less  aptitude  to  receive  it ;  in  like  manner  the  dialogues  of  Plato  are  so 
largely  stamped  with  the  characters  of  sovereign  good,  that  they  are 
calculated  to  benefit  in  a  certain  degree  even  those  who  are  incapable 
of  penetrating  their  profundity.  They  can  tame  a  savage  sophist,  like 
Thrasymachus  in  the  Republic ;  humble  the  arrogance  even  of  those 
who  are  ignorant  of  their  ignorance ;  make  those  to  become  proficients 
in  political,  who  will  never  arrive  at  theoretic  virtue ;  and,  in  short,  like 
the  illuminations  of  deity,  wherever  there  is  any  portion  of  aptitude  in 
their  recipients,  they  purify,  irradiate,  and  exalt. 

After  this  general  view  of  the  dialogues  of  Plato,  let  us  in  the  next 
place  consider  their  preambles,  the  digressions  with  which  they  abound, 
and  the  character  of  the  style  in  which  they  are  written.  With  respect 
to  the  first  of  these,  the  preambles,  however  superfluous  they  may  at' 
first  sight  appear,  they  will  be  found  on  a  closer  inspection  necessary 
to  the  design  of  the  dialogues  which  they  accompany.  Thus  the  pre¬ 
fatory  part  of  the  Timaeus  unfolds,  in  images  agreeably  to  the  Pytha- 
goric  custom,  the  theory  of  the  world  ;  and  the  first  part  of  the  Par¬ 
menides,  or  the  discussion  of  ideas,  is  in  fact  merely  a  preamble  to  the 
second  part,  or  the  speculation  of  the  one  ;  to  which  however  it  is  essen¬ 
tially  preparatory.  Hence,  as  Plutarch  says,  when  he  speaks  of  Plato’s 
dialogue  on  the  Atlantic  island  :  These  preambles  are  superb  gates  and 
magnificent  courts  with  which  he  purposely  embellishes  Iris  great 
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edifices,  that  nothing  may  be  wanting  to  their  beauty,  and  that  all 
may  be  equal])7  splendid.  He  acts,  as  Dacier  well  observes,  like  a  great 
prince,  who.  when  he  builds  a  sumptuous  palace,  adorns  (in  the  language 
of  Pindar)  the  vestibule  with  golden  pillars.  For  it  is  fit  that  what  is 
first  seen  should  be  splendid  and  magnificent,  and  should  as  it  were 
perspicuously  announce  all  that  grandeur  which  afterwards  presents 
itself  to  the  view. 

With  respect  to  the  frequent  digressions  in  his  dialogues,  these  also, 
when  accurately  examined,  will  be  found  to  be  no  less  subservient  to  the 
leading  design  of  the  dialogues  in  which  they  are  introduced ;  at  the 
same  time  that  they  afford  a  pleasing  relaxation  to  the  mind  from  the 
labour  of  severe  investigation.  Hence  Plato,  by  the  most  happy  and  en¬ 
chanting  art,  contrives  to  lead  the  reader  to  the  temple  of  Truth,  through 
the  delightful  groves  and  vallies  of  the  Graces.  In  short,  this  cir¬ 
cuitous  course,  when  attentively  considered,  will  be  found  to  be  tho 
shortest  road  by  which  he  could  conduct  the  reader  to  the  desired  end  : 
for  in  accomplishing  this  it  is  necessary  to  regard  not  that  road  which 
is  most  straight  in  the  nature  of  tilings,  or  abstractedly  considered,  but 
that  which  is  most  direct  in  the  progressions  of  human  understanding. 

With  respect  to  the  style  of  Plato,  though  it  forms  in  reality  the  most 
inconsiderable  part  of  the  merit  of  his  writings,  style  in  all  philoso¬ 
phical  works  being  the  last  thing  that  should  be  attended  to,  yet  even, 
in  this  Plato  may  contend  for  the  palm  of  excellence  with  the  most 
renowned  masters  of  diction.  Hence  we  find  that  his  style  was  the 
admiration  of  the  finest  writers  of  antiquity.  According  to  Ammianus, 
Jupiter  himself  would  not  speak  otherwise,  if  he  were  to  converse  in 
the  Attic  tongue.  Aristotle  considered  his  style  as  a  medium  between 
poetry  and  prose.  Cicero  no  less  praises  him  for  the  excellence  of  bis 
diction  than  the  profundity  of  his  conceptions  ;  and  Longinus  calls  him, 
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Trith  respect  to  liis  language,  tlie  rival  of  Homer.  Hence  lie  is  con¬ 
sidered  by  this  prince  of  critics,  as  deriving  into  himself  abundant 
streams  from  the  Homeric  fountain,  and  is  compared  by  him,  in  his 
rivalship  of  Homer,  to  anew  antagonist,  who  enters  the  lists  against  one 
that  is  already  the  object  of  universal  admiration. 

Notwithstanding  this  praise,  however,  Plato  has  been  accused,  as 
Longinus  informs  11s,  of  being  frequently  hurried  away  as  by  a  certain 
Bacchic  fury  of  words  to  immoderate  and  unpleasant  metaphors,  and 
an  allegoric  magnificence  of  diction  1 .  Longinus  excuses  this  by  saying, 
that  whatever  naturally  excels  in  magnitude  possesses  very  little  of 
purity.  For  that,  sa}rs  he,  which  is  in  every  respect  accurate  is  in  danger 
of  littleness.  He  adds,  “  and  may  not  this  also  be  necessary,  that 
those  of  an  abject  and  moderate  genius,  because  they  never  encounter 
danger,  nor  aspire  after  the  summit  of  excellence,  are  for  the  most  part 
without  error  and  remain  in  security;  but  that  great  things  become  inse¬ 
cure  through  their  magnitude  ?”  Indeed  it  appears  to  me,  that  whenever 
this  exuberance,  this  Bacchic  fury,  occurs  in  the  diction  of  Plato,  it  is 
owing  to  the  magnitude  of  the  inspiring  influence  of  deity  with  which 
he  is  then  replete.  For  that  he  sometimes  wrote  from  divine  inspira¬ 
tion  is  evident  from  his  own  confession  in  the  Phaedrus,  a  great  part  of 
which  is  not  so  much  like  an  orderly  discourse  as  a  dithyrambic  poem. 
Such  a  style  therefore,  as  it  is  the  progeny  of  divine  mania,  which, 
as  Plato  justly  observes,  is  better  than  all  human  prudence,  sponta¬ 
neously  adapts  itself  to  its  producing  cause,  imitates  a  supernatural 
power  as  far  as  this  can  be  effected  bv  words,  and  thus  necessarily 
becomes  magnificent,  vehement,  and  exuberant;  for  such  arc  the 
characteristics  of  its  source.  All  judges  of  composition  however,  both 

1  Eth  yap  rouroi-c,  xai  rev  IlxaTai/a,  oy%  wiara  acrvpoua-t,  TroX^axis  u<T7itp  U7T9  Tii/Sf  Tuv 

Xeyav,  tt?  axpar:v;  xou  arums  fAETzpopxs,  real  u;  aX^yop.xov  ajsp. <pov  sxpepo/Atw.  Longin.  Tlcpi  T-^oui. 
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an  tie  nt  and  modern,  are  agreed  that  his  style  is  in  general  graceful  and 
pure  ;  and  that  it  is  sublime  without  being  impetuous  and  rapid.  It 
is  indeed  no  less  harmonious  than  elevated,  no  less  accurate 1  than 
magnificent.  It  combines  the  force  of  the  greatest  orators  with  the 
graces  of  the  first  of  poets  ;  and,  in  short,  is  a  river  to  which  those  justly- 
celebrated  lines  of  Denham  may  be  most  pertinently  applied: 

Tho’  deep,  yet  clear;  tho’  gentle,  yet  not  dull; 

Strong  without  rage,  without  o’erflowihg  full. 

Having  thus  considered  the  philosophy  of  Plato,  given  a  general 
view  of  his  writings,  and  made  some  observations  on  his  style,  it  only 
now  remains  to  speak  of  the  following  arrangement  of  his  dialogues 
and  translation  of  his  works,  and  then,  with  a  few  appropriate  obser¬ 
vations,  to  close  this  Introduction. 

As  no  accurate  and  scientific  arrangement  then  of  these  dialogues 
has  been  transmitted  to  us  from  the  antients,  I  was  under  the  necessity 
of  adopting  an  arrangement  of  my  own,  which  I  trust  is  not  unscientific, 
however  inferior  it  may  be  to  that  which  was  doubtless  made,  though 
unfortunately  lost,  by  the  latter  interpreters  of  Plato.  In  my  arrange¬ 
ment,  therefore,  I  have  imitated  the  order  of  the  universe,  in  which,  as 
I  have  already  observed,  wholes  precede  parts,  and  universals  parti¬ 
culars.  Hence  I  have  placed  those  dialogues  first  which  rank  as  wholes, 
or  have  the  relation  of  a  system,  and  afterwards  those  in  which  these 
systems  are  branched  out  into  particulars.  Thus,  after  the  First  Alci- 

1  The  reader  will  see,  from  the  notes  on  Plato’s  dialogues,  and  particularly  from  the  notes  on 
the  Parmenides  and  limaeus,  that  the  style  of  that  philosopher  possesses  an  accuracy  which  is 
not  to  be  found  in  any  modern  writer;  an  accuracy  of  such  a  wonderful  nature,  that  the  words 
are  exactly  commensurate  with  the  sense.  Hence  the  reader  who  has  happily  penetrated  his 
profundity  finds,  with  astonishment,  that  another  word  could  not  have  been  added  without  being 
superfluous,  nor  one  word  taken  away  without  injuring  the  sense.  The  same  observation  may 
also  be  applied  to  the  style  of  Aristotle. 
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biades,  which  may  be  called,  and  appears  to  have  been  generally  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  antients,  an  introduction  to  the  whole  of  Plato’s  philo¬ 
sophy,  I  have  placed  the  Republic  and  the  Laws,  which  may  be  said  to 
comprehend  systematically  the  morals  and  politics  of  Plato.  After 
these  I  have  ranked  the  Timseus,  which  contains  the  whole  of  his  phy¬ 
siology,  and  together  with  it  the  Critias,  because  of  its  connection  with 
the  Timaeus.  The  next  in  order  is  the  Parmenides,  which  contains  a 
system  of  his  theology.  Thus  far  this  arrangement  is  conformable  to 
the  natural  progress  of  the  human  mind  in  the  acquisition  of  the 
sublimes!  knowledge:  the  subsequent  arrangement  principally  regards 
the  order  of  things.  After  the  Parmenides  then,  the  Sophista,  Plnedrus, 
•Greater  Hippias,  and  Banquet,  follow,  -which  may  be  considered  as  so 
many  lesser  -wholes  subordinate  to  and  comprehended  in  the  Parme¬ 
nides,  which,  like  the  universe  itself,  is  a  whole  of  wholes.  For  in  the 
Sophista  being  itself  is  investigated,  in  the  Banquet  love  itself  and  in  the 
Phredrus  beauty  itself ;  all  which  are  intelligible  forms,  and  are  conse¬ 
quently  contained  in  the  Parmenides,  in  which  the  whole  extent  of  the 
intelligible  is  unfolded.  The  Greater  Hippias  is  classed  with  the  Phre- 
drus,  because  in  the  latter  the  whole  series  of  the  beautiful  is  discussed, 
and  in  the  former  that  which  subsists  in  soul.  After  these  follows  the 
Theactetus,  in  which  science  considered  as  subsisting  in  soul  is  investi¬ 
gated  ;  science  itself,  according  to  its  first  subsistence,  having  been 
previously  celebrated  by  Socrates  in  one  part  of  the  Phsedrus.  The 
Politicus  and  Minos,  which  follow  next,  may  be  considered  as  ramifica¬ 
tions  from  the  Laws:  and,  in  short,  all  the  following  dialogues  either 
consider  more  particularly  the  dogmas  which  are  systematically  compre¬ 
hended  in  those  already  enumerated,  or  naturally  flow  from  them  as 
their  original  source.  As  it  did  not  however  appear  possible  to  arrange 
these  dialogues  which  rank  as  parts  in  the  same  accurate  order  as  those 
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which  we  considered  as  wholes,  it  was  thought  better  to  class  them  either 
according  to  their  agreement  in  one  particular  circumstance,  as  the 
Phaedo,  Apology,  and  Crito,  all  which  relate  to  the  death  of  Socrates, 
and  as  the  Meno  and  Protagoras,  which  relate  to  the  question  whether 
virtue  can  be  taught ;  or  according  to  their  agreement  in  character,  as 
the  Lesser  Hippias  and  Euthydemus,  which  are  anatreptic ,  and  the 
Theages,  Laches,  and  Lysis,  which  are  maieutic  dialogues.  The  Cra- 
tylus  is  ranked  in  the  last  place,  not  so  much  because  the  subject  of  it  is 
etymology,  as  because  a  great  part  of  it  is  deeply  theological  :  for  bv 
this  arrangement,  after  having  ascended  to  all  the  divine  orders  and 
their  ineffable  principle  in  the  Parmenides,  and  thence  descended  in  a 
regular  series  to  the  human  soul  in  the  subsequent  dialogues,  the  reader 
is  again  led  back  to  deity  in  this  dialogue,  and  thus  imitates  the  order 
which  all  beings  observe,  that  of  incessantly  returning  to  the  principles 
whence  they  flow. 

After  the  dialogues  1  follow  the  Epistles  of  Plato,  which  are  in  every 
respect  worthy  that  prince  of  all  true  philosophers.  They  are  not  only 
written  with  great  elegance,  and  occasionally  with  magnificence  of 
d’ction,  but  with  all  the  becoming  dignity  of  a  mind  conscious  of  its 
superior  endowments,  and  all  the  authority  of  a  master  in  philosophy. 
They  are  likewise  replete  with  many  admirable  political  observations, 
and  contain  some  of  his  most  abstruse  dogmas,  which  though  delivered 
enigmatically,  yet  the  manner  in  which  they  are  delivered,  elucidates 
at  the  same  time  that  it  is  elucidated  by  what  is  said  of  these  dogmas 
in  his  more  theological  dialogues. 

"With  respect  to  the  follow ing  translation,  it  is  necessary  to  observe, 
in  the  first  place,  that  the  number  of  the  legitimate  dialogues  of  Plato 

1  As  I  profess  to  give  the  reader  a  translation  of  the  genuine  works  of  Plato  only,  1  have  not 
translated  the  Axiochus,  Demodocus,  Sisyphus,  &c.  as  these  are  evidently  spurious  dialogues. 
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is  fifty-five ;  for  though  the  Republic  forms  but  one  treatise,  and  the  Laws 
another,  yet  the  former  consists  of  ten  and  the  latter  of  twelve  books, 
and  each  of  these  books  is  a  dialogue.  Hence,  as  there  are  thirty- 
three  dialogues,  besides  the  Laws  and  the  Republic,  fifty-five  will,  as 
we  have  said,  be  the  amount  of  the  whole.  Of  these  fifty-five,  the  nine 
following  have  been  translated  by  Mr.  Sydenham  ;  viz.  the  First  and 
Second  Alcibiades,  the  Greater  and  Lesser  Hippias,  the  Banquet  (ex¬ 
cept  the  speech  of  Alcibiades),  the  Philebus,  the  Meno,  the  Io,  and  the 
Rivals  1 .  I  have  already  observed,  and  with  deep  regret,  that  this 
excellent  though  unfortunate  scholar  died  before  he  had  made  that  profi¬ 
ciency  in  the  philosophy  of  Plato  which  might  have  been  reasonably 
expected  from  so  fair  a  beginning.  I  personally  knew  him  only  in  the 
decline  of  life,  when  his  mental  powers  were  not  only  considerably  im¬ 
paired  by  age,  but  greatly  injured  by  calamity.  His  life  had  been  very 
stormy  :  his  circumstances,  for  many  years  preceding  his  death,  were 
indigent ;  his  patrons  were  by  no  means  liberal ;  and  his  real  friends 
were  neither  numerous  nor  affluent.  He  began  the  study  of  Plato,  as 
he  himself  informed  me,  when  he  had  considerably  passed  the  meridian  of 
life,  and  with  most  unfortunate  prejudices  against  his  best  disciples, 
which  I  attempted  to  remove  during  my  acquaintance  with  him,  and 
partly  succeeded  in  the  attempt ;  but  infirmity  and  death  prevented  its 
completion.  Under  such  circumstances  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
he  would  fathom  the  profundity  of  Plato’s  conceptions,  and  arrive  at 
the  summit  of  philosophic  attainments.  I  saw,  however,  that  his 
talents  and  his  natural  disposition  were  such  as  might  have  ranked  him 
among  the  best  of  Plato’s  interpreters,  if  he  had  not  yielded  to  the 
pressure  of  calamity,  if  he  had  not  nourished  such  baneful  prejudices, 

*  In  the  notes  on  the  above-mentioned  nine  dialogues,  those  written,  by  Mr.  Sydenham  are 
signed  S.,  and  those  by  myself  T. 
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and  if  lie  had  not  neglected  philosophy  in  the  early  part  of  life.  Had 
this  happened,  my  labours  would  have  been  considerably  lessened,  or 
perliaps  rendered  entirely  unnecessary,  and  his  name  would  have  been 
transmitted  to  posterity  with  undecaying  renown.  As  this  unfortu¬ 
nately  did  not  happen,  I  have  been  under  the  necessity  of  diligently 
examining  and  comparing  with  the  original  all  those  parts  of  the  dia¬ 
logues  which  he  translated,  that  are  more  deeply  philosophical,  or  that 
contain  any  thing  of  the  theology  of  Plato.  In  these,  as  might  be  ex¬ 
pected,  I  found  him  greatly  deficient ;  I  found  him  sometimes  mistak¬ 
ing  the  meaning  through  ignorance  of  Plato's  more  sublime  tenets,  and 
at  other  times  perverting  it,  in  order  to  favour  some  opinions  of  his 
own.  His  translation  however  of  other  parts  which  are  not  so  abstruse 
is  excellent.  In  these  he  not  only  presents  the  reader  faithfully  with 
the  matter,  but  likewise  with  the  genuine  manner  of  Plato.  The  notes 
too  which  accompany  the  translation  of  these  parts  generally  exhibit 
just  criticism  and  extensive  learning,  an  elegant  taste,  and  a  genius 
naturally  philosophic.  Of  these  notes  I  have  preserved  as  much  as  was 
consistent  with  the  limits  and  design  of  the  following  work. 

Of  the  translation  of  the  Republic  by  Dr.  Spens,  it  is  necessary  to 
observe,  that  a  considerable  part  of  it  is  very  faithfully  executed  ;  but 
that  in  the  more  abstruse  parts  it  is  inaccurate ;  and  that  it  every  where 
abounds  with  Scotticisms  which  offend  an  English  ear,  and  vulgarisms 
which  are  no  less  disgraceful  to  the  translator  than  disgusting  to  the 
reader.  Suffice  it  therefore  to  say  of  this  version,  that  I  have  adopted 
it  wherever  I  found  it  could  with  propriety  be  adopted,  and  given  my 
own  translation  where  it  was  otherwise. 

Of  the  ten  dialogues,  translated  by  Dacier,  1  can  say  nothing  with 
accuracy,  because  I  have  no  knowledge  whatever  of  the  French  lan¬ 
guage  ;  but  if  any  judgment  may  be  formed  of  this  work,  from  a 
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translation  of  it  into  English,  I  will  be  bold  to  say  that  it  is  by  no 
means  literal,  and  that  he  very  frequently  mistakes  the  sense  of  the 
original.  From  this  translation  therefore  I  could  derive  but  little  assist¬ 
ance  ;  some  however  I  have  derived,  and  that  little  I  willingly  acknow¬ 
ledge.  In  translating  the  rest  of  Plato’s  works*  and  this,  as  the  reader 
may  easily  see,  forms  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  them,  I  have  had  no 
assistance  from  any  translation  except  that  of  Ficinus,  the  general 
excellency  of  which  is  well  known  to  every  student  of  Plato,  arising 
not  only  from  his  possessing  a  knowledge  of  Platonism  superior  to  that 
of  any  translators  that  have  followed  him,  but  likewise  from  his  ha  vino* 
made  this  translation  from  a  very  valuable  manuscript  in  the  Medicean 
library,  which  is  now  no  longer  to  be  found.  I  have,  however,  availed 
myself  of  the  learned  labours  of  the  editors  of  various  dialogues  of 
Plato ;  such  as  the  edition  of  the  Rivals,  Euthyphro,  Apology,  Crito, 
and  Phaedo,  by  Forster ;  of  the  First  and  Second  Alcibiades  and  Hip¬ 
parchus,  by  Etwall ;  of  the  Meno,  First  Alcibiades,  Phaedo  and  Phaedrus, 
printed  at  Vienna  1784;  of  the  Cratylus  and  Theaetetus,  by  Fischer; 
of  the  Republic,  by  Massey ;  and  of  the  Euthydemus  and  Gorgias,  by 
•  Dr.  Routh,  president  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  This  last  editor 
lias  enriched  his  edition  of  these  two  dialogues  with  very  valuable  and 
•copious  philological  and  critical  notes,  in  which  he  has  displayed  no 
less  learning  than  judgment,  no  less  acuteness  than  taste.  He  ap¬ 
pears  indeed  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  best  and  most  modest  of  philo¬ 
logists  ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  be  imitated  in  what  he  has 
done  by  succeeding  editors  of  Plato’s  text. 

If  my  translation  had  been  made  with  an  eye  to  the  judgment  of 
the  man}r,  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  apologize  for  its  literal  ex¬ 
actness.  Had  I  been  anxious  to  gratify  false  taste  with  respect  to  com¬ 
position,  I  should  doubtless  have  attended  less  to  the  precise  meaning 
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of  the  original,  have  omitted  almost  all  connective  particles,  have  di¬ 
vided  Ion  o’  periods  into  a  number  of  short  ones,  and  branched  out  the 
strong  and  deep  river  of  Plato’s  language  into  smooth-gliding,  shal¬ 
low,  and  feeble  streams  ;  but  as  the  present  work  was  composed  with 
the  hope  indeed  of  benefiting  all,  but  with  an  eye  to  the  criticism 
solely  of  men  of  elevated  souls,  I  have  endeavoured  not  to  lose  a 
word  of  the  original ;  and  yet  at  the  same  time  have  attempted  to  give 
the  translation  as  much  elegance  as  such  verbal  accuracy  can  be  sup¬ 
posed  capable  of  admitting.  I  have  also  endeavoured  to  preserve  the 
manner  as  rvell  as  the  matter  of  my  author,  being  fully  persuaded 
that  no  translation  deserves  applause,  in  which  both  these  are  not  as 
much  as  possible  preserved. 

My  principal  object  in  this  arduous  undertaking  has  been  to  unfold 
all  the  abstruse  and  sublime  dogmas  of  Plato,  as  they  are  found  dis¬ 
persed  in  his  works.  Minutely  to  unravel  the  art  which  he  employs  in 
the  composition  of  all  his  dialogues,  and  to  do  full  justice  to  his 
meaning  in  every  particular,  must  be  the  task  of  some  one  who  has 
more  leisure,  and  who  is  able  to  give  the  works  of  Plato  to  the  public 
on  a  more  extensive  plan.  In  accomplishing  this  great  object,  I  have 
presented  the  reader  in  my  notes  with  nearly  the  substance  in  English 
of  all  the  following  manuscript  Greek  Commentaries  and  Scholia  on 
Plato ;  viz.  of  the  Commentaries  of  Proclus  on  the  Parmenides  and 
First  Alcibiades,  and  of  his  Scholia  on  the  Cratylus  ;  of  the  Scholia  of 
Olympiodorus  on  the  Pluaedo,  Gorgias,  and  Philebus;  and  of  Hermeas 
on  the  Phasdrus.  To  these  are  added  very  copious  extracts  from  the 
manuscript  of  Damascius  J ,  riepi  Ap^uv,  and  from  the  published  works 

of 

1  Patricias  was  one  of  the  very  few  in  modern  times  who  have  been  sensible  of  the  great  merit 
of  these  writings,  as  is  evident  from  the  following  extract  from  the  preface  to  his  trail -lation  of 
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of  Proclus  on  the  Timseus,  Republic,  and  Theology  of  Plato.  Of  the 
four  first  of  these  manuscripts,  three  of  which  are  folio  volumes,  I  have 
complete  copies  taken  with  my  own  hand ;  and  of  the  copious  extracts 
from  the  others,  those  from  Olympiodorus  on  the  Gorgias  were  taken 
by  me  from  the  copy  preserved  in  the  British  Museum :  those  from  the 
same  philosopher  on  the  Philebus,  and  those  from  Hermeas  on  the 
Phsedrus,  and  Damascius  Hepi  Ap xw,  from  the  copies  in  the  Bodleian 
library. 

And  here  gratitude  demands  that  I  should  publicly  acknowledge  the 
very  handsome  and  liberal  manner  in  which  I  was  received  by  the  U  ni- 
versity  of  Oxford,  and  by  the  principal  librarian,  and  sub-librarians  of 
the  Bodleian  library,  during  the  time  that  I  made  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  extracts.  In  the  first  place  I  have  to  acknowledge  the  very  po¬ 
lite  attention  which  was  paid  to  me  by  Dr.  Jackson1,  dean  of  Christ- 

Proclus’s  Theological  Elements.  (Ferrar.  4to.  1583.)  <£  Extant  in  hoc  Platonics  Philosophise 

genere,  etiam  Her  mi  as  qui  fuit  Ammonii  pater,  commentaria  elegantissima  in  Phaedrum,  nec 
non  Olympiodori  eujusdam  longe  doctissimi  excerpta  quaedam  ex  ejus  commentariis  in  Phtedo- 
nem  ac  Philebum,  et  integra  in  Gorgiam.  Sed  omnium  eminentissirme,  Damascii  Questiones 
De  Principiis  rerum  sunt.  Quae  omnia  si  publice  viserentur,  ardentissimos  divinae  sapientize 
amores  excitarent,  in  iis  pectoribus,  quae  non  argutandi  causa,  sed  modo  hoc  unum,  ut  sapiant, 
philosophise  operam  navant.  Quae  si  aliquando  viri  alicujus  vere  viri,  opere  quamvis  laborioso, 
glorioso  tamen  in  lucem  prodeant,  apparebit  tandem,  quanta  sapientise  pars  tenebris  obruta  jaceat, 
dum  usitatam  hanc  in  scholis  solam  sequimur,  et  amamus  sapientiam.  Cui  rei  manus  dare, 
quantum  vitae  et  oeii  suppetet,  non  deed  nobis  animus  ingens.  Utinam  vita  tranquillior,  et  for- 
tuna  adversa  minus  nobis  contigisset,  id  jam  forte  totum  confectum  esset.”  Patricius,  prior  to 
this,  enumerates  the  writings  of  Proclus,  and  they  are  included  in  his  wish,  that  all  the  manu¬ 
script  Greek  commentaries  on  Plato  were  made  public. 

1  I  was  much  pleased  to  find  that  this  very  respectable  prelate  is  a  great  admirer  of  Aristotle, 
and  that  extracts  from  the  Commentaries  of  Simplicius  and  Ammonius  on  the  Categories  of 
that  philosopher,  are  read  by  his  orders  in  the  college  of  which  he  is  the  head. 
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church.  In  the  second  place,  the  liberty  of  attendance  at  the  Bodleian 
library,  and  the  accommodation  which  was  there  afforded  me  by  the 
librarians  of  that  excellent  collection,  demand  from  me  no  small  tri¬ 
bute  of  praise.  And,  above  all,  the  very  liberal  manner  in  which  I  was 
received  by  the  fellows  of  New  College,  with  whom  I  resided  for  three 
weeks,  and  from  whom  I  experienced  even  Grecian  hospitality,  will,  I 
trust,  be  as  difficult  a  task  for  time  to  obliterate  from  my  memory,  as 
it  would  be  for  me  to  express  it  as  it  deserves1. 

With  respect  to  the  faults  which  I  may  have  committed  in  this 
translation  (for  I  am  not  vain  enough  to  suppose  it  is  without  fault),  I 
might  plead  as  an  excuse,  that  the  whole  of  it  has  been  executed  amidst 
severe  endurance  from  bodily  infirmity  and  indigent  circumstances ; 
and  that  a  very  considerable  part  of  it  was  accomplished  amidst  other 
ills  of  no  common  magnitude,  and  other  labours  inimical  to  such  an 
undertaking.  But  whatever  may  be  my  errors,  I  will  not  fly  to  cala¬ 
mity  for  an  apology.  Let  it  be  my  excuse,  that  the  mistakes  I  may 
have  committed  in  lesser  particulars,  have  arisen  from  my  eagerness  to 
seize  and  promulgate  those  great  truths  in  the  philosophy  and  theology 
of  Plato,  which  though  they  have  been  concealed  for  ages  in  oblivion, 
have  a  subsistence  coeval  with  the  universe,  and  will  again  be  re¬ 
stored,  and  flourish,  for  very  extended  periods,  through  all  the  infinite 
revolutions  of  time. 

In  the  next  place,  it  is  necessary  to  speak  concerning  the  qualifica¬ 
tions  requisite  in  a  legitimate  student  of  the  philosophy  of  Plato,  pre¬ 
vious  to  which  I  shall  just  notice  the  absurdity  of  supposing,  that  a  mere 
knowledge  of  the  Greek  tongue,  however  great  that  knowledge  may  be, 

1  Permit  me  also  to  mention,  with  gratitude  for  their  kindness,  the  names  of  Dr.  Stanley, 
Mr.  Heber,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Coppleston,  and  the  Rev.  Abram  Robertson,  S&vilian  professor  of 
geometry. 
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is  alone  sufficient  to  the  understanding  the  sublime  doctrines  of  Plato ; 
for  a  man  might  as  well  think  that  he  can  understand  Archimedes  with¬ 
out  a  knowledge  of  the  elements  ot  geometry,  merely  because  he  can 
read  him  in  the  original.  Those  who  entertain  such  an  idle  opinion, 
would  do  well  to  meditate  on  the  profound  observation  of  Heraclitus, 
44  that  .polgmathy  docs  not  teach  intellect ,”  (rioAu^afioj  voov  ov  chJWxg/). 

By  a  legitimate  student,  then,  of  the  Platonic  philosophy,  I  mean 
one  who,  both  from  nature  and  education,  is  properly  qualified  for  such 
an  arduous  undertaking :  that  is,  one  who  possesses  a  naturally  good 
disposition ;  is  sagacious  and  acute,  and  is  inflamed  with  an  ardent 
desire  for  the  acquisition  of  wisdom  and  truth ;  who  from  his  child¬ 
hood  has  been  well  instructed  in  the  mathematical  disciplines  ;  who, 
besides  this,  has  spent  whole  days,  and  frequently  the  greater 
part  of  the  night,  in  profound  meditation;  and,  like  one  trium¬ 
phantly  sailing  over  a  raging  sea,  or  skilfully  piercing  through  an 
army  of  foes,  has  successfully  encountered  an  hostile  multitude  of 
doubts  ; — in  short,  who  has  never  considered  wisdom  as  a  thing  of  triflino- 
estimation  and  easy  access,  but  as  that  which  cannot  be  obtained  with¬ 
out  the  most  generous  and  severe  endurance,  and  the  intrinsic  worth  of 
which  surpasses  all  corporeal  good,  far  more  than  the  ocean  the  fleeting- 
bubble  which  floats  on  its  surface.  To  such  as  are  destitute  of  these 
requisites,  who  make  the  study  of  words  their  sole  employment,  and 
the  pursuit  of  wisdom  but  at  best  a  secondary  thing,  who  expect  to  be 
wise  by  desultory  application  for  an  hour  or  two  in  a  day,  after  the 
fatigues  of  business,  after  mixing  with  the  base  multitude  of  mankind, 
laughing  with  the  gay,  affecting  airs  of  gravity  with  the  serious,  tacitly 
assenting  to  every  man’s  opinion,  however  absurd,  and  winking  at  folly 
however  shameful  and  base~to  such  as  these — and,  alas  !  the  -world  is 
full  of  such— the  sublimes t  truths  must  appear  to  be  nothing  more  than 
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jargon  and  reverie,  the  dreams  of  a  distempered  imagination,  or  the 
ebullitions  of  fanatical  faith. 

But  all  this  is  by  no  means  wonderful,  if  we  consider  that  two-lbld 
ignorance  is  the  disease  of  the  many.  For  they  are  not  only  ignorant 
with  respect  to  the  sublimest  knowledge,  but  they  are  even  ignorant  of 
their  ignorance.  Hence  they  never  suspect  their  want  of  understanding  ; 
but  immediately  reject  a  doctrine  which  appears  at  first  sight  absurd, 
because  it  is  too  splendid  for  their  bat-like  eyes  to  behold.  Or  if  they 
even  yield  their  assent  to  its  truth,  their  very  assent  is  the  result  of 
the  same  most  dreadful  disease  of  the  soul.  For  they  will  fancy, 
says  Plato,  that  they  understand  the  highest  truths,  when  the  very 
contrary  is  really  tlie  case.  I  earnestly  therefore  entreat  men  of 
this  description,  not  to  meddle  with  any  of  the  profound  specu¬ 
lations  of  the  Platonic  philosophy;  for  it  is  more  dangerous  to  urge 
them  to  such  an  emplojunent,  than  to  advise  them  to  follow  their 
sordid  avocations  with  unwearied  assiduity,  and  toil  for  wealth  with 
increasing  alacrity  and  vigour ;  as  they  will  by  this  mean  give  free 
scope  to  the  base  habits  of  their  soul,  and  sooner  suffer  that  punish¬ 
ment  which  in  such  as  these  must  always  precede  mental  illumination, 
and  be  the  inevitable  consequence  of  guilt.  It  is  well  said  indeed  by 
Lysis1,  the  Pythagorean,  that  to  inculcate  liberal  speculations  and 
discourses  to  those  whose  morals  are  turbid  and  confused,  is  just  as 
absurd  as  to  pour  pure  and  transparent  water  into  a  deep  well  full  of 
mire  and  clay  ;  for  he  who  does  this  will  only  disturb  the  mud,  and  cause 
the  pure  water  to  become  defiled.  The  wroods  of  such,  as  the  same 
author  beautifully  observes  (that  is  the  irrational  or  corporeal  life),  in 
which  these  dire  passions  are  nourished,  must  first  be  purified  with  fire 
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and  sword,  and  every  kind  of  instrument  (that  is  through  preparatory 
disciplines  and  the  political  virtues),  and  reason  must  be  freed  from  its 
slavery  to  the  affections,  before  any  tiring  useful  can  be  planted  in  these 
savage  haunts. 

Let  not  such  then  presume  to  explore  the  regions  of  Platonic  philo¬ 
sophy.  The  land  is  too  pure  to  admit  the  sordid  and  the  base.  The 
road  which  conducts  to  it  is  too  intricate  to  be  discovered  by  the  unskil¬ 
ful  and  stupid,  and  the  journey  is  too  long  and  laborious  to  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  the  effeminate  and  the  timid,  by  the  slave  of  passion  and  the 
dupe  of  opinion,  by  the  lover  of  sense  and  the  despiser  of  truth.  The 
dangers  and  difficulties  in  the  undertaking  are  such  as  can  be  sustained 
by  none  but  the  most  hardy  and  accomplished  adventurers  ;  and  he  who 
begins  the  journey  without  the  strength  of  Hercules,  or  the  wisdom  and 
patience  of  Ulysses,  must  be  destroyed  by  the  wild  beasts  of  the  forest, 
or  perish  in  the  storms  of  the  ocean ;  must  suffer  transmutation  into  a 
beast,  through  the  magic  power  of  Circe,  or  be  exiled  for  life  by  the 
detaining  charms  of  Calypso ;  and  in  short  must  descend  into  Hades, 
and  wander  in  its  darkness,  without  emerging  from  thence  to  the  bright 
regions  of  the  morning,  or  be  ruined  by  the  deadly  melody  of  the  Sy¬ 
ren’s  song.  To  the  most  skilful  traveller,  who  pursues  the  right  road 
with  an  ardour  which  no  toils  can  abate,  with  a  vigilance  which  no  wea¬ 
riness  can  surprise  into  negligence,  and  with  virtue  which  no  temptations- 
can  seduce,  it  exhibits  for  many  years  the  appearance  of  the  Ithaca  of 
Ulysses,  or  the  flying  Italy  of  iEneas ;  for  we  no  sooner  gain  a  glimpse 
of  the  pleasing  land  which  is  to  be  the  end  of  our  journey,  than  it  is 
suddenly  ravished  from  our  view,  and  we  still  find  ourselves  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  beloved  coast,  exposed  to  the  fury  of  a  stormy  sea  of 
doubts. 

Abandon  then,  ye  groveling  souls,  the  fruitless  design  !  Pursue  with 
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avidity  the  beaten  road  which  leads  to  popular  honours  and  sordid 
gain,  but  relinquish  all  thoughts  of  a  voyage  for  which  you  are 
totally  unprepared.  Do  you  not  perceive  what  a  length  of  sea  sepa¬ 
rates  you  from  the  royal  coast  ?  A  sea, 

Huge,  horrid,  vast,  where  scarce  in  safety  sails 
The  best  built  ship,  though  Jove  inspire  the  gales. 

And  may  vve  not  very  justly  ask  you,  similar  to  the  interrogation  of 
Calypso, 

What  ships  have  you,  what  sailors  to  convey. 

What  oars  to  cut  the  long  laborious  way  ? 

I  shall  only  observe  further,  that  the  life  of  Plato,  b}r  Olympiodorus, 
was  prefixed  to  this  translation,  in  preference  to  that  by  Diogenes 
Laertius,  because  the  former  is  the  production  of  a  most  eminent  Pla- 
tonist,  and  the  latter  of  a  mere  historian,  who  indiscriminately  gave  to 
the  public  whatever  anecdotes  he  found  in  other  authors.  If  the 
reader  combines  this  short  sketch  of  the  life  of  Plato  with  what  that 
philosopher  says  of  himself  in  his  7th  Epistle,  he  will  be  in  possession 
of  the  most  important  particulars  about  him  that  can  be  obtained  at 
present. 
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As  some  apology  may  be  thought  necessary  for  having  introduced,  in  the  course  of 
the  following  translation,  certain  unusual  words  of  Greek  origin,  I  shall  only  observe, 
that  as  all  arts  and  sciences  have  certain  appropriate  terms  peculiar  to  themselves,  phi¬ 
losophy,  which  is  the  art  of  arts,  and  science  of  sciences,  as  being  the  mistress  of 
both,  has  certainly  a  prior  and  a  far  superior  claim  to  this  privilege.  I  have  not,  how¬ 
ever,  introduced,  I  believe,  any  of  these  terms,  without  at  the  same  time  sufficiently 
explaining  them ;  but,  lest  the  contrary  should  have  taken  place,  the  following  expla¬ 
nation  of  all  such  terms  as  I  have  been  able  to  recollect,  and  also  of  common  words 
used  by  Platonists  in  a  peculiar  sense,  is  subjoined  for  the  information  of  the  reader. 

Anagogic,  ava.yuyix.og.  Leading  on  high. 

Demiurgus,  ^yijjnovpyog.  Jupiter,  the  artificer  of  the  universe. 

Dianoetic.  This  word  is  derived  from  hotvoiu,  or  that  power  of  the  soul  which 
reasons  scientifically,  deriving  the  principles  of  its  reasoning  from  intellect.  Plato  is 
so  uncommonly  accurate  in  his  diction,  that  this  word  is  very  seldom  used  by  him.  in 
any  other  than  its  primary  sense. 

The  Divine  j,  to  Ssiov,  is  being  subsisting  in  conjunction  with  the  one.  For  all  things 
except  the  one ,  viz.  essence,  life,  and  intellect,  are  considered  by  Plato  as  suspended 
from  and  secondary  to  the  gods.  For  the  gods  do  not  subsist  in,  but  prior  to,  these, 

J  See  Prod  in  Plat.  Theol.  p.  64. 
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which  they  also  produce  and  connect,  but  are  not  characterized  by  these.  In  many 
places,  however,  Plato  calls  the  participants  of  the  gods  by  the  names  of  the  gods. 
For  not  only  the  Athenian  Guest  in  the  Laws,  but  also  Socrates  in  the  Phtedrus,  calls 
a  divine  soul  a  god.  “  For,”  says  he,  “  all  the  horses  and  charioteers  of  the  gods  are 
good,”  he.  And  afterwards,  {till  more  clearly,  he  adds,  “And  this  is  the  life  of  the 
gods."  And  not  only  this,  but  he  also  denominates  those  natures  gods,  that  are  al¬ 
ways  united  to  the  gods,  and  which,  in  conjunction  with  them,  give  completion  to  one 
series.  He  also  frequently  calls  daemons  gods,  though,  according  to  essence,  they 
are  secondary  to,  and  subsist  about,  the  gods.  For  in  the  Phsedrus,  Timasus,  and 
other  dialogues,  he  extends  the  appellation  of  gods  as  far  as  to  daemons.  And  what 
is  still  more  paradoxical  than  all  this,  he  does  not  refuse  to  call  some  men  gods ;  as, 
for  instance,  the  Elean  Guest  in  the  Sophista.  From  all  this,  therefore,  we  must 
infer,  that  with  respect  to  the  word  god,  one  thing  which  is  thus  denominated  is 
simply  deity ;  another  is  so  according  to  union ;  a  third,  according  to  participation ; 
a  fourth,  according  to  contact ;  and  a  fifth,  according  to  similitude.  Ihus  every  su¬ 
peressential  nature  is  primarily  a  god;  but  every  intellectual  nature  is  so  according  to 
union.  And  again,  every  divine  soul  is  a  god  according  to  participation ;  but  divine 
daemons  are  gods,  according  to  contact  with  the  gods  :  and  the  souls  of  men  obtain 
this  appellation  through  similitude.  Each  of  these,  however,  except  the  first,  is,  as 
we  have  said,  rather  divine  than  a  god  :  for  the  Athenian  Guest,  in  the  Laws,  calls  in¬ 
tellect  itself  divine.  But  that  which  is  divine  is  secondary  to  the  first  deity,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  united  is  to  the  one ;  that  which  is  intellectual ,  to  intellect ;  and  that 
which  is  animated ,  to  soul.  Indeed,  things  more  uniform  and  sintple  always  precede  ; 
and  the  series  of  beings  ends  in  the  one  itself. 

Doxastic.  This  word  is  derived  from  opinion ,  and  signifies  that  which  is 
apprehended  by  opinion,  or  that  power  which  is  the  extremity  of  the  rational  soul. 
This  power  knows  the  universal  in  particulars,  as  that  every  man  is  a  rational  animal; 
but  it  knows  not  the  lion,  or  why  a  thing  is,  but  only  the  on,  or  that  it  is. 

The  Eternal,  to  oaoovtov,  that  which  has  a  never-ending  subsistence,  without  any 
connection  with  time ;  or,  as  Plotinus  profoundly  defines  it,  infinite  life  at  once  total 
and  full. 

That 
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That  which  is  generated,  to  ysvyjTov.  That  which  has  not  the  whole  of  its 
essence  or  energy  subsisting  at  once,  without  temporal  dispersion. 

Generation,  ysvsxig.  An  essence  composite  and  muldform,  and  conjoined  with 
time.  This  is  the  proper  signification  of  the  word ;  but  it  is  used  symbolically  by 
Plato,  and  also  by  theologists  more  antient  than  Plato,  for  the  sake  of  indication. 
For  as  Proclus  beautifully  observes  (:n  MS.  Comment,  in  Parmenidem),  “  Fables  call 
the  ineffable  unfolding  into  light  through  causes,  generation.”  “  Hence,”  he  adds, 
in  the  Orphic  writings,  the  first  cause  is  denominated  time  ;  for  where  there  is  gene¬ 
ration,  according  to  its  proper  signification,  there  also  there  is  dme.” 

A  Guest,  fyvog.  This  word,  in  its  more  ample  signification  in  the  Greek,  denotes 
a  stranger,  but  properly  implies  one  who  receives  another,  or  is  himself  received  at  an 
entertainment.  In  the  following  dialogues,  therefore,  wherever  one  of  the  speakers 
is  introduced  as  a  fyvog,  I  have  translated  this  word  guest,  as  being  more  conformable  to 
the  genius  of  Plato’s  dialogues,  which  may  be  justly  called  rich  mental  banquets,  and 
consequently  the  speakers  in  them  may  be  confidered  as  so  many  guests.  Hence  in  the 
Timaeus,  the  persons  of  that  dialogue  are  exressly  spoken  of  as  guests. 

Hyparxis,  wrctp^ig.  The  first  principle  or  foundation,  as  it  were,  of  the  essence 
of  a  thing.  Hence,  also,  it  is  the  summit  of  essence. 

Idiom,  i2twy.u.  The  characteriftic  peculiarity  of  a  thing. 

The  Immortal  to  eeOuvar ov.  According  to  Plato,  there  are  many  orders  of  im¬ 
mortality,  pervading  from  on  high  to  the  last  of  things  ;  and  the  ultimate  echo,  as  it 
were,  of  immortality,  is  seen  in  the  perpetuity  of  the  mundane  wholes,  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Elean  Guest  in  the  Politicus,  they  participate  from  the 
Father  of  the  universe.  For  both  the  being  and  the  life  of  every  body  depend  on  ano¬ 
ther  cause ;  since  body  is  not  itself  naturally  adapted  to  connect,  or  adorn,  or  preserve 
itself.  But  the  immortality  of  partial  souls,  such  as  ours,  is  more  manifest  and  more 
perfect  than  this  of  the  perpetual  bodies  in  the  universe  as  is  evident  from  the  many 
demonstrations  which  are  given  of  it  in  the  Phsedo,  and  in  the  10th  book  of  the  Re- 

1  See  Proclus  in  Plat.  Theol.  p.  65. 
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public.  For  the  Immortality  of  partial  souls  has  a  more  principal  subsistence,  as  pos¬ 
sessing  in  itself  the  cause  of  eternal  permanency.  But  prior  to  both  these  is  the  im¬ 
mortality  of  daemons  ;  for  these  neither  verge  to  mortality,  nor  are  they  filled  with  the 
nature  of  things  which  are  generated  and  corrupted.  More  venerable,  however,  than 
these,  and  essentially  transcending  them,  is  the  immortality  of  divine  souls,  which  are 
primarily  self-motive,  and  contain  the  fountains  and  principles  of  the  life  which  is  at¬ 
tributed  about  bodies,  and  through  which  bodies  participate  of  renewed  immortality 
And  prior  to  all  these  is  the  immortality  of  the  gods :  for  Diotima  in  the  Banquet  does 
not  ascribe  an  immortality  of  this  kind  to  daemons.  Hence  such  an  immortality  as  this 
is  separate  and  exempt  from  wholes.  For,  together  with  the  immortality  of  the  gods, 
eternity  subsists,  which  is  the  fountain  of  all  immortality  and  life,  as  well  that  life  which 
is  perpetual,  as  that  which  is  dissipated  into  nonentity.  In  short,  therefore,  the  divine 
immortal  is  that  which  is  generative  and  connective  of  perpetual  life.  For  it  is  not  im¬ 
mortal,  as  participating  of  life,  but  as  supplying  divine  life,  and  deifying  life  itself. 

Imparticipable,  to  a^Gsmcv.  That  which  is  not  consubsistent  with  an  inferior 
nature.  Thus  imparticipable  intellect  is  an  intellect  which  is  not  consubsistent  with 
soul. 

Intellectual  Projection,  vo^<%  h n£o\}].  As  the  perception  of  intellect  is  im¬ 
mediate,  being  a  darting  forth,  as  it  were,  directly  to  its  proper  objects,  this  direct  in¬ 
tuition  is  expressed  by  the  term  projection. 

The  Intelligible,  to  vo^tov.  This  word  in  Plato  and  Platonic  writers  has  a  va¬ 
rious  signification :  for,  in  the  firft  place,  whatever  is  exempt  from  sensibles,  and  has 
its  essence  separate  from  them,  is  said  to  be  intelligible,  and  in  this  sense  soul  is  intel¬ 
ligible.  In  the  second  place,  intellect,  which  is  prior  to  soul,  is  intelligible.  In  the 
third  place,  that  which  is  more  ancient  than  intellect,  which  replenishes  intelligence, 
and  is  essentially  perfective  of  it,  is  called  intelligible :  and  this  is  the  intelligible,  which 
Timaeus  in  Plato  places  in  the  order  of  a  paradigm,  prior  to  the  demiurgic  intellect 
and  intellectual  energy.  But  beyond  these  is  the  divine  intelligible,  which  is  defined 
according  to  divine  union  and  hyparxis.  For  this  is  intelligible  as  the  object  of  desire 
to  intellect,  as  giving  perfection  to  and  containing  it,  and  as  the  completion  of  being. 
The  highest  intelligible,  therefore,  is  that  which  is  the  hyparxis  of  the  gods ;  the 
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second,  that  which  is  true  being,  and  the  first  essence ;  the  third,  intellect,  and  all  in- 
tellectual  life ;  and  the  fourth,  the  order  belonging  to  soul. 

Logismos ,  reasoning.  When  applied  to  divinity  as  by  Plato,  in  the  Timaeus,  signifies 
a  distributive  cause  of  things. 

On  account  of  which;  with  reference  to  which;  through  which  ; 

ACCORDING  TO  WHICH;  FROM  WHICH  ;  Or  IN  WHICH;  viz.  St  o,  7 rpoff  0,  V •£’  0V ,  SlO'Jy 

xa,Q’  o,  ov.  By  the  first  of  these  terms,  Plato  is  accustomed  to  denominate  the  final 
cause  ;  by  the  second  the  paradigmatic ;  by  the  third  the  demiurgic  ;  by  the  fourth 
the  instrumental ;  by  the  fifth  form  ;  and  by  the  sixth  matter. 

Orectic.  This  word  is  derived  from  orexis ,  appetite. 

Paradigm,  7 rupzSziypoi.  A  pattern,  or  that  with  reference  to  which  a  thing  is 
made. 

The  perpetual,  to  ouSiov.  That  which  subsists  forever,  but  through  a  connection 
with  time. 

A  politician,  7 ToKnixog.  This  word,  as  Mr.  Sydenham  justly  observes  in  his  notes 
on  the  Rivals,  is  of  a  very  large  and  extensive  import,  as  used  by  Plato,  and  the  other 
antient  writers  on  politics :  for  it  includes  all  those  statesmen  or  politicians  in  aristo¬ 
cracies  and  democracies  who  were,  either  for  life,  or  for  a  certain  time,  invested  with 
the  whole  or  a  part  of  kingly  authority,  and  the  power  thereto  belonging.  See  the 
Politicus. 

Prudence,  tyovYing.  This  word  frequently  means  in  Plato  and  Platonic  writers,  the 
habit  of  discerning  what  is  good  in  all  moral  actions,  and  frequently  signifies  intelli¬ 
gence,  or  intellectual  perception.  The  following  admirable  explanation  of  this  word  is 
given  by  Jamblichus. 

Prudence  having  a  precedaneous  subsistence,  receives  its  generation  from  a  pure 
and  perfect  intellect.  Hence  it  looks  to  intellect  itself,  is  perfected  by  it,  and  has  this 
as  the  measure  and  most  beautiful  paradigm  of  all  its  energies.  If  also  we  have  any 
communion  with  the  gods,  it  is  especially  effected  by  this  virtue ;  and  through 
this  we  are  in  the  highest  degree  assimilated  to  them.  The  knowledge  too  of  such 
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things  as  are  good,  profitable,  and  beautiful,  and  of  the  contraries  to  these,  is  obtained 
by  this  virtue  ;  and  the  judgment  and  correction  of  works  proper  to  be  done  are  by 
this  directed.  And  in  short  it  is  a  certain  governing  leader  of  men,  and  of  the  whole 
arrangement  of  their  nature ;  and  referring  cities  and  houses,  and  the  particular  life 
of  every  one,  to  a  divine  paradigm,  it  forms  them  according  to  the  best  simili¬ 
tude  ;  obliterating  some  things  and  purifying  others.  So  that  prudence  renders  its 
possessors  similar  to  divinity.  Jamblic.  apud.  Stob,  p.  141. 

Psychical  \]/v%/y.o£.  Pertaining  to  soul. 

Science.  This  word  is  sometimes  defined  by  Plato  to  be  that  which  assigns  the 
causes  of  things ;  sometimes  to  be  that  the  subjects  of  which  have  a  perfectly  stable 
essence;  and  together  with  this,  he  conjoins  the  assignation  of  cause  from  reasoning. 
Sometimes  again  he  defines  it  to  be  that  the  principles  of  which  are  not  hypotheses ;  and, 
according  to  this  definition,  he  asserts  that  there  is  one  science  which  ascends  as  far  as 
to  the  principle  of  things.  For  this  science  considers  that  which  is  truly  the  principle  as 
nnhypothetic,  has  for  its  subject  true  being,  and  produces  its  reasonings  from  cause* 
According  to  the  second  definition,  he  calls  dianoetic  knowledge  science  ;  but  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  first  alone,  he  assigns  to  physiology  the  appellation  of  science. 

The  telestic  art.  The  art  pertaining  to  mystic  ceremonies. 

Theurgic.  This  word  is  derived  from  dsovpyia,  or  that  religious  operation  which 
deifies  him  by  whom  it  is  performed  as  much  as  is  possible  to  man. 

Truth,  aX yfiettx.  Plato,  following  antient  theologists,  considers  truth  multifariously. 
Hence,  according  to  his  doctrine,  the  highest  truth  is  characterized  by  unity  ;  and  is  the 
light  proceeding  from  the  good ,  which  imparts  purity ,  as  he  says  in  the  Philebus,  and 
union,  as  he  says  in  the  Republic,  to  intelligibles.  The  truth  which  is  next  to  this  in  dig¬ 
nity  is  that  which  proceeds  from  intelligibles,  and  illuminates  the  intellectual  orders, 
and  which  an  essence  unfigured,  uncoloured,  and  without  contact,  first  receives,  where 
also  the  plain  of  truth  is  situated,  as  it  is  written  in  the  Phgedrus.  The  third  kind  of  truth 
is  that  which  is  connascent  with  souls,  and  which  through  intelligence  comes  into 
contact  with  true  being.  For  the  psychical  light  is  the  third  from  the  intelligible ;  intel¬ 
lectual  deriving  its  plenitude  from  intelligible  light,  and  the  psychical  from  the  intel¬ 
lectual.  And  the  last  kind  of  truth  is  that  which  is  in  sensibles,  which  is  full  of  error  and 
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inaccuracy  through  sense,  and  the  instability  of  its  object.  For  a  material  nature  is 
perpetually  flowing,  and  is  not  naturally  adapted  to  abide  even  for  a  moment. 

The  following  beautiful  description  of  the  third  kind  of  truth,  or  that  which  subsists 
in  souls,  is  given  by  Jamblichus:  “  Truth,  as  the  name  implies,  makes  a  conversion 
about  the  gods  and  their  incorporeal  energy ;  but  doxastic  imitation,  which,  as  Plato 
says,  is  fabricative  of  images,  wanders  about  that  which  is  deprived  of  divinity  and  is 
dark.  And  the  former  indeed  receives  its  perfection  in  intelligible  and  divine  forms,  and 
real  beings  which  have  a  perpetual  sameness  of  subsistence ;  but  the  latter  looks  to  that 
which  is  formless,  and  non-being,  and  which  has  a  various  subsistence ;  and  about  this  its 
visive  power  is  blunted.  The  former  contemplates  that  which  is  ;  but  the  latter  assumes 
such  a  form  as  appears  to  the  many.  Hence  the  former  associates  with  intellect,  and 
increases  the  intellectual  nature  which  we  contain ;  but  the  latter,  from  looking  to  that 
which  always  seems  to  be,  hunts  after  folly  and  deceives,”  Jamblic.  apud  Stob.  p.  136, 

The  unical,  ro  syiotiov.  That  which  is  characterized  by  unity* 
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LIFE  OF  PLATO. 

BY  OlLYMmOBORUS. 


Let  us  now  fpeak  of  the  race  of  the  philofopher,  not  for  the  fake  of 
relating  many  particulars  concerning  him,  but  rather  with  a  view  to  the 
advantage  and  inftrudtion  of  his  readers  ;  fince  he  was  by  no  means  an 
obfeure  man,  but  one  who  attra&ed  the  attention  of  many.  For  it  is  faid 
that  the  father  of  Plato  was  Arifto,  the  Ion  of  AriHocles,  from  whom  he 
refers  his  origin  to  Solon  the  legiflator.  Hence  with  primitive  zeal  he 
wrote  twelve  book  of  Laws,  and  eleven  books  on  a  Republic.  But  his 
mother  was  Peri&ione,  who  defeended  from  Neleus  the  fon  of  Codrus. 

They  fay  then  that  an  Apolloniacal  fpectre  1  had  connexion  with  his 
mother  Peri&ione,  and  that,  appearing  in  the  night  to  Arifto,  it  commanded 

him 

1  The  like  account  of  the  divine  origin  of  Plato  is  alfo  given  by  Hefychius,  Apuleius  on  the 
dogmas  of  Plato,  and  Plutarch  in  the  eighth  book  of  his  Sympofiacs.  But  however  extraordinary 
this  circumftanee  may  appear,  it  is  nothing  more  than  one  of  thofe  mythological  relations  in 
which  heroes  are  faid  to  have  Gods  for  their  fathers,  or  Goddeffes  for  their  mothers;  and  the 
true  meaning  of  it  is  as  follows  : — According  to  the  antient  theology,  between  thofe  perpetual 
attendants  of  a  divine  nature  called  ejfential  heroes,  who  are  impaffive  and  pure,  and  the  bulk 
of  human  fouls  who  defeend  to  earth  with  paffivity  and  impurity,  it  is  neceffary  there  fhould  be 
an  order  of  human  fouls  who  defeend  with  impaffivity  and  purity.  For,  as  there  is  no  vacuum 
■either  in  incorporeal  or  corporeal  natures,  it  is  neceffary  that  the  laft  link  of  a  fuperior  order 
vol.  i.  B  fhould 
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him  not  to  fleep  with  Peri&ione  during  the  time  of  her  pregnancy— which 
mandate  xWifro  obeyed. 

While  he  was  yet  an  infant,  his  parents  are  faid  to  have  placed  him  in 
Hymettus,  being  delirous,  on  his  account,  to  facrifice  to  the  Gods  of  that 
mountain,  viz.  Pan,  and  the  Nymphs,  and  the  paftoral  Apollo.  In  the 
mean  time  the  bees,  approaching  as  he  lay,  filled  his  mouth  with  honey¬ 
combs,  as  an  omen  that  in  future  it  might  be  truly  faid  of  him, 

Words  from  his  tongue  than  honey  fweeter  flowed  J. 

But  Plato  calls  himfelf  a  fellow-fervant  with  fwans,  as  deriving  his  origin 
from  Apollo  ;  for  according  to  the  Greeks  that  bird  is  Apolloniacal. 

When  he  was  a  young  man,  he  fir  ft  betook  himfelf  to  Dionyfius  the 
grammarian  for  the  purpofe  of  acquiring  common  literature.  Of  this 

Ihould  coalefce  with  the  fummit  of  one  proximately  inferior.  Thefe  fouls  were  called  by  the 
antients  terrejlrial  heroes,  on  account  of  their  high  degree  of  proximity  and  alliance  to  fuch  as 
are  ejjenlially  heroes.  Hercules,  Thefeus,  Pythagoras,  Plato,  &c.  were  fouls  of  this  kind,  who 
defcended  into  mortality,  both  to  benefit  other  fouls,  and  in  compliance  with  that  neceffity  by 
which  all  natures  inferior  to  the  perpetual  attendants  of  the  Gods  are  at  times  obliged  to  defcend. 

But  as,  according  to  the  arcana  of  antient  theology,  every  God  beginning  from  on  high  pro¬ 
duces  his  proper  feries  as  far  as  to  the  laft  of  things,  and  this  feries  comprehends  many  eflences 
different  from  each  other,  fuch  as  Daemoniacal,  Heroical,  Nymphical,  and  the  like;  the  lowefl 
powers  of  thefe  orders  have  a  great  communion  and  phyfical  fympathy  with  the  human  race,  and 
contribute  to  the  perfection  of  all  their  natural  operations,  and  particularly  to  their  procreations. 
“Hence  (fays  Proclus  in  Cratylum)  it  often  appears  that  heroes  are  generated  from  the  mixture 
of  thefe  powers  with  mankind  ;  for  thofe  that  poffefs  a  certain  prerogative  above  human  nature 
are  properly  denominated  heroes He  adds:  “Not  only  a  daemoniacal  genus  of  this  kind 
fympathizes  phyfically  with  men,  but  other  kinds  fympathize  with  other  natures,  as  nymphs 
with  trees,  others  with  fountains  and  others  with  flags  or  ferpents.”  See  more  on  this  intereft- 
ing  fubjeCt  in  the  Notes  to  my  tranflation  of  Paufanias,  vol.  iii.p.  229,  &c. 

EtwaU,  the  editor  of  this  Life,  not  being  acquainted  with  the  philofophical  explanation  of  this 
miraculous  conclptiom  of  Plato,  pretends  that  this  ftory  originated  from  Plato  being 
faid  to  be  born  in  the  month  Thargelion  (with  us,  June),  and  on  the  very  day  in  which  Latona 
ie  reported  to  have  brought  forth  Apollo  and  Diana. 

1  Horn.  Iliad,  lib.  i.  ver.  249. 
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Dionyfius  he  makes  mention  in  his  dialogue  called  The  Lovers — that  even 
Dionyfius  the  fchool-m after  might  not  be  pafifed  over  in  (Hence  by  Plato. 
After  him  he  employed  the  argive  Arifto,  as  his  inftru&or  in  gymnaftic1, 
from  whom  he  is  faid  to  have  derived  the  name  of  Plato  ;  for  prior  to  this 
he  was  called  Ariftocles,  from  his  grandfather :  but  he  was  fo  called  from 
having  thofe  parts  of  the  body  the  bread  and  forehead  broad  in  the  extreme, 
as  his  ftatues  every  where  evince.  According  to  others,  however,  he  was 
called  Plato  from  the  ample  and  expanded  character  of  his  ftyle  ;  juft  as 
they  fay  Theophraftus  was  fo  called,  from  his  divine  eloquence,  his  firffc 
name  being  Tyrtamus. 

For  his  preceptor  in  mufic  Plato  had  Draco,  the  fon  of  Damon  ;  and  of 
this  matter  he  makes  mention  in  his  Republic.  For  the  Athenians  in- 
ftrudted  their  children  in  thefe  three  arts,  viz.  grammar,  mufic,  and  gym- 
naftic — and  this,  as  it  feems,  with  great  propriety.  They  taught  them 
grammar,  for  the  purpofe  of  adorning  their  reafon  ;  mufic,  that  they  might 
tame  their  anger  ;  and  gymnaftic,  that  they  might  ftrengthen  the  weak  tone 
of  defire.  Alcibiades  alfo,  in  Plato,  appears  to  have  been  inftrudted  in 
thefe  three  difciplines  ;  and  hence  Socrates  fays  to  him,  “  But  you  were 
unwilling  to  play  on  the  pipe,”  &c.  He  was  alfo  converfant  with  painters, 
from  whom  he  learned  the  mixture  of  colours,  of  which  he  makes  men¬ 
tion  in  the  Timams. 

After  this  he  was  inftrucfted  by  the  Tragedians,  who  at  that  time  were 
celebrated  as  the  preceptors  of  Greece  :  but  he  betook  himfelf  to  thefe 
writers  on  account  of  the  fententious  and  venerable  nature  of  frame  com- 

O 

pofition,  and  the  heroic  fublimity  of  the  fubje&s.  He  was  likewife  con¬ 
verfant  with  Dithyrambic  writers,  with  a  view  to  the  honour  of  Bacchus, 
who  was  called  by  the  Greeks  the  infpedlive  guardian  of  generation  :  for 

1  Some  affirm  that  Plato  Co  excelled  in  the  gymnaftic  art,  that  he  contended  in  the  Pythian 
and  Ifthmian  games.  Pjthia  el  IJlhviia  de  luEla  certavit.  Apuleius  de  Dogmate  Platonis. 
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the  Dithyrambic  meafure  is  facred  to  Bacchus,  from  whom  alfo  it  derives 
its  name  ;  Bacchus  being  Dithyrambus,  as  proceeding  into  light  from  two 
avenues — the  womb  of  Semele,  and  the  thigh  of  Jupiter.  For  the  antients 
were  accuftomed  to  call  effedls  by  the  names  of  their  caufes,  as  in  the  name 
Dithyrambus  given  to  Bacchus.  Hence  Proclus  obferves  : 

With  their  late  offspring  parents  feem  to  mix. 

But  that  Plato  applied  himfelf  to  Dithyrambics  is  evident  from  his  Phae- 
drus,  which  plainly  breathes  the  Dithyrambic  character,  and  is  faid  to  have 
been  the  firft  dialogue  which  Plato  compofed. 

He  was  alfo  much  delighted  with  the  comic  Ariftophanes  and  Sophron  1 , 
from  whom  he  learned  the  imitations  of  perfbns  in  dialogues.  He  is  faid 
to  have  been  fo  much  pleafed  with  the  writings  of  thefe  men,  that,  on  his 
death,  they  were  found  in  his  bed.  Plato  himfelf  likewife  compofed  the 
following  epigram  on  Ariftophanes  : 

The  Graces,  once  intent  to  find 
A  temple  which  might  ne’er  decay. 

The  foul  of  Ariftophanes 
At  length  difcover’d  in  their  way. 

Pie  reproves  him,  however,  in  a  comic  manner  in  his  dialogue  called 
The  Banquet,  in  which  he  gives  a  fpecimen  of  his  proficiency  in  comedy  : 
for  here  Plato  introduces  him  celebrating  Love,  and  in  the  midft  of  his 
oration  feized  with  a  hiccup,  fo  as  to  be  unable  to  finifh  it.  Plato  alfo 
compofed  Tragic  and  Dithyrambic  poems,  and  fome  other  poetical  pieces, 
all  which  he  burned  as  foon  as  he  began  to  aflociate  with  Socrates,  at  the 
fame  time  repeating  this  verfe  : 

Vulcan!  draw  near]  ’tis  Plato  afks  your  aid  3. 

1  This  Sophron  was  a  Syracufan,  and  contemporary  with  Euripides.  He  was  an  obfcure 
writer;  and  his  works,  none  of  which  are  now  extant,  were  in  the  Doric  dialedt. 

3  According  to  the  words  of  Homer,  Iliad,  lib.  xviii.  ver.  392. 
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Anatolius  the  grammarian,  once  reciting  this  verfe,  very  much  pleafed 
Vulcan,  at  that  time  the  governor  of  the  city.  But  he  thus  addrefied  him: 

Vulcan  !  draw  near;  ’tis  Pharos1  afks  your  aid. 

It  is  faid,  that  when  Socrates  firfi:  intended  to  receive  Plato  as  his  difciple, 
he  faw  in  a  dream  a  fwan  without  wings  fitting  on  his  bofom,  which  foon 
after  obtaining  wings  flew  into  the  air,  and  with  the  fweetnefs  of  its  thrill 
voice  allured  all  thofe  that  heard  it.  This  was  a  manifeft  token  of  Plato’s 
future  renown. 

After  the  death  of  Socrates  he  had  another  preceptor,  the  Heraclitean 
Cratylus,  upon  whom  he  alio  compofed  a  dialogue,  which  is  infcribed 
Cratylus,  or,  Concerning  the  re&itude  of  names.  After  he  had  been  fuffi- 
cientlv  inftrudted  by  this  matter,  he  again  went  into  Italy,  where  finding 
Archytas  reftoring  a  Pythagoric  tchool,  he  again  had  a  Pythagoric  pre¬ 
ceptor  of  this  name  ;  and  hence  it  is  that  he  makes  mention  of  Archytas. 
But  fince  it  is  requifite  that  a  philofopher  thould  defire  to  behold  the 
works  of  nature,  he  alfo  went  into  Sicily  for  the  purpofe  of  viewing  the 
eruptions  of  fire  in  Mount  iEtna,  and  not  for  the  fake  of  the  Sicilian 
table,  as  you,  O  noble  Ariftides,  affert. 

When  he  was  in  Syracufe  with  Dionyfius  the  Great,  who  was  a  tyrant, 
he  endeavoured  to  change  the  tyranny  into  an  ariflocracy  ;  and  it  was  for 
this  purpofe  that  he  vifited  the  tyrant.  But  Dionyfius  afking  him  whom 
among  men  he  confidered  as  happy  ?  (for  he  thought  that  the  philofopher, 
employing  flattery,  would  fpeak  of  him,)  Plato  anfwered,  Socrates.  Again 
the  tyrant  afked  him.  What  do  you  think  is  the  bufinefs  of  a  politician  ? 

1  Pharos,  as  is  well  known,  was  a  large  tower  near  Alexandria,  affording  light  to  navigators  in 
the  night.  Anatolius,  therefore,  in  calling  himfelf  Pharos  mud  have  alluded  to  the  etymology 
of  his  name.  For  Anatolius  may  be  confidered  as  being  derived  from  av»r oM,  the  eaft,  whence 
the  light  of  the  two  great  luminaries  of  heaven  emerges,  and  $>0^05  may  be  faid  to  be  quali 
Qaaios,  becaufe  the  light  of  torches  appeared  from  it. 
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Plato  anfwered,  To  make  the  citizens  better.  He  again  alked  him  the 
third  time,  What,  then,  does  it  appear  to  you  to  be  a  fmall  matter  to  decide 
rightly  in  judicial  affairs  ?  (for  Dionyfius  was  celebrated  for  deciding  in 
fuch  affairs  with  reffitude.)  Plato  anfwered  boldly,  It  is  a  fmall  matter, 
and  the  laff  part  of  good  conduct ;  for  thofe  who  judge  rightly  refemble 
fuch  as  repair  lacerated  garments.  Again  Dionyfius  afked  him  the  fourth 
time.  Muff  not  he  who  is  a  tyrant  be  brave  ?  Plato  replied,  He  is  of  all 
men  the  moff  timid;  for  he  even  dreads  the  razors  of  his  barbers,  left 
he  fhould  be  deffroyed  by  them.  With  thefe  anfwers  Dionyfius  was  fo 
indignant,  that  he  ordered  him  to  depart  at.  fun-rife. 

The  following  was  the  caufe  of  his  fecond  journey  to  Sicily.  When, 
after  the  death  of  Dionyfius  the  tyrant,  his  fon  fucceeded  to  the  throne, 
who  by  his  mother’s  fide  was  the  brother  of  Dion,  with  whom  Plato 
became  acquainted  in  his  firft  journey,  Plato  again  failed  to  Sicily,  at 
the  folicitations  of  Dion,  who  told  him  it  might  now  be  hoped  that 
through  his  exertions  the  tyranny  might  be  changed  into  an  ariftocracy. 
However,  as  Dionyfius  had  been  told  by  fome  of  his  attendants  that 
Plato  defigned  to  deffroy  him,  and  transfer  the  government  to  Dion,  he  or¬ 
dered  him  to  be  taken  into  cuftody,  and  delivered  to  one  Pollidis  of  AEgina, 
a  Sicilian  merchant,  to  be  fold  as  a  flave.  But  Pollidis  taking  Plato  to 
AEgina  found  there  the  Libyan  Anniceris,  who  was  then  on  the  point  of 
failing  to  Elis,  for  the  purpofe  of  contending  with  the  four-yoked  car. 
Anniceris  gladly  bought  Plato  of  Pollidis,  conceiving  that  he  fhould  thence 
procure  for  himfelf  greater  glory  than  by  conquering  in  the  race.  Hence 
Ariffides  obferves,  that  no  one  would  have  known  Anniceris,  if  he  had  not 
bought  Plato. 

The  following  circumffance  was  the  occafion  of  Plato’s  third  journey  to 
Sicily.  Dion,  being  profcribed  by  Dionyfius,  and  deprived  of  his  pof- 
feffions,  was  at  length  caff  into  prifon.  He  therefore  wrote  to  Plato,  that 
Dionyfius  had  promifed  to  liberate  him,  if  Plato  would  again  vifit  him. 

But 
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But  Plato,  that  he  might  afford  affiftance  to  his  affociate,  readily  under¬ 
took  this  third  voyage.  And  thus  much  for  the  journeys  of  the  philofopher 
into  Sicily. 

Plato  likewife  went  into  Egypt  for  the  purpofe  of  converting  with  the 
priefts  of  that  country,  and  from  them  learned  whatever  pertains  to  facred 
rites.  Hence  in  his  Gorgias  he  fays,  “Not  by  the  dog,  who  is  confidered 
as  a  God  by  the  Egyptians.”  For  animals  among  the  Egyptians  effect  the 
fame  things  as  ffatues  among  the  Greeks,  as  being  fymbols  of  the  feveral 
deities  to  which  they  are  dedicated.  However,  as  he  wifhed  to  converfe  with 
the  Magi,  but  was  prevented  by  the  war  which  at  that  time  broke  out  in 
Perfia,  he  went  to  Phoenicia,  and',  meeting  with  the  Magi  of  that  country, 
was  inffru&ed  by  them  in  magic.  Hence,  from  his  Timasus,  he  appears 
to  have  been  fkilful  in  divination  ;  for  he  there  fpeaks  of  the  figns  of  the 
liver,  of  the  vifcera,  and  the  like.  Thefe  things,  however,  ought  to  have 
been  mentioned  prior  to  his  journeys  to  Sicily. 

When  he  returned  to  Athens  he  eftablifhed  a  fchool  in  the  Academy, 
feparating  a  part  of  this  Gymnafium  into  a  temple  to  the  Mufes.  Here 
Timon  the  mifanthrope  afTociated  with  Plato  alone.  But  Plato  allured 
very  many  to  philofophical  difcipline,  preparing  men  and  alfo  women  *  in  a 
virile  habit  to  be  his  auditors,  and  evincing  that  his  philofophy  deferved  the 
greateft  voluntary  labour  :  for  he  avoided  the  Socratic  irony,  nor  did  he 
converfe  in  the  Forum  and  in  workfhops,  nor  endeavour  to  captivate 
young  men  by  his  difcourfes.  Add  too,  that  he  did  not  adopt  the  vene¬ 
rable  oath  of  the  Pythagoreans,  their  cuffom  of  keeping  their  gates  fhut, 
and  their  ipfe  dixit,  as  he  wifhed  to  condudf  himfelf  in  a  more  political 
manner  towards  all  men. 

When  he  was  near  his  death,  he  appeared  to  himfelf  in  a  dream  to 
be  changed  into  a  fwan,  who,  by  paffing  from  tree  to  tree,  caufed  much 

1  Two  women  particularly  in  a  virile  habit  are  {aid  to  have  been  his  auditors,  Lathfbenia  the 
Mantinenfian,  and  Axiothia  the  Phliafenfian. 
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labour  to  the  fowlers.  According  to  the  Socratic  Simmias,  this  dream 
fignified  that  his  meaning  would  be  apprehended  with  difficulty  by  thofe 
who  ffiould  be  defirous  to  unfold  it  after  his  death.  For  interpreters  re- 
lemble  fowlers,  in  their  endeavours  to  explain  the  conceptions  of  the 
antients.  But  his  meaning  cannot  be  apprehended  without  great  difficulty, 
becaufe  his  writings,  like  thofe  of  Homer,  are  to  be  conlidered  phyfically, 
ethically,  theologically,  and,  in  fhort,  multifarioufly ;  for  thofe  two  fouls 
are  faid  to  have  been  generated  all-harmonic  :  and  hence  the  writings  of  both 
Homer  and  Plato  demand  an  all-various  conhderation.  Plato  was  fump- 
tuoufly  buried  *  by  the  Athenians  ;  and  on  his  fepulchre  they  infcribed  the 
following  epitaph  : 

From  great  Apollo  Paeon  fprung. 

And  Plato  too  we  find  ; 

The  faviour  of  the  body  one. 

The  other  of  the  mind. 

And  thus  much  concerning  the  race  of  the  philofopher. 

1  Plato  was  bom  fix  years  after  Ifocrates,  in  the  87th  Olympiad,  and  430  years  before  Chrifi, 
He  alfo  died  on  his  birth-day,  after  having  lived  exa£Uy  81  years.  Hence,  fays  Seneca,  the 
Magi,  who  then  happened  to  be  at  Athens,  facrificed  to  him  on  his  deceafe  as  a  being  more 
than  human,  becaufe  he  had  confummated  a  mod  perfect  number,  which  9  nine  times  mul¬ 
tiplied  produces.  Nam  hoc  fcis  puto,  Platcni  diligentiae  fuae  beneficio  contigifle,  quod  nata'.i 
fuo  deceffit,  et  annum  unum  atque  oftogefimum  implevit,  fine  ulla dedu&ione.  Ideo  Magi, 
qui  forte  Athenis  erant,  immolaverunt  defun£lo,  amplioris  fuiffe  fortis,  quam  hum  ante,  rati,  quia 
eonfummaffet  perfectiffimum  numerum,  quem  novem  novies  multiplicata  componunt.  Senec, 
Epift.  63. 
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The  moft  peculiar  and  firm  principle,  fays  Proclus,  of  all  the  dialogues 
of  Plato,  and  of  the  whole  theory  of  that  philofopher,  is  the  knowledge  of 
our  own  nature  ;  for,  this  being  properly  eftablifhed  as  an  hypothefis,  we 
fhall  be  able  accurately  to  learn  the  good  which  is  adapted  to  us,  and  the 
evil  which  oppofes  this  good.  For,  as  the  effences  of  things  are  different, 
fo  alfo  are  their  proper  perfections  ;  and  this  according  to  a  fubjection  of 
effence.  For,  whether  being  and  the  good  proceed,  as  Ariftctle  fays,  from 
the  fame  Vefta  and  fir  ft  fountain,  it  is  certainly  neceffary  that  perfection 
fhould  be  imparted  to  every  thing  according  to  the  meafures  of  effence; 
or  whether  good  proceeds  from  a  caufe  more  antient  and  more  characterized 
by  unity,  but  effence  and  being  are  imparted  to  things  from  another 
caufe  ;  ftill,  as  every  thing  participates  of  being  more  obfcurely  and  more 
clearly,  in  the  fame  degree  muft  it  participate  of  good  ;  firft  beings,  in  a 
greater  and  more  perfect  manner ;  but  thofe  that  rank  in  the  middle 
orders,  fecondarily  ;  and  the  laid  of  things  according  to  an  ultimate  fub- 
fiftence.  For,  how  otherwife  can  things  participate  of  deity  and  provi¬ 
dence,  and  a  diftribution  according  to  their  defert?  For  it  muft  not  be 
admitted  that  intellect  can  lead  things  into  order,  and  impart  to  each  a 
convenient  meafure,  but  that  the  good,  or  the  ineffable  principle  of  thing1'', 
which  is  more  antient  than  intellect,  fhould  make  its  communications  in 
a  difordered  manner  ;  viz.  that  it  fhould  impart  to  caufes  and  things  caufed 
the  fame  portion  of  goodnefs,  and  distribute  to  the  fame  things  according 
to  being  the  perfections  of  more  primary  and  fubordinate  natures.  For 
it  neither  was  lawful,  fays  Timanis,  nor  is,  for  the  bet  of  natures  to 
effect  any  thing  but  that  which  is  moft  beautiful  and  moft  commenlurate. 
But  the  fame  good  is  not  moft  commenfurate  to  firft  and  fecondary 

1  The  whole  of  this  Introduction  is  extracted  from  the  MS.  Commentary  of  Proclus 
on  this  dialogue  ;  excepting  fome  occafional  elucidations  by  the  tranllator. — T. 
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natures;  but,  as  the  Athenian  gued  fays,  a  diftribution  of  inequality  to  things 
unequal,  and  of  equality  to  things  equal,  of  the  greater  to  fuch  as  are 
greater,  and  of  the  leffer  to  fuch  as  are  leffer,  is  of  all  things  the  mod 
mufical  and  the  bed. 

According  to  this  reafoning,  therefore,  good  is  different  in  different 
beings,  and  a  certain  good  is  naturally  co-ordinated  to  the  effence  of  every 
thing.  Hence  the  perfection  of  intellect  is  in  eternity 1 ,  but  of  the  rational 
foul  in  time  :  and  the  good  of  the  rational  foul  conhds  in  an  energy 
according  to  intellect,  but  the  good  of  body  is  in  a  lubddence  according 
to  nature  ;  fo  that  he  who  thinks  that  though  the  nature  in  thefe  is  differ¬ 
ent,  yet  the  perfection  is  the  lame,  has  an  erroneous  conception  of  the 
truth  of  things. 

According  to  every  order  of  beings,  therefore,  effence  ought  to  be  known 
prior  to  perfection  ;  for  perfection  is  not  of  itfelf,  but  of  effence,  by  which 
it  is  participated.  Hence,  with  refpeCt  to  the  effence  of  a  thing,  we  mud 
hrd  confider  whether  it  belongs  to  impartible  effences,  fuch  as  intellectual 
natures,  or  to  fuch  as  are  divifible  about  bodies,  viz.  corporeal  forms  and 
qualities,  or  to  fuch  as  fubfid  between  thefe.  Likewife,  whether  it  ranks 
among  eternal  entities,  or  fuch  as  fubfid  according  to  the  whole  of  time, 
or  fuch  as  are  generated  in  a  certain  part  of  time.  Again,  whether  it  is 
fimple,  and  fubffds  prior  to  compofition,  or  is  indeed  a  compofite,  but 
is  always  in  the  aCt  of  being  bound  with  indiffoluble  bonds2,  or  may  again 
be  refoived  into  thofe  things  from  which  it  is  compofed.  For,  by  thus 
confidenng  every  thing,  we  fhall  be  able  to  underdand  in  what  its  good 
confids.  For,  again,  it  is  evident  that  the  good  of  thofe  natures  which  are 
allotted  an  impartible  effence  is  eternal,  but  that  the  good  of  partible 
natures  is  converfant  with  time  and  motion  ;  and  that  the  good  of  things 
fubfiding  between  thefe  is  to  be  confidered  according  to  the  meafures  of 
fubfidence  and  perfection  ;  viz.  that  fuch  a  nature  is  indeed  indigent  of 
time,  but  of  fird  time,  which  is  able  to  meafure  incorporeal  periods.  So 
that  the  pure  and  genuine  knowledge  of  ourfelves,  circumfcribed  in  fcieii'- 

1  For,  the  perceptions  of  intellect  being  intuitive,  whatever  it  fees  it  fees  colleffively,  at 
once,  and  without  time. 

*  This  is  the  cafe  with  the  fenfible  univerfe,  confidered  as  a  whole 
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tific  boundaries,  <nuff,  as  we  have  faid,  be  confidered  as  the  mod  proper 
principle  of  all  philofophy,  and  of  the  dodtrine  of  Plato.  For,  where  is 
it  proper  to  begin,  except  from  the  purification  and  perfedhon  of  ourfelves, 
and  whence  the  Delphic  god  exhorts  us  to  begin  r  For,  as  thofe  who  enter 
the  Eleufinian  grove  are  ordered  by  an  infcription  not  to  enter  into  the 
adyta  of  the  temple,  if  they  are  uninitiated  in  the  higheft  of  the  myfteries, 
fo  the  infcription  Know  Thyself,  on  the  Delphic  templef  manifefts,  as  it 
appears  to  me,  the  mode  of  returning  to  a  divine  nature,  and  the  moff 
ufeful  path  to  purification,  all  but  perfpicuouflv  afferting  to  the  intelligent, 
that  he  who  knows  himfelf  beginning  from  the  Veftal  hearth  may  be  able  to 
be  conjoined  with  that  divinity  who  unfolds  into  light  the  whole  of  truth, 
and  is  the  leader  of  a  cathartic  life  ;  but  that  he  who  is  ignorant  of  himfelf, 
as  being  uninitiated  both  in  the  leffer  and  greater  myfteries,  is  unadapted  to 
participate  the  providence  of  Apollo.  Hence  then  let  us  alfo  begin  con¬ 
formably  to  the  mandate  of  the  god,  and  let  us  inveftigate  in  which  of  his 
dialogues  Plato  efpecially  makes  the  fpeculation  of  our  effence  his  principal 
defign,  that  from  hence  we  may  alfo  make  the  commencement  of  the 
Platonic  writings.  Can  we  then  adduce  any  other  writing  of  Plato  except 
the  Firft  Alcibiades,  and  the  conference  of  Socrates  which  is  delivered  in 
this  dialogue  ?  Where  elle  fhall  we  fay  our  effence  is  fo  unfolded  ?  Where 
befides  are  man  and  the  nature  of  man  inveftigated  ?  To  which  we  may 
add,  that  it  is  Socrates  who  engages  in  this  firft  converfation  with  Alcibiades, 
and  that  it  is  he  who  fays  that  the  beginning  of  perfe&ion  is  fufpended 
from  the  contemolation  of  ourfelves.  For  we  are  ignorant  of  ourfelves 
in  confequence  of  being  involved  in  oblivion  produced  by  the  realms  of 
generation,  and  agitated  by  the  tumult  of  the  irrational  forms  of  life.  In 
the  mean  time,  we  think  that  we  know  many  things  of  which  we  are 
ignorant,  becaufe  we  effentially  poffefs  innate  reafons  of  things. 

This  dialogue  therefore  is  the  beginning  of  all  philofophy,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  knowledge  of  ourfelves.  Hence  many  logical  and  ethical 
theorems  are  fcattered  in  it,  together  with  fuch  as  contribute  to  the  entire 
fpeculation  of  felicity.  It  likewife  contains  information  with  refpedl  to 
many  things  which  contribute  to  phyfiology,  and  to  thofe  dogmas  which 
lead  us  to  the  truth  concerning  divine  natures  themfeives.  Hence  too  the 
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divine  lamblichus  affigned  this  dialogue  the  firft  rank,  in  the  ten  dialogues*, 
in  which  he  was  of  opinion  the  whole  philofophy  of  Plato  was  contained. 

Of  the  particulars  exhibited  in  this  dialogue,  fome  precede  and  others  fol¬ 
low  the  principal  defign,  which  is  the  knowledge  of  ourfelves.  For  the  hypo- 
thefis  of  twofold  ignorance1,  exhortation,  and  the  like  precede  ;  but  the 
demonftration  of  virtue  and  felicity,  and  the  rejection  of  the  multitude  of 
arts,  as  being  ignorant  of  themfelves,  of  things  pertaining  to  themfelves, 
and  in  fhort  of  all  things, — and  every  thing  elfe  of  this  kind,  have  a  con- 
fequent  order.  But  the  moft  perfect  and  leading  defign  of  the  whole 
converfation  is  the  {peculation  of  our  own  eflence.  So  that  he  will  not 
err  who  eftablifhes  the  care  and  knowledge  of  ourfelves,  as  the  end  of  the 
dialogue. 

Again,  the  amatory  form  of  life  is  particularly  indicated  by  Socrates  in 
this  dialogue.  For  the  beginning  is  made  from  hence  ;  and  he  proceeds 
perfecting  the  young  man  till  he  renders  him  a  lover  of  his  providential 
care,  which  is  the  leading  good  of  the  amatory  art.  And  in  fhort,  through 
all  the  divifions  of  the  dialogue,  he  always  preferves  that  which  is  adapted 
to  an  amatory  life.  As  there  are  three  fciences,  then,  which  Socrates 
appears  to  have  teffified  that  he  polfefTed,  viz.  the  dialectic,  the  maieutic, 
(i.  e.  obftetric,)  and  the  amatory,  we  fhall  find  the  form  of  the  dialectic 
and  the  peculiarity  of  the  maieutic  fcience  in  this  dialogue,  but  the  effects 
.of  the  amatory  fcience  predominate  in  it.  For,  when  Socrates  is  calling 
forth  the  conceptions  of  Alcibiades,  he  till  acts  conformably  to  the 
amatory  character  ;  and  when  he  employs  the  dialectic  fcience,  he  does 
not  depart  from  the  peculiarity  of  amatory  arguments.  Juft  as  in  the 
Theaetetus  he  is  maieutic,  is  principally  characterized  according  to  this, 
and  proceeds  as  far  as  to  a  purification  of  the  falfe  opinions  of  Theastetus: 
but,  having  effected  this,  he  difmiffes  him,  as  being  now  able  of  himfelf 
to  know  the  truth,  which  is  the  bufinefs  of  the  maieutic  fcience,  as  he 
himfelf  afferts  in  that  dialogue.  Thus  alfo  he  firft  indicates  the  amatory 
fcience  in  this  dialogue,  with  which  both  the  dialectic  and  maieutic  are 

1  Twofohl  ignorance  takes  place  when  a  man  is  ignorant  that  he  is  ignorant ;  and  this 
was  the  cafe  with  Alcibiades  in  the  firft  part  of  this  dialogue,  and  is  thedifeafe  of  the  multitude. 
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mingled.  For  every  where  Socrates  introduces  difcourfes  adapted  to 
the  fubjeCt  perfons.  And  as  every  kind  of  good  pre-fubfifts  in  a  divine 
nature,  which  is  varioufly  poifeffed  by  different  beings  according  to  the 
natural  aptitude  of  each,  in  like  manner  Socrates,  who  comprehends  all 
fciences  in  himfelf,  employs  a  different  fcience  at  different  times,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  aptitude  of  the  recipients;  elevating  one  through  the  amatory 
fcience;  exciting  another  to  the  reminifcence  of  the  eternal  reafons  of  the 
foul  through  the  maieutic  fcience  ;  and  conducting  another  according  to 
the  dialectic  method  to  the  {peculation  of  beings.  Some  too  he  conjoins 
to  the  beautiful  itfelf,  others  to  the  firft  wifdom,  and  others  to  the  good 
itfelf.  For  through  the  amatory  fcience  we  are  led  to  the  beautiful ; 
through  the  maieutic,  by  calling  forth  our  latent  reafons,  we  become  wife 
in  things  of  which  we  were  ignorant;  and  through  the  dialectic  fcience 
we  afeend  as  far  as  to  the  good. 

Laftly,  it  will  be  found  by  thofe  who  are  deeply  {killed  in  the  philofopby 
of  Plato,  that  each  of  his  dialogues  contains  that  which  the  univerfe  con¬ 
tains.  Hence,  in  every  dialogue,  one  thing  is  analogous  to  the  good,  another 
to  intellect,  another  to  foul,  another  to  form ,  and  another  to  matter.  In 
this  dialogue  therefore  it  muff  be  faid,  that  an  affimilation  to  a  divine  na¬ 
ture  is  analogous  to  the  good  ;  the  knowledge  of  ourfelves  to  intelledi  ;  the 
multitude  of  the  cemonflrations  leading  us  to  the  conclufion,  and  in  fhort 
every  thing  fyllogiftic  in  the  dialogue,  to  foul ;  the  charader  of  the  diClion, 
and  whate\er  elle  pertains  to  the  power  of  Ipecch,  to  form\  and  the 
perfons,  the  occafion,  and  that  which  is  called  by  rhetoricians  the 
hypothecs,  to  matter , 
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Socrates. 

of  Clinias  !  you  wonder,  I  fuppofe,  that  I,  who  was  the  earlieft  of 
your  admirers  x,  now,  when  all  the  reft  have  forfaken  you,  am  the  only 
one  who  ft  ill  retains  unalterably  the  fame  fentiments  ;  and  yet,  that  for 
fo  many  years  I  have  never  fpoken  fo  much  as  a  word  to  you,  whilft  the 
others  were  preffing  through  crowds  of  people  to  converfe  with  you.  This 
referve  and  diftance  in  my  behaviour  have  been  owing  to  no  human  regards, 
but  to  an  impediment  thrown  in  my  way  by  a  demoniacal  nature1 2,  the 

power 


1  Socrates,  we  are  told  by  Plutarch,  had  difcovered  in  the  countenance  of  Alcibiades,  then 
in  his  puerile  age,  the  figns  of  an  ingenuous  and  noble  difpofition.  Having  thence  conceived 
expectations  of  the  boy’s  becoming  an  extraordinary  man,  he  had  from  that  tine,  as  we  are 
told  in  this  dialogue,  been  a  conftant  obferver  of  all  his  motions,  fayings  and  actions.  When 
Alcibiades  was  grown  up  to  his  full  ftature,  he  was  followed  and  furrounded,  wherever  he  went, 
by  fuch  as  admired  the  handfomenefs  of  his  perfon.  They  flattered  his  vanity  ;  but  the  higher 
opinion  they  railed  in  him  of  himfelf,  the  more  he  thought  himfelf  above  them.  His  conduct 
towards  them  was  fuitable  to  his  thoughts,  was  fuch  as  might  become  an  abfolule  lord  toward 
his  vafi'als.  See  Pluttrch’s  Life  of  Alcibiades* — S. 

2  As  there  is  no  vacuum  in  corporeal,  fo  neither  in  incorporeal  natures.  Between  divine 
eflences,  therefore,  which  are  the  In  It  of  things,  and  partial  eflences  fuch  as  ours,  which  are 
nothing  more  than  the  dregs  of  the  rational  nature,  there  mult  rteceflhrily  be  a  middle  rank 
of  beings,  in  order  that  divinity  may  be  connected  with  man,  and  that  the  pvogreflion  of  things 
may  form  an  entire  whole,  iufpendcd  like  the  golden  chain  of  Homer  from  the  fumir.it  of 

Olympus. 
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power  and  force  of  which  you  fhall  by  and  by  be  made  acquainted  with. 
But  now,  feeing  that  this  power  no  longer  operates  to  hinder  my  approach, 

I  am 

Olympus.  This  middle  rank  of  beings,  confidered  according  to  a  twofold  divifion,  confifts 
of  daemons  and  heroes,  the  latter  of  which  is  proximate  to  partial  fouls  fuch  as  ours,  and  the 
former  to  divine  natures,  juft  as  air  and  water  fubfift  between  fire  and  earth.  Hence  whatever 
is  ineffable  and  occult  in  the  gods,  daemons  and  heroes  exprefs  and  unfold.  They  likewife 
conciliate  all  things,  and  are  the  fources  of  the  harmonic  confent  and  fympathy  of  all  things 
with  each  other.  They  tranfmit  divine  gifts  to  us,  and  equally  carry  back  ours  to  the  divinities. 
But  the  charafleriftics  of  divine  natures  are  unity,  permanency  in  themfelves,  a  fubfiftcnce 
as  an  immovable  caufe  of  motion,  tranfcendent  providence,  and  which  poffeffes  nothing  in 
common  with  the  fubjecfts  of  their  providential  energies  ;  and  thefe  characteriftics  are  preferred 
in  them  according  to  effence,  power  and  energy.  On  the  other  hand,  the  charatfteriftics  of 
partial  fouls  are,  a  declination  to  multitude  and  motion,  a  conjunftion  with  the  gods,  an 
aptitude  to  receive  fomething  from  other  natures,  and  to  mingle  together  all  things  in  itfelf,  and 
through  itfelf ;  and  thefe  chara&eriftics  they  alfo  poffefs  according  to  effence,  power  and 
energy.  Such  then  being  the  peculiarities  of  the  two  extremes,  we  (hall  find  that  thofe 
of  daemons  are,  to  contain  in  themfelves  the  gifts  of  divine  natures,  in  a  more  inferior  manner 
indeed  than  the  gods,  but  yet  fo  as  to  comprehend  the  conditions  of  fubordinate  natures, 
under  the  idea  of  a  divine  effence.  In  other  words,  the  prerogatives  of  deity  characterize, 
and  abforb  as  it  were  by  their  powerful  light,  whatever  daemons  poffefs  peculiar  to  inferior 
beings.  Hence  they  are  multiplied  indeed,  but  unitedly — mingled,  but  yet  fo  that  the  unmingled 
predominates — and  are  moved,  but  with  liability.  On  the  contrary,  heroes  poffefs  unity, 
identity,  permanency,  and  every  excellence,  under  the  condition  of  multitude,  motion,  and 
mixture;  viz.  the  prerogatives  of  fubordinate  predominate  in  thefe  over  the  chara&eriftics 
of  fuperior  natures.  In  fhort,  daemons  and  heroes  are  compofed  from  the  properties  of  the 
two  extremes — gods  and  partial  fouls;  but  in  daemons  there  is  more  of  the  divine,  and  in 
heroes  more  of  the  human  nature. 

Having  prcmifed  thus  much,  the  Platonic  reader  will,  I  doubt  not,  gratefully  accept  the 
■following  admirable  account  of  daemons  in  general,  and  alfo  of  the  daemon  of  Socrates,  from 
the  MS.  Commentary  of  Proclus  on  this  dialogue. 

“Let  us  now  fpeak  in  the  firft  place  concerning  daemons  in  general;  in  the  next  place, 
concerning  thofe  that  are  allotted  us  in  common;  and,  in  the  third  place,  concerning  the 
daemon  of  Socrates.  For  it  is  always  requifite  that  demonftrations  fhould  begin  from  things 
more  univerfal,  and  proceed  from  thefe  as  far  as  to  individuals.  For  this  mode  of  proceeding  is 
natural,  and  is  more  adapted  to  fcience.  Daemons  therefore,  deriving  their  firft  fubfiftence  from 
-the  vivifie  g.oddefs1,  and  flowing  from  thence  as  from  a  certain  fountain,  are  allotted  an 
.effence  characterized  by  foul.  This  effence  in  thofe  of  a  fuperior  order  is  more  intelleftual 
and  more  perfefl  according  to  hyparxis2;  in  thofe  of  a  middle  order,  it  is  more  rational; 
.and  in  thofe  which  rank  in  the  third  degree,  and  which  fubfift  at  the  extremity  of  the  deemoni- 

1  h  e.  Juno.  2  i.  e.  the  fummit  of  effence. 
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I  am  come  thus  to  accoh:  you  ;  and  am  in  good  hopes  too,  that  for  the 
future  the  daemon  will  give  no  oppofition  to  my  delire  of  converting 

with 

acal  order,  it  is  various,  more  irrational  and  more  material.  Poffeffing  therefore  an  effence 
of  this  kind,  they  are  diftributed  in  conjunction  with  the  gods,  as  being  allotted  a  power 
miniftrant  to  deity  Hence  they  are  in  one  way  fubfervient  to  the  liberated  gods  1  («otoXutos 
&coi)y  who  are  the  leaders  of  wholes  prior  to  the  world;  and  in  another  to  the  mundane 
gods,  who  proximately  prefide  over  the  parts  of  the  univerfe.  For  there  is  one  divifion  of 
daemons,  according  to  the  twelve  fuperceleftial  gods,  and  another  according  to  all  the  idioms 
of  the  mundane  gods.  For  every  mundane  god  is  the  leader  of  a  certain  daemoniacal  order,  to 
which  he  proximately  imparts  his  power  ;  viz.  if  he  is  a  demiurgic  god,  he  imparts  a  demiurgic 
power ;  if  immutable,  an  undefiled  power  ;  if  telefiurgic,  a  perfedive  power.  And  about  each 
of  the  divinities  there  is  an  innumerable  multitude  of  daemons,  and  which  are  dignified 
v/ith  the  fame  appellations  as  their  leading  gods.  Hence  they  rejoice  when  they  are  called 
by  the  names  of  Jupiter,  Apollo,  and  Hermes,  &c.  as  expreffmg  the  idiom  or  peculiarity 
of  their  proper  deities.  And  from  thefe,  mortal  natures  alfo  participate  of  divine  infiuxions* 
And  thus  animals  and  plants  are  fabricated,  bearing  the  images  of  different  gods;  daemons 
proximately  imparting  to  thefe  the  reprefentations  of  their  leaders.  But  the  gods  in  an 
exempt  manner  fupernaliy  prefide  over  daemons;  and  through  this,  laft  natures  fympathize 
with  fuch  as  are  firfi.  For  the  reprefentations  of  firft  are  feen  in  laft  natures;  and  the 
caufes  of  things  laft  are  comprehended  in  primary  beings.  The  middle  genera  too  of  daemons 
give  completion  to  wholes,  the  communion  of  which  they  bind  and  conned  ;  participating 
indeed  of  the  gods,  but  participated  by  mortal  natures.  He  therefore  v/ill  not  err  who  afferts 
that  the  mundane  artificer  eftablilhed  the  centres  of  the  order  of  the  univerfe  in  daemons;, 
fince  Diotima  alfo  afiigns  them  this  order,  that  of  binding  together  divine  and  mortal  natures, 
of  deducing  fupernal  ftreams,  elevating  all  fecondary  natures  to  the  gods,  and  giving  com¬ 
pletion  to  wholes  through  the  connexion  of  a  medium.  We  muft  not  therefore  affent  to 
their  dodrine,  who  fay  that  daemons  are  the  fouls  of  men  that  have  changed  the  prefent 
life.  For  it  is  not  proper  to  confider  a  daemoniacal  nature  according  to  habitude  [uara  trxscnv). 
as  the  fame  with  a  nature  cjj'eniially  daemoniacal  ;  nor  to  affert  that  the  perpetual  medium 
of  all  mundane  natures  confifts  from  a  life  converfant  with  multiform  mutations.  For  a 
daemoniacal  guard  fubfifts  always  the  fame,  conneding  the  mundane  wholes;  but  foul 
does  not  always  thus  retain  its  own  order,  as  Socrates  fays  in  the  Republic  ;  fince  at 
different  times  it  choofes  different  lives.  Nor  do  we  praife  ihofe  who  make  certain  of 
the  gods  to  be  daemons,  fuch  as  the  erratic  gods,  according  to  Amelius ;  but  we  are 
perfuaded  by  Plato,  who  calls  the  gods  the  rulers  of  the  univerfe,  but  fubjeds  to  them  the 
herds  of  dromons  ;  and  we  fball  every  where  preferve  the  dodrine  of  Diotima,  who  affigns 
the  middle  order,  between  all  divine  and  mortal  natures,  to  a  daemoniacal  effence.  Let  this 
then  be  the  conception  refpeding  the  whole  of  the  daemoniacal  order  in  common. 

i.  e.  gods  who  immediately  fubfHl  above  the  mundane  deities,  and  are  therefore  called  fuperceleftial. 
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with  you.  All  this  while,  however,  being  but  a  fpe&ator,  I  have  been 
able  tolerably  well  to  obferve  and  confider  your  behaviour  with  regard 

to 

«  In  the  next  place  let  us  fpeak  concerning  the  daemons  which  are  allotted  mankind.  For 
of  thefe  daemons,  which  as  we  have  faid  rank  in  the  middle  order,  the  firft  and  higheft  are 
divine  dxmons,  and  who  often  appear  as  gods,  through  their  tranfcendent  fimilitude  to  the 
divinities.  For,  in  fhort,  that  which  is  firft  in  every  order  preferves  the  form  of  the  nature 
prior  to  itfelf.  Thus,  the  firft  intellect  is  a  god,  and  the  molt  antient  of  fouls  is  intelle£tual : 
and  hence  of  daemons  the  higheft  genus,  as  being  proximate  to  the  gods,  is  uniform  and 
divine.  The  next  to  thefe  in  order  are  tliofe  daemons  who  participate  of  an  intelle&ual  idiom, 
and  prefide  over  the  afcent  and  defcent  of  fouls,  and  who  unfold  into  light  and  deliver  to  all 
things  the  productions  of  the  gods.  The  third  are  thofe  who  diftribute  the  productions  of  divine 
fouls  to  fecondary  natures,  and  complete  the  bond  of  thofe  that  receive  defiuxions  from 
thence.  The  fourth  are  thofe  that  tranfmit  the  efficacious  powers  of  whole  natures  to 
things  generated  and  corrupted,  and  who  infpire  partial  natures  with  life,  order,  reafons, 
and  the  all-various  perfect  operations  which  things  mortal  are  able  to  effect.  The  fifth 
are  corporeal,  and  bind  together  the  extremes  in  bodies.  For,  how  can  perpetual  accord 
with  corruptible  bodies,  and  efficients  with  effects,  except  through  this  medium  ?  For  it  is 
this  ultimate  middle  nature  which  has  dominion  over  corporeal  goods,  and  provides  for 
all  natural  prerogatives.  The  fixth  in  order  are  thofe  that  revolve  about  matter,  connect 
the  powers  which  defcend  from  celeftial  to  fublunary  matter,  perpetually  guard  this  matter, 
and  defend  the  fhadowy  reprefentation  of  forms  which  it  contains. 

“  Dxmons  therefore,  as  Diotima  alfo  fays,  being  many  and  all-various,  the  higheft  of 
them  conjoin  fouls  proceeding  from  their  father,  to  their  leading  gods  :  for  every  god,  as 
we  have  faid,  is  the  leader  in  the  firft  place  of  dxmons,  and  in  the  next  of  partial  fouls. 
For  the  Demiurgus  diffeminated  thefe,  as  Timxus  fays,  into  the  fun  and  moon,  and  the  other 
inftruments  of  time.  Thefe  divine  daemons,  therefore,  are  thofe  which  are  efientially  allotted 
to  fouls,  and  conjoin  them  to  their  proper  leaders:  and  every  foul,  though  it  revolves  together 
with  its  leading  deity,  requires  a  daemon  of  this  kind.  But  dxmons  of  the  fecond  rank 
prefide  over  the  afcenfions  and  defcenfions  of  fouls  5  and  from  thefe  the  fouls  of  the  multitude 
derive  their  elections.  For  the  moft  perfect  fouls,  who  are  converfant  with  generation  in 
an  undefiled  manner,  as  they  choofe  a  life  conformable  to  their  prefiding  god,  fo  they  live  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  divine  dxmon,  who  conjoined  them  to  their  proper  deity  when  they  dwelt  on 
high.  Hence  the  Egyptian  prieft  admired  Plotinus,  as  being  governed  by  a  divine  dxmon. 
To  fouls  therefore  who  live  as  thofe  that  will  fhortly  return  to  the  intelligible  world  whence 
they  came,  the  fupernal  is  the  fame  with  the  dxmon  which  attends  them  here  ;  but  to 
imperfedt  fouls  the  eflential  is  different  from  the  dxmon  that  attends  them  at  their 
birth. 

“  If  thefe  things  then  are  rightly  afferted,  we  muft  not  aflent  to  thofe  who  make  our 
rational  foul  a  dxmon.  For  a  dxmon  is  different  from  man,  as  Diotima  fays,  who  places 
dxmons  between  gods  and  men,  and  as  Socrates  alfo  evinces  when  he  divides  a  dxmoniacal 
■oppofitely  to  the  human  nature  ;  ‘  for,’  fays  he,  *  not  a  human  but  a  dxmoniacal  obftacle 
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to  your  admirers.  And  I  find,  that,  though  they  have  been  numerous, 
and  iuch  perfons  too  as  1  thought  highly  of  themfelves,  there  is  not  one 

whom 

detains  me.’  But  man  is  a  foul  ufing  the  body  as  an  inftrument.  A  daemon,  therefore, 
is  not  the  fame  with  the  rational  foul. 

“  This  alfo  is  evident  from  Plato  in  the  Timaeus,  where  he  fays  that  intelledT  has  in  us 
the  relation  of  a  daemon.  But  this  is  only  true  as  far  as  pertains  to  analogy.  For  a  daemon 
according  to  effence  is  different  from  a  daemon  according  to  analogy.  For  in  many  inftances 
that  which  proximately  prefides,  fubfifting  in  the  order  of  a  daemon  with  refpedt  to  that 
which  is  inferior,  is  called  a  daemon.  Thus  Jupiter  in  Orpheus  calls  his  father  Saturn  an 
illuftrious  daemon  ;  and  Plato,  in  the  Timaeus,  calls  thofe  gods  who  proximately  prefide 
over,  and  orderly  diftribute  the  realms  of  generation,  daemons:  ‘for,’  fays  he,  ‘  to  fpeak 
concerning  other  daemons,  and  to  know  their  generation,  exceeds  the  ability  of  human 
nature.’  But  a  daemon  according  to  analogy  is  that  which  proximately  prefides  over 
any  thing,  though  it  fhould  be  a  god,  or  though  it  fhould  be  fome  one  of  the  natures 
pofterior  to  the  gods.  And  the  foul  that  through  fimilitude  to  the  dsemoniacal  genus 
produces  energies  more  wonderful  than  thofe  which  belong  to  human  nature,  and  which 
fufpends  the  whole  of  its  life  from  daemons,  is  a  daemon  cx^o-iv,  according  to  habitude, 

i.  e.  proximity  or  alliance.  Thus,  as  it  appears  to  me,  Socrates  in  the  Republic  calls  thofe, 
daemons,  who  have  lived  well,  and  who  in  confequence  of  this  are  transferred  to  a  better 
condition  of  being,  and  to  more  holy  places-  But  an  eflential  daemon  is  neither  called 
a  daemon  through  habitude  to  fecondary  natures,  nor  through  an  affimilation  to  fomething 
different  from  itfelf ;  but  is  allotted  this  peculiarity  from  himfelf,  and  is  defined  by  a  certain 
fummit,  or  flower  of  effence,  (hyparxis,)  by  appropriate  powers,  and  by  different  modes  of 
energies.  In  fhort,  the  rational  foul  is  called  in  the  Timaeus  the  daemon  of  the  animal. 
But  we  inveftigate  the  daemon  of  man,  and  not  of  the  animal ;  that  which  governs  the  rational 
foul  itfelf,  and  not  its  inftrument;  and  that  which  leads  the  foul  to  its  judges,  after  the 
diffolution  of  the  animal,  as  Socrates  fays  in  the  Phaedo.  For,  when  the  animal  is  no  more, 
the  daemon  which  the  foul  was  allotted  while  connedced  with  the  body,  conducts  it  to  its- 
judge.  For,  if  the  foul  poffefles  that  daemon  while  living  in  the  body,  which  is  faid  to 
lead  it  to  judgment  after  death,  this  daemon  muff  be  the  daemon  of  the  man,  and  not  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  alone.  To  which  we  may  add,  that,  beginning  from  on  high,  it  governs  the  whole  of  our 
compofition. 

“Nor  again,  difmi  fling  the  rational  foal,  muff  it  be  faid  that  a  daemon  is  that  which  energizes 
in  the  foul  :  as,  for  inftance,  that  in  thofe  who  live  according  to  reafon,  reafon  is  the 
daemon  ;  in  thofe  that  live  according  to  anger,  the  irafcible  part ;  and  in  thofe  that  live 

according 

1  Amongft  thefe  was  Anytus,  who  not  long  after  became  a  bitter  enemy  to  the  great  philo- 
fopher.  And  probably  this  was  one  of  the  motives  of  his  enmity,  fome  fufpicion  that  Socrates 
had  fupplanted  him  in  the  favour  and  friendfhip  of  Alcibiades.  For  a  fufpicion  of  this  fort 
always  begets  envy  in  little  minds  ;  and  from  envy  always  fprings  the  moil  malicious 
hatred.'— So. 
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whom  you  have  not  driven  away  from  you  by  your  fuperior 1  haugh- 
tinefs  and  imagined  elevation.  The  reafons  of  your  being  exalted  fo 

highly 

according  to  defire,  the  defiderative  part.  Nor  muft  it  be  faid  that  the  nature  which 
proximately  prefides  over  that  which  energizes  in  our  life,  is  a  daemon :  as,  for  inftance, 
that  reafon  is  the  daemon  of  the  irafcible,  and  anger  of  thofe  that  live  according  to  defire. 
For,  in  the  firft  place,  to  affiert  that  daemons  are  parts  of  our  foul,  is  to  admire  human  life 
in  an  improper  degree,  and  oppofe  the  divifion  of  Socrates  in  the  Republic,  who  after 
gods  and  daemons  places  the  heroic  and  human  race,  and  blames  the  poets  for  intro¬ 
ducing  in  their  poems  heroes  in  no  refpeCt  better  than  men,  but  fubject  to  fimilar 
paffions.  By  this  accufation,  therefore,  it  is  plain  that  Socrates  was  very  far  from  thinking 
that  dsemons,  who  are  of  a  fublimer  order  than  heroes,  are  to  be  ranked  among  the  parts 
and  powers  of  the  foul.  For  from  this  doctrine  it  will  follow  that  things  more  excellent 
according  to  efience  give  completion  to  fuch  as  are  fubordinate.  And  in  the  fecond  place, 
from  this  hypothefis,  mutations  of  lives  would  alfo  introduce  multiform  mutations  of  daemons. 
For  the  avaricious  character  is  frequently  changed  into  an  ambitious  life,  this  again  into 
a  life  which  is  formed  by  right  opinion,  and  this  laft  into  a  fcientific  life.  The  daemon 
therefore  will  vary  according  to  thefe  changes  :  for  the  energizing  part  will  be  different 
at  different  times.  If,  therefore,  either  this  energizing  part  itfelf  is  a  datmon,  or  that 
part  which  has  an  arrangement  prior  to  it,  daemons  will  be  changed  together  with  the 
mutation  of  human  life,  and  the  fame  perfon  will  have  many  daemons  in  one  life  ;  which 
is  of  all  things  the  moft  impoffible.  For  the  foul  never  changes  in  one  life  the  government 
of  its  daemon  but  it  is  the  fame  daemon  which  prefides  over  us  till  we  are  brought  before 
the  judges  of  our  conduct,  as  alfo  Socrates  afferts  in  the  Phaedo. 

“  Again,  thofe  who  confider  a  partial  intellect,  or  that  intellect  which  fubfifts  at  the  extremity 
of  the  intellectual  order,  as  the  fame  with  the  daemon  which  is  affigned  to  man,  appear 
to  me  to  confound  the  intellectual  idiom  with  the  daemoniacal  efience.  For  all  daemons 
fubfift  in  the  extent  of  fouls,  and  rank  as  the  next  in  order  to  divine  fouls;  but  the 
intellectual  order  is  different  from  that  of  foul,  and  is  neither  allotted  the  fame  offence, 
nor  power,  nor  energy. 

“  Further  (till :  this  alfo  may  be  faid,  that  fouls  enjoy  intellect  then  only  when  they  convert 
themfelves  to  it,  receive  its  light,  and  conjoin  their  own  with  intellectual  energy  ;  but  they 
experience  the  prefiding  care  of  a  daemoniacal  nature  through  the  whole  of  life,  and  in  every 
thing  which  proceeds  from  fate  and  providence.  For  it  is  the  daemon  that  governs  the  whole 
of  our  life,  and  that  fulfils  the  elections  which  we  made  prior  to  generation,  together  with  the 
gifts  of  fate,  and  of  thofe  gods  that  prefide  over  fate.  It  is  likewife  the  daemon  that  fupplies 
and  meafures  the  illuminations  from  pros idence.  And  as  fouls,  indeed,  we  are  fufpended  from 

intellect, 

1  Here  is  painted  the  moft  diftinguifhing  feature  in  the  chara&er  of  Alcibiades.  For  Plu¬ 
tarch  allures  us,  that  the  ftrongeft  of  his  paffions,  though  all  of  them  were  vehement,  was  a  love 
of  fuperiority  and  pre-eminence  in  all  things.  And  ALlian  in  Var.  Hilt.  1.  4.  c.  ib.  reprefents 
him  as  the  pattern  of  arrogance  ;  as  if  no  perfon  could  eVer  in  this  quality  exceed  him. — S. 
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highly  in  your  own  opinion,  I  am  defircras  of  laying  before  you.  They 
are  thefe  :  You  prefume,  that  in  no  affair  whatever  you  need  afiiftance 

from 

intellect,  but  as  fouls  ufing  the  body  we  require  the  aid  of  a  dsemon.  Hence  Plato,  in  the 
Phaedrus,  calls  intellect  the  governor  of  the  foul  ;  but  he  every  where  calls  a  dsemon  the 
infpedtor  and  guardian  of  mankind.  And  no  one  who  confiders  the  affair  rightly,  will  find 
any  other  one  and  proximate  providence  of  every  thing  pertaining  to  us,  befides  that  of  a 
daemon.  For  intellect,  as  we  have  faid,  is  participated  by  the  rational  foul,  but  not  by  the 
body;  and  nature  is  participated  by  the  body,  but  not  by  the  diancetic  part.  And  further  full, 
the  rational  foul  rules  over  anger  and  defire,  but  it  has  no  dominion  over  fortuitous  events. 
But  the  daemon  alone  moves,  governs,  and  orderly  difpofes,  all  our  affairs.  For  he  gives 
perfection  to  reafon,  meafures  ihe  pafiions,  infpires  nature,  connects  the  body,  fupplies  things 
fortuitous,  accomplifhes  the  decrees  of  fate,  and  imparts  the  gifts  of  providence.  In  fhort,  he 
is  the  king  of  every  thing  in  and  about  us,  and  is  the  pilot  of  the  whole  of  our  life.  And  thus 
much  concerning  our  allotted  daemons. 

“  In  the  next  place,  with  refpect  to  the  dsemon  of  Socrates,  thefe  three  things  are  to  he 
particularly  confidered.  Firft,  that  he  not  only  ranks  as  a  dsemon,  but  alfo  as  a  god:  for  in 
the  courfe  of  this  dialogue  he  clearly  fays,  ‘  I  have  long  been  of  opinion  that  the  god  did  not  as 
yet  diredt  me  to  hold  any  converfation  with  you.’ 

<£  He  calls  the  fame  power,  therefore,  a  dsemon  and  a  god.  And  in  the  Apology  he  more 
clearly  evinces  that  this  dsemon  is  allotted  a  divine  tranfcendency,  confidered  as  ranking  in  a 
dsemoniacal  nature.  And  this  is  what  we  before  faid,  that  the  daemons  of  divine  fouls,  and  who 
make  choice  of  an  intellectual  and  anagogic  life,  are  divine,  tranfcending  the  whole  of  a 
dsemoniacal  genus,  and  being  the  firft  participants  of  the  gods.  For,  as  is  a  dsemon  among  gods, 
fuch  alfo  is  a  god  among  daemons.  But  among  the  divinities  the  hyparxis  is  divine;  but  in 
daemons,  on  the  contrary,  the  idiom  of  their  efl'ence  is  dsemoniacal,  but  the  analogy  which  they 
bear  to  divinity  evinces  their  effence  to  be  godlike.  For,  on  account  of  their  tranfcendency  with 
refpect  to  other  daemons,  they  frequently  appear  as  gods.  With  great  propriety,  therefore,  does 
Socrates  call  his  dsemon  a  god:  for  he  belonged  to  the  firft  and  higheft  dscmons.  Hence 
Socrates  was  moft  perfeCt,  being  governed  by  fuch  a  prefiding  power,  and  conducting  himfelf 
by  the  will  of  fuch  a  leader  and  guardian  of  his  life.  This  then  was  one  of  the  illuftrious 
prerogatives  of  the  dsemon  of  Socrates.  The  fecond  was  this:  that  Socrates  perceived  a  certain 
voice  proceeding  from  his  daemon.  For  this  is  afferted  by  him  in  the  Thesetetus  and  in  the 
Phsedrus.  And  this  voice  is  the  fignal  from  the  daemon,  which  he  fpeaks  of  in  the  Theages : 
and  again  in  the  Phaedrus,  when  he  was  about  to  pafs  over  the  river,  he  experienced  the 
accuftomed  fignal  from  the  dsemon.  What,  then,  does  Socrates  indicate  by  thefe  affertions,  and 
what  was  the  voice  through  which  he  fays  the  daemon  fignified  to  him  his  will  ? 

«  in  the  firft  place,  we  muft  fay  that  Socrates,  through  his  dianoetic  power,  and  his  fcience  of 
things,  enjoyed  the  infpiration  of  his  daemon,  who  continually  recalled  him  to  divine  love.  In 
the  lecond  place,  in  the  affairs  of  life,  Socrates  fupernally  directed  his  providential  attention  to 
more  imperfect  fouls;  and  according  to  the  energy  of  his  dsemon,  he  received  the  light 

proceeding 
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from  any  other  party  t  for  that  what  you  have  of  your  own,  whether  of 
outward  advantages  or  inward  accomplifhments,  is  fo  great  as  to  be  all- 

fufficient. 

proceeding  from  thence,  neither  in  his  dianoetic  part  alone,  nor  in  his  doxaftic 1  powers,  but 
alfo  in  his  fpirit,  the  illumination  of  the  daemon  fuddenl)  diffufing  itfelf  through  the  whole  of 
his  life,  and  now  moving  fenfe  itfelf.  For  it  is  evident  that  reafon,  imagination,  and  fenfe,  enjoy 
the  fame  energy  differently ;  and  that  each  of  our  inward  parts  is  paffive  to,  and  is  moved  by, 
the  daemon  in  a  peculiar  manner.  The  voice,  therefore,  did  not  a£t  upon  Socrates  externally 
with  paffivity  ;  but  the  demoniacal  infpiration,  proceeding  inwardly  through  his  whole  foul, 
and  diffufing  itfelf  as  far  as  to  the  organs  of  fenfe,  became  at  laft  a  voice,  which  was  rather 
recognized  by  confcioufnefs  (cn/raKjfiws)  than  by  fenfe :  for  fuch  are  the  illuminations  of  good 
demons,  and  the  gods. 

“In  the  third  place,  let  us  confider  the  peculiarity  of  the  demon  of  Socrates:  for  it  never 
exhorted,  but  perpetually  recalled  him.  This  alfo  muff  again  be  referred  to  the  Socratic  life: 
for  it  is  not  a  property  common  to  our  allotted  demons,  but  was  the  charadleriftic  of  the 
guardian  of  Socrates.  We  muff  fay,  therefore,  that  the  beneficent  and  philanthropic  difpofition 
of  Socrates,  and  his  great  promptitude  with  refpedf  to  the  communication  of  good,  did  not 
require  the  exhortation  of  the  demon.  For  he  was  impelled  from  himfelf,  and  was  ready  at  all 
times  to  impart  to  all  men  the  moll  excellent  life.  But  fince  many  of  thofe  that  came  to  him 
were  unadapted  to  the  purfuit  of  virtue  and  the  fcience  of  wholes,  his  governing  good  demon 
refrained  him  from  a  providential  care  of  fuch  as  thefe.  Juft  as  a  good  charioteer  alone 
reftrains  the  impetus  of  a  horfe  naturally  well  adapted  for  the  race,  but  does  not  ftimulate  him, 
in  confequence  of  his  being  excited  to  motion  from  himfelf,  and  not  requiring  the  fpur,  but  the 
bridle.  And  hence  Socrates,  from  his  great  readinefs  to  benefit  thofe  with  whom  he  comerfed, 
rather  required  a  recalling  than  an  exciting  daemon.  For  the  unaptitude  of  auditors,  which  is 
for  the  mod  part  concealed  from  human  fagacity,  requires  a  dzemoniacal  difsrimination  ;  and 
the  knowledge  of  favourable  opportunities  can  by  this  alone  be  accurately  announced  to  us. 
Socrates  therefore  being  naturally  impelled  to  good,  alone  required  to  be  recalled  in  his 
unfeafonable  inipulfes. 

“  But  further  ff ill,  it  may  be  faid,  that  of  daemons,  fome  are  allotted  a  purifying  and  undefiled 
power  ;  others  a  generative  ;  others  a  perfeftive  ;  and  others  a  demiurgic  power  :  and,  in  ftiort, 
they  are  divided  according  to  the  charadleriltic  peculiarities  of  the  gods,  and  the  powers  under 
which  they  are  arranged.  Each,  likewife,  according  to  his  hyparxis,  incites  the  object  of  his 
providential  care  to  a  bleffed  life  ;  fome  of  them  moving  us  to  an  attention  to  inferior  concerns; 
and  others  reftraining  us  from  action,  and  an  energy, verging  to  externals.  It  appears,  therefore, 
that  the  daemon  of  Socrates  being  allotted  this  peculiarity,  viz.  cathartic,  and  the  fource  of  an 
undefiled  life,  and  being  arranged  under  this  power  of  Apollo,  and  uniformly  prefiding  over  the 
whole  of  purification,  feparated  alfo  Socrates  from  too  much  commerce  with  the  vulgar,  and  a 
life  extending  itfelf  into  multitude.  But  it  led  him  into  the  depths  of  his  foul,  and  an  energy 
undefiled  by  fubordinate  natures  :  and  hence  it  never  exhorted,  but  perpetually  recalled  him. 

1  i.  e.  the  powers  belonging  to  opinion,  or  that  part  of  the  foul  which  knows  that  a  thing  is,  but  not 
tvbj  it  is.  4 

For, 
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Efficient.  In  the  firH  place,  you  think  yourfelf  excelling  in  the  hand- 
fomenefs  1  of  your  perfon  and  in  the  finenefs  of  your  figure.  And  in  this 
opinion  it  is  evident  to  every  one  who  has  eyes  that  you  are  not  mif- 
taken.  In  the  next  place,  you  dwell  on  thefe  thoughts  :  that  you  are 
defcended  from  families  the  mold  illuflrious  in  the  Hate  to  which  you 
belong  2  ;  that  this  Hate  is  the  greateH  of  any  in  Greece;  that  you  have 
friends  here,  and  relations  on  your  father’s  fide,  very  numerous  and  very 
powerful,  ready  to  affiH  you  on  every  occafion  ;  and  that  your  relations 
on  your  mother’s  fide  are  not  inferior  to  them,  either  in  power  or  in  num¬ 
ber.  But  a  Greater  flrength  than  from  all  thefe  whom  I  have  mentioned, 
taken  together,  you  think  that  you  derive  from  Pericles,  the  fon  of  Xan- 
thippus,  whom  your  father  left  guardian  to  yourfelf  and  to  your  bro¬ 
ther  :  Pericles,  who  is  able  to  do  what  he  pleafes  ;  and  that,  not  only  at 
Athens,  but  throughout  all  Greece,  and  with  many  and  great  families 
abroad.  To  all  thefe  advantages  I  thall  add  the  greatnefs  of  your  eflate ; 
-though,  indeed,  on  this  advantage  you  feem  to  value  yourfelf  lefs 3  than  you 

do 

For,  what  elie  is  to  recall,  than  to  withdraw  him  from  the  multitude  to  inward  energy  ?  And  of 
what  is  this  the  peculiarity  except  of  purification  ?  Indeed  it  appears  to  me,  that,  as  Orpheus 
places  the  Apolloniacal  monad  over  king  Bacchus,  which  recalls  him  from  a  progreffion  into 
Titannic  multitude  and  a  defertion  cf  his  royal  throne,  in  like  manner  the  dsemon  of  Socrates 
conduced  him  to  an  intellectual  place  of  furvey,  and  reflrained  his  afTociation  with  the 
multitude.  For  the  daemon  is  analogous  to  Apollo,  being  his  attendant,  but  the  intellect  of 
Socrates  to  Bacchus :  for  our  intellect  is  the  progeny  of  the  power  of  this  divinity.” — T. 

1  That  Alcibiades,  fays  Proclus  in  his  MS.  Commentary  on  this  dialogue,  was  large  and  beautiful, 
is  evident  from  his  being  called  the  general  objeCt  of  the  love  of  all  Greece  ;  and  is  alfo  evident 
from  the  faying  of  Antifthenes,  that  if  Achilles  was  not  fuch  as  Alcibiades,  he  was  not  truly 
beautiful  •,  and  from  Hermae  being  fafhioned  according  to  his  form.  'On  h  av  yzya;  b  A^xiQiuov; 
sysvETO  Kca  xaAAoj,  2>jAo;  ytv  kxi  to  xoivov  aurov  spuysvav  kxXeioQm  tv;  'Ea \a$o;  ixnaov];’  O^Aoi  h  b  AvtipQevv; 
f( 7tuv,  u;  si  y.v  toixto;  vv  b  A%iAAEVf,  a.pa  vv  ovtu;  xa7\o;'  onAof  2e  hcu  to  th;  Epya;  7r\a.TEciTat  xaTcx  to 
EiOo;  auTU  — T. 

2  For  an  account  of  the  noble  defcent  :of  Alcibiades,  fee  Paufan.  lib.  I.  Phucyd.  lib.  6. 
Ifocrat.  7T£f»  &uyx;-  Andocid.  in  Orar.  4ta-. — T. 

3  Hiftory  teftifies  that  Alcibiades  from  his  childhood  paid  but  little  attention  to  the  acquifi- 
tion  of  wealth.  Indeed,  according  to  Plato,  one  of  the  greatefl  arguments  of  being  well  born 
is  a  contempt  of  wealth  ;  and  hence,  in  the  Republic,  he  makes  this  to  be  one  of  the  elements 
of  the  philcfophic  nature.  For  an  aptitude  to  virtue  is  inconfiftent  with  an  attachment  to  riches. 
Indeed,  fmce  it  is  requifite  that  a  genuine  lover  of  virtue  fhould  defpife  the  body,  is  it  not  m.uch 
.more  neceffary  that  he  fhould  defpife  the  goods  of  the  body  ? 
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do  on  any  other.  Elevated  as  you  are  in  your  own  mind  on  thefe  ac¬ 
counts,  you  have  looked  down  on  your  admirers  :  and  they,  confcious  of 
their  comparative  meannefs,  have  bowed  their  heads,  and  have  retired. 

But,  affirming  a  more  elevated  exordium,  let  us  confider  from  what  conceptions  fouls  become 
fo  much  attached  to  beauty  and  magnitude  of  body,  to  nobility,  and  power  :  for  thefe  are 
images  extended  to  fouls  of  realities  themfelves,  which  the  intelligent  defpife,  but  the  flupid 
embrace  with  avidity.  We  muft  fay,  therefore,  that  beauty  and  magnitude  appear  in  the  firft 
of  the  divine  orders  ; — the  former  rendering  all  divine  natures  lovely,  and  defirable  to  fe- 
condary  beings  ;  and  the  latter  caufing  them  to  tranfcend  mundane  wholes,  and  to  be  exempt 
from  their  proper  progeny.  For  magnitude,  according  to  Plato,  confidered  as  a  divine  idea,  is 
that  caufe  by  which  every  where  one  thing  tranfcends  another.  Of  thofe  two  great  principles 
likewife,  bound  and  infinity ,  which  are  next  in  dignity  and  power  to  the  ineffable  principle  of 
things,  bound  is  the  fource  of  beauty,  and  infinity  of  magnitude.  Hence  the  alliance  of  beauty  to 
the  former,  as  being  the  form  of  forms,  and  as  fwimming  on  the  light  of  all  intelligible  forms; 
hut  of  magnitude  to  the  latter,  from  its  incomprehenfibility,  from  its  embracing  all  things  and  fub- 
duing  all  things.  From  the  firfl  principles,  therefore,  beauty  and  magnitude  proceed  through 
all  the  middle  orders,  as  far  as  to  the  apparent  world,  which,  according  to  Timaeus,  they  per¬ 
fectly  render  the  greatefl  and  themoft  beautiful  of  fenfible  gods.  Souls  therefore,  according  to  their 
fpontaneous  innate  conceptions,  pre-alfume  that  thefe  fliine  forth  in  divine  natures  ;  and  hence 
they  admire  beauty  and  magnitude  in  mortal  bodies,  as  polfefllng  a  refemblance  of  their  divine 
originals.  However,  through  their  ignorance  of  the  true  archetypes,  they  are  detained  by, 
and  alone  admire,  the  obfcure  and  fleeting  imitations  of  real  beauty  and  magnitude. 

In  the  fecond  place,  with  refpe£t  to  nobility,  this  alfo  firfl;  fubfifts  in  divine  natures.  For 
things  which  derive  their  fubfiftence  from  more  elevated  caufes  tranfcend  according  to  genus  thofe 
which  are  generated  in  fecondary  ranks-  This  is  alfo  evident  from  Homer,  who  makes  Juno 
fay  to  Jupiter : 

• . thence  is  my  race  derived,  whence  thine  : 

and  in  confequence  of  this  fhe  wifhes  to  poflefs  an  equal  dominion  in  the  univerfe  with  Jupiter. 
According  to  this  conception,  you  may  alfo  fay  that  in  us  the  rational  is  more  noble  than  the 
irrational  foul,  becaufe,  according  to  Plato  in  the  Timaeus,  the  artificer  of  the  univerfe  gave 
fubfiftence  to  the  former — but  the  junior  gods,  or  thofe  powers  that  prefide  over  the  mundane 
fpheres,  to  the  latter.  Natural  fucceflion  is  the  image  of  this  nobility  ;  to  which  when  fouls 
alone  dire£t  their  attention,  they  become  filled  with  vain  conceptions,  and  are  ignorant  of  what 
Plato  afferts  in  the  Theaetetus,  that  it  is  by  no  means  wonderful,  in  the  infinity  of  time  paft, 
if  he  who  is  able  to  enumerate  five-and-twenty  noble  anceftors,  fhould  find,  by  afcending  higher 
in  antiquity,  that  thefe  progenitors  were  defcended  from  as  many  Haves.  But  the  liable  and  per¬ 
petual  alliance  of  fouls  is  fufpended  from  divine  natures,  about  which  they  are  diffeminated, 
and  from  divine  powers  under  which  they  are  arranged.  For  the  attendants  of  more  exalted 
deities  are  more  noble,  a-s  likewife  are  thofe  powers  which  are  fufpended  from  greater  divinities, 
according  to  an  allotment  in  the  univerfe. — T. 
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This  yon  are  very  fenfible  of :  and  therefore  1  well  know  that  you  won¬ 
der  what  I  can  have  in  my  thoughts,  or  what  hopes  I  can  entertain,  feeing 
that  I  quit  you  not,  but  continue  my  attachment  to  you  ftill,  when  your 
other  admirers  have  all  forfaken  you. 

Alc.  This  however,  Socrates,  perhaps  you  do  not  know,  that  you  have 
been  a  little  beforehand  with  me.  Fori  really  had  it  in  my  mind  to  addrefs 
you  firft,  and  to  afk  you  thefe  very  queftions  :  What  can  poffibly  be  your 
meaning,  and  with  what  views  or  expectations  is  it,  that  you  continually 
prefs  on  me,  and,  wherever  I  am,  are  affiduous  to  be  there  yourfelf  ?  for  I  do 
in  truth  wonder,  v/hat  your  bufinefs  can  be  with  me,  and  fhould  be  very 
glad  to  be  informed. 

Soc.  You  will  hear  me  then,  ’tis  to  be  fuppofed,  with  willingnefs  and 
attention,  if  you  really  are  defirous,  as  you  fay  you  are,  of  knowing  what 
I  have  in  my  thoughts.  I  fpeak  therefore  as  to  a  perfon  difpofed  to  hear, 
and  to  ftay  till  he  has  heard  all. 

Alc.  I  am  entirely  fo  difpofed :  it  is  your  part  to  fpeak. 

Soc.  But  obferve  this  :  you  muftnot  wonder,  if,  as  1  found  it  difficult 
to  make  a  beginning,  I  fhould  find  it  no  lefs  difficult  to  make  an  end. 

Alc.  My  good  man,  fay  all  you  have  to  fay;  for  I  fhall  not  fail  to  at¬ 
tend  to  you. 

Soc.  I  muft  fay  it  then  :  and  though  it  is  a  hard  talk  for  any  man  to 
addrefs  the  perfon  whom  he  loves  or  admires,  if  that  perfon  be  fuperior  to 
flattery,  yet  I  muft  adventure  boldly  to  fpeak  my  mind.  If,  Alcibiades,  I 
had  obferved  you  fatisfied  with  thofe  advantages  of  yours,  which  I  juft  now 
enumerated  ;  if  you  had  appeared  to  indulge  the  fancy  of  fpending  your 
whole  life  in  the  enjoyment  of  them  ;  I  perfuade  myfelf,  that  my  love 
and  admiration  of  you  would  have  longfince  left  me.  But  that  you  entertain 
thoughts  very  different  from  fuch  as  thofe,  I  fhall  now  fhow,  and  fhall  lay 
your  own  mind  open  before  yourfelf.  By  thefe  means  you  will  alfo  plainly 
perceive,  how  conftantly  and  clofely  my  mind  has  attended  to  you.  My 
opinion  of  you  then  is  this  :  That,  if  any  of  the  gods  were  to  put  this  quef- 
tion  to  you, — “  Alcibiades  !”  were  he  to  fay,  “  whether  do  you  choofe  to 
live  in  the  poffeffion  of  all  the  things  which  are  at  prefent  yours  ;  or  do 
you  prefer  immediate  death,  if  you  are  not  permitted  ever  to  acquire 
things  greater  ?”  in  this  cafe,  it  appears  to  .  me  that  you  would  make 
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death  your  option.  But  what  kind  of  expectations  you  live  in,  1  fhall  now 
declare.  You  think,  that,  if  you  fpeedily  make  your  appearance  before 
the  Athenian  people  in  affembly,  (and  this  you  purpofe  to  do  within  a  few 
days,)  you  fhall  be  able  to  convince  them,  that  you  merit  higher  honours 
than  were  ever  bellowed  on  Pericles,  or  any  other  perfon  in  any  age  :  and 
having  convinced  them  of  this,  you  think  that  you  will  arrive  at  the  chief 
power  in  the  Hate;  and  if  here  at  home,  that  you  will  then  have  the  greateft 
weight  and  influence  abroad  ;  and  not  only  fo  with  the  reft  of  the  Grecian 
ftates,  but  w’ith  the  barbarian  nations  too,  as  many  as  inhabit  the  fame  conti¬ 
nent  with  us.  And  further:  if  the  deity  whom  I  before  fpoke  of,  allowing  you 
larger  limits,  were  to  fay  to  you,  that  “you  muft  be  contented  with  being 
the  mafter  here  in  Europe  ;  for  that  ’twill  not  be  permitted  you  to  pals 
over  into  Alia,  nor  to  concern  yourfelf  with  the  adminiftration  of  any 
affairs  there  it  appears  to  me,  that  neither  on  thefe  terms,  thus  limited, 
would  you  think  life  eligible  ;  nor  on  any  terms,  indeed,  that  fell  fhort  of 
filling,  in  a  manner,  the  whole  world  with  your  renown,  and  of  being 
every  where  lord  and  mafter.  I  believe  you  deem  no  man  that  ever 
lived,  excepting  Cyrus  and  Xerxes,  worth  the  fpeaking  of.  In  fine,  that  you 
entertain  fuch  hopes  as  I  have  mentioned,  I  know  with  certainty,  and  fpeak 
not  from  mere  conjediure.  Now  you,  perhaps,  confcious  of  the  truth  of 
what  I  have  fpoken,  might  fay,  What  is  all  this  to  the  account  you  pro¬ 
mised  to  give  me,  of  the  reafons  for  which  your  attachment  to  me  ftill 
continues  ?  I  will  tell  you  then,  dear  fon  of  Clinias  and  Dinomache  !  That 
all  thefe  thoughts  of  yours  fhould  ever  come  to  an  end,  is  impoflible 
without  my  help, — fo  great  power  I  think  myfelf  to  have  with  regard  to  your 
affairs  and  to  yourfelf  too.  For  this  reafon,  I  have  long  been  of  opinion, 
that  the  god  1  did  not  as  yet  permit  me  to  hold  any  eonverfation  with  you  ; 
and  I  waited  for  the  time  when  he  would  give  me  leave.  For,  as  you  enter¬ 
tain  hopes  of  proving  to  the  people,  that  your  value  to  them  is  equal  to 
whatever  they  can  give  you ;  and  as  you  expeCl  that,  having  proved  this 
point,  you  fhall  immediately  obtain  whatever  power  you  defire  ;  in  the 
fame  manner  do  I  expedl  to  have  the  greateft:  power  and  influence  over 

1  That  .is,  the  djemon  of  Socrates.  See  the  note  at  the  beginning  of  the  dialogue  concern¬ 
ing  daemons. — T. 

E  2  you, 
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you,  when  I  fhall  have  proved  that  I  am  valuable  to  you  *  more  than  any 
other  thing  is  ;  and  that  neither  guardian,  nor  relation,  nor  any  other 
perfon,  is  able  to  procure  you  the  power  you  long  for,  except  myfelf ; 
with  the  affiftance,  however,  of  the  god.  So  long  therefore  as  you  was 
yet  too  young,  and  before  you  had  your  mind  filled  with  thofe  fuelling 
hopes,  I  believe  that  the  god  would  not  permit  me  to  have  difcourfe 
with  you,  becaufe  you  would  not  have  regarded  me,  and  I  confequently 
fhould  have  difcourfed  in  vain  ;  but  that  he  has  now  given  me  free  leave,, 
for  that  you  would  now  hearken  to  me. 

Alc.  Much  more  unaccountable  and  abfurd  do  you  appear  to  me  now, 
Socrates,  fince  you  have  begun  to  open  yourfelf,  than  when  you  followed 
me  every  where  without  fpeaking  to  me  a  word  :  and  yet  you  had  all  the 
appearance  of  being  a  man  of  that  fort  then.  As  to  what  you  have  faid^ 
whether  I  entertain  thofe  thoughts  in  my  mind,  or  not,  you,  it  feems, 
know  with  certainty  :  fo  that,  were  I  to  fay  I  did  not,  the  denial  would 
not  avail  me,  nor  perfuade  you  to  believe  me.  Admitting  it  then,  and 
fuppofing  that  I  indulge  the  hopes  you  mentioned  ever  fo  much,  how  they 
may  be  accomplifhed  by  means  of  you,  and  that  without  your  help  they 
never  can,  are  you  able  to  prove  to  me  ? 

Soc.  Do  you  afk  me,  whether  1  am  able  to  prove  it  to  you  in  a  long 
harangue,  fuch  a  one  as  you  are  accuftomed  to  hear  ?  I  have  no  abilities 
in  that  way.  But  yet  I  fhould  be  able,  as  I  think,  to  prove  to  you,  that  thofe 
pretenfions  of  mine  are  not  vain,  if  you  would  be  willing  but  to  do  me  one 
fmall  piece  of  fervice. 

Alc.  If  that  fervice  be  not  difficult  to  be  done,  I  am  willing;. 

7  o 

Soc.  Do  you  think  it  difficult,  or  not,  to  make  anfwers  to  fuch  quefbions 
as  are  propofed  to  you  ? 

Alc.  Not  difficult. 

Soc.  Be  ready  then  to  anfwer. 

Alc.  Do  you  then  propofe  your  queflions. 

Soc.  May  I  propofe  them,  with  a  fuppofition  that  you  have  thofe  thoughts 
in  your  mind  which  I  attribute  to  you  ? 

3  In  the  Greek  text,  as  it  is  printed,  the  word  trot  is  here  omitted,  but  feems  necefiary  to  be 
inferted,  and  the  paffage  to  be  read  thus,  bn  7ravi0{  pa^ov  a|ioj  trot  st/xt ,  x.  r.  X.  fo  as  to  correfpond, 
as  it  ought,  with  thefe  words  in  the  preceding  part  oi  the  fentence,  ot»  «utw  vravros  aZios  si. — S. 
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Alc.  Be  it  fo,  if  you  choofe  it ;  that  I  may  know  what  further  you  have 
to  fay. 

Soc.  Well  then.  You  have  it  in  your  mind,  as  I  faid,  to  appear  in  pre¬ 
fence  of  the  Athenians  within  a  ffiort  time,  with  intention  to  harangue 
them  and  give  them  your  advice.  If  therefore,  when  you  are  juft  ready  to 
mount  the  roftrum,  I  were  to  flop  you,  and  to  fay  thus,  “  Since  the  Atheni¬ 
ans  are  here  met  in  aflembly,  on  purpofe  to  deliberate  on  fome  of  their 
affairs,  what,  I  pray  you,  are  to  be  the  fubje&s  of  their  deliberation,, 
now  that  you  rile  up  to  give  them  your  counfel  ?  Muft  not  the  fubjecls 
be  fuch  as  you  are  better  acquainted  with  than  they  ?”  what  anfwer  would 
you  make  me  ? 

Alc.  1  certainly  fhould  anfwer,  that  the  fubjedfs  were  fuch  as  I  knew 
better  than  others  who  were  prefent. 

Soc.  On  thole  fubjedls,  then,  which  you  happen  to  have  knowledge  in 
you  are  a  good  counfellor  ? 

Alc.  Without  doubt. 

Soc.  Have  you  knowledge  in  thofe  things  only  which  you  have  either 
learnt  from  others,  or  found  out  yourfelf? 

Alc.  What  things  other  than  thofe  is  it  poffible  that  I  fhould  have 
any  knowledge  in  ? 

Soc.  And  is  it  poffible  that  ever  you  fhould  have  learnt,  or  have  found 
out,  any  thing  which  you  was  not  willing  to  learn,  or  to  fearch  out  by 
yourfelf? 

Alc.  It  is  not. 

Soc.  And  was  you  ever  at  any  time  willing  to  learn,  or  did  you  ever 
at  any  time  feek  to  know,  any  things  in  which  you  imagined  yourfelf  to 
be  already  know  ing  ? 

Alc.  No,  certainly. 

Soc  In  thofe  things  which  you  now  happen  to  know,  was  there  once 
a  time  when  you  did  not  think  yourfelf  knowing  ? 

Alc.  That  mufl  have  been. 

Soc.  Now,  what  the  things  are  which  you  have  learnt,  I  tolerably 
well  know.  But  if  you  have  been  taught  any  thing  without  my  know¬ 
ledge,  tell  me  what.  To  the  beft  of  my  memory,  you  have  been  taught 
grammar,  the  gymnic  exercil'es,  and  to  play  on  flringed  inffruments  of 

mufic  ; 
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mu  fie  :  for  on- wind-inftruments,  befides,  you  refufed  to  learn  r.  This  is 
the  fum  total  of  all  your  knowledge  ;  unlefs  you  have  learnt  any  thing  elfe 
in  fome  place  or  other,  which  I  have  not  difeovered  :  and  I  think,  that 
neither  by  day  nor  yet  by  night  did  you  ever  ftir  out  of  doors  but  I  was 
acquainted  with  all  your  motions. 

Alc.  ’Tis  true  that  I  have  not  gone  to  any  other  matters  than  to  fuch 
as  taught  the  arts  which  you  have  mentioned. 

Soc.  Well  then.  When  the  Athenians  are  confulting  together  about  the 
grammar  of  their  language,  how  to  write  or  fpeak  it  with  propriety,  at 
thefe  times  is  it  that  you  will  rife  up  to  give  them  your  advice  ? 

Alc.  By  Jove,  not  I. 

Soc.  But  is  it  then  when  they  are  in  debate  about  ttriking  chords  on 
the  lyre  ? 

Alc.  By  no  means  fhould  I  make  a  fpeech  on  fuch  a  fubjedh 

Soc.  It  cannot  be  on  the  fubjedl  of  wreftling  neither  :  becaufe  they 
never  ufe  to  deliberate  on  this  fubjedt  in  their  public  aflemblies. 

Alc.  Certainly  not. 

Soc.  On  what  lubjedt,  then,  of  their  confutations  is  it  that  you  intend 
the  giving  them  your  advice  ?  It  cannot  be  when  building  is  the  fubjedt. 

Alc.  No,  certainly. 

Soc.  Becaufe  in  this  cafe  a  builder  would  give  them  better  advice 
than  you  could. 

Alc.  True. 

Soc.  Nor  yet  is  it  when  they  confult  together  concerning  divination. 

Alc.  It  is  not. 

Soc.  For  a  diviner  would  in  this  cafe  be  a  better  counfellor  than  you. 

Alc.  Without  doubt. 

Soc.  And  that,  whether  he  was  a  tall  or  a  fhort  man  2 ;  whether  his 

perfon 

1  Alleging,  that  the  performances  on  fuch  inftruments  were  illiberal,  and  unbecoming  to  a 
gentleman  ;  that  they  were  ungraceful,  and  diftorting  to  the  face  ;  and  could  not,  like  thofe  on 
ftringed  inftruments,  fuch  as  the  lyre,  be  accompanied  by  the  voice  of  the  performer.  See 
Plutarch’s  Life  of  Alcibiades;  and  A.  Gellius,  lib.  15.  c.  17. — S. 

1  Thefe  external  advantages  of  perfon  and  of  birth,  in  any  fpeaker,  always  dazzle  the  eyes 
and  imagination  of  the  vulgar,  and  divert  their  attention,  as  well  from  the  matter  of  the  fpeech 
as  from  the  manner  in  which  it  is  fpoken.  The  moft  ignorant  and  barbarian  nations  too,  in 

all 
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perfon  was  handfome  or  deformed  ;  and  whether  his  family  was  noble  or 
ignoble. 

Alc.  How  fhould  it  be  otherwife  ? 

Soc.  For  to  give  good  advice  in  any  cafe  whatever,  belongs,  I  fuppofe, 
only  to  a  perfon  (killed  in  the  fubjedt,  and  not  to  a  fine  gentleman. 

Alc.  Beyond  all  queftion. 

Soc.  And  whether  the  man  who  gives  them  his  advice  be  rich  or  poor, 
it  will  make  no  difference  to  the  Athenians,  when  they  are  confulting 
about  the  health  of  the  city  ;  but  they  will  always  inquire  after  a  phyhcian 
only  to  confult  with. 

Alc.  They  will  be  right  in  fo  doing. 

Soc.  Now,  on  what  fubjedt  is  it,  when  they  are  met  in  confultation  to¬ 
gether,  that  you  will  do  right  in  riling  up  and  giving  them  your  counfel  ? 

Alc.  ’Tis  when  they  are  in  confultation,  Socrates,  about  their  own 
affairs. 

Soc.  About  increafing  their  navy,  do  you  mean  ?  what  fort  of  veffels 
they  (hould  provide,  and  in  what  manner  they  fhould  have  them  built  ? 

Alc.  I  mean  no  fuch  thing,  Socrates. 

Soc.  Becaufe  you  are  ignorant,  I  prefume,  in  the  art  of  fhipbuilding. 
Is  not  this  the  reafon  ?  Or  is  there  any  other,  why  you  would  choofe  in 
luch  a  confultation  to  fit  (ilent  r 

Alc.  That  is  the  only  reafon. 

Soc.  What  affairs  of  their  own  then  do  you  mean  ? 

Alc.  1  mean,  Socrates,  when  they  are  deliberating  about  the  making- 
war,  or  the  making  peace  ;  or  concerning  any  other  affairs  of  (fate. 

Soc.  Do  you  mean,  when  they  are  deliberating  on  thefe  points,  with 
whom  ’tis  proper  for  them  to  make  peace,  and  with  whom  to  engage  in 
war,  and  in  what  way  ’tis  proper  to  carry  on  that  war  ?  Is  this  what  you 
mean  ? 

all  ages,  have  always  been  obferved  to  lay  the  greateft  ftrefs  on  thofe  circumftances,  in  choofing 
a  king,  a  leader  in  war,  or  magiftrates  and  counfel lors  in  time  of  peace.  Alcibiades  was 
now  too  young  and  unexperienced  to  judge  of  men  by  better  flandards  than  thofe  ufed  by 
the  vulgar  and  the  ignorant,  or  to  know  the  fuperior  advantages  of  mental  abilities  and 
knowledge.  The  fize  of  an  underftanding,  the  beauty  of  a  foul,  or  the  divine  origin  of  the 
human  mind,  he  had  no  more  thought  of,  than  he  would  have  done  had  he  been  bred  a  plow- 
boy,  or  born  a  Hottentot, — .S. 


Alc. 
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Alc.  It  is. 

Soc.  And  you  will  agree,  that  ’tis  proper  to  make  peace  or  war  with 
thofe  people  with  whom  ’tis  heft  fo  to  do  ? 

Alc.  Certainly. 

Soc.  And  at  that  time  when  ’tis  bed:? 

Alc.  By  all  means. 

Soc.  And  to  continue  it  fo  long  as  ’tis  bed;  to  continue  it  ? 

Alc.  To  be  fure. 

Soc.  Now,  fuppofe  that  the  Athenians  were  deliberating  about  the  ex- 
ercife  of  wredling,  with  what  fort  of  perfons  it  is  proper  to  come  to  clofe 
quarters,  and  with  whom  to  engage  at  arm’s  length,  and  in  what  way, 
would  you  give  the  bed;  counfel  in  this  cafe,  or  would  a  mailer  of  the 
exercifes  ? 

Alc.  Such  a  mader,  certainly. 

Soc.  Can  you  tell  me  now,  what  end  fuch  a  mader  would  have  in  his 
view,  when  he  gave  his  counfel  on  thefe  points,  with  whom  it  is  proper 
to  wredle  clofely,  and  with  whom  not  fo  ?  at  what  times  it  is  proper,  and 
in  what  manner  ?  My  meaning  is  to  alk  you  thefe  quedions  :  Whether  is  it 
proper  to  wredle  clofely  with  thofe  perfons  with  whom  it  is  bed;  fo  to 
wredle,  or  is  it  not  ? 

Alc.  It  is. 

Soc.  Whether  as  much  alfo  as  is  bed;  ? 

Alc.  As  much. 

Soc.  Whether  at  thofe  times  too  when  ’tis  bed  ? 

Alc.  Without  doubt. 

Soc.  But  further  :  Ought  not  a  dnger  fometimes,  in  dnging,  to  touch 
his  lute,  and  to  move  his  feet  ? 

Alc.  He  ought. 

Soc.  Ought  he  not  to  do  fo  at  thofe  times  when  ’tis  bed  fo  to  do  ? 

Alc.  Certainly. 

Soc.  And  to  continue  the  doing  fo  as  long  as  ’tis  bed  to  continue  it  ? 

Alc.  I  agree. 

Soc.  Well  now.  Since  you  agree  with  me  that  there  is  a  bed  in  both 
thefe  a&ions,  in  fingering  the  lute  whild  finging,  and  in  the  exercife  of 
clofe  wredling,  by  what  name  call  you  that  which  is  the  bed  in  fingering  the 

lute? 
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lute?  As  that  which  is  the  beft  in  wreftling  I  call  gymnaftical,  what  name 
now  do  you  give  to  that  which  is  befl  done  in  that  other  aftion  ? 

Alc.  I  do  not  apprehend  your  meaning. 

Soc.  Try  to  copy  after  the  pattern  which  I  fhall  now  give  you.  Sup- 
pofing,  then,  that  I  had  been  alked  this  queftion,  “  In  wreftling,  how  is 
that  performed  which  is  performed  belt  ?”  I  fhould  anfwer,  ’Tis  per¬ 
formed  in  every  refpect  rightly.  Now,  in  wreftling,  that  performance 
is  right  which  is  according  to  the  rules  of  art.  Is  it  not  ? 

Alc.  It  is. 

Soc.  And  the  art,  in  this  cafe,  is  it  notgymnaftic  ? 

Alc.  Without  difpute. 

Soc.  I  faid,  that  that  which  is  the  beft  in  wreftling  is  gymnaftical. 

Alc.  You  did. 

Soc.  And  was  it  not  well  faid  ? 

Alc.  I  think  it  was." 

Soc.  Come  then.  Do  you  in  like  manner  (for  it  would  not  ill  become 
you  likewife  to  difcourfe  well)  fay,  in  the  firft  place,  What  is  the  art,  to  which 
belong  the  playing  on  the  harp,  the  finging,  and  the  moving  at  the  fame 
time,  rightly  all  ;  the  whole  of  this  art,  by  what  name  is  it  called  ?  Are  you 
not  yet  able  to  tell  ? 

Alc.  Indeed  I  am  not. 

Soc.  Try  in  this  way  then.  What  goddeftes  are  thofe  who  prefide 
over  this  art  ? 

Alc.  The  mufes  mean  you,  Socrates  ? 

Soc.  I  do..  Conftder  now,  what  name  is  given  to  their  art — a  name 
derived  from  them. 

Alc.  I  fuppofe  you  mean  mufic. 

Soc.  The  very  thing.  What  then  is  that  which  is  performed  rightly, 
according  to  this  art  ?  Juft  as  in  the  other  cafe  I  told  you,  that  whatever 
was  performed  rightly  according  to  the  rules  of  that  other  art,  was 
gymnaftical1  ;  in  this  cafe  now,  after  the  fame  manner  *,  whatever 

is 

1  That  is,  gymnaftically  performed,  or  a  gymnaftic  performance.  We  have  thus  tranflated 
the  Greek  in  this  place,  on  a  fuppofition  that  the  words  on  yi/parim  ought  to  be  here  read 
vol.  i.  v  inftead 
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is  performed  agreeably  to  the  rules  of  this  art,  how  do  you  fay  it  muft  be 
performed  ? 

Alc.  Mufically,  I  think. 

Soc.  You  fay  well.  Let  us  now  proceed  further;  and  tell  me,  what 
name  you  give  to  that  which  is  beft  in  making  war  ;  and  what  name  to 
that  which  is  bed  in  making  peace  :  juft  as,  in  the  former  cafes,  the  bed  5 
in  one  of  them  you  called  the  more  mufical,  in  the  other  the  more  gym- 
naftical.  Try  now  in  thefe  cafes  like  wife  to  name  that  which  is  the  bed. 

Alc.  I  find  myfelf  quite  unable  to  tell  what  it  is. 

Soc.  ’Tis  a  fhame  to  you  that  you  are  fo.  For,  fuppofe  you  were 
fpeaking  and  giving  your  opinion  concerning  the  fuperiority  of  one  kind 
of  food  to  another,  and  fhould  fay,  that  fuch  or  fuch  a  kind  of  food  was 
the  bed  at  this  feafon,  and  fuch  or  fuch  a  quantity  of  it  ;  and  fuppofe  a 
man  fhould  thereupon  quedion  you  thus,  “What  do  you  mean  by  the  bed, 
Alcibiades  ?”  on  thefe  fubjedts  you  would  be  able  to  give  him  an  anfwer,  and 
to  tell  him,  that  by  the  bed  you  meant  the  mod  wholefome  ;  and  this  you 
would  fay,  notwithdanding  that  you  do  not  profefs  to  be  a  phyfician.  And 
yet,  on  a  fubjedl  which  you  profefs  to  have  the  knowledge  of,  and  rife  up 
to  give  your  judgment  and  advice,  on,  as  if  you  had  this  knowledge,  are  you. 
not  afhamed,  when  you  are  quedioned,  as  I  think  you  are,  on  this  very 
fubjedt,  to  be  unable  to  give  an  atifwer,  and  to  tell  what  is  that  which  is  the. 
bed  ?  And  mud  not  this  inability  appear  to  others  fhameful  in  you  ? 

indead  of  tjiv  yupivariwv.  Let  the  learned  reader  judge,  whether  our  fuppofition  be  well' 
founded  or  not,  after  he  has  read  a  little  further  on  in  the  original. — S. 

2  The  famenefs  of  manner  in  thefe  two  cafes  confifts  in  the  fimilitude  between  the  two  pa- 
ronymies.  For  the  paronymous  terms,  mufic,  mufical,  and  mufically,  exa&ly  correfpond  with, 
thofe  of  gym  naftic,  gymnaftical,  and  gymnaftically.— -S. 

5  This  paflage  in  the  original,  as  printed  feverally  by  Aldus,  Walder,  Henry  Peters,  and 
Henry  Stephens,  runs  thus: — uffTTEp  ixei  c<p'  Exccra  E?.syE;  tu  a/u-Eivovi,  ort  ^airtKuTspcv  xai  E7n  tu  Irspu, 
qti  yu/xvariKuTspov-  But  if  we  conjedture  rightly,  it  Ihould  be  printed  thus:  ua-ntp  ekei  E<p'  Larw 
!\t yts  TO  AMEINON-  “ENI,  o,  t7i  patriKUTEfov'  xai  etu  tw  It e§u,  o,  tIi  yupvanxuTEfov.  Our  conjec¬ 
ture  is  favoured  by  the  Latin  tranflation,  which  Ficinus  made  from  a  MS.  copy  of  Plato.  Long 
fmce  we  wrote  this,  we  have  found  the  following  emendation  of  this  pafiage,  made  by  Cornarius, 
in  his  Fclogse,  ii<x7TEf  exei  t<p’  'ETEPOi  E\EyE$  TO  AMEINON,  on  pisatxuTEfoV  «.  r.  h.  And  this 
way  of  reading  the  fentence  we  Ihould  prefer  to  our  own  conjedture,  but  that  ours  is  quite 
agreeable  to  the  tranflation  of  Ficinus,  followed  herein  by  Dacier ;  and  alfo  that  the  error  is 
thus  more  eafily  accounted  for,  and  the  alteration  of  the  text  lefs. — S. 
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Alc.  Certainly  it  muft. 

Soc.  Confider  thoughtfully  now,~and  tell  me,  What  is  the  end  or  aim  of 
that  which  is  done  beft  in  the  making  or  the  continuing  of  peace,  and  like- 
wife  in  the  going  to  war  with  thole  with  whom  it  is  proper  ? 

Alc.  Well,  I  do  confider;  but  cannot  think  of  what  it  is. 

Soc.  Know  you  not,  when  we  go  to  war,  what  it  is  which  both  the 
parties  accufe  each  other  of  during  their  military  preparations,  and  what 
names  they  give  to  the  caufes  of  their  quarrels  ? 

Alc.  I  do.  They  accufe  each  other  of  deceiving,  or  of  offering  violence, 
or  of  taking  away  lome  of  their  poffeffions. 

Soc.  But  obferve  :  How  do  they  fay  they  have  been  thus  treated  ?  Try 
to  tell  me  what  difference  there  is  in  the  manner  of  this  treatment  they 
give  to  each  other. 

Alc.  Do  you  mean,  whether  they  thus  treat  each  other  jufiily  or  unjuftly? 

Soc.  This  is  the  very  difference  I  mean. 

Alc.  Thefe  different  manners  of  ill  treatment  differ  totally  and  entirely. 

Soc.  Well  then.  With  whom  would  you  counfel  the  Athenians  to  en¬ 
gage  in  war  ?  whether  with  thofe  who  treat  them  ill  unjuftly,  or  with  thofe 
who  treat  them  as  they  deferve  ? 

Alc.  A  queftion,  this,  of  very  ferious  import.  For,  if  any  man  fhould 
entertain  a  thought  of  the  propriety  of  going  to  war  with  fuch  as  a£t  up¬ 
rightly,  he  would  not  dare  to  own  it. 

Soc.  Becaufe  it  is  not  lawful,  I  fuppofe,  to  engage  in  fuch  a  war. 

Alc.  By  no  means  is  it  fo,  neither  feems  it  to  be  beautiful. 

Soc.  With  a  view  therefore  to  thefe  things  *,  and  to  what  is  juft,  you 
will  make  your  fpeeches  to  the  people. 

1  'Thefe  things  evidently  mean  the  lawful  and  the  beautiful,  mentioned  immediately  before. 
The  fentence  in  the  original,  as  printed,  is  this  ;  ngp;  tuvt’  aqct  xat  <ru  to  hixxiov  ts;  hoy*;  minm. 
In  which  the  words  xai  c tv  are  undoubtedly  tranfpofed,  and  fhould  be  read  <su  xou.  The 
tranfpofition  not  being  difcovered  by  Stephens  obliged  him  to  change  the  word  raura  into 
Taro,  as  belonging  to  to  3i xaiov,  and  therefore  made  to  agree  with  it.  This  alteration  fuppofes 
yo/w/xov  and  xa\ov,  lawful  and  beautiful ,  to  be  words  merely  fynonymous  with  dixxiov,  juji ,  confe- 
quently  fuperfluous,  and  introduced  to  no  purpofe.  The  tranfpofition  mud  have  been  more 
antient  than  any  MS.  of  Plato  now  remaining  ;  for  it  has  corrupted  not  only  the  oldeft  editions, 
imt  the  oldeft  tranflations  too ;  infe&ing  of  courfe  all  thofe  which  came  after. — S. 
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Alc,  There  is  a  neceffity  for  bringing  my  arguments  from  thefe- 
topics. 

Soc.  That  beft  then,  concerning  which  I  juft  now  alked  you  what  it 
was, — the  beft  on  thefe  fubjecls, — whether  it  is  proper  to  go  to  war  or  not, 
with  whom  it  is  proper,  and  with  whom  not, — at  what  times  it  is  proper, 
and  when  not, — does  the  beft  on  thefe  fubjedts  appear  to  be  any  other  thing 
than  that  which  is  the  moft  agreeable  to  juftice  ?  or  does  it  not  ? 

Alc.  It  appears  to  be  no  other  thing. 

Soc.  How  is  this,  friend  Alcibiades  ?  Is  it  a  fecret  to  yourfelf,  that  you 
are  ignorant  in  the  fcience  of  juftice  ?  or  elfe,  Is  it  a  fecret  to  me,  that 
you  have  learnt  it,  and  have- gone  to  fome  mafter,  who  has  taught  you  to 
diftinguifh  between  what  is  the  moft  agreeable  to  juftice,  and  what  is  the 
moft  repugnant  to  it  ?  If  this  which  I  laft  mentioned  be  the  cafe,  who  is 
this  mafter?  Tell  me  ;  that  I  too  may  go  and  learn  of  him,  through  your 
recommendation. 

Alc.  You  banter,  Socrates. 

Soc.  Not  fo  ;  by  the  guardian-god  of  friendfhip  to  both  of  us,  you  and 
me,  whofe  deity  I  would  leaft  of  all  invoke  for  witnefs  to  a  falfehood  !  If 
then  you  have  any  mafter  who  teaches  you  that  fcience,  let  me  know 
who  he  is. 

Alc.  And  what  if  I  have  not  ?  Do  you  think  that  I  could  by  no  other 
means  have  attained  the  knowledge  of  what  is  juft,  and  what  is  unjuft  ? 

Soc.  I  think  that  you  would,  if  you  had  difcovered  it  by  yourfelf. 

Alc.  Are  you  then  of  opinion  that  I  could  not  have  dilcovered  it  by 
myfelf  ? 

Soc.  I  am  entirely  of  opinion  that  you  might,  if  ever  you  had  fought 
for  it. 

Alc.  Do  you  prefume,  then,  that  I  have  never  fought  for  it  ? 

Soc.  I  fhould  prefume  that  you  had,  if  ever  you  had  thought  yourfelf 
ignorant  of  it. 

Alc.  Was  there  not  then  a  time  when  I  fo  thought  z? 

Soc. 

*  In  the  Greek,  as  printed,  the  words  are  thefe, — Eit«  hk  jiv  orr  £i%ov  ara.  We  here  fuppofe 
that  the  ax  immediately  before  ei%ov  ought  to  be  omitted  ;  and  our  fuppofition  is  favoured  by 
4  Ficinus’s 
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Soc.  Well  faid.  Can  you  tell  me,  then,  at  what  time  you  did  not 
Imagine  yourfelf  to  know  what  things  are  juft,  and  what  are  unjuft  ?  For, 
come,  let  me  afk  you  :  Was  it  laft  year,  when  you  inquired  into  thefe  lub- 
jedts,  and  did  not  imagine  yourfelf  already  knowing  in  them  ?  or  did  you 
at  that  time  think  that  you  had  fuch  knowledge  ?  Anfwer  truly  now,  that 
our  argument  may  come  to  fome  conclufion. 

Alc.  Well  then.  I  did  at  that  time  prefume  myfelf  to  be  knowing  in 
thofe  fubjetfts. 

Soc.  And  in  all  the  third  year  back  from  this  prefent,  in  all  the  fourth 
too,  and  all  the  fifth,  did  you  not  prefume  of  yourfelf  the  fame  ? 

Alc.  I  did. 

Soc.  And  earlier  than  the  time  I  mentioned  laft,  you  was  but  a  boy. 

Alc.  True. 

Soc.  And  in  your  days  of  boyhood  I  am  well  aftured  that  you  thought 
yourfelf  knowing  in  thofe  fubjedts. 

Alc.  Flow  are  you  fo  fure  of  that  ? 

Soc.  Often  in  the  fchools,  when  you  was  a  boy,  and  in  other  places  too 
whenever  you  was  playing  at  dice,  or  was  a  party  in  any  other  play,  I  have 
heard  you  talking  about  what  things  were  juft  or  unjuft — not  as  if  you  had 
any  doubts  on  thofe  fubjedts,  but  very  ftrenuoufly  and  boldly  pronouncing, 
that  1  fuch  or  fuch  a  one  of  your  play-mates  was  a  wicked  boy,  and  a 
rogue,  and  was  guilty  of  a  piece  of  injuftice.  Is  not  all  this  true  ? 

Alc.  Well.  But  what  elfe  was  I  to  do,  when  any  of  them  injured  me  ? 

Soc.  Right.  But  if  you  had  happened  to  be  ignorant  of  this  very  point, 

Ficlnus’s  tranflation.  But  if  this  latter  axis  to  be  retained,  we  fhould  render  this  fentence  into 
Englifh  thus  :  “  Was  there  not  a  time  when  I  had  no  fuch  knowledge  ?"’  as  if  Socrates  had 
granted  him  to  have  fuch  knowledge  at  prefent.  But  the  Bate  of  mind  which  Socrates  is  here 
fpeaking  of,  is  that  of  a  mind,  befides  being  ignorant,  confcious  of  its  ignorance,  and  not  pre¬ 
fuming  itfelf  to  have  knowledge. — S. 

1  In  the  Greek  it  would  be  better  perhaps  to  read  vrz% i  Sts  rvxfih  than  o.  tuxoi s,  as  it  is 
printed.  We  have  in  this,  as  well  as  in  other  places  where  we  have  made  conjectural  emen¬ 
dations  -of  the  text,  tranflated  according  to  them.  We  fhould  not  however  give  them  a  place 
among  thefe  notes,  but  for  the  fake  of  accounting  to  fuch  of  our  readers  as  are  learned,  for  the 
turn  we  have  given  to  thofe  paflages,  different  from  that  of  the  Greek  text  as  it  now  Bands, 
and  from  that  of  other  tranflations. — S. 

whether 
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-whether  you  was  injured  or  not,  would  you  fay,  “  What  in  fuch  a  cafe  was 
I  to  do1  ?” 

Alc.  But,  by  Jove,  I  was  not  ignorant  of  that  point ;  for  I  clearly  faw 
that  I  was  injured. 

Soc.  You  thought  yourfelf,  it  feems,  therefore,  when  you  was  a  boy-, 
knowing  in  the  fcience  of  what  is  juft  and  what  is  unjuft  ? 

Alc.  I  did  fo  ;  and  knowing  in  it  I  was  too. 

Soc.  At  what  time  was  it  that  you  firft  difcovered  it  ?  for  certainly  it 
was  not  at  a  time  when  you  thought  yourfelf  knowing  in  it. 

Alc.  That,  ’tis  clear,  could  not  be. 

Soc.  At  what  time  then  was  it  that  you  thought  yourfelf  ignorant  in  it? 
Confider  :  but  that  time  you  will  never  find. 

Alc.  By  Jove,  Socrates,  I  am  not  able  to  tell  when. 

Soc.  You  did  not  acquire  that  knowledge,  then,' by  any  difcoverv  of 
your  own  ? 

Alc.  That  does  not  at  all  appear  to  have  been  the  cafe. 

Soc.  And  befides,  you  acknowledged  but  juft  before,  that  you  did  not 
acquire  it  by  being  taught.  If  then  you  neither  difcovered  it  of  yourfelf, 
nor  was  taught  it  by  any  other  perfon,  how  or  whence  have  you  this  know¬ 
ledge  ? 

Alc.  Well.  But  I  w'as  wrong  in  my  anfwers,  when  I  fuppofed  that  I  had 
found  out  that  knowledge  by  myfelf. 

Soc.  In  what  way  then  did  you  acquire  it  ? 

Alc.  I  learnt  it,  I  prefume,  in  the  fame  way  in  which  others  do. 

Soc.  We  are  now  come  round  again  to  the  fame  queftion  as  before: 
From  whom  did  you  learn  it  ?  Inform  me, 

Alc.  From  the  people. 

Soc.  To  no  good  teachers  have  you  recourfe  for  the  origin  of  your 
knowledge,  in  referring  it  to  the  people. 

Alc.  Why  fo  ?  Are  not  they  capable  of  teaching? 

Soc.  Not  fo  much  as  what  movements  are  proper,  and  what  im¬ 
proper,  to  make  in  a  game  at  tables.  And  yet  the  knowledge  of  thefe 


1  We  have  here  followed  the  text,  as  It  is  printed  by  Stephens,  where  we  read  toyoij. 
,other  editors  give  us  xtynj.-— S. 
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tilings  is  meaner  and  more  inconfiderable,  in  my  opinion,  than  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  what  things  are  juft,  and  what  are  unjuft.  Do  not  you  think  fo 
too? 

Alc.  I  do- 

Soc.  Incapable,  therefore,  as  they  are  of  teaching  meaner  things,  can 
they  teach  things  higher  and  of  more  importance  ? 

Alc.  I  think  they  can.  Nay,  it  is  certain  that  they  are  capable  of 
teaching  many  things  of  more  importance  than  the  movements  in  a  game 
at  tables. 

Soc.  What  things  do  you  mean  ? 

Alc.  Such  as,  for  inftance,  to  fpeak  the  Greek  language  :  for  I  myfeif 
learnt  it  from  them.  Nor  could  I  name  any  other  teacher  of  that  language 
that  I  ever  had  ;  but  muft  refer  my  being  able  to  fpeak  it  to  thofe  very  per- 
fons  who  you  fay  are  no  good  teachers. 

Soc.  Weil,  my  noble  fir  in  this  matter,  indeed,  the  people  are  goocb 
teachers,  and  as  fuch  may  juftly  be  recommended. 

Alc.  Why  particularly  in  this  ? 

Soc.  Becaufe  in  this  they  poffefsall  the  requifites  neceffary  to  every  good 
teacher. 

Alc.  What  requifitesdo  you  mean  ? 

Soc.  Do  yon  not  know,  that  thofe  who  are  to  teach  any  thing  muft, 
in  the  firft  place  have  the  knowledge  of  it  themfelves  ?  Muft  they  not  ? 

Alc.  Without  doubt. 

Soc.  And  muft  not  all  thofe  who  have  the  knowledge  of  any  thing 
agree  together  on  that  fubjedf,  and  not  differ  in  their  opinions  of  it  ? 

Alc.  Certainly. 

Soc.  But  where  they  differ  among  themfelves  in  their  opinions,  would 
you  fay  that  they  have,  all  of  them,,  knowledge. in  thofe  fubjects  ? 

Alc.  Certainly  not. 

Soc.  Of  fuch  things,  then,  how  can  they  be  good  teachers  ? 

Ar  c.  By  no  means  can  they. 

Soc.  Well  now.  Do  the  people  feem  to  you  to  differ  among  themfelves 
about  the  meaning  of  the  words  ftoneand  wood?  Aik  whom  you  will,  are 
they  not  all  agreed  in  the  fame  opinion  ?  And  when  they  are  bid  to  take  up  a 

ftone, 
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flone,  or  a  piece  of  wood,  do  they  not  all  go  to  the  fame  kind  of  things  i 
And  do  they  not  all  apprehend  alike,  what  kind  of  things  every  other  fuch 
word  fignifies  ?  For  I  prefume  this  is  what  you  mean  by  knowledge  of  the 
Greek  language  :  is  it  not  ? 

Alc.  It  is. 

Soc.  Nov/,  on  thefe  fubje&s,  as  we  faid  before,  do  not  the  people  of  our 
city  agree  among  themfelves  ?  And  among  the  feveral  cities  of  Greece  is 
there  any  difference  of  opinion  ?  Do  the  fame  words,  in  different  places, 
dignify  different  things  ? 

Alc.  They  do  not. 

Soc.  On  thefe  fubjedts,  therefore,  agreeably  to  our  .argument,  the  people 
fhould  be  s;ood  teachers. 

Alc.  It  is  true. 

Soc.  If  then  we  had  a  mind  to  have  any  perfon  inftrudled  in  this  matter, 
we  fhould  do  right  in  fending  him,  for  fuch  inftrudtion,  amongft  the  mul¬ 
titude  of  the  people  ? 

Alc.  Quite  right. 

Soc.  But  what  if  we  had  a  mind  to  have  that  perfon  taught,  not  only 
to  know  men  from  horfes  by  the  different  words  denoting  them  in  the  Greek 
lansruasre,  but,  beffde  this,  to  know  what  horfes  are  fit  for  the  race,  and 
what  are  unfit  ?  is  the  multitude  able  to  teach  this  alfo  ? 

Alc.  Certainly,  not. 

Soc.  And  you  admit  this  to  be  a  fufficient  proof  of  their  ignorance  in  this 
matter,  and  of  their  inability  to  teach,  that  they  agree  not  in  their  opinions 
on  this  head? 

Alc.  I  do. 

Soc.  And  what  if  we  would  have  him  learn,  not  only  by  what  word 
in  our  language  men  are  diftinguifhed  from  other  things,  but,  further,  to 
know  what  men  are  healthy  and  who  are  unhealthy  ?  whether  fhould  we 
deem  the  multitude  to  be  the  proper  teachers  for  him  ? 

Alc.  By  no  means. 

Soc.  And  it  would  be  an  evidence  to  you  of  their  being  bad  teachers  on 
this  fubjedl,  if  you  faw  them  difagreeing  in  their  opinions  ? 

Alc.  It  would, 

Soc. 
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Soc.  And  how  is  it  now  on  the  fubje<ft  of  juftice  ?  Do  you  find  the  muL 
titude  agreeing  one  with  another,  or  even  the  fame  perfoji  always  of  the 
fame  mind,  concerning  either  men  or  adions,  who  are  the  honed:,  or 
what  is  juft  ? 

Alc.  Lefs  than  on  any  other  fubjed,  by  Jove,  Socrates,  are  they  agreed 
with  regard  to  this. 

Soc.  What  ?  do  you  then  think  they  differ  on  this  fubjed  more 
than  upon  any  other  ? 

Alc.  By  far  do  they. 

Soc.  You  have  never,  I  fuppofe,  feen  or  heard  of  men,  in  any  age, 
who  contended  for  their  feveral  opinions  concerning  the  wholefome  and 
the  unwholefome  in  food,  with  fo  much  zeal  as  to  fight  and  kill  one 
another  on  that  account  ? 

Alc.  Never. 

Soc.  But  concerning  juft  and  unjuft  in  adions,  that  their  difputes  have 
carried  them  to  fuch  extremities,  I  am  fure,  if  you  have  not  feen,  you  have 
at  lead  heard  from  many  reports,  and  particularly  from  thofe  of  Homer  . 
for  you  have  heard  both  the  Odyfley  and  the  Iliad  read  to  you. 

Alc.  Thoroughly  well,  Socrates,  am  I  verfed  in  both. 

Soc.  And  is  not  the  fubjed  of  both  thefe  poems  the  diverfity  of  opinions 
with  regard  to  what  is  juft  and  what  is  unjuft  ? 

Alc.  It  is. 

Soc.  And  did  not  this  diverfity  of  opinions  produce  fighting  and  (laughter 
between  the  Greeks  and  Trojans,  and  between  Ulyffes  and  the  wooers 
of  Penelope  ? 

Alc.  True. 

Soc.  And  I  believe  that  the  deaths  of  thofe  Athenians,  Lacedaemonians 
and  Boeotians,  who  perifhed  at  Tanagra  ',  and  of  thofe  who  afterwards 

x-  The  firft  battle  of  Tanagra,  in  which  the  Lacedaemonians  prevailed  over  the  Athenians, 
Was  uncommonly  fierce,  and  very  many  were  {lain,  of  the  victorious  army  as  well  as  of  the 
vanquifhed.  For  fo  we  are  exprefsly  told  by  Thucydides,  in  lib.  i.  §  ic8  ;  by  Plutarch,  in  the 
Life  of  Cymon  ;  and  by  Diodorus  Siculus,  in  lib.  n.  ad  ann.  3.  Olympiad.  80.  The  next  year, 
in  a  fecond  battle  at  the  fame  place,  the  Athenians  were  fuccefsful ;  and  the  gallantry  of  their 
behaviour  in  it  was  equal,  fays  the  hiftorian  laft  cited,  to  that  of  their  exploits  at  Marathon  and 
Plataea.  But  the  firjl  battle  of  Tanagra  feems  to  be  here  meant,  and  not  the  fecond ,  as  Meflieura 
Le  Fevre  and  Dacier  imagined.  For  the  purpofe  of  Plato  was  to  fliow,  not  tire  valour  ex¬ 
hibited,  but  the  blood  filed,  in  fighting  about  right  and  wrong; — S. 

vol.  1.  g  died 
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died  at  !  Coronea,  amongft  whom  was  Clinias  your  father,  were  not 
owing  to  differences  on  any  other  fubjed  than  this,,  what  was  juft  and  what 
unjuft. 

Alc.  You  are  in  the  right. 

Soc.  Shall  we  fay  then  that  thefe  people  had  knowledge  in  that  fubjeft: 
on  which  they  differed  with  fo  much  vehemence,  as  in  fupport  of  their  dif¬ 
ferent  opinions  to  luffer  from  each  other  the  utmoft  effects  of  hatred  ? 

Alc.  It  appears  they  had  not. 

Soc.  Do  you  not  then  refer  to  fuch  a  fort  of  teachers  as  you  yourfelf  ac¬ 
knowledge  to  be  ignorant  ? 

Alc.  I  do,  it  feems. 

Soc.  How  therefore  is  it  probable  that  you  fhould  have  the  knowledge:- 
to  difcern  what  is  juft  from  what  is  unjuft,  when  your  account  of  them  is, 
fo  vague,  and  when  you  appear  neither  to  have  been  taught  that  knowledge 
by  any  other  perfon,  nor  to  have  found  it  out  yourfelf?- 

Alc.  According  to  what  you  fay,  ’tis  not  probable. 

Soc.  Are  you  fenfthle  that  what  you  laid  laft  was  not  faid  fairly,  Al* 
cibiades  ? 

Alc.  What  was  unfair  ? 

Soc.  Your  aflertion  that  I  faid  thofe  things  of  you  which  were  faid. 

Alc.  What  ?  did  not  you  fay  that  I  had  not  the  knowledge  to  difcern 
what  was  juft  from,  what  was  unjuft  ? 

Soc.  Not  I,  indeed. 

Alc.  Who  was  it  then,  that  faid  fo  ?  was  it  I  myfelf  ?- 

Soc.  It  was. 

Alc.  Make  that  appear. 

Soc.  You  will  fee  it  in  this  way  4  .  If  I  alk  you  concerning  one  and. 
two,  which  is  the  greater  number,,  you  will  lay  that  two  is. 

Alc.  I  lhall. 

1  The  battle  of  Coronea  between  the  Athenians  and  the  Boeotians,  in  the  2d  year  of  the  83d 
Olympiad,  was  net  lefs  fierce  than  the  firlt  battle  at  Tanagra,  and  much  more  unfortunate  to 
the  Athenians;  a  great  part  of  their  army  being  flain,  together  with  Tolmidas  the  commander 
of  it' in  chief;  and  ail  who  remained  alive  being  taken  prifoners  ;  as  we  learn  from  Thucydides, 
in  lib.  1.  §  1 13  ;  and  from  Diodorus,  in  lib.  12.  ad  ann.  fupradidh — S. 

2  In  the  way  of  arguing  by  induction  ;  that  is,  by  inferring  fome  univerfal  propofition  fronu 
many  particular  propofitions  acknowledged  to  be  true,  and  comprehended  in  that  univer- 
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Soc.  How  much  greater  is  it  ? 

Alc.  Greater  by  one. 

Soc.  Now  whether  of  us  is  it  who  fays  that  two  is  a  greater  number  or 
more  than  one  by  one  ? 

Alc.  It  is  I  myfelf. 

Soc;  Did  not  I  afk  the  queftion,  and  did  not  you  give  an  anfwer  to  it? 

Alc.  True  :  it  was  fo. 

Soc.  On  this  fubjed,  then,  who  appears  to  have  made  any  affertion?  Do 
I,  who  only  alked  a  queftion  ?  or  do  you,  who  gave  the  anfwer  ? 

Alc.  I. 

Soc.  And  if  I  afk  you  how  many  letters  compofe  the  name  of  Socrates, 
and  you  tell  me,  which  of  us  is  it  who  declares  how  many  ? 

Alc.  I. 

Soc.  In  a  word,  whenever  any  queftion  is  alked,  and  an  anfwer  to  it  is 
given,  fay,  who  is  it  that  makes  an  affertion,  the  party  that  afks  the 
queftion,  or  the  party  that  gives  the  anfwer  ? 

Alc.  The  party  that  gives  the  anfwer,  in  my  opinion,  Socrates. 

Soc.  Through  the  whole  of  our  paft  difcourfe  was  not  I  the  party  that 
afked  the  queftions  ? 

Alc.  You  was. 

Soc.  And  was  not  you  the  party  that  gave  the  a-nfwers  ? 

Alc.  I  was. 

Soc.  Well  then.  Whether  of  us  two  made  the  affertkms  ? 

Alc.  From  what  I  have  admitted,  Socrates,  I  myfelf  appear  to  have 
been  that  perfon. 

Soc.  In  thofe  abortions  was  it  not  faid  that  Alcibiades,  the  fine  fon  of 
Clinias,  had  not  the  knowledge  to  difcern  tvhat  was  juft  and  what  was  un- 
juft,  but  imagined  that  he  had;  and  that  he  was  about  going  into  the  alTembly 
to  give  the  Athenians  his  counfel  and  advice  upon  fubjedts  which  he  knew 
nothing  of?  Is  not  this  true  ? 

Alc.  It  appears  fo  to  be. 

Soc.  That  which  Euripides  T  fays  may  therefore  well  be  applied  to  the 

condition 

1  Monf.  Dacier  in  this  place  rightly  refers  us  to  the  Hippolytus  of  the  poet  here  cited.  For 
in  one  of  the  fcenes  of  that  tragedy,  Phaedra,  being  afhamed  to  confefs  to  her  old  nurfe  that 

G  1  Hippolytus 
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condition  you  are  now  in,  Alcibiades.  You  are  in  danger  of  being  found 
to  have  heard  all  this  which  has  been  faid  of  you  from  yourfelf,  and  not 
from  me.  For,  not  I,  but  you,  was  the  aflertor  of  it  ;  and  you  lay  the 
blame  of  it  on  me  without  reafon. 

Alc.  Indeed,  Socrates,  you  are  in  the  right. 

Soc.  Mad  therefore  is  the  undertaking,  my  good  fir,  which  you  enter¬ 
tain  thoughts  of  attempting,  to  teach  others  what  you  are  ignorant  of  your¬ 
felf  from  your  having  negledled  to  learn  it. 

Alc.  I  believe,  Socrates,  that  the  Athenians,  as  well  as  other  Grecian 
ftates,  feldom  deliberate  in  council  about  juftice  or  injuftice  in  any  affair 
^before  them ;  becaufe  thefe  things  they  prefume  obvious  and  plain  to  all 
men.  Laying  afide  therefore  the  confideration  of  this  point,  they  con- 
fider  which  way  it  will  be  moft  for  their  intereft  to  take.  For  I  fuppofe 
that  juftice  and  intereft  are  not  the  fame  thing;  feeing  that  many  have 
found  it  their  intereft:  to  have  done  things  the  moft  unjuft,  and  that  others 
have  gained  no  advantage  from  having  adted  with  honefty. 

Soc.  Well.  Suppofe  intereft  to  be  a  thing  ever  fo  different  from  juftice, 
do  you  imagine  now  that  you  know  what  is  a  man’s  intereft,  and  why  this 
or  that  thing  is  fo  ? 

Alc.  What  fhould  hinder  me,  Socrates,  from  knowing  it  ?  unlefs  you 
will  make  a  doubt  of  this  too,  by  afking  me,  from  whom  I  learned  this  know- 
ledge,  or  how  I  difcovered  it  myfelf. 

Soc.  How  ftrangely  you  deal  with  me  in  this1  ?  If  you  fay  any  thing 
Wrong,  when  ’tis  poffible  to  prove  it  wrong  by  the  fame  arguments  ufed  in 

Hippolytus  was  the  objedt  of  her  love,  and  yet  unwilling  to  conceal  it  from  her,  deferibes  him, 
without  naming  him,  in  terms  fo  pointed,  that  the  nurfe  could  not  pofiibly  miftake  the  perfon. 
Upon  which  the  nurfe  afking  her  if  {he  means  Hippolytus,  Phaedra  anfwers  in  verfe  352, 

- acu  cun  tjj.ov,  novels, 

This  from  yourfelf  you  hear,  and  not  from  me. — S. 

5  That  is,  in  evading  the  proofs  of  your  ignorance,  and  thus  endeavouring  to  avoid  the  neceffity 
of  your  confefiing  it. —In  our  tranlktion  of  this  flrort  fentence,  we  have  fuppofed  that  it  ought 
to  be  immediately  followed  by  a  mark  of  interogation,  or  rather  by  a  mark  of  admiration  ;  and 
ought  not  to  be  read  as  part  of  a  longer  fentence,  either  interrogative,  according  to  the  verfion 
of  Serranus,  or  affertive,  according  to  that  ofFicinus,  and  all  the  editions  of  the  Greek  original.. 
The  verfion  of  Cornarius  is  herein  agreeable  to  that  our  fuppofition.— S. 

q  confuting 
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confuting  what  you  before  faid  amifs,  you  would  have  new  matter  intro¬ 
duced,  and  different  arguments  made  ufe  of,  to  prove  you  in  the  wrong 
again  :  as  if  the  former  proofs  were  worn  out  like  old  clothes,  and  you 
could  no  longer  put  them  on,  but  one  mud  bring  you  a  frefh  proof  never 
ufed  before.  But  without  taking  further  notice  of  your  evafions,  I  fhall 
repeat  the  fame  queftion,  and  afk  you  from  what  learning  you  came  to 
know  what  was  a  man’s  intereft,  and  who  taught  you  this  kn  owledge ;  and 
all  the  other  queftions  afked  before  I  alk  you  again, fumming  them  up  in  one. 
It  is  evident  now,  that  your  anfwers  will  amount  to  the  very  fame  as  they 
did  before  ;  and  that  you  will  not  be  able  to  fhow  by  what  means  you  at¬ 
tained  the  knowledge  of  what  is  advantageous  to  a  man,  or  conducive  to 
his  good  ;  either  how  you  found  it  out  yourfelf,  or  from  whom  you  learned 
it.  However,  feeing  that  you  are  fqueamifh,  and  decline  the  tailing  of 
the  fame  arguments  again,  I  wave  the  inquiry  into  this  point,  whether 
you  have  or  not  the  knowledge  of  what  is  the  intereft  of  the  Athenians. 
But  this  other  point,  whether  the  fame  actions  are  juft  and  advantageous  ; 
or  whether  what  ’tis  juft  to  do,  differs  from  what  ’tis  a  man’s  intereft  to 
do  ;  why  fhould  not  you  prove,  by  putting  queftions  to  me,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  1  did  to  you  ?  or,  if  you  had  rather,  make  a  difcourfe  upon 
that  fubjett  wholly  by  yourfelf. 

Alc.  But  I  know  not  if  I  fhould  be  able,  Socrates,  to  make  fuch  a  difh 
courfe  to  you. 

Soc.  Why,  my  good  friend,  fuppofe  me  to  be  the  afTembly  and  the  people. 
And,  were  you  addreffing  your  difcourfe  to  them,  it  would  be  proper  for 
you  to  perfuade  every  fingle  man  of  them.  Would  it  not  ? 

Alc.  It  would. 

Soc.  Does  it  not  belong,  then,  to  the  fame  perfon  to  be  able  to  perfuade 
one  fingle  man  by  himfelf,  and  to  perfuade  many  men  affembled  together, 
in  fpeaking  on  any  fubjedl  with  which  he  is  well  acquainted  ?  as,  for  in- 
ftance,  a  teacher  of  grammar  is  equally  well  able  to  perfuade  one  man  and 
many  men,  when  letters  are  the  fubjedt  of  his  difcourfe. 

Alc.  True. 

Soc.  And  when  numbers  are  the  fubjedt,  would  not  the  fame  perfon, 
who  perfuades  many,  perfuade  one  as  well  t 

Alc.  He  would. 


Soc, 
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Soc.  And  muft  not  this  perfon  be  one  who  is  well  acquainted  with  num¬ 
bers  ?  muft  he  not  be  an  arithmetician  ? 

Alc.  Mold  certainly. 

Soc.  And  would  not  you  alfo,  in  fpeaking  on  any  fubjeds,  if  you  are 
:able  to  perfuade  many  of  the  truth  of  what  you  fay,  be  able  to  perfuade  a 
dingle  one'? 

Alc.  ’Tis  probable  that  I  fhould. 

Soc.  But  thefe  fubjeds  it  is  plain  mull  be  fuchas  you  are  well  acquainted 
•with. 

Alc.  'Undoubtedly, 

Soc.  Is  there  any  other  difference,  then,  between  a  fpeaker  in  theaffem- 
■:bly  of  the  people  and  a  fpeaker  in  fuch  converfation  as  this  of  ours,  than 
merely  fo  much  as  this — the  former  endeavours  to  perfuade  a  collection 
of  many  men — the  latter  to  perfuade  men  one  by  one  ? 

Alc.  There  ap-pears  to  be  no  other. 

Soc.  Come  then.  Since  it  apparently  belongs  to  the  fame  perfon  to 
perfuade  a  multitude  and  to  perfuade  a  {ingle  man,  pradile  your  Ikill  on  me, 
and  undertake  to  prove  to  me  that  in  fome  cafes  that  which  is  juft  is  not  a 
man’s  intereft. 

Alc.  You  are  very  faucy,  Socrates. 

Soc.  And  I  am  now  going  to  be  fo  faucy  as  to  convince  you  of  the  truth 
of  a  pofition  quite  contrary  to  that  which  you  decline  the  proving  of  to 

me. 

Alc.  Begin  then. 

Soc.  Do  you  but  anfwer  to  the  queftions  which  I  {hall  put  to  you. 

Alc.  Not  fo  :  but  do  you  yourfelf  fay  plainly  what  you  have  to  fay. 

Soc.  Why  fo  ?  Would  you  not  choofe  to  be  entirely  well  perfuaded  of 
the  truth  of  it,  if  it  be  true  ? 

Alc.  By  all  means,  certainly. 

Soc.  And  would  you  not,  if  you  yourfelf  were  to  affert  it,  have  the  moft 
entire  perfualion  of  its  truth  ? 

Alc.  I  think  fo. 

Soc.  An  ft  er  then  to  my  queftions  :  and  if  you  do  not  hear  from  your 
-own  mouth,  that  to  ad  juftiy  is  to  ad  for  one’s  own  advantage,  believe  no 
other  perfon  who  afferts  that  pofition. 


Alc. 
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Alc.  I  lhall  not  :  and  I  confent  to  anlwer  your  queftions.  For  no 
harm  I  think  will  come  to  me  that  way. 

Soc.  You  think  as  if  you  had  thefpiritof  divination.  Tell  me,  then  : 
Do  you  lay  that  fome  juft  actions  are  advantageous  to  the  man- who  per¬ 
forms  them,  and  that  fome  are  not  fo  ?' 

Alc.  I  do. 

Soc.  And  do  you  fay  alfo,  that'  fome  juft  a&ions  are  beautiful,  and  that 
fome  are  not  fo  ? 

Alc.  What  mean  you  by  this  queftion  ? 

Soc.  Whether  did  you  ever  think  that  a  man  a6led  bafely  and  yet 
juftly  at  the  fame  time  ? 

Alc.  I  never  thought  fo. 

Soc.  You  think  then  that  all  a&ions  which  are  juft  are  alfo  beautiful  ? 

Alc.  I  do. 

Soc.  But  what,  as  to  adHons  which  are  beautiful?  Whether  do  you 
think  that  all  of  thefe  are  good  to  the  performer,  or  that  fome  of  them  are 
fo,  and  fome  not  fo  ? 

Alc.  For  my  part1,  Socrates,  I  think  that  fome  beautiful  a&ions  are- 
evil  to  the  performer  of  them. 

Soc.  And  that  fome  bafe  actions  are  good  to  the  performer  ?• 

Alc.  I  do. 

* 

Soc.  Do  you  mean  fuch  adlions  as  thefe  ? — Many  men  by  aiding  in  battle 
fome  friend  or  near  relation  have  been  wounded  mortally  ;  whilft  other?, 
by  withholding  their  aid  when  they  ought  to  have  given  it,  have  come  off 
fafe  and  found.1 

Alc.  A  juft  inftance  of  what  I  mean. 

Soc.  That  aid  then  of  theirs  you  call  beautiful  with  refpedt  to  their  en¬ 
deavouring  to  fave  thofe  whom  they  ought  to  defend.  Now  fuch  an  adion. 
proceeds  from  fortitude,  does  it  not  ? 

Alc.  It  does. 

Soc.  But  evil  you  call  it  alfo  with  refpedf  tothe  wounds  and  death  which 
it  procured  them,  do  you  not  ?' 

Alc.  I  do. 

Soc.  And  are  not  fortitude  and  death  two  different  things  ?  ' 

Alc..  Certainly.. 
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Soc.  To  aid  a  friend,  therefore1,  is  not  both  beautiful  and  evil  in  the 
fame  refpedd? 

Alc.  It  appears  that  ’tis  not. 

Soc.  Confider  now  whether  it  be  not  good  in  the  fame  refpecd  in  which 
it  is  beautiful  ;  as  in  this  particular  which  we  mentioned.  For,  with  re- 
fpedt  to  fortitude,  you  agreed  with  me  that  ’  twas  beautiful  and  handfome 
to  give  fuch  aid.  This  very  thing  then,  fortitude,  confider  whether  it  be 
a  good  or  an  evil.  And  confider  it  in  this  way  ; — which  kind  of  things 
would  you  choofe  to  have  your  own,  'whether  good  things  or  evil  things  ? 

Alc.  Good  things. 

Soc.  And  would  you  not  choofe  the  bed;  things  too  ? 

Alc.  Mold  of  all  things. 

Soc.  And  would  you  not  choofe  to  part  with  them  leaf!  of  all  ? 

Alc.  Undoubtedly. 

Soc.  What  fay  you  then  of  fortitude  ?  at  what  price  would  you  choofe 
to  part  with  it  ? 

Alc.  I  would  not  accept  of  life,  not  I,  to  live  a  coward. 

Soc.  You  think,  then,  that  cowardice  is  evil  in  the  utmofd  degree? 

Alc.  That  do  I. 

Soc.  On  a  par,  as  it  feems,  with  death. 

Alc.  It  is  fo. 

Soc.  Are  not  life  and  fortitude  the  mold  of  all  things  oppofite  to  death 
and  cowardice  ? 

Alc.  They  are. 

Soc.  And  would  you  choofe  to  have  thofe  mold  of  all  things,  and  thefe 
leafd  of  all  things  ? 

Alc.  Certainly. 

Soc.  Is  it  becaufe  you  deem  thofe  the  befd  of  all  things,  and  thefe  the 
world  ? 

Alc.  For  this  very  reafon. 

Soc.  Viewing  then  the  giving  of  aid  in  battle  to  fuch  as  are  dear  to  us 
in  that  light  in  which  it  appears  beautiful-viewing  it  with  regard  to  the 

1  This  is  a  conclufive  aflertion  ;  and  not,  as  it  is  printed  by  Aldus  and  by  Stephens,  a 
queftion.  Both  of  the  Bafil  editions  have  it  right.— S. 
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praftice  of  that  virtue  which  you  acknowledge  to  be  one  of  the  beft  of 
things,  you  gave  it  the  epithet  of  beautiful  ? 

xAlc.  It  appears  I  did  fo. 

Soc.  But  with  regard  to  its  operating  evil,  the  evil  of  death,  you  gave 
it  the  epithet  of  evil  ? 

Alc.  True, 

Soc.  Is  it  not  then  juft  and  right  to  denominate  every  aftion  thus  ?  If, 
with  regard  to  the  evil  which  it  operates,  you  call  it  evil,  ought  it  not, 
with  regard  to  the  good  which  it  operates,  to  be  alfo  called  good  ? 

Alc.  I  think  it  ought. 

Soc.  In  the  fame  refpeft,  then,  in  which  it  is  good,  is  it  not  beautiful  ? 
and  in  the  fame  refpeft  in  which  it  is  evil,  is  it  not  bafe  ? 

Alc.  It  is, 

Soc.  In  faying,  then,  that  the  aiding  of  our  friends  in  battle  is  an  aftion 
beautiful  indeed,  but  that  yet  ’tis  evil,  you  fay  exactly  the  fame  thing  as 
if  you  1  called  it  an  aftion,  good  indeed,  but  yet  evil. 

Alc.  I  think  you  are  in  the  right,  Socrates. 

Soc.  Nothing  therefore  which  is  beautiful,  fo  far  as  it  is  beautiful,  is 
evil  ;  nor  is  any  thing  which  is  bafe,  fo  far  as  it  is  bafe,  good. 

Alc.  Evidently  it  is  not. 

Soc.  Further  now  confider  it  in  this  way  -whoever  afts  beautifully, 
does  he  not  aft  well  too  ? 

Alc.  He  does, 

Soc.  And  thofe  who  aft  well,  are  they  not  happy  ? 

Alc.  Without  doubt. 

Soc.  And  are  they  not  happy  by  being  poflefled  of  good  things  ? 

Alc.  Moft  certainly, 

Soc.  And  are  they  not  poflefled  of  thefe  good  things  by  afting  welt 
and  beautifully  ? 

Alc,  They  are. 

Soc.  To  act  well,  therefore,  is  in  the  rank  of  ^ood  things  ? 

Alc.  Beyond  a  doubt. 

*  Intranflating  this  fentence,  we  have  fuppofed  that  the  right  reading  here  is  vfscrciTret,  and 
not,  as  it  is  printed,  iTfoemov.-^S, 

VO L.  I.  H  SOC. 
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Soc.  And  is  not  acting  well  a  beautiful  thing  alfo  ? 

Alc.  It  is. 

Soc.  Again  therefore  we  have  found,  that  one  and  the  fame  thing  is 
both  beautiful  and  good  ?  * 

Alc.  We  have. 

Soc.  Whatever  then  we  fhould  find  to  be  a  beautiful  thing  r,  we  fhall 
find  it  to  be  a  good  thing  too,  according  to  this  reafoning  ? 

Alc.  It  muff  be  fo. 

Soc.  And  what  r  are  good  things  advantageous  ?  or  are  they  not  ? 

Alc.  They  are. 

Soc.  Do  you  remember,  now,  what  we  agreed  in  concerning  things 
which  are  juft  ? 

Alc.  I  imagine  that  you  mean  this, — -that  thofe  perfons  who  do  things 
which  are  juft  muft  of  neceffity  do  things  which  at  the  fame  time  are 
beautiful. 

Soc.  And  did  we  not  agree  in  this  too, — that  thofe  who  do  things 
which  are  beautiful  do  things  which  are  alfo  good  ? 

Alc.  We  did. 

Soc.  And  good  things,  you  fay,  are  advantageous  ? 

Alc.  True. 

Soc.  Things  therefore  which  are  juft,  O  Alcibiades  !  are  things  which 
are  advantageous. 

Alc.  It  feems  they  are. 

Soc.  Well  now  ;  are  not  you  the  perfon  who  afterts  thefe  things  ?  and 
am  not  I  the  queftioner  concerning  them  ? 

Alc.  So  it  appears. 

Soc.  Whoever  then  rifes  up  to  fpeak  in  any  council,  whether  it  be 
of  Athenians  or  Peparethians,  imagining  that  he  difcerns  what  is  juft  and 

1  It  appears  from  the  tranflations  made  by  Ficinus  and  Cornarius,  that  the  Greek  of  this 
fentence,  in  the  manufcripts  from  which  they  tranflated,  was  written  thus : — 'O,  ti  av  apa.  cupupav 
notxov,  hm  ccyaQov  ebpncopsv  k.  t.  And  we  hope  it  will  hereafter  be  fo  printed.  For  the  abfur- 
dity  of  this  fentence  in  the  tranflation  by  Serranus,  was  evidently  occafioned  by  his  following 
the  printed  editions,  and.  his  regarding  more  the  language  of  Cicero  than  the  reafoning  or  phi- 
lofophy  of  flato.-—  S. 
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what  is  unjuft,  if  he  fliould  fay  that  he  knows  juftice  to  be  fometimes  evil 
and  detrimental,  would  you  not  laugh  at  his  pretenfions  to  knowledge  ) 
fince  you  yourfelf  are  found  to  be  the  very  perfon  who  aflerts  that  the  fame 
things  are  both  juft  and  advantageous  ? 

Alc.  Now,  by  the  Gods,  Socrates,  for  my  part,  I  know  not  what  to 
fay  to  it ;  but  am  quite  like  a  man  diftradted.  For  fometimes  I  am  of  one 
opinion,  juft  while  you  are  putting  your  queftions  to  me,  and  prefently 
after  am  of  another. 

Soc.  Are  you  ignorant  now,  my  friend,  what  condition  you  are  in  ? 

Alc.  Entirely  ignorant. 

Soc.  Do  you  imagine,  then,  that  if  any  perfon  were  to  afk  you,  how 
many  eyes  you  had,  whether  two  or  three,— or  how  many  hands,  whether 
two  or  four, — or  any  other  fuch  queftion, — you  would  fometimes  anfwer 
one  thing,  and  at  other  times  another  ?  or  would  you  always  give  the  fame 
anfwer  ? 

Alc.  I  confefs  that  I  am  now  doubtful  of  myfelf ;  but  I  do  believe 
that  I  fhould  always  give  the  fame  anfwer. 

Soc.  And  is  not  your  knowledge  of  the  fubjedt  the  caufe  of  that  con- 
fiftency  there  would  be  in  your  anfwers  ? 

Alc.  I  believe  it  is. 

Soc.  When  therefore  you  give  contrary  anfwers  to  one  and  the  fame 
queftion,  without  chooftng  to  prevaricate,  ’tis  evident  that  you  have  no 
knowledge  of  the  fubjedt, 

Alc,  Probably  fo, 

Soc.  Now  you  fay  that,  to  queftions  concerning  things  juft  or  unjuft, 
beautiful  or  bale,  good  or  evil,  advantageous  or  otherwife,  you  fliould 
anfwer  fometimes  one  thing  and  fometimes  another.  Is  it  not  then 
evident,  that  your  ignorance  in  thefe  fubjedts  is  the  caufe  of  this  incon- 
ftftency  of  yours  ? 

Alc,  It  appears  fo  to  me  myfelf. 

Soc,  Is  not  this  then  the  true  ftate  of  the  cafe  ?  On  every  fubjedt  which 
a  man  has  not  the  knowledge  of,  muft  not  his  foul  be  wavering  in  her 
opinions  ? 

Alc,  Moft  undoubtedly, 

Soc. 
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Soc.  Well  now.  Do  you  know  by  what  means  you  may  mount  up  to* 
heaven  ? 

Alc.  By  Jupiter,  not  I. 

Soc.  Is  your  opinion  doubtful  and  wavering  on  this  fubjedl  ? 

Alc.  Not  at  all. 

Soc.  Do  you  know  the  reafon  why  it  is  not  ?  or  fhall  I  tell  it  you  ? 

Alc.  Do  you  tell  me. 

Soc.  ’Tis  this,  my  friend  :  it  is  becaufe  you  neither  know  nor  imagine, 
that  you  know  the  way  up  to  heaven. 

Alc.  How  is  that  the  reafon  ?  Explain  yourfelf. 

Soc.  Let  you  and  I  confider  it  together.  Concerning  any  affairs  which 
you  are  ignorant  of,  and  are  at  the  fame  time  convinced  that  you  are  fo, 
do  you  waver  in  your  opinions  ?  For  inflance,  in  the  affair  of  dreflmg 
meats  and  making  fauces,  you  are,  I  prefume,  well  acquainted  with  your 
ignorance  1 . 

Alc.  Perfectly  well. 

Soc.  Do  you  form  any  opinions  then  yourfelf  on  thefe  affairs  of  cookery^ 
and  waver  in  thofe  opinions  ?  or  do  you  leave  thofe  matters  to  fuch  as  are 
fkilled  in  them  ? 

Alc.  I  do  as  you  mentioned  laid. 

Soc.  And  what  if  you  were  in  a  fhip  under  fail,  would  you  form  any 
opinion,  whether  the  rudder  ought  to  be  turned  toward  the  fhip  or  from  it, 
and  be  unfettled  in  that  opinion  for  want  of  knowledge  in  the  affair  ?  or 
would  you  leave  it  to  the  pilot,  and  not  trouble  yourfelf  about  it  ? 

Alc.  To  the  pilot  I  fhould  leave  it. 

Soc.  Concerning  affairs  then  which  you  are  ignorant  of,  and  are  no 
ftranger  to  your  own  ignorance  in  thofe  refpe&s,  you  are  not  wavering  in 
your  opinions  ? 

Alc.  I  believe  I  am  not. 

Soc.  Do  you  perceive  2  that  errors,  committed  in  the  doing  of  any 

*  This  fentence  is  afiertive,  and  not,  as  it  has  hitherto  been  always  printed,  interrogative.— -S. 

a  In  fuppofing  this  fentence  to  be  interrogative,  we  have  followed  the  two  Bafil  editions  and 
Ficinus’s  tranflation,  as  Le  Fevre  has  alfo  done.  But  Dacier  chofe  to  follow  the  other  editions 
and  tranflations,  in  making  it  a  conclufive  aflertion.— S. 
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thing,  are  all  to  be  afcribed  to  this  kind  of  ignorance  in  a  man, — his  ima¬ 
gining  that  he  knows  what  he  knows  not  ? 

Alc.  How  do  you  mean  ? 

Soc.  Whenever  we  undertake  to  adt  in  any  affair,  it  is  only  when  we 
imagine  we  know  what  to  do. 

Alc.  Certainly. 

Soc.  Andfuch  as  have  no  opinion  of  their  own  knowledge  in  the  affair 
refign  it  up  to  others  to  adt  for  them. 

Alc.  How  fhould  they  do  otherwife  ? 

Soc.  Ignorant  perfons  of  this  kind  live  therefore  without  committing 
errors,  becaufe  they  give  up  the  management  of  thofe  affairs  in  which  they 
are  ignorant  into  the  hands  of  others. 

Alc.  True. 

Soc.  What  kind  of  perfons,  then,  are  thofe  who  err  and  adt  amifs  ?  for 
certainly  they  are  not  fuch  as  know  how  to  adt. 

Alc.  By  no  means. 

Soc.  Since  then  they  are  neither  the  knowing,  nor  thofe  of  the  ignorant 
who  know  that  they  are  ignorant,  are  any  other  perfons  left  than  of  that 
kind  vvho  are  ignorant,  but  imagine  themfelves  knowing  ? 

Alc.  None  other  than  thefe. 

Soc.  Th:s  kind  of  ignorance,  therefore,  is  the  caufe  of  wrong  doings,  and 
is  the  only  kind  which  is  culpable. 

Alc.  Very  true. 

Soc.  And  where  it  concerns  things  of  greated  moment,  is  it  not  in  thefe 
cafes  the  mod  of  any  mifchievous  and  fhameful  ? 

Alc.  By  far  the  mod  fo  r. 

Soc.  Well  then.  Can  you  name  any  things  of  greater  moment  than, 
thofe  which  are  honed,  and  beautiful,  and  good,  and  advantageous  ? 

Alc.  Certainly  none. 

Soc.  Is  it  not  on  thefe  fubjedls  that  you  acknowledge  yourfelf  to  waver 
in  your  opinions  ? 

Alc.  It  is. 

1  In  the  printed  original  we  here  read  voXKn  yE.  But  we  have  made  no  fcruple  of  adopting 
the  marginal  reading  of  Harry  Stephens,  noxu  yt. — S. 
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Soc.  And,  if  you  are  thus  wavering,  is  it  not  evident  from  our  paft  con-* 
clufions,  not  only  that  you  are  ignorant  in  fubje&s  of  the  greateft  moment, 
but  that  afhidft  this  ignorance  you  imagine  that  you  know  them  ? 

Alc.  I  fear  it  is  fo. 

Soc.  Fie  upon  it,  Alcibiades  !  What  a  condition  then  are' you  in  !  a  con¬ 
dition  which  I  am  loth  to  name  :  but  however,  fince  we  are  alone,  it  muff 
be  fpoken  out.  You  are  involved,  my  good  fir,  in  that  kind  of  ignorance 
which  is  the  moft  fhameful,  according  to  the  refult  of  our  joint  reasoning, 
and  according  to  your  own  confeflion.  From  this  kind  of  ignorance  it  is, 
that  you  are  eager  to  engage  in  politics  before  you  have  learnt  the 
elements  of  that  fcience.  Indeed,  you  are  not  the  only  perfon  in  this  fad 
condition  ;  for  in  the  fame  Hate  of  ignorance  are  the  numerous  managers  of 
our  civil  affairs,  all  of  them,  except  perhaps  Pericles,  your  guardian,  and 
a  few  more. 

Alc.  And,  Socrates,  to  confirm  this  opinion  of  yours,  Pericles  is  faid  to 
have  become  wife,  not  fpontaneoufly  or  of  himfelf :  on  the  contrary,  ’tis 
reported  of  him  that  he  had  had  the  advantage  of  enjoying  the  con- 
verfation  of  many  wife  men,  particularly  of  Pythcclides  and  Anaxagoras  1  : 
and  even  at  this  time,  old  as  he  is,  he  is  intimate  with  Damon  for  this 
very  purpofe. 

Soc.  But  what  ?  have  you  ever  feen  a  man  who  was  wife  in  any  art 
whatever,  and  yet  was  unable  to  make  another  man  wife  in  the  fame  art  ? 

1  The  character  of  Anaxagoras,  or  rather  that  of  his  philofophy,  is  well  known  to  be  this : 
That  he  applied  himfelf  chiefly,  as  all  of  the  Ionic  fe£t  did,  to  the  ftudy  of  aftronomy,  and  of 
the  elements  of  outward  nature.  Pythoclides  and  Damon,  both  of  them,  were  fuch  as  the 
old  Sophifts  in  polymathy  and  extenfive  learning  5  but  neither  of  them  a flumed  the  character  of 
Sophiff.  Indeed,  they  were  fo  far  from  making  a  public  difplay  of  their  general  knowledge, 
like  the  Sophifts,  that,  on  the  contrary,  they  endeavoured  to  conceal  it  under  the  rnafk  of  fome 
other  character,  profefting  only  {kill  in  mufic.  We  learn  this,  fo  far  as  relates  to  Damon,  from 
Plutarch,  in  his  Life  of  Pericles ;  and  with  regard  to  Pythoclides,  we  are  told  the  fame  by 
Plato  himfelf  in  his  Protagoras.  Rut  further,  Ariftotle,  as  cited  by  Plutarch,  relates,  in  fome 
of  thofe  wrorks  of  his  which  are  moft  unfortunately  loft,  that  Pericles  in  faft  became  accom- 
plifned  in  mufic  by  ftudying  it  under  Pythoclides.  And  Plutarch  tells  us,  on  his  own  autho¬ 
rity,  that  Damon  was  the  director  and  inftruftor  of  Pericles  in  politics,  and  that  he  was  ba~ 
nifhed  from  Athens  by  the  people,  fxsyaHTrpay/j.oiv  Hat  (pa.orvco.vvoc,  as  a  perjon  who  it  fed  himfelf 
in  great  affairs ,  meaning  thofe  relating  to  the  conftitution  of  the  ftate,  and  as  a  friend  to  tyranny^ 
rneaning  the  arbitrary  power  of  a  fmgle  perfon.— >S. 
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as,  for  inftance,  the  mafter  who  taught  you  grammar  was  himfelf  wife 
in  that  art ;  and  in  the  fame  art  he  made  you  wife  ;  as  he  alfo  made  every 
other  perfon  whom  he  undertook  to  teach.  Did  he  not  ? 

Alc.  He  did. 

Soc.  And  you,  who  have  learnt  from  him  that  kind  of  wifdom,  would 
not  you  be  able  to  teach  it  to  another  perfon  ? 

Alc.  Certainly  I  Ihould. 

Soc.  And  is  not  the  fame  thing  true  of  a  mufic-mafter  and  of  a  mafteE 
in  the  exercifes  ? 

Alc.  Perfectly  fo. 

Soc.  For  this  undoubtedly  is  a  fair  proof  of  the  knowledge  of  fuch  as 
are  knowing  in  any  fubjed  whatever,  their  being  able  to  produce  their 
fcholars,  and  to  fhow  thefe  to  be  knowing  in  the  lame. 

Alc.  I  think  fo  too. 

Soc.  Well  then.  Can  you  name  to  me  any  one  whom  Pericles  has  made 
a  wife  man?  his  own  fons  has  he?  to  begin  with  them. 

Alc.  But  what  if  the  fons  of  Pericles  were  filly  fellows,  Socrates  ? 

Soc.  Clinias  then,  your  brother  ? 

Alc.  Why  fhould  you  mention  Clinias,  a  man  out  of  his  fenfes  ? 

Soc.  Since  Clinias  then  is  out  of  his  fenfes,  and  lince  the  fons  of  Pericles 
were  filly  fellows,  to  what  defed  in  your  difpofition  fhall  we  impute 
the  little  care  taken  by  Pericles  to  improve  you  ? 

Alc.  I  prefume  that  I  myfeif  am  in  the  fault,  that  of  not  giving  due 
attention  to  him.. 

Soc.  But  name  any  perfon  elfe,  an  Athenian  or  a  foreigner,  either  a 
flave  or  a  free  man,  who  is  indebted  to  the  inftrudions  of  Pericles  for 
becoming  wifer  than  he  was :  as  I  can  name  to  yon  thofe,  who  from 
the  leffons  of  Zeno  1  have  improved  in  wifdom, — Pythodorus  2  the  fon 

1  Zeno  the  Eleatic  is  here  meant,  the  difciple  of  Parmenides.- — For  an  account  of  the  wif¬ 
dom  meant  in  the  latter  part  of  this  fentence,  fee  the  Parmenides,  and  the  introduction  to 

it. — T. 

This  is  the  fame  Pythodorus  at  whofe  houfe  Plato  lays  the  fcene  of  his  dialogue  named 
Parmenides.— S. 
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of  Ifolochus,  and  Callias 1  the  fon  of  Calliades ;  each  of  whom,  at  the 
price  of  a  hundred  minae  %  paid  to  Zeno,  became  eminent  for  wifdom. 

Alc.  Now,  by  Jupiter,  I  cannot. 

Soc.  Very  well.  What  then  do  you  think  of  doing  about  yourfelf  ? 
whether  to  reft  fatisfied  in  the  condition  which  you  are  now  in,  or  to 
apply  yourfelf  to  fome  means  of  improvement  ? 

Alc.  Concerning  this,  Socrates,  I  would  confult  with  you.  For  I 
apprehend  what  you  have  faid,  and  admit  the  truth  of  it.  Thofe  who 
have  the  adminiftration  of  the  ftate,  except  a  few  of  them,  feem  indeed 
to  me  too  not  to  have  had  a  proper  education. 

Soc.  Well ;  and  what  conclufton  do  you  draw  from  thence? 

Alc.  This, — that  if  they,  through  their  education,  were  well  qualified 
to  govern,  a  man  who  fhould  undertake  to  enter  the  lifts  in  conteft  with 
them,  ought  to  come  to  the  engagement  duly  prepared  by  difcipline  and 
exercife,  as  in  other  combats.  But  now,  feeing  that  fuch  perfons  as  thefe, 
raw  and  undifciplined  as  they  are,  have  attained  to  the  management 
of  ftate-affairs,  what  need  is  there  for  a  man  to  exercife  himfelf  in  fuch 
matters,  or  to  give  himfelf  the  trouble  of  acquiring  knowledge  in  them  ? 
For  I  well  know,  that  by  dint  of  natural  abilities  I  fhall  excel  them  by 
far,  and  get  above  them. 

Soc.  Fie  upon  it,  my  fine  young  gentleman  !  What  a  declaration  is 
this  which  you  have  made  !  how  unworthy  of  your  perfonal  qualities, 
and  of  the  other  advantages  you  are  poffeffed  of ! 

Alc.  I  fhould  be  glad,  Socrates,  to  know  why  you  think  it  unworthy 
of  me,  and  in  what  refpeft. 

Soc.  You  offer  an  affront,  not  only  to  the  regard  which  I  have  for  you, 
but  to  the  opinion  too  which  you  have  of  yourfelf. 

Alc.  How  fo  ? 

Soc.  In  that  you  think  of  entering  the  lifts  to  contend  with  thefe  men 
here  at  Athens. 

s  This  Callias  had  the  command  of  the  army  fent  by  the  Athenians  for  the  recovery  of  Po- 
tidaea  \  but  he  was  flain  in  the  firft  battle,  before  that  city.  See  Thucydides,  lib.  i.  and 
Diodorus,  lib.  12. — S. 

2  In  Englifh  money,  3 2 2I.  1 8s.  4d.  the  very  fame  price  at  which  Protagoras  and  Gorgias 
valued  their  fophiftical  inftrutlions  in  polymathy  and  falfe  oratory.— S. 

Alc. 
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Alc.  Whom  then  am  I  to  contend  with  ? 

Soc.  Does  this  queftion  become  a  man  to  alk  who  thinks  his  mind 
Uo  be  great  and  elevated  1  ? 

Alc,  How  do  you  mean?  Is  it  not  with  thefe  very  perfons  that  I  am 
to  (land  in  competition  ? 

Soc.  Let  me  afk  you  this  queftion  ; — Whether,  if  you  had  any  thoughts* 
of  commanding  a  fhip  of  war,  would  you  deem  it  fufficient  for  you  to 
excel,  the  mariners  who  were,  to  be  under  your  command,  in  the  (kill 
belonging  to  a  commander  ?  or,  prefuming  yourfelf  qualified  with  this 
due  pne-excellence,  would  vou  diredt  your  eye  to  thole  only  whom  you 
are  in  fa£t  to  combat  againft, — and  not,  as  you  now  do,  to  fuch  as  are 
feo  combat  together  with  you  ?  For  to  thefe  men  certainly  3  you  ought  to 
be  fo  much  luperior,  that  they  fhould  never  be  your  aiTociates  in  com¬ 
petition  againft  any,  but  your  inferior  alfiftants  in  combating  againft  the 
enemy  ;r— if  you  really  think  of  exhibiting  any  noble  exploits  worthy  of 
yourfelf  and  of  your  country. 

Alc.  And  fuch  a  thought  I  affure  you  that  I  entertain. 

Soc.  Is  it  then  at  all  worthy  of  you,  to  be  contented  with  being  a  better 
man  than  your  fellow-foldiers  3, — and  not  to  have  your  eye  directed  to¬ 
ward  the  leaders  of  thofe  whom  you  have  to  ftruggle  with,  ftudying  how  4 
to  become  a  better  man  than  they,  and  employing  yourfelf  in  exercifes 
which  are  proper  with  a  view  to  them  5  ? 

*  Aldus  erroneoufly  printed  this  fentence  in  the  Greek  original  without  a  mark  of  interro¬ 
gation  ;  and  in  this  error  he  was  blindly  followed  by  Stephens.  The  Bafil  editions,  however, 
both  of  them,  are  here  rightly  printed,  in  agreement  with  the  tranflations  by  Ficinus  and 
Cornarius,  and  as  the  fenfe  evidently  requires. — S. 

1  Here  again  the  two  Bafil  editions  are  right  in  giving  us  fo  ttou  ;  where  Aldus  and  Stephens 
have  been  fo  reg2rdlefs  of  the  fenfe  as  to  print  Jei  non. — S. 

3  In  the  Greek,  as  printed,  we  here  read  crTpanuTav ;  but  perhaps  we  ought  to  read  ruo-rpaTtuTuv, 
that  the  word  may  correfpond  with  that  juft  before,  to  which  it  alludes,  ovvzyuvio-rai. — S. 

4  In  the  Greek  editions  okote  but  we  fuppofe  the  right  reading  to  be  orru ;■ — S. 

5  All  the  Latin  tranfiators  rightly  prefume  this  fentence  to  be  interrogative  :  though  in 
all  the  editions  of  the  Greek  it  is  carelefsly  made  aflertive. —  f he  fecret  meaning  of  Socrates 
in  what  he  here  fays,  agreeably  to  the  tenor  of  all  his  philofophy,  we  apprehend  to  be  this; — that 
we  ought  not  to  fee  before  us  the  characters  of  any  particular  men,  who  are  all  of  them  full 
of  imperfeCtions  like  ourfelves,  for  the  ftandards  of  our  moral  conduCt ;  but  fhould  have  con- 
ftantly  in  our  view,  fo  as  to  copy  after,  the  ideal  and  perfect  patterns  of  moral  excellence. — S. 

vol.  I.  i  Alc, 
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Alc.  What  perfons  do  you  mean,  Socrates  ? 

:Soc.  Do  you  not  know,  that  our  city  is  every  now  and  then  at  war 
■with  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  with  the  Great  1  King  ? 

Alc.  True. 

Soc.  If  then  you  have  it  in  your  mind  to  be  the  leader  of  this  city, 
would  you  not  think  rightly  in  thinking  that  you  will  have  the  kings  of 
Sparta  and  of  Perfia  to  contend  againfl  ? 

Alc.  I  fufpedt  that  you  are  in  the  right. 

Soc.  And  yet  you,  my  good  fir,  on  the  contrary,  are  3  to  fix  your  view 
-on  Midias,  a  feeder  of  quails'3,  and  on  other  fuch  perfons,  who  undertake 

1  The  kings  of  Perfia  .were  fo  called  by  the  Grecians,  from  the  time  that  Cyrus,  heir  to  the 
then  fmall  kingdom  of  Perfia,  having  fucceeded  to  the  kingdom  of  Media  by  the  death  of  his 
uncle  without  iffue,  conquered  Aflyria,  fubdued  Afia  Minor,  and  acquired  the  dominion  of  all 
thofe  countries  which  conkitute  the  now  large  monarchy  of  Perfia. — S. 

2  We  entirely  agree  in  opinion  with  Monf.  Le  Fevre,  that  this  i3  purely  ironical,  and 
therefore  not  interrogative. — S. 

3  The  Grecian  quails,  being  paxi/oiai  or  fighting-birds,  were  fitly  trained  and  fed,  for  the 
purpofe  of  opTuyc(Aa.xiai  fighting  one  with  another ,  by  fuch  fort  of  perfons  as  took  delight  in  fuch 
fort  of  fports.  The  manner  of  them  was  this  ;  Matches  being  made,  and  wagers  laid  by  thofe 
gentlemen  quail-feeders,  who  were  themfelves  owners  of  the  birds,  a  circle  was  drawn  in  the 
qyail-pit,  or  gaming-room,  within  which  circle  were  fet  the  combatant-birds:  and  in  the  battle, 
to  which  they  were  provoked  by  their  wife  makers,  whichever  bird  drove  his  antagonift  beyond 
the  circle  was  held  to  be  the  conqueror. — Another  Grecian  fport  with  the  poor  quails,  a  fport 
hill  more  boyifh  than  the  opTuyopt-xx^,  was  the  opruyoKooria,  in  wdiich  the  hardinefs  of  thofe 
birds  was  tried  by  the  anv<poKoa.rniai  the  fillip  of  a  man’s  finger  on  their  heads  ;  and  fometimes 
by  plucking  from  it  a  feather  :  the  birds  that  endured  thefe  trials  without  flinching  or  retiring 
out  of  the  circle,  won  the  wager  for  their  cruel  makers. — See  Meurfius  de  Ludis  Graecorum, 

pag.  45.  Julius  Pollux,  lib.  9.  cap.  7.  and  Suidas  in  vocibus  opTuyoKoma,  and  arutpoKsis-Tio; _ 

Midias,  here  mentioned  by  Plato,  was  fo  much  addidbed  to  thefe  fports,  that  in  the  comedy 
of  Ariflophanes,  named  OpviBet,  the  ambaflador  to  Athens  from  the  aerial  city  of  the  birds 
reports  to  them  on  his  return,  that  feveral  of  the  leading  men  at  Athens  had  taken  the  names  of 
different  birds,  and  amongk  them  Midias  that  of  quail.— Socrates  therefore,  in  the  paflage  now 
before  us,  ridicules  Alcibiades,  who  afrefled  the  fame  take  for  thefe  quail  matches,  for  thus 
emulating  Midias,  and  fetting  up  him  for  a  pattern  of  his  imitation.- — The  Romans,  who 
copied  after  the  Grecians  in  all  their  vices  and  follies  more  exadbly  than  they  did  in  their 
arts,  fciences,  and  wifdom,  were  fo  fond  of  quail-fighting,  that  the  wife  and  good  Marcus 
Antoninus,  fenfible  how  much  it  was  beneath  his  dignity  as  a  man,  an  emperor,  and  a  phi- 
lofopher,  acknowledges  himfelf  obliged  to  Diognetus  the  painter  for  difluading  him  in  his 
youth  from  giving  into  this  falhionable  folly.  Lib.  1.  §  6.— This  note  is  intended  chiefly  for 
the  benefit  of  our  countrymen  the  Noble  Cockers . — S. 
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So  manage  affairs  of  ftate,  ft  ill  wearing  the  badge  1  of  flavery  (as  the 
women 2  would  term  it)  in  their  fouls,  through  their  ignorance  of  the 
Mules  ;  and  not  having  yet  thrown  it  off,  but  retaining  their  old  fen- 
timents,  and  manners  ftill  barbarian,  are  come  to  flatter  the  people,  not 
to  govern  them.  Ought  you  now  to  emulate  thefe  men  whom  I  am 
fpeaking  of,  and  difregard  yourfelf  ?  Ought  you  to  negledt  the  acquiring 
of  all  fuch  knowledge,  as  only  is  acquired  through  learning,  when  you 
have  fo  great  a  combat  to  fuftain  ?  Or  ought  you  to  omit  the  exercifmg 
yourfelf  in  all  fuch  actions  as  are  well  performed  only  through  pradice  ? 
Should  you  not  be  furnifhed  with  all  the  qualifications  requisite  for  the 
government  of  the  ftate  before  you  undertake  to  govern  it  ? 

Alc.  Indeed,  Socrates,  I  believe  you  are  in  the  right :  but  however,  I 
imagine  the  commanders  of  the  Spartan  armies,  and  the  Perfian  monarch, 
to  be  juft  fuch  men  as  the  others  whom  you  have  mentioned. 

Soc.  But,  my  very  good  fir,  confider  this  imagination  of  yours,  what: 
evils  attend  on  it^ 

Alc.  In  what  refpefits  ? 

Soc.  In  the  firft  place,  What  opinion  concerning  your  antagonifts  do 
you  think  would  engage  you  to  take  mo  ft  care  about  yourfelf  ?  whether  the 
opinion  of  their  being  formidable,  or  the  contrary? 

1  In  the  Greek,  a$pcc7ro%ah  Jlavlfh  hair.  It  was  the  diftlnguifhing  badge  of  flavery 

in  men,  amortgft  the  Grecians  and  the  Romans,  the  wearing  their  own  hair  on  their  heads. 
When  they  had  their  freedom  given  them  by  their  matters,  their  heads  were  {haven,  and  they 
wore  from  that  time  a  cap,  or  narrow-brimmed  hat,  thence  called  the  cap  of  liberty.  For  this 
point,  fee  «vti  vrarruv  Theodor.  Marcilius  in  his  Commentary  on  Perfius,  fat.  5.  v.  82. — S. 

2  This  feems  to  be  perfectly  well  illuftrated  by  Olympiodorus,  (whofe  comment  on  this 

dialogue  is  extant  in  MS.  abroad,)  in  the  following  paflage,  cited  by  If.  Cafaubon  in  his  com* 
mentary  on  Perfius,  fat.  5*  v.  1 16.  JJxpgtpua  tern  yvvatxuv  t7n  rav  ttevOtpoupitmv  SbuXwv  xai  zTnpuvonuv  tv 
Ty  doutoTrpivrttU)  (not  JbiAejor,  as  it  is  abfurdly  printed, ). oti  extii  tvv  av^pxTro^uh  rpix«  tv  rn  HttpuM,  tout’ 
icttiv,  sti  TJiv  fovtoiyv  i|iv  (printed  which  is  explaining  idem  per  idem)  txclS-  “  The  women 

had,  a  faying,  which  they  ufed  to  flaves  made  free,  but  Id  ill  retaining  the  manners  which 
belonged  to  flaves, — ‘You  wear  your  flavifh  hair  on  your  head  ftill:’  that--is,  You  ftill  retain 
your  flavifh  habits.” — This  proverbial  faying  was  it  feems,  by  the  Athenian  ladies,  the  authors 
of  it,  applied  alfo  to  men  whom  they  fa w  ill-bred  and  illiterate. — The  application  of  it  was 
afterwards  extended  further  to  a  mobile  multitude,  gathered  together  and  governed  by  their 
paflions :  for  fo  we  learn  from  Suidas,  in  phrafi  «v^>a7ro2w?Vi  rpix «• — See  brafmi  Adagia, 
pag.  426.  and  the  Greek  Proverbs  collected  by  Schottus,  with  his  fcholia  thereon,  png.  357. — S. 

1.2  Alc, 
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Alc.  The  opinion  without  doubt  of  their  being  formidable. 

See.  And  do  you  think  it  would  do  you  any  harm  to  take  care  about 
yourfelf  ? 

Alc.  None  at  all ;  but  on  the  contrary  great  good. 

Soc.  The  want  of  this  great  good,  then,  is  one  of  the  evils  which  attend 
on  that  imagination  ? 

Alc.  It  is  true. 

Soc.  Confider  if  there  be  not  probably  another  too  ;  and  that  is  the 
falfity  of  it. 

Alc.  How  do  you  prove  that  ? 

Soc.  Whether  is  it  probable  that  perfons,  the  moft  excellent  in  their 
natural  difpofitions  r,  are  to  be  found  among#  thofe  who  defeend  from 
anceftors  the  noble#  3  ?  or  is  it  not  ? 

Alc.  Undoubtedly  it  is. 

1  We  are  aftonilhed  to  find  pwt t;  here  printed  in  all  the  editions  of  Plato.  The  fenfe 

evidently  requires  us  to  read  Qujhs:  and  it  appears  alfo  from  the  Latin  tranflation  made 
by  Ficinus,  and  from  that  alfo  by  Cornarius,  that  they  read  in  the  manuferipts  from 

which  they  made  their  tranflations. — Had  Le  Fevre  been  aware  of  this,  he  would  have 

fpared  himfelf  the  trouble  of  writing  a  long  note  to  prove  that  hereditary  monarchs  and 
great  lords  are  not  always  the  beft  of  men.—Socrates  here  is  not  afking  who  probably 

are  the  beft  men,  (for  this  would  be  to  anticipate  the  conclufion  of  his  reafoning,  in  the  very 

beginning  of  it,)  but,  who  probably  have  the  beft  natural  difpofitions. — S. 

2  With  this  agrees  the  opinion  of  Ariftotle  in  his  Politics,  lib.  3.  cap.  8.  B eXtibus  eikoj  tous 
m  pexn ovuv  wyzma  yap  zotiv  apzrrt  yzvou;.  It  is  likely  that  from  the  beft  anceftors  Ihould  fpring 
the  beft  men.  For  to  be  well-born  is  to  be  of  a  good  or  virtuous  family,  (that  is,  nobility  is 
family-virtue.)  The  reafonablenefs  of  this  opinion  the  great  mafter  of  all  lyric  poetry  proves 
by  analogy  from  brute  animals  in  thefe  verfes  of  the  4th  ode  of  his  4th  book  ; 

Fortes  creantur  fortibns  et  bonis. 

EJl  in  juvencis,  eft  in  equis  putrurn 
Virtus  ;  nec  imbel.em  feroces 
Progenerant  aquilx  columbam'. 

{V  : 

Brave  men  are  offsprings  of  the  brave  and  good. 

Heifers  and  horfes  ftill  retain 
The  virtue  of  their  fires:  in  vain 
May  one  expe£t  to  find  a  timorous  brood. 

Such  as  the  weak  unwarlike  dove, 

Sprung  from  an  eagle  fierce,  the  daring  bird  of  Jove.-— S. 

^  O  C . 
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Soc.  And  is  it  not  probable  that  fuch  as  have  excellent  difpofitions  from 
nature,  if  they  meet  with  a  fuitable  education,  ftiould  become  accomplished 
Sn  virtue  ? 

Alc.  Of  neceflitv  they  mu  ft. 

Soc.  Let  us  confider  now,  in  comparing  their  advantages  with  our 
own,  whether  the  kings  of  Sparta  and  of  Perfia  feem  to  be  defcended  from 
meaner  anceftors  than  we  are.  Know  we  not  that  thofe  are  defcendants  of 
Hercules,  and  thefe  of  Achasmenes  r  that  the  begetting  of  Hercules  is  at¬ 
tributed  to  Jupiter  r,  and  the  anceftry  of  Achasmenes  to  Perfeus  the  fon 
of  Jupiter  ? 

Alc.  And  the  family  which  I  am  of,  O  Socrates  !  defcends  from 
Euryfaces  ;  and  the  defcent  of  Euryfaces  was  from  Jupiter. 

Soc.  And  the  family  which  I  am  of,  my  noble  Alcibiades  !  defcends 
from  Daedalus  ;  and  the  defcent  of  Daedalus  was  from  Vulcan,  the  fon  of 
Jupiter.  But  the  pedigree  of  thofe  with  whom  we  fet  ourfelves  in  com- 
parifon,  beginning  from  the  perfons  who  now  reign,  exhibits  a  race  of 
kings,  all  of  them  fons  of  kings,  in  a  direct  line  quite  up  to  Jupiter  ;  thofe 
whom  I  firft  mentioned,  kings  of  Argos  and  Lacedaemon  ;  the  others, 
kings  of  Perfia  perpetually,  and  often  of  all  Alia  %  as  they  are  at  prefent  : 
whereas  we  are  but  private  men,  ourfelves  and  our  fathers.  If  you  then 
were  to  boaft  of  your  anceftors,  and  pompoufly  fay  that  Salamis  was  the 
hereditary  dominion  of  Euryfaces,  or,  to  afcend  higher  in  your  anceftrv, 
that  -'Eacus  governed  in  his  native  country  iEgina  3 ,  can  you  imagine  how 
ridiculous  you  would  appear  in  the  eyes  of  Artaxerxes  4,  the  fon  of  Xerxes? 

1  The  Greek,  as  printed,  is  in  this  place  evidently  deficient.  For,  immediately  after  the 
words  ts  Je  'H pocHteou;  re  rrev<>{,  that  the  words  ei;  rov  Aia  are  dropt,  and  ought  to  be  reftored, 
there  needs  no  proof  to  any  who  are  at  all  acquainted  with  the  antient  fables  of  the  Greeks. 
They  well  know  that  Hercules  was  never  fuppofed  to  be  defcended  from  Perfeus,  as  he  is 
here  made  to  be  in  the  printed  Greek  text. — S. 

2  Meaning  the  Lefler  Afia,  now  called  Natolia. — S. 

3  Salamis  and  iEgina  being  but  fmall  iflands  in  the  Saronic  bay,  oppofite  to  Attica. _ Abacus 

Had  ALgina  in  fovereignty  by  inheritance  from  his  mother.  How  it  came  not  to  defcend  to 
Euryfaces  from  his  great-grandfather  Abacus,  and  how  his  grandfather  Telamon  came  to  be 
lord  of  Salamis,  may  be  accounted  for  eafily  from  what  we  read  in  the  Metamorphofes  of 
Antoninus  Liberalis,  cap.  38. — S. 

4  Artaxerxes,  at  the  fuppofed  time  of  this  dialogue,  was  the  reigning  king  of  Perfia. — S. 

4  Confider 
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Confider  beftdes,  whether  we  may  not  be  found  inferior  to  thofe  great  mens 
not  only  in  the  pride  of  anceftry,  but  alfo  in  the  care  taken,  of  our  birth  and 
breeding.  Are  you  not  fenfible  of  the  fmgular  advantages  which  attend 
the  progeny  of  the  Spartan  kings  in  this  reftped,  that  their  wives  have  a 
guard  of  ftate  appointed  for  them  by  the  Ephori  1  to  the  end  that  no  king 
of  theirs  may  be  the  iffue  of  ftolen  embraces,  or  have  for  his  real  father  any 
other  man  than  a  defcendant  of  Hercules-  2  ?  And  as  to  the  Perfian  kino-, 
fo  greatly  is  he  our  fuperior  with  regard  to  this  point,  that  none  of  his 
iubjeds  entertain  the  leaft  fufpicion  of  his  having  any  other  father  than  the 
king  his  predeceffor.  The  confort  therefore  of  the  king  of  Perlia  is  under, 
no  reftraint  but  that  of  her  own  dread  of  the  evilconfequences,  fhould  fhe  dif~ 
honour  the  king’s  bed.  Further,  when  the  king’s  eldeft  fon,  the  heir 
apparent  to  the  crown,  is  born,  all  the  king’s  fubjedls  in  the  city  of  his  refi- 
dence  keep  that  day  an  original  feaft-day  :.  and  from  thenceforward  the 
anniverfary  of  that  day  is  celebrated  with  facrifices  and  feafts  by  all  Afia.  But 
when  we  came  fir  ft  into  the  world,  alas,  Alcibiades  !  our  very  neighbours , 
as  the  comic  poet  3  fays,  little  knew  what  hapjiened.  After  this  the  child 

is 

s  Thefe  were  the  fupreme  judicial  magiftrates  in  Lacedsemon:  they  were  alfo  the  guardians 
and  protestors  of  the  laws,  the  kingdom,  and  the  common  weal. — S. 

a  This  Lacedaemonian  law,  or  cuftom,  is  not,  fo  far  as  we  can  find,  recorded  by  any  other 
antient  writer.  And  fuch  of  the  moderns  as  treat  of  Grecian  antiquities,  wherever  they 
mention  it,  only  cite  the  pafiage  of  Plato  now  before  us.  But  how  careful  the  Ephori  were, 
not  to  fuffer  any  perfon  to  fit  on  either  of  their  regal  thrones,  who  was  not  defcended  in  the 
male  line  from  either Euryfthenes  or  his  brother  Pracles,  their  firft  kings  of  the  race  of  Hercules, 
we  may  conjedture  from  two  remarkable  inftances;one  of  them  recorded  by  Herodotus,  the  other 
by  Plutarch,  and  both  of  them  by  Paufanias  in  Laconicis. — The  fir  ft  is  the  cafe  of  Demaratus, 
the  fon  of  Arifio,  who  was  barred  of  his  hereditary  right  to  the  crown,  becaufe  his  mother 
Timea  was  delivered  of  him  feven  months  after  her  marriage  with  king  Arifio  :  for  it  was  thence 
concluded  by  the  Ephori,  that  he  was  begotten  by  his  mothers  former  hufband,  who  had  parted 
from  her  about  feven  months  before -the  birth  of  herfon. — The  other  cafe  is  that  of  Leotychidas, 
who  was  by  the  Ephori  excluded  from  the  fucceflion  to  the  crown,  becaufe  king  Agis,  his 
nominal  and  legal  father,  had  been  abfenf-from  the  queen  his  confort  more  than  ten  months 
before  the  was  brought  to  bed. — It  mud,  however,  be  acknowledged,  that  other  concurring 
circumftances  were  not  wanting  to  induce  a  reafonable  fufpicion  of  the  queen’s  unfaithfulnefs 
to  the  king’s  bed  in  each  of  thefe  cafes. — S. 

3  We  are  no  lefs  in  the  dark-  as  to  the  name  of  this  poet  than  we  are  to  the  verfe  of  his  here 
alluded  to. — Monf.  Le  Fevfe,  in  a  note  to  his  tranfiation  of  this  paffage,  refers  to  Plutarch’s  Life 
of  Phocson,  where  Demades  tells  his  fon,  at  v/hofe  marriage  kings  and  great  lords  affified,  that  when 
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is  brought  up,  not  by  fome  infignificant  nurle,  but  by  the  befi  1  eunuchs 
about  the  king’s  perfon.  And  thefe  have  it  in  their  charge  to  take  care  of 
the  royal  infant  in  every  refpedl,  but  efpecially  to  contrive  the  means  of 
his  becoming  as  handfome  as  poffible  in  his  perfon,  by  fo  fashioning  his 
pliant  limbs,  and  giving  fuch  a  direction  to  their  growth,  that  they  may 
be  Rraight  :  and  for  executing  this  office  well  they  are  highly  honoured. 
When  the  young  princes  have  attained  the  age  of  feven  years,  they  are 
provided  with  horfes  and  with  riding-mafters,  and  are  initiated  in  the  ex- 
ercife  of  hunting.  At  fourteen  years  of  age  they  are  put  into  the  hands  of 
thofe  who  are  called  the  royal  preceptors.  And  thefe  are  chofen  out  from  fuch 
as  are  deemed  the  mod;  excellent  of  the  Perfians,  men  of  mature  age, 
four  in  number ;  excelling  feverally  in  wifdom,  juffice,  temperance,  and 
fortitude.  By  the  firft  of  thefe  they  are  taught  the  magic  *  of  Zoro- 

after 

he  himfelf  was  married,  not  a  foul  among  the  neighbours  knew  any  thing  of  the  matter.  And 
out  of  this  paflage  in  Plutarch,  where  neither  verfe  nor  poet  is  cited,  the  ingenious  critic  has 
made  a  verfe,  to  which  he  fuppofes  that  Plato  here  alludes. — S. 

1  That  eunuchs  were  highly  valued  at  the  court  of  Perfia,  and  purchafed  at  a  great  price, 
we  learn  from  Herodotus,  in  lib.  6.  where  he  afligns  this  reafon  for  it,  the  reputation  of  their 
fidelity  in  all  things  committed  to  their  truft.  See  other  reafons  in  Rycaut’s  Prefent  State  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire,  b.  I.  ch.  9.  and  in  L’Efprit  des  Loix,  1.  ic.  c.  18. — S. 

2  The  following  account  of  magic,  by  Proclus,  originally  formed,  as  it  appears  to  me,  a  part 
of  the  Commentary  written  by  him  on  the  prefent  paflage.  For  the  MS.  Commentary  of 
Proclus,  which  is  at  prefent  extant  on  this  Dialogue,  does  not  extend  to  more  than  a  third  part 
of  it  ;  and  this  Diflertation  on  Magic,  which  is  only  extant  in  Latin,  was  publifhed  by  Ficinus, 
the  tranflator,  immediately  after  his  Excerpta  from  this  Commentary.  So  that  it  feems  highly 
probable  that  the  manufcript  from  which  Ficinus  tranflated  his  Excerpta,  was  much  more  per- 
fe£l  than  that  which  is  now  extant,  in  confequence  of  containing  this  account  of  the  magic 
of  the  antients. 

“  In  the  fame  manner  as  lovers  gradually  advance  from  that  beauty  which  is  apparent  in 
fenfible  forms,  to  that  which  is  divine ;  fo  the  antient  prielts,  when  they  confidered  that  there 
was  a  certain  alliance  and  fympathy  in  natural  things  to  each  other,  and  of  things  manifeft  to 
occult  powers,  and  difcovered  that  all  things  fubfift  in  all,  they  fabricated  a  facred  fcience  from 
this  mutual  fympathy  and  fimilarity.  Thus  they  recognized  things  fupreme  in  fuch  as  are 
fubordinate,  and  the  fubordinate  in  the  fupreme  :  in  the  celeltial  regions,  terrene  properties 
feb  filling  in  a  caufal  and  celeftial  manner  ;  and  in  earth  celeltial  properties,  but  according  to  a 
terrene  condition.  For  how  (hail  we  account  for  thofe  plants  called  heliotropes,  that  is,  attend¬ 
ants  on  the  fun,  moving  in  covrefpondence  with  the  revolution  of  its  orb;  but  felenitropes,  or 
attendants  on  th  moon,  turning  in  exadl  conformity  with  her  motion  ?  It  is  bccaufe  all  things 
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after  1  the  foil  of  ©romazes  %  by  which  magic  is  meant  the  worfliip  of  the. 
Gods:  and  the  fameperfon  inftrudts  them  likewise  in  the  art  of  governments 

He 

pray,  and  compofe  hymns  to  the  leaders  of  their  refpe&ive  orders  ;  but  fome  intellectually,  and 
others  rationally  -,  fome  in  a  natural,  and  others  after  a  fenfible  manner.  Hence  the  fun-flower, 
as  far  as  it  is  able,  moves  in  a  circular  dance  towards  the  fun  ;  fo  that,  if  any  one  could  hear 
the  pulfation  made  by  its  circuit  in  the  air,  he  would  perceive  fomething  compofed  by  a  found 
of  this  kind,  in  honour  of  its  king,  fuch  as  a  plant  is  capable  of  framing.  Hence  we  may 
behold  the  fun  and  moon  in  the  earth,  but  according  to  a  terrene  quality  5  but  in  the  celeftial 
regions,  all  plants,  and  ftones,  and  animals,  poffeffing  an  intellectual  life  according  to  a  celeftial 
nature.  Now  the  antients,  having  contemplated  this  mutual  fympathy  of  things,  applied  for 
occult  purpofes  both  celeftial  and  terrene  natures,  by  means  of  which  through  a  certain  fimili- 
tude  they  deduced  divine  virtues  into  this  inferior  abode.  For  indeed  fimilitude  itfelf  is  a  fuffi— 
cient  caufe  of  binding  things  together  in  union  and  confent.  Thus,  if  a  piece  of  paper  is  heated, 
and  afterwards  placed  near  a  lamp,  though  it  does  not  touch  the  fire,  the  paper  will  be  fuddenly. 
inflamed,  and  the  flame  will  defcend  from  the  fuperior  to  the  inferior  parts.  This  heated  paper 
we  may  compare  to  a  certain  relation  of  inferiors  to  fuperiors ;  and  its  approximation  to  the 
lamp,  to  the  opportune  ufe  of  things  according  to  time,  place,  and  matter.  But  the  proceflion 
of  fire  into  the  paper  aptly  rsprefents  the  prefence  of  divine  light,  to  that  nature  which  is-, 
capable  of  its  reception.  Laftly,  the  inflammation  of  the  paper  may  be  compared  to  the  deifi¬ 
cation  of  mortals,  and  to  the  illumination  of  material  natures,  which  are  afterwards  carried" 
upwards  like  the  enkindled  paper,  from  a  certain  participation  of  divine  feed». 

“  Again,  the  lotus  before  the  rifing  of  the  fun  folds  its  leaves  into  itfelf,  but  gradually  expands 
them  on  its  rifing  :  unfolding  them  irr  proportion  to  the  fun’s  afcent  to  the  zenith  ;  but  as  gra¬ 
dually  contracting  them  as  that  luminary  defcends  to  the  weft.  Hence  this  plant,  by  the  expan- 
fion  and  contraction  of  its  leaves,  appears  no  lefs  to  honour  the  fun  than  men  by  the  gefture  of 
their  eye-lids  and  the  motion  of  their  lips.  But  this  imitation  and  certain  participation  of 
fupernal  light  is  not  only  vifible  in  plants,  which  poflefs  but  a  veftige  of  life,  but  likewife  in 
particular  ftones.  Thus  the  fun-ftone,  by  its  golden  rays,  imitates  thofe  of  the  fun  ;  but  the 

ft  one 

3  Who  Zoroafter  was,  and  in  what  age  he  lived,  is  totally  uncertain.  A  great  variety  of; 
different  opinions  on  thefe  points  is  found  amongft  learned  writers  ;  the  probability  of  any  one 
of  which  opinions  above  the  reft,  it  is  an  idle  ftudy  we  think  to  fearch  for  ;  fo  long  as  it  remains 
doubtful  whether  any  one  man  exifted  who  was  diftinguifhed  by  that  name  from  other  men 
addicted  to  the  fame  ftudies.  For  the  learned  in  the  eaftern  languages  tell  us  that  the  name 
Zoroafter  Ggnifies  an  obferver  of  the  ftars*  We  have  therefore  no  occafion  to  be  puzzled  with 
uncertainties,  when  we  read  of  different  men  living  in  different  ages,  and  different  countries 
of  the  eaft,  all  of  them  called  by  the  fame  name  Zoroafter,  if  the  name  was  general,  and  given 
to  every  man  famous  for  his  knowledge  in  aftronomy. — S. 

3  This  was  the  name  given  by  the  Perfians  to  the  fupreme  being,  the  foie  author  of  all  good 
to  all. — -3. 
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He  who  excels  in  the  fcience  of  juftice  teaches  them  to  follow  truth  in 
every  part  of  their  conduct  throughout  life.  The  perfon  who  excels  in 
temperance  enures  the  young  prince  not  to  be  governed  by  fcnlual  pleafure 
of  any  kind,  that  he  may  acquire  the  habits  of  a  free  man,  and  of  a  real 

king  ; 

Hone  called  the  eye  of  heaven,  or  of  the  fun,  has  a  figure  fimilar  to  the  pupil  of  an  eye,  and  ,t 
ray  fhines  from  the  middle  of  the  pupil.  Thus  too  the  lunar  Hone,  which  has  a  figure  fimilar  to 
the  moon  when  horned,  by  a  certain  change  of  itfelf,  follows  the  lunar  motion.  Laftly,  the 
ftone  called  heliofelenus,  i.  e.  of  the  fun  and  moon,  imitates  after  a  manner  the  congrefs  of  thofe 
luminaries,  which  it  images  by  its  colour.  So  that  all  things  are  full  of  divine  natures  ;  terreftrial 
natures  receiving  the  plenitude  of  fuch  as  are  celeftial,  but  celeftial  of  fuperceleftial  effences  #  ; 
while  every  order  of  things  proceeds  gradually  in  a  beautiful  defeent  from  the  highefl  to  the 
loweft.  For  whatever  is  collected  into  one  above  the  order  of  things,  is  afterwards  dilated  in 
defeending,  various  fouls  being  diftributed  under  their  various  ruling  divinities. 

“  In  the  next  place,  there  are  many  folar  animals,  fuch  as  lions  and  cocks,  which  participate, 
according  to  their  nature,  of  a  certain  folar  divinity  ;  whence  it  is  wonderful  how  much  infe¬ 
riors  yield  to  fuperiors  in  the  fame  order,  though  they  do  not  yield  in  magnitude  and  power, 
lienee,  they  report  that  a  cock  is  very  much  feared,  and  as  it  were  reverenced,  by  a  lion  ;  the 
reafon  of  which  we  cannot  aflign  from  matter  or  fenfe,  but  from  the  contemplation  alone  of  a 
fupernal  order :  for  thus  we  {hall  find  that  the  prefence  of  the  folar  virtue  accords  more 
with  a  cock  than  a  lion.  This  will  be  evident  from  confidering  that  the  cock,  as  it  were,  with 
certain  hymns,  applauds  and  calls  to  the  rifing  fun,  when  he  bends  his  courfe  to  us  from  the 
antipodes;  and  that  folar  angels  fometimes  appear  in  forms  of  this  kind,  who,  though  they  are 
without  ihape,  yet  prefent  themfelves  to  us  who  are  conneded  with  (hape,  in  fome  fenfible 
form.  Sometimes  too,  there  are  daemons  with  a  leonine  front,  who,  when  a  cock  is  placed  be¬ 
fore  them,  unlefs  they  are  of  a  folar  order,  fuddenly  difappear  ;  and  this,  becaufe  thofe  natures 
which  have  an  inferior  rank  in  the  fame  order,  always  reverence  their  fuperiors:  juft  as  many, 
on  beholding  the  images  of  divine  men,  are  accuftomed,  from  the  very  view,  to  be  fearful  of 
perpetrating  any  thing  bafe. 

“  In  fine,  fome  things  turn  round  correfpondent  to  the  revolutions  of  the  fun,  as  the  plants 
which  we  have  mentioned,  and  others  after  a  manner  imitate  the  folar  rays,  as  the  palm  and  the 
date;  fome  the  fiery  nature  of  the  fun,  as  the  laurel;  and  others  a  different  property.  For, 
indeed,  we  may  perceive  the  properties  which  are  collected  in  the  fun  every  where  diftributed 
to  fubfequent  natures  conftituted  in  a  folar  order  ;  that  i«,  to  angels,  daemons,  fouls,  animals, 
plants,  and  Hones.  Hence,  the  authors  of  the  antient  priefthood  difcovered  from  things  ap¬ 
parent  the  worfhip  of  fuperior  powers,  while  they  mingled  fome  things  and  purified  others . 
They  mingled  many  things  indeed  together,  becaufe  they  faw  that  fome  fimple  fubftances  pof- 
fefTed  a  divine  property  (though  not  taken  fingly)  fufficient  to  call  down  that  particular  power, 
of  which  they  were  participants.  Hence,  by  the  mingling  of  many  things  together,  they  at- 

*  By  fuperceleftial  dfences,  underftand  natures  which  are  not  conne&ed  with  a  body. 
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king ;  by  governing  firft  all  his  own  appetites,  inftead  of  being  their  flavev. 
And  the  fourth,  he  who  excels  in  fortitude  forms  his  royal  pupil  to  be  fear- 
lefs  and  intrepid  ;  for  that  his  mind,  under  the  power  of  fear,  would  be  a 
Have.  But,  Alcibiades,  for  your  preceptor  Pericles  appointed  one  of  his 
domeftics,  too  old  to  be  fit  for  any  other  fervice?  Zopyrus  of  Thrace.  I 
would  recount  to  you  the  other  articles  of  the  breeding  and  inftrudlion 

trafled  upon  us  a  fupernal  influx  ;  and  by  the  compofition  of  one  thing  from  many,  they 
produced  an  afiimilation  to  that  one  which  is  above  many;  and  compofed  flatues  from  the  mix¬ 
tures  of  various  fubftances  confpiring  in  fympathy  and.  confent.  Befides  this,  they  colledted 
compofite  odours,  by  a  divine  art,  into  one,  comprehending  a  multitude  of  powers,  and  fym- 
bolizing  with  the  unity  of  a  divine  effence  ;  confidering,  that  divifion  debilitates  each  of  thefe^ 
but  that  mingling  them  together,  rellores  them  to  the  idea  of  their  exemplar. 

“  But  fometimes  one  herb,  or  one  ftone,  is  fufficient  to  a  divine  operation.  Thus,  a  thiftle 
is  fufficient  to  procure  the  fudden  appearance  of  fome  fuperior  power;  but  a  laurel,  raccinum, 
or  a  thorny  kind  of  fprig,  the  land  and  fea  onion,  the  coral,  the  diamond,  and  the  jafper,  ope¬ 
rate  as  a  fafeguard.  The  heart  of  a  mole  is  fubfervient  to  divination,  but  fulphur  and  marine 
water  to  purification.  Hence,  the  antient  priefls,  by  the  mutual  relation  and  fympathy  of 
things  to  one  another,  colledted  their  virtues  into  one,  but  expelled  them  by  repugnancy 
and  antipathy  ;  purifying,  when  it  was  requifite,  with  fulphur  and  bitumen,  and  fprinkling 
with  marine  water.  For  fulphur  purifies  from  the  fharpnefs  of  its  odour  ;  but  marine  water  on 
account  of  its  fiery  portion.  Befides  this,  in  the  worfhip  of  the  Gods,  they  offered  animals,, 
and  other  fubftances  congruous  to  their  nature  ;  and  received,  in  the  firft  place,  the  powers  of 
daemons,  as  proximate  to  natural  fubfiances  and  operations ;  and  by  thefe  natural  fubftance 
they  convoked  into  their  prefence  thofe  powers  to  which  they  approached.  Afterwards,  they 
proceeded  from  daemons  to  the  powers  and  energies  of  the  Gods  ;  partly,  indeed,  from 
daemoniacal  inftrudtion,  but  partly  by  thei  own  induftry,  interpreting  convenient  fymbols,  and 
afcending  to  a  proper  intelligence  of  the  Gods.  And  laftly,  laying  afide  natural  fubftances  and 
their  operations,  they  received  themfelves  into  the  communion  and  fellowfhip  of  the  Gods.5’ 

Should  it  be  objected  by  thofe  who  difbelieve  in  the  exiftence  of  magic,  that  plants,  ani¬ 
mals,  and  ftones,  no  longer  polftfs  thofe  wonderful  fympathetic  powers  which  are  mentioned 
by  Proclus  in  the  above  extract,  the  fame  anfwer  muft  be  given  as  to  the  objedlors  to  the  an¬ 
tient  oracles,  and  is  as  follows: — As  in  the  realms  of  generation,  or  in  other  words,  the  fub- 
lunary  region,  wholes,  viz.  the  fpheres  of  the  different  elements,  remain  perpetually  according 
to  nature;  but  their  parts  are  fometimes  according,  and  fometimes  contrary,  to  nature ;  this 
mull  be  true  of  the  parts  of  the  earth.  When  thofe  circulations,  therefore,  take  place,  during 
which  the  parts  of  the  earth  fubfift  according  to  nature,  and  which  are  juftly  called,  by  Plato, 
fertile  periods,  the  powers  of  plants,  animals,  and  ftones,  magically  fympathize  with  fuperior 
natures;  but  during  thofe  circulations  in  which  the  parts  of  the  earth  fubfift  contrary  to  na¬ 
ture,  as  atprefent,  and  which  Plato  calls  barren  periods,  thofe  powers  no  longer  polfefs  a  magic 
fympathy,  and  confequently  are  no  longer  capable  of  producing  magical  operations.— T. 

4  given 
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given  to  your  antagonifts,  if  the  narration  would  not  be  too  long  ;  and 
befides  this,  the  articles  already  mentioned  are  fufficient  indications  of  thofc 
others  which  they  infer  and  draw  along  with  them.  But  your  birth, 
Alcibiades,  your  breeding  and  mftitution,  or  any  other  circumftances  at¬ 
tending  you,  fcarce  any  one  of  the  Athenians  is  at  all  folicitous  about,  unlefs 
there  be  fome  man  who  happens  to  have  an  efpecial  regard  for  you.  Furth¬ 
er  ;  if  you  would  confider  the  treafures  of  the  Perfian  kings,  the  fumptuous 
furniture  of  their  palaces  and  tables,  their  wardrobes  of  apparel,  the  long 
trains  of  their  garments,  and  the  fragrancy  of  their  unguents,  their  numerous 
retinue  of  attendants,  and  the  reft  of  their  magnificence,  in  comparing  all 
this  with  what  you  have  of  the  fame  kind  yourfelf,  you  would  evidently 
perceive  how  much  you  fall  fhort  of  them,  and  would  be  afhamed  at  the 
comparifon.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  would  confider  the  Lacede¬ 
monians,  their  fobriety  and  modefty,  how  limple  their  way  of  living,  and 
how  eafily  they  are  fatisfied,  their  magnanimity  and  obfervance  of  order, 
their  manly  endurance  of  pain  and  love  of  labour,  their  emulation  to 
excel,  and  their  love  of  honour,  you  would  think  yourfelf  a  child  to  them 
in  all  thefe  excellencies.  Befides  this,  if  you  make  riches  any  part  of  your 
confideration,  and  in  this  refpe£t  imagine  yourfelf  a  perfon  of  confequencc, 
let  us  not  pafs  over  this  point  neither  unexamined  ;  if  by  any  means  you 
-can  be  made  fenfible  in  what  rank  you  (land.  If  you  choofe  then  to  con¬ 
fider  the  Lacedaemonians  with  regard  to  wealth,  you  will  find  that  what 
we  have  here  in  Attica  falls  far  fhort  of  theirs.  For  the  lands  which  they 
poffefs  in  their  own  country,  and  in  Mefifenia,  are  fuch  as  that  no  perfon 
here  would  difpute  their  fuperiority  in  this  refpeft,  whether  he  confiders  the 
quantity  or  the  value  of  thofe  lands,  the  number  of  their  other  (laves,  befides 
fuch  as  the  Helotes  %  or  the  number  of  their  horfes,  and  other  cattle  in  the 

pafture- 

1  The  Hdlotes,  properly  fo  called,  were  defcended  from  the  antient  Inhabitants  of  Helo^, 
a  maritime  town  in  Laconia,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Eurotas,  under  the  dominion  of 
Menelaus  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war.  It  was  afterwards  befieged  and  taken  by  the  Hernclidae, 
and  their  Dorian  array,  who  had  before  conquered  all  the  reft  of  Laconia.  The  Helotes  were 
thus  made  captives  to  their  conquerors,  by  whom  they  were  condemned,  they  and  their  polle- 
rity  for  ever,  to  till  the  lands  of  thefe  Dorians  (then  become  proprietors  of  the  territory 
-of  Laconia)  as  their  vaflals,  and  in  lieu  of  the  produce  to  pay  a  certain  and  fixed  rent  to  their 
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pafture-grounds  of  Meffenia.  But,  fetting  afide  all  this,  you  will  find  that, 
as  to  gold  and  filver,  there  is  not  fo  much  amongft  all  the  Grecians  as  there 
is  amongft  the  Lacedaemonians  in  private  hands.  For  gold  and  filver  have 
now  for  many  generations  been  flowing  into  them  from  all  parts  of  Greece, 
and  often  too  from  foreign  countries;  but  there  is  no  reflux  any  way  r. 
That  therefore  which  the  fox  faid  to  the  lion  in  a  fable  of  ^Efop’s,  may 

juftly 

lords  and  matters  ;  not  unlike  to  tenants  in  villenage  under  the  feudal  laws  in  after  ages.  To 
the  like  hard  conditions  did  thefe  Lacedaemonians,  long  afterward,  fubjeCt  their  own  kindred  and 
neighbours  of  Meffenia,  at  the  end  of  many  long  flruggles  between  them;  on  the  Lacedaemonian 
fide,  for  the  conqueft  of  a  country  better  than  their  own  ;  on  the  other  fide  for  the  prefervation 
of  their  lands  and  liberties.  The  Meffenians,  being  thus  reduced  to  the  fame  ftate  of  vaffalage 
with  the  Helotes,  were  often  comprehended  under  this  latter  name  ;  as  appears  from  Paufanias, 
in  lib.  3,  p.  201  ed  Hanov.  as  alfo  appears  from  Thucydides,  in  lib.  i,  p.  iol.  The  fcholiaft 
to  this  great  hiftorian  informs  us  further,  that  the  Lacedaemonians  to  aei  eivai  ai;y 

(for  fo  this  laft  word  ought  to  be  read,  and  not  «xa>iXo<j,  as  it  is  abfurdly  printed,)  becaufe 
of  the  hatred  which  they  always  bore  to  the  Helotes,  were  ufed  to  call  their  Haves  by  that 
name,  in  the  way  of  contemptuoufnefs  and  contumely.  But  Plato  in  the  paffage  now 
before  us,  ufes  more  accuracy  :  for  meaning  to  include  all  the  vaffals,  by  whofe  labour  in 
the  lands  much  wealth  accrued  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  he  calls  them,  not  si>.cot Helotes, 
but  tthuTiHx;,  fuch  as  the  Helotes.  Juft  as  Paufanias,  in  lib.  4,  p.  259.,  means  by  70  cAutikov, 
fuch  a  vaffal-ftate  as  that  of  the  Helotes.  Plato,  by  other  flaves,  means  fuch  as  were 
acquired  by  purchafe,  or  by  conqueft  unconditional,  them  and  their  offspring;  and  of  thefe, 
fuch  as  were  not  employed  in  domeftic  fervices,  but  were  fet  to  work  in  agriculture  and  other 
country-labour:  for  Socrates  is  here  fpeaking  only  of  the  value  of  the  Lacedaemonian  eftates- 
in  land  arifing  from  fuch  labour. — S. 

1  The  Lacedaemonians  were  abundantly  fupplied  with  all  the  neceffaries  of  life  from  their 
own  lands  ;  and  being  by  their  laws  reftrained  from  all  fplendour  and  magnificence,  from  all 
delicacy  and  luxury,  as  well  in  their  houfes  and  the  furniture  of  them,  as  in  their  apparel  and 
the  provifions  of  their  tables,  they  could  have  no  occafion  to  purchafe  for  their  own  ufe  any 
foreign  trinkets  or  commodities.  Indeed  fumptuary  laws  were  almoft  unneceffary  in  their 
commonwealth,  through  the  force  and  effeCt  of  another  lav/,  by  which  they  were  prohibited 
not  only  from  ufing  any  coined  money,  whether  of  gold,  filver,  or  copper,  in  their  home-traffic, 
but  even  from  having  any  fuch  ufelefs  treafure  in  their  houfes.  The  only  money  permitted  to 
pafs  current  amongft  them  was  of  their  own  making  ;  it  confifted  in  pieces  of  iron,  of  a 
conoidical  form,  fo  peculiarly  tempered  as  to  be  of  no  other  ufe.  Thefe  pieces,  therefore, 
having  no  real  value,  and  a  nominal  value  no  where  but  in  Laconia,  would  not  be  taken  by 
any  foreigners  in  exchange  for  merchandife.  On  the  other  hand,  all  the  corn  and  cattle  pro¬ 
duced  or  bred  in  the  fertile  fields  and  fine  paftures  of  Meffenia,  all  the  copper  and  iron  dug  out 
of  the  rich  mountains  of  Laconia,  and  manufactured  by  the  great  number  of  thofe  Helotes 

who 
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juftly  be  applied  to  them  ;  the  footfteps  of  money  coming  into  Lacedaemon 
are  eafy  to  be  difcovered,  as  being  all  turned  towards  it ;  but  the  tracks  of 
money  going  out  of  it  are  no  where  to  be  difcerned  1 .  Thus  it  may 
eafily  be  conceived,  that  of  all  the  Grecians  the  richeft  in  gold  and  filver 
are  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  that  of  all  the  Lacedaemonians  the  richeft  is 
their  king.  For  of  fuch  comings-in  a  larger  fhare,  and  oftener,  is  re¬ 
ceived  by  kings'*  than  by  other  men.  And  befides  this  3,  the  taxes  paid 
by  the  Lacedaemonians  to  their  kings  bring  them  in  a  large  revenue.  But 
whatever  wealth  the  Lacedaemonians  have,  though  great  if  compared  with 
that  of  any  other  Grecians,  yet  in  companion  with  the  riches  of  the  Perfians, 
and  efpecially  of  their  king,  ’tis  nothing.  For  I  once  heard  a  man  of 
credit,  who  had  been  at  the  capital  city  of  Perlia,  fay,  that  in  going  up 
to  it,  he  travelled  almoft  a  day’s  journey  through  a  large  and  fertile  ter¬ 
ritory,  which  the  inhabitants  of  it  called  the  Queen’s  Girdle  4;  that 
•there  was  another  extenlive  traft  of  land  called  the  Queen’s  Veil  ;  and  that 
many  other  fair  and  fruitful  countries  were  appropriated  to  provide  the  reft 
of  the  queen’s  apparel  5  ;  each  of  thofe  countries  having  its  name  from 
that  part  of  the  apparel  which  the  revenue  of  it  furnilhed.  So  that,  were 
any  perfon  to  tell  the  queen-mother,  Amaftris,  the  confort  formerly  of 
Xerxes,  that  the  fonof  Dinomache  had  it  in  his  head  to  lead  an  army  again  ft 

who  lived  in  the  city  of  Sparta,  and  laboured  not  for  their  own  profit,  but  for  that  of  their 

mailers, - all  this,  except  the  little  wanted  at  home,  was  fold  abroad  and  paid  for  in  gold 

and  filver  :  which  money  was  by  the  owners  either  depofited  in  the  temple  at  Delphi,  or  in¬ 
truded  to  the  cudody  of  their  neighbours,  the  Arcadians  ;  (fee  Athenaeus,  lib.  6.  p.  233.)  befides 
much  of  it,  perhaps,  buried  under  ground  ;  (as  filver  is  faid  to  be  at  Pekin,  and  gold  under  the 
Stadt-houfe  at  Amderdam  or  concealed  in  fecret  places;  an  indance  of  which  kind  we 
have  in  the  dory  of  Gybppus>  told  by  Plutarch  in  his  Life  of  Lyfander. — S. 

1  The  fox’s  anfwer  to  the  lion,  in  the  well-known  fable  to  which  this  paflage  alludes,  is 
cited  by  Horace,  in  Epid.  1.  lib.  1. — S. 

*  Only  meaning  here  the  revenue  arifing  from  their  demefne-lands ;  more  of  which  in 
quantity  and  better  in  quality,  kings  have  than  other  men. — S. 

3  !  hat  is,  befides  the  profit  arifing  from  their  demefne-lands. — S. 

4  See  the  Leffer  Hippias — S. 

5  The  fame  cudom  was  in  antient  JEgypt.  For  we  read  in  Herodotus,  lib.  2.  p.  123,  edit. 
Gronov  ,  that  the  city  of  Anthylla,  that  is,  the  revenue  of  the  crown  arifing  from  the  taxes 
impeded  on  it,  was  afiigned  and  fet  apart  for  the  fupplying  of  the  queen-confort  with  dioes 
and  flippers. — S. 
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her  fon  ; — and  were  fhe  told  at  the  fame  time  that  Dinomache’s  whole  at¬ 
tire  might  be  worth  perhaps  fifty  mime  1  ;  fuppofing  it  to  be  of  the  moll 
coftly  kind  3  ;  and  that  this  fon  of  hers  had  land  in  the  diftri6t  of  Erchia  3, 
containing  not  fo  much  as  three  hundred  acres  4  ; — fhe  I  fuppofe  would 
wonder  in  what  kind  of  things  this  Alcibiades  could  place  fo  much  con¬ 
fidence  as  to  think  of  contending  with  Artaxerxes.  And  I  imagine  that 
fhe  would  fay,  it  is  impoffible  that  this  man  ihould  undertake  fuch  an  affair 
with  any  other  confidence  than  what  he  places  in  the  prudence  and  fkill 
which  he  is  mafter  of:  for  that  the  Grecians  have  nothing  elfe  worthy  of 
account.  Becaufe  if  fhe  was  to  hear  further,  that  this  fame  Alcibiades  in 
the  firfh  place  had  not  completed  the  twentieth  year  of  his  age  ;  in 
the  next  place  that  he  was  utterly  uninftru&ed  ;  and  befides  this,  that, 
when  a  friend  of  his  advifed  him  firfi:  to  acquire  the  knowledge,  the  pru¬ 
dence,  and  the  habits,  neceffary  for  the  execution  of  his  defigns,  before  he 
offered  to  attack  the  king,  he  refufed  to  hearken  to  this  advice,  and  faid, 
that  even  in  his  prefent  condition  he  was  prepared  fufficiently  ; — I  believe 
fhe  would  be  aftonifhed,  and  would  afk,  What  kind  of  a  thing  it  could  be 
then  in  which  the  youth  put  his  confidence  ?  Upon  this,  were  we  to  tell 
her, — In  his  handlome  and  fine  perfon,  in  his  birth  and  family,  in  his 
riches,  and  in  the  natural  faculties  of  his  mind, — fhe  would  think  us,  Alci¬ 
biades,  out  of  our  fenfes,  when  fhe  refleded  on  all  the  advantages  which 
her  fon  enjoyed  of  the  fame  kinds.  No  lefs  do  I  imagine  thatLampido  5, 
daughter  of  Leotychidas,  wife  of  Archidamus,  and  mother  of  Agis,  who, 
all  of  them  in  their  turns,  fucceeded  to  the  crown  of  Sparta,  fhe  too 

would  wonder,  in  reflecting  on  their  greatnefs,  were  file  told,  that  you  had 

taken  it  into  your  head  to  make  wrar  againft  her  fon,  fo  ill  inftruCted  as 
you  are.  And  now  do  you  not  think  it  fhameful,  if  the  wives  of  our 

5  Equal  to  i6ib  qs.  id.  Englifh  money.  S. 

2  Meaning  the  moft  cofily  among  fuch  as  were  worn  by  Grecian  women.— S. 

3  See  Meudius  in  his  Reliqua  Attica,  cap.  5. — S. 

4  U^Spcc.  A  Greek  nr^pov  contained  10, coo  fquare  feet:  an  Englifh  acre  contains  4,840 
fquare  feet.  So  that  the  land-eflate  of  Alcibiades,  near  Erchia,  contained  about  619  Englifh 
acres.  -S. 

5  This  princefs  is  called  Lampidro  in  the  editions  we  have  of  Plutarch,  probably  from  an  antient 
•error  in  the  manuferipts,  as  Meurfius  in  his  treatife  de  Regno  Laconico  rightly  feems  to  judge. 
By  Re.odotus  ihe  is  .called  Lampito,  lib.  b.  p.  354,  ed.  Gronovii.— S. 
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enemies  confider  more  prudently  for  us  than  we  do  for  ourfelves,  what 
fort  of  perfons  we  ought  to  be  before  we  venture  to  attack  fuch  enemies  ? 
Hearken  therefore,  my  good  fir,  to  the  advice  which  I  give  you,  in  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  Delphic  infcription,  Know  thyself  :  fince  your  antagonifts 
are  to  be,  not  thofe  whom  you  imagine,  but  thefe  whom  I  have  told  you  of : 
and  thefe  you  never  can  excel  in  any  other  point  than  Ikill  and  application  ; 
in  which  articles  if  you  are  found  deficient,  you  will  fail  of  that  reputation 
and  renown,  as  well  with  Grecians  as  Barbarians,  which  I  think  you 
long  for  with  more  ardour  than  any  other  man  does  for  whatever  is  the 
objedf  of  his  wifhes. 

Alc.  Can  you  teach  me  then,  O  Socrates,  what  fort  of  application  I 
ought  to  ufe  ?  for  you  feem  to  be  entirely  right  in  all  which  you  have 
fpoken. 

Soc.  Something  I  have  indeed  to  fay  upon  that  fubjedh  But  let  us 
enter  into  a  joint  confultation,  you  and  I,  about  the  means  of  becoming, 
both  of  us,  better  men.  For  when  I  fay,  there  is  a  neceffity  for  in- 
ftrudtion,  I  mean  it  of  myfelf  as  well  as  of  you :  fince  only  one  difference 
there  is  between  you  and  me. 

Alc.  What  is  that  ? 

Soc.  He  who  is  my  guardian  is  better  and  wifer  than  Pericles,  who  is 
yours. 

Alc.  And  who  is  yours,  O  Socrates  ? 

Soc.  A  GOD,  O  Alcibiades  !  he  who  permitted  me  not  before  this  day 
to  enter  into  any  difcourfe  with  you  :  he  it  is,  on  whofe  didtates  to  me  I  rely, 
when  I  am  bold  to  fay,  that  you  will  acquire  the  renown  you  long  for, 
by  no  other  means  than  through  me. 

Alc.  You  are  in  jeft,  Socrates. 

Soc.  Perhaps  fo  :  but  I  fpeak  the  truth  however  in  good  earned:  when 
I  fay  that  we  Hand  in  need  of  inftrudtion,  or  rather,  that  all  men  want 
it ;  but  that  you  and  I  have  very  efpecial  need  of  it. 

Alc.  In  faying  that  I  have  need  of  it,  you  are  not  miftakem 

Soc.  Neither  am  I,  in  faying  that  I  myfelf  have. 

Alc.  What  then  muft  we  do  ? 

Soc.  We  muft  not  defpair,  nor  give  ourfelves  up  to  indolence,  my 
friend. 
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Alc.  By  no  means,  Socrates,  does  it  become  us  fo  to  do. 

Soc.  Indeed  it  does  not.  We  mud  therefore  confider  of  the  affair, 
you  and  I  together.  Nov/  then  anfwer  to  my  queftions.  We  profels  to 
be  defirous  of  becoming  as  excellent  as  poffible  :  do  we  not  ? 

Alc.  We  do. 

Soc.  In  what  kind  of  excellence  ? 

Alc.  In  that  certainly  which  belongs  to  men  of  merit. 

Soc.  Of  merit  in  what  refpedl  ? 

Alc.  In  the  management  of  bufinefs  and  affairs,  undoubtedly. 

Soc.  JBut  what  bufinefs  do  you  mean  ?  The  bufinefs  of  a  jockey  ? 

Alc.  Clearly  not. 

Soc.  For  then  we  fhould  go  for  inffrudtion  to  thofe  who  underffand 
the  management  of  horfes. 

Alc.  Certainly  we  fhould. 

Soc.  Do  you  then  mean  of  a  mariner  ? 

Alc.  I  do  not. 

Soc.  For  in  that  cafe  we  fhould  apply  to  thofe  who  underffand  naviga¬ 
tion. 

Alc.  Certainly  fo. 

Soc.  But  what  bufinefs  or  affairs  then?  and  by  what  fort  of  men  are 
thefe  affairs  managed  ? 

Alc.  I  mean  fuch  affairs  as  are  managed  by  men  of  honour  and  merit 
amongft  the  Athenians. 

Soc.  Men  of  honour  and  merit  do  you  call  fuch  as  have  underffanding, 
or  fuch  as  are  void  of  underffanding  ? 

Alc.  Such  as  have  underffanding. 

Soc.  In  whatever  bufinefs  a  man  has  underffanding,  in  that  has  he  not 
rnei  it  ? 

Alc.  He  has. 

Soc.  And  in  whatever  bufinefs  he  is  void  of  underffanding,  is  he  not 
in  that  void  of  merit  ? 

Alc.  Without  doubt. 

Soc.  Whether  hath  a  fhoemaker  underffanding  in  the  bufinefs  of 
making  fhoes  ? 

Alc.  He  certainly  has. 

6  Soc, 
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Soc.  In  this  refped  therefore  he  has  merit. 

Alc.  He  has. 

Soc.  Well;  but  is  not  a  fhoemaker  void  of  undemanding  in  the  bufmefs 
of  making  clothes  ? 

Alc.  No  doubt  of  it. 

Soc.  In  this  refpect  therefore  he  is  void  of  merit. 

Alc.  He  is  fo. 

Soc.  The  fame  man  therefore,  according  to  this  account,  is  at  the  fame 
time  void  of  merit  and  poffeffed  of  merit, 

Alc.  It  appears  fo. 

Soc.  Would  you  fay,  then,  that  men  pofTefied  of  merit  are  at  the  fame 
time  void  of  merit? 

Alc.  That  cannot  be. 

Soc.  What  kind  of  men  then  do  you  mean  by  the  men  of  merit  ? 

Alc.  I  mean  fuch  as  have  abilities  to  govern  at  Athens.  - 
Soc.  Not  to  govern  horfes,  I  prefume. - 
Alc.  No,  certainly. 

Soc.  But  to  govern  men. 

Alc.  That  is  my  meaning. - 

Soc.  But  what  men  do  you  mean  ?  Men  who  are  tick  ?- 
Alc.  I  do  not  mean  thefe. 

Soc.  Men  then  who  are  going  a  voyage  ? 

Alc.  I  mean  not  fuch  men. 

Soc.  Men  then  who  are  gathering  the  harveft  ?. 

Alc.  Nor  fuch  neither. 

Soc.  But  men  who  do  nothing  do  you  mean  ?  or  men  who  do  fomething  ? 
Alc.  Men  who  do  fomething. 

Soc.  Who  do  what  ?-  try  if  you  can  make  me  fenfible  of  your  precife 
meaning. 

Alc.  Well  then.  I  mean  men  who  have  commerce  one  with  another  % 

1  In  the  Greek,  cvy&aXKw rav  eaiyroif.  But  we  apprehend  that  the  pronoun  cxvtois  can  never 
follow  the  verb  (in  connexion  with  it,)  In  any  fenfe  ever  given  to  that  verb.  Frefu  ru¬ 

ing  therefore  that  the  right  reading  is  cn/juffaMovTtuv  aM.y\oi<;  we  have  tranflated  agreeably  to  this 
prefumption.  In  confirmation  of  which  we  find  within  a  few  lines  after,  tru/xGatoovTuv  5f 
a  ysto^ov',. — S. 
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and  make  ufe  of  one  another’s  aid  and  affi  fiance  in  that  kind  of  life  which 
we  lead  in  cities. 

Soc.  You  fpeak  then  of  fuch  as  have  abilities  to  govern  men,  who  make 
ufe  of  other  men  to. aid  and  affift  therm 
Alc.  I  do- 

Soc.  Do  you  mean  the  governing  of  men  who  make  ufe  of  mariners 
in  the  rowing  of  galleys,  and  give  them  the  proper  orders  ? 

Alc.  I  mean  no  fuch  thing. 

Soc.  For  ability  to  govern  fuch  men  belongs  to  the  commander  of  a 
galley. 

Alc.  True. 

Soc.  Do  you  then  mean  the  governing  of  men  who  are  muficiatis,  and 
dead  the  fong  to  other  men,  making  ufe  of  chorus-fingers  and  dancers  ? 

Alc.  I  mean  not  this  neither. 

Soc.  For  this  Ikill  belongs  to  the  mailer  of  the  whole  choir. 

Alc.  Right. 

Soc.  In  fpeaking  then  of  ability  to  govern  men  who  make  ufe  of  other 
men,  what  kind  of  ufe  do  you  mean?  or  in  what  wayf 

Alc.  Fellow-citizens,  I  mean,  partakers  of  the  fame  polity,  and  en¬ 
gaged  in  mutual  commerce  for  mutual  help  and  benefit.  I  fpeak  of  ability 
to  govern  thefe. 

Soc.  What  art  then  is  that  which  gives  this  ability  ?  as  if  I  were  to  aik 
you,  on  the  fubjedt  juft  now  mentioned — the  knowing  how  to  govern  men 
embarked  in  the  fame  voyage — What  art  is  it  that  gives  this  knowledge  ? 

Alc.  The  art  of  commanding  fhips. 

Soc.  And  what  feienee  is  that  which  gives  the  power  of  governing 
thofe  others  whom  we  mentioned, — thofe  who  have  parts  in  the  fame 
fong  ? 

Alc.  That  which  belongs,  as  juft  now  you  faid,  to  the  mafter  of  the 
whole  choir. 

Soc.  And  by  what  name  do  you  call  that  fcience  which  gives  ability 
to  govern  thofe  who  partake  of  the  fame  polity  ? 

Alc.  Prudence  I  call  it  for  my  part,  Socrates. 

Soc.  What  ?  do  you  think  then  that  want  of  prudence  is  proper  for  the 
commander  of  a  fhip  ? 
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Alc.  Certainly  not  fo. 

Soc.  But  rather  that  prudence  is. 

Alc.  I  think  it  is,  fo  far  as  it  regards  the  fafety  of  thofe  who  are 
failing  in  the  fhip. 

Soc.  It  is  well  faid :  and  that  other  fcience,  that  which  you  call  pru¬ 
dence,  what  end  does  that  regard  ? 

Alc.  The  good  government  and  fafety  of  the  commonwealth. 

Soc.  And  what  is  it  which  the  commonwealth  enjoys  when  it  is  go¬ 
verned  heft  and  preferved  in  fafety  ?  and  what  is  it  from  which  it  is  then 
preferved  ?  as,  if  you  were  to  afk  me  this  queffion,  What  is  it  which 
the  body  enjoys  when  it  is  bell:  taken  care  of,  and  preferved  in  fafety  ? 
and  from  what  is  it  then  preferved  ?  I  would  fay  that  then  it  enjoys> 
health,-  and  is  preferved  from  difeafe..  Are  not  you  of  the  fame  opinion  ? 

Alc.  I  am. 

Soc.  And,  if  you  Were  to  afk  me  further,  What  do  the  eyes  enjoy  when 
the  beft  care  is  taken  of  them?  and  from  what  are  they  then  preferved  ?* 
I  would  anfwer  in  like  manner  as  before,  that  they  enjoyed  their  fight, 
and  were  preferved  from  blindnefs.  So  likewife  of  the  ears  ;  when  they 
are  preferved  from  deafnefs,  and  have  their  hearing  perfect,  they  are 
then  in  their  belt  condition,  and  are  taken  the  beft  care  of. 

Alc.  Right.. 

Soc.  Well,  now;  what  does  the  commonwealth  enjoy,  and  from  what 
is  it  preferved,  when  ’ tis  in  its  belt  condition,  has  the  beft  care  taken  of 
it*  and  is  belt  preferved  ? 

Alc.  It  feems  to  me,  Socrates,  that  the  members  of  it  then  enjoy  mutual 
amity,  and  are  preferved  from  enmity  and  factions. 

Soc.  By  amity  do  you  mean,  their  being  of  the  fame  mind,  or  of  dif¬ 
ferent  minds  ? 

Alc.  Their  being  of  the  fame  mind. 

Soc.  Now  through  what  fcience  is  it  that  different  civil  ftates  are  of  the 
fame  mind  concerning  numbers  ? 

Alc.  Through  the  fcience  of  arithmetic. 

Soc.  Well ;  and  is  it  not  through  that  very  fcience  that  private  perfons  are 
of  the  fame  mind  one  with  another  ? 
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Arc.  It  is. 

Soc.  And  that  any  perfon  too,  by  himfelf,  continues  always  in  the  fame 
Blind,  is  it  not  through  his  poffeffing  that  fcience  ? 

Alc.  It  is. 

Soc.  And  through  what  fcience  is  it  that  a  fitigle  individual -is  always  of 
the  fame  mind  concerning  a  fpan  and  a  cubit,  whether  of  the  two  is  the 
greater  meafure  ?  is  it  not  through  the  fcience  of  menfuration  ? 

Alc.  Without  doubt. 

Soc.  And  is  it  not  fo  too  between  different  private  perfons  and  civil 
flates  ? 

Alc.  It  is. 

Soc.  And  how  concerning  weights  ?  does  not  the  fame  hold  true  in 
this  cafe  ? 

Alc.  I  agree  it  does. 

Soc.  But  now  the  famenefs  of  mind  which  you  fpeak  of,  what  is  that  ? 
What  is  the  fubjeSt- matter  of  it  ?  and  through  what  fcience  is  it  procured? 
I  afk  you  likewife  whether  the  fame  fcience  which  procures  it  for  the  pub¬ 
lic  procures  it  no  lefs  for  private  perfons ;  and  whether  it  operates  that  ef¬ 
fect  in  a  man  confidered  by  himfelf  as  well  as  between  one  man  and  an¬ 
other. 

Alc.  Probably  it  does. 

Soc.  What  fcience  or  art  then  is  it  ?  Do  not  labour  for  an  anfwer,  but 
fpeak  readily  what  you  think. 

Alc.  I  think  it  to  be  fuch  an  amity  and  famenefs  of  mind,  that  which 
jwe  are  fpeaking  of,  as  there  is  between  a  father  and  a  mother  in  loving 
their  child,  and  as  there  is  between  brother  and  brother,  and  between  man 
and  wife. 

Soc.  Do  you  then  think  it  poffible,  Alcibiades,  for  a  man  to  be  of  the 
fame  mind  with  his  wife  on  the  fubjeft  of  weaving,  when  he  is  ignorant 
and  (he  is  knowing- in  the  art  ? 

Alc.  By  no  means. 

Soc.  Nor  ought  he  neither.  For  ’tis  a  piece  of  knowledge  belonging 
only  to  women. 

Alc.  Certainly. 
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Soc.  Well  ;  and  can  a  woman  be  of  the  fame  mind  with  her  hufband 
•on  the  fubjedt  of  fighting  in  battle  among  the  infantry,  when  fhe  has  never 
learnt  the  art  ? 

Alc.  Certainly  fhe  cannot. 

Soc.  For  the  knowledge  of  this  you  would  perhaps  fay  belonged  only 
to  men. 

Alc.  I  fhould  fo. 

Soc.  Some  pieces  of  knowledge,  therefore,  properly  belong  to  women  ; 
cfchers  to  men  according  to  your  account. 

Alc.  No  doubt  can  be  made  of  it. 

Soc.  On  thofe  fubjedts  therefore  which  are  not  common  to  both  the 
fexes  there  is  no  famenefs  of  mind,  between  hufbands  and  their  wives. 

Alc.  There  is  not  any. 

Soc.  Neither  then  is  there  any  friendfhip  ;  if  friendfhip  confift  in  fame¬ 
nefs  of  mind. 

Alc.  It  appears  there  is  not. 

Soc.  So  far  therefore  as  women  are  attentive  to  their  own  bufinefs  they 

J 

are  not  beloved  by  their  hufbands. 

Alc.  It  feems  they  are  not. 

Soc.  Neither  are  men  beloved  by  their  wives, — fo  far  as  their  minds  are 
engaged  in  their  own  bufinefs. 

Alc.  It  feems  they  are  not. 

Soc.  Neither  then  do  citizens  live  well  1  together  in  cities,  when  each 
of  them  minds  only  his  own  bufinefs. 

Alc.  Nay,  Socrates  ;  for  my  part  I  imagine  that  they  do, — fo  far  as 
they  are  thus  employed. 

Soc.  How  fay  you?  What,  without  friendfhip  between  them,  by  means 
of  which  we  faid  that  civil  flates  were  in  a  happy  condition,  and  without 
which  we  faid  they  could  not  flourifh  ? 

1  In  all  the  editions  of  Plate,  we  here  read  fimply  oiKouvzai.  In  all  the  MSS.  therefore,  from 
which  the  firft  of  them  were  printed,  and  in  thofe  alfo  which  Ficinus  and  Cornarius  tranflated, 
there  feems  to  have  been  an  omiffion  of  the  word  su.  We  think  it  an  omiflion  becaufe  the  fame 
word  is  inferred  in  the  very  next  fentence  of  Socrates,  which  the  reafoning  requires  to  corre¬ 
spond  with  this.  Serranus  alonej  in  his  tranflation,  appears  to  have  fcen  the  necellity  of  its 
being  here  reflored. — S. 
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Alc..  But  it  feems  to  me  that  friendfhip  is  on  this  very  account  produced: 
between  them,  becauie  every  one  gives  his  whole  attention  to  his  owm 
bufinefs. 

Soc.  It  did  not  feem  fo  to  you  juft  now.  But  how  do  you  explain  at  pre- 
fent  what  you  faid, — that  friendfhip  was  produced  by  famenefs  of  mind  ? 
Whether  is  it  poflible  that  fellow-citizens  can- be  all  of  the  fame  mind 
on  fubjedfs  in  which  fome  ot  them  are  knowing,  and  others  ignorant  ? 

Alc.  It  is  not  poftible. 

Soc.  And  do.  they  do  their  duty,  and  a<ft  as  they  ought,  or  not,  when, 
each  of  them  attends  to  his  own  bufmefs  ? 

Alc.  As  they  ought*  undoubtedly. 

Soc.  When  the  citizens  then  of  any  city  adt  as  they  ought,  and  all  of 
them  do  their  duty,  is  not  friendfhip  produced  between  them  ?: 

Alc.  Itmuft  be  fo  I  think,  Socrates. 

Soc.  What  kind  of  friendfhip,.  or  famenefs  of  mind,,  do  you  then  mean, 
in  the  procuring  of  which  vou  fay  that  wifdom  and  prudence  are  requifite 
to  make  us  men  of  virtue  and  merit  ?  For  I  can  neither  learn  from  you; 
what  it  is,  nor  what  objects  it  regards.  But  fometimes  it  feems  to  regard 
the  fame  objects,  and  fometimes  not,,  according  to  your  account  of  it. 

Alc.  Now  by  the  Gods,  Socrates,.  I  know  not  what  I  mean,  myfelft. 
But  am  in  danger  of  appearing  to  have  been,  of  a  long  time,  in  a  fhame- 
ful  ftate  of  mind,  without  being  fenfible  of  it. 

Soc.  Now  therefore  you  ought  to  take  courage.  For  if  fifty  years  of 
your  life  had  elapfed  before  you  had  difcovered  the  real  ftate  of  your  mind,, 
an  application  of  it  to  the  care  of  yourfelf  would  have  been  a  difficult  tafk 
for  you.  But  you  are  now  at  the  very  time  of  life  in  which  fuch  a  dis¬ 
covery  fhould  be  made,  to  be  of  any  advantage  to  you. 

Alc..  What  then  am  I  to  do,  Socrates,,  now  that.  I  am  made  fenfible  of 
my  condition  ? 

Soc.  Only  to  anfwer  to  the  queftions  I  fhall  put  to  you,  Alcibiades.. 
And  if  you  will  fo  do,  you  and  I,  by  the  favour  of  God,  if  any  credit  may 
be  given  to  a  prophecy  of  mine,  fhall  both  of  us  be  the  better  for  it. 

Alc.  Your  prophecy  fhall  be  accompliffied,  as  far  as  the  accompliffi- 
ment  depends  on  my  anfwering  to  your  queftions. 
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'Soc.  Come  on  then.  What  is  it  to  take  care  of  onefelf  r  That  we 
snay  not  falfely  imagine,  as  we  often  do,  that  we  are  taking  care  of  our- 
felves,  and  know  not  that  all  the  while  we  are  otherwife  employed.  And 
when  is  it  that  a  man  is  taking  that  care  r  Whether  when  he  is  taking 
care  of  what  appertains  to  him,  is  he  then  taking  care  of  himfelf'? 

Alc.  For  my  part  I  muft  own  I  think  fo. 

Soc.  And  when  is  it,  think  you,  that  a  man  is  taking  care  of  his  feet  ? 
whether  is  it  then  when  he  is  taking  care  of  the  things  appertaining  to 
his  feet  ? 

Soc.  I  do  not  apprehend  your  meaning. 

Soc.  Do  you  acknowledge  fomething  to  be  appertaining  to  the  hand, — 
a  ring,  for  inflance  ?  Or  1  does  it  appertain  to  any  other  part  of  the  hu¬ 
man  body  than  a  finger  ? 

Alc.  Certainly  not. 

Soc.  And  does  not  a  ihoe  appertain  to  the  foot  in  like  manner  ? 

Alc.  It  does. 

Soc.  Whether  then  at  the  time  of  our  taking  care  of  our  fhoes  are  we 
taking  care  immediately  of  our  feet  ? 

Alc.  I  do  not  quite  apprehend  you,  Socrates. 

Soc.  Do  you  acknowledge  that  whatever  be  the  fubjedt  of  our  care,  a 
right  care  of  it  may  be  taken  ? 

Alc.  I  do. 

Soc.  I  alk  you  then,  whether  you  think  that  a  man  takes  a  right  care  of 
whatever  is  the  fubjedt  of  his  care,  when  he  improves  it  and  makes  it 
better  i 

Alc.  I  anfwer  Yes. 

Soc.  What  art  now  is  that  by  which  our  fhoes  are  improved  and  made 
better  ? 

Alc.  The  fhoemaker’s  art. 

Soc.  By  the  fhoemaker’s  art  therefore  it  is  that  we  take  a  right  care  of 
our  fhoes. 

Alc.  True. 

3  If,  in  the  Greek,  we  here  infert  the  particle  v  or,  there  will  be  no  occafion  to  feparate  thefe 
two  queftions  of  Socrates,  fo  as  to  infert  between  them  an  affirmative  anfwer  of  Alcibiades  to 
the  firft  queftion  j  as  Ficinus  does  in  his  tranflation. — S. 
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See.  And  is  it  alfo  by  the  fhoemakerV  art  that  we  take  a  right  care- 
of  our  feet  ?  or  is  it  by  that  art  by  which  we  improve  our  feet  and  make* 
them  better  ? 

Alc.  It  is  by  this  art. 

Soc.  And  do  we  not.  improve  and  make  better  our  feet  by  the  fame  art 
by  which  we  improve  and  make  better  the  reft  of  our  body  ? 

Alc.  I  believe  we  do. 

Soc.  And  is  not  this  the  gymnaftie  art  ?- 

Alc.  Undoubtedly. 

Soc.  By  the  gymnaftie  art  therefore  we  take  care  of  the  foot,  and  byv 
the  fhoemaker’s  art  we  take  care  of  what  is  appertinent  to  the  foot. . 

Alc.  Exa&ly  fo. 

Soc.  And  in  like  manner  by  the  gymnaftie  art  we  take  care  of  our. 
hands,  and  by  the  art  of  engraving  rings  we  take  care  of  what  is  apperti-- 
nent  to  the  hand, 

Alc.  Certainly. 

See.  By  the  gymnaftie  art  alfo  we  take  care  of  our  bodies  ;  but  ’tis  by 
the  weaver’s  art  and  fome  others  that  we  take  care  of  things  appertinent: 
to  the  body. 

Alc.  I  agree  with  you  entirely,  - 

Soc.  By  one  kind  of  knowledge  therefore,  we  take  care  of  things  them- 
felves,  and  by  a  different  kind  of  knowledge  we  take  care  of  .  things  only 
appertinent  to  thofe  things  which  are  the  principal. 

Alc.  It  appears  fo. 

Soc.  You  are  not  therefore  taking  care  of  yourfelf  when  you  are  taking., 
care  only  of  the  appertinences  to  yourfelf. 

Alc.  At  that  time  ’tis  very  true  I  am  net. 

Soc.  For  one  and  the  fame  art,  it  feems,  doth  not  take  care  of  a' thins: : 
itfelf,  and  of  the  appertinences  to  that  thing  befides. 

Alc.  It  appears  to  be  not  the  fame  art- 

Soc.  Now  then,  by  what  kind  of  art  might  we  take  care  of  ourfelves  r. 

Alc.  I  have  nothing  to  anfwer  to  this  queftion. 

Soc.  much,  however,  we  are  agreed  in,  that  it  is  not  an  art  by  which 
we  improve  or  better  any  thing  which  is  ours ;  but  an  art  by  which  we 
improve  and  better  our  very  felves. 
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Alc.  I  acknowledge  it. 

Soc.  Could  we  ever  know  what  art  would  improve  or  amend  a  {hoe,  if 
we  knew  not  what  a  fhoe  was  ? 

Alc.  Impoffible. 

Soc,  Neither  could  we  know  what  art  would  make  better  rings  for  the 
linger,  if  ignorant  what  a  ring  for  the  finger  was. 

Alc.  True. 

Soc.  Well ;  and  can  we  ever  know  what  art  would  improve  or  make  a 
man’s  felf  better,  fo  long  as  we  are  ignorant  of  what  we  ourfelves  are  ? 

Alc.  Impoffible. 

Soc.  Let  me  alk  you,  then,  whether  it  happens  to  be  an  eafy  thing  to 
know  onefelf ;  and  whether  he  was  fome  perfon  of  mean  attainments 
in  knowledge,  he  who  put  up  this  infcription  in  the  temple  at  Pytho  1  : 
or  is  it  a  piece  of  knowledge  difficult  to  be  attained,  and  not  obvious  to 
every  one  ? 

Alc.  To  me,  Socrates,  it  has  often  Teemed  eafy  and  obvious  to  every 
one,  and  often  too,  at  other  times,  a  thing  of  the  greateft  difficulty. 

Soc.  But  whether  in  itfelf  it  be  an  eafy  thing  or  not,  with  refpedt  to  us, 
Alcibiades,  the  fate  of  the  cafe  is  this ; — had  we  attained  to  that  piece  of 
knowledge,  we  ffiould  perhaps  know  what  it  is  to  take  care  of  ourfelves  ; 
But  never  can  we  know  this  fo  long  as  we  remain  ignorant  of  that. 

Alc.  Thefe  are  truths  which  I  acknowledge. 

Soc.  Come  then.  By  what  moans  might  it  be  found  what  is  the  very 
felf  of  every  thing  ?  for  fo  we  might  perhaps  find  what  we  ourfelves  are  ; 
but  fo  long  as  we  continue  in  the  dark  as  to  that  point,  it  will  be  no  way 
poffible  to  know  ourfelves. 

Alc.  You  are  certainly  in  the  right. 

1  Pytho  was  another  name  for  the  city  of  Delphi,  as  we  learn  from  Paufanias :  a  name 
more  antient  than  the  name  Delphi,  and  on  that  very  account  retained  by  Homer  and  Apollo¬ 
nius  of  Rhodes.  The  pafiages  to  which  we  here  refer  may  be  feen  cited  together  by  Cella- 
rius,  in  Geog.  vol.  i.  p.  721,  edit.  Cantab.  An  air  of  antiquity  in  the  di&ion  is  obferved  by 
the  belt  critics  to  be  one  of  the  fources  of  the  fublime  in  epic  poetry.  And  Plato  treads  every 
where  in  the  fteps  of  Plomer  while  he  is  fearching  out  all  the  fources  of  fublimity  in  ftyle,  to 
maintain  throughout  his  writings  the  dignity  of  true  philofophy,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  to 
preferve  its  fimplicity,  and  unadulterated  beauty. 

VOL.  I.  M  SOC. 
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Soc.  Attend  now,  I  conjure  you  in  the  name  of  Jupiter  :  With  whom  is 
it  that  you  are  at  this  prefent  time  difcourfing  ?  Is  it  not 1  with  me-  ?. 

Alc.  It  is. 

Soc.  And  am  not  I  difcourfing  with  you  ? 

Alc.  You  are. 

Soc.  It  is  Socrates  then  who  is  difcourfing  and  arguing. 

Alc.  Quite  true. 

Soc.  And  Alcibiades  is  attentive  to  his  arguments. 

Alc.  He  is. 

Soc.  Is  it  not  by  reafon  that  Socrates  thus  argues  in  difcourfe  ? 

Alc.  Undoubtedly. 

Soc.  And  is  not  to  argue  in  difcourfe  the  fame  thing  as  to  reafon  ? 

Alc.  Quite  the  fame. 

Soc.  But  is  not  the  perfon  who  ufes  a  thing,  different  from  the  thing 
which  he  ufes  ? 

Alc.  How  do  you  mean  ? 

Soc.  As  a  fhoemaker,  for  inftance,  cuts  his  leather  with  the  fheers,  and 
the  paring  knife,  and  other  tools. 

Alc.  Well ;  he  does  fo. 

Soc.  Is  not  then  the  fhoemaker,  who  cuts  the  leather  and  ufes  thofe 
tools  in  cutting  it,  different  from  the  tools  which  he  ufes  ? 

Alc.  Without  doubt. 

Soc.  Are  not,  in  like  manner,  the  inftruments  on  which  a  mufician 
plays,  different  things  from  the  mufician  himfelf  ?• 

Alc.  Certainly. 

Soc.  It  was  in  this  fenfe  that  juft  now  I  afked  you  whether  you  thought 
that,  in  all  cafes,  the  perfon  who  ufed  a  thing  was  different  from  the  thing 
which  he  ufed. 

Alc.  I  think  he  is. 

Soc.  Now  then,  to  refume  the  inftance  of  the  fhoemaker ;  what  fay 
we  ?  does  he  cut  the  leather  with  his  tools  only,  or  alfo  with  his  hands? 

1  In  the  Greek  we  here  read, - aMunvi  v  tpoi  ;  Is  it  with  any  other  perfon  than  with  me?’ 

But  the  anfwer  of  Alcibiades  being  in  the  affirmative  is  fufficient  to  (how  this  reading  to  be 
wrong.  It  may  be  rectified  by  this  fmall  alteration,  ctoNm  jj  f/*oj  ;  Whether  is  it  not  with  me  ? 

Alc* 
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Alc.  With  his  hands  alfo. 

Soc.  He  therefore  ufes  alfo  thefe. 

Alc.  He  does. 

Soc.  And  does  he  not  life  his  eyes  alfo  when  he  is  cutting  the  leather  ? 
Alc.  He  does. 

Soc.  And  we  are  agreed,  that  the  perfon  who  makes  ufe  of  any  things 
is  different  from  the  things  which  he  makes  ufe  of. 

Alc.  We  are. 

Soc.  The :fhoemaker  then,  and  the  mufician,  are  different  from  the  hands 
nnd  eyes  with  which  they  perform  their  operations. 

Alc.  It  is  apparent. 

Soc.  And  does  not  a  man  ufe  alfo  his  whole  body? 

Alc.  Moff  certainly. 

Soc.  Now  the  ufer  is  different  from  the  thing  ufed. 

Alc.  True. 

Soc.  A  man  therefore  is  a  being  different  from  his  body. 

Alc.  It  feems  fo. 

Soc.  What  fort  of  being  then  is  man  ? 

Alc.  I  know  not. 

Soc.  But  you  know  that  man  is  fome  being  who  makes  ufe  of  the  body. 
Alc.  True. 

Soc.  Does  any  being  make  ufe  of  the  body  other  than  the  foul? 

Alc.  None  other. 

Soc.  And  does  it  not  fo  do  by  governing  the  body  ? 

Alc.  It  does. 

Soc.  Further.  I  fuppofe  that  no  man  would  ever  think  otherwife  than 
this. 

Alc.  Than  what? 

Soc.  That  a  man  him'felf  was  one  of  thefe  three  things. 

Alc.  What  three  things  ? 

Soc.  Soul,  or  body,  Or  a  compound  of  them  both,  conftituting  one  whole. 
Alc.  What  befides  could  be  imagined  ? 

Soc.  Now  we  agreed  that  the  being  which  governs  the  body  is  the  man, 
Alc.  We  did. 

Soc.  What  being  then  is  the  man  ?  Doth  the  body . itfelf  govern  itfelf? 

m  2  Alc, 
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Alc-  By  no  means. 

Soc.  For  the  body  we  faid  was  governed, 

Alc.  True. 

Soc.  The  body  then  cannot  be  that  being  which  we  are  hi  fearcboft. 

Alc.  It  feems  not. 

Soc.  But  whether  does  the  compound  being  govern  the  body  ?  and 
whether  is  this  the  man  ? 

Alc.  Perhaps  it  is. 

Soc.  Lead:  of  any  of  the  three  can  this  be  fo.-  For  of  two  parties,  one- 
of  which  is  the  party  governed,  there  is  no  poflibility  that  both  of  them 
ftiould  govern  jointly. 

Alc.  Right. 

Soc.  Since  then  neither  the  body,,  nor  the  compound  of  foul  and  body 
together,  is  the  man,  it  remains,  I  think,  either  that  a  man’s  felf  is 
nothing  at  all,  or,  if  it  be  any  thing,  it  muft  be  concluded  that  the  man 
is  no  other  thing  than  fouL 

Alc.  Clearly  fo. 

Soc.  Needs  it  then  to  be  proved  to  you  Rill  more  clearly,  that  the 
foul  1  is  the  very  man  ? 

Alc.  It  needs  not,,  by  Jupiter  t  for  the  proofs  already  brought  feem 
to  me  fufficient. 

Soc.  If  it  be  proved  tolerably  well,  though  not  accurately,  ’tis  fufficient 
for  us.  For  we  fhall  then  perhaps,  and  not  before,  have  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  man’s  felf,  when  we  fhall  have  difcovered  what  we  juft 
now  palled  by  as  a  matter  which  required  much  confideration. 

1  Simplicius  rightly  underftands  Plato  here  to  mean  the  rational  foul.  For  the  arguments 
produced  in  this  part  of  the  Dialogue,  to  (how  that  the  foul  is  a  man’s  proper  felf,  regard  the 
rational  foul  only.  This  foul  alone  ufes  fpeech,  as  the  inftrument  by  which  it  makes  known  to> 
others  its  mind  and  will.  This  alone  ufes  argumentative  fpeech,  as  an  inftrument  to  teach  art 
and  fcience,  to  correfd  error,  to  confute  falfehood,  and  demonftrate  truth.  This  alone  ufeS' 
the  organical  parts  of  the  body,  efpecialiy  the  hands  and  eyes,  as  inftruments  by  which  it 
operates  in  all  the  performances  of  the  manual  arts.  This  alone  employs  the  whole  body  in  its 
fervice,  as  the  inftrument  of  its  will  and  pleafure  •,  and  is  the  foie  governing  and  leading  power 
in  man,  whether  it  govern  well  or  ill,  and  whether  it  lead  in  the  right  way,  or  in  the  wrong  j 
for  the  reft  of  the  man  muft  obey  and  follow.  It  governs  well,  and  leads  aright,  through 
knowledge  of  itfelf  ;  if  this  knowledge  infer  the  knowledge  of  what  is  juft,  fair,  and  good,  and 
if  the  knowledge  of  thefe  things  be  the  fcience  of  rational,  right,  and  good  government. — S. 
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Alc.  What  is  that  ? 

Soc.  That  of  which  was  faid  fome  fuch  thing  as  this, — that  in  the  firft 
place  we  fhould  confider  what  is  felf  itfelf  :  whereas,  inftead  of  this,  we 
have  been  confidering  what  is  the  proper  felf  of  every  man.  And  this 
indeed  for  our  purpofe  will  perhaps  fuffice.  For  we  could  by  no  means 
ever  fay  that  any  thing  was  more  peculiarly  and  properly  onefelf,  than 
is  the  fouL 

Alc.  Certainly,  we  could  not. 

Soc.  May  we  not  then  fairly  thus  determine, — that  we  are  converting 
one  with  another,  by  means  of  reafon^you  and  I,  foul  with  foul  ?; 

Alc.  Quite  fairly. 

Soc.  This  therefore  was  our  meaning  when  we  faid  a  little  before, 
that  Socrates  difcourfed  with  Alcibiades,  making  ufe  of  reafon  ;  we  meant, 
it  feems,  that  he  directed  his  words  and  arguments,  not  to  your  outward 
perfon,  but  to  Alcibiades  himfelf,  that  is  to  the  foul. 

Alc.  It  feems  fo  to  me  too. 

Soc.  He  therefore  enjoins  a  man  to  recognife  the  foul,  he  who  gives* 
him  this  injundtion, — to  know  himfelf. 

Alc.  That  is  probably  his  meaning. 

Soc.  Whoever  then  has  a  knowledge  only  of  his  body  r,  has  indeed 
attained  the  knowledge  of  what  is  his,-  but  not  the  knowledge  of  himfelf. 

Alc.  Juft  fo. 

Soc.  None  therefore  of  the  phyficians,  fo  far  as  he  is  only  a  phyfician, 

1  The  Greek  of  this  pafTage,  in  all  the  editions  of  Plato,  is  abfurdly  printed  thus,  ban;  apx 
ruv  rov  au/xaro;  yiyvucrxtt,  rex  ccvrou,  a\\’  oux  avrov,  tyvuxtv.  The  firlt  member  of  which  fentence 
being  ungrammatical,  Stephens,  in  the  margin  of  his  edition,  fuppofes  may  be  rectified,  either 
by  inferting  the  word  ri  before  ruv,  or  by  changing  the  ruv  into  rex.  In  either  of  thefe  ways 
indeed  the  grammatical  conftru£tion  is  amended,,  but  not  the  fenfe  :  for  thus  reprefented, 
(and  thus  reprefented  it  is  by  the  Latin  verfions  of  Cornarius  and  Serranus,)  it  is  inconfftent 
with  the  reafoning,  which  requires  that  the  body  itfelf  fhould  be  intended,  and  not  rex  (or  rt  ruv) 
rou  au/xaro;,  the  garments,  and  other  external  things,  or  any  of  them,  which  are  only  apper- 
tinent  to  the  body.  Le  Fevre  and  Dacier  feem  to  have  been  well  aware  of  this,  and  have 
rightly  therefore  rendered  it  into  French  by  thefe  words — -fon  corps.  They  were  led  thus  aright 
by  Ficinus,  who,  in  tranflating  this  part  of  the  fentence,  ufes  only  the  word  corpus.  Perhaps 
m  the  manufeript  from  which  he  tranflated,  he  found  the  right  reading,  which  we  conjeclufe 
to  be  this,  ban;  apex  ro  uvrou  aupex  yiyvuaxsi,  to  eturou,  oo%’  aurov ,  lyvur.t v.  —  S. 
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knows  himfelf  :  neither  does  any  matter  of  the  exercifes,  fo  far  as  he  is 
fuch  a  matter  and  nothing  more. 

_Alc.  It  feems  they  do  not. 

Soc.  Far  from  knowing  themielves  then  are  hufbandmen,  and  other 
artificers  or  workmen.  For  fuch  men  as  thefe  are  ignorant  it  feems  of  the 
things  which  are  theirs,  and  knowing  only  in  fubjedts  ttill  more  remote, 
the  mere  appertinences  to  thofe  things  which  are  theirs,  fo  far  as  their 
feveral  arts  lead  them.  For  they  are  acquainted  only  with  things  apperth 
nent  to  the  body,  to  the  culture  and  fervice  of  which  body  thefe  things  ad« 
minitter. 

Alc.  What  you  fay  is  true. 

Soc.  If  therefore  wifdom  confitt  in  the  knowledge  of  onefelf,  none  of 
thefe  artificers  are  wife  men  by  their  (kill  in  their  relpedlive  arts. 

Alc.  I  think  they  are  not.. 

Soc.  On  this  account  it  is  that  thefe  arts  feem  mechanical  and  mean, 
and  not  the  learning  fit  for  a  man  of  a  virtuous  merit. 

Alc.  Entirely  true. 

Soc.  To  return  to  our  fubjedt  whoever  then  employs  his  care  in  the  fer° 
vice  of  his  body,  takes  care  indeed  of  what  is  his,  hut  not  of  himfelf. 

Alc.  There  is  danger  of  its  being  found  , fo. 

Soc.  And  whoever  is  attentive  to  the  improvement  of  his  wealth,  is  not 
taking  care  either  of  himfelf  or  of  what  is  his,  but  of  things  ttill  more 
remote,  the  mere  appertinances  to  what  is  his  r. 

Alc.  It  feems  fo  to  me  too. 

Soc.  The  man  therefore  who  is  intent  on  getting  money,  is  fo  far  not 
adling  for  his  own  advantage. 

O  O 

Alc.  Rightly  concluded. 

Soc.  It  follows  alfo,  that  whoever  was  an  admirer  of  the  outward  per- 
fon  of  Alcibiades,  did  not  admire  Alcibiades,  but  fomething  which 
belongs  to  Alcibiades.. 

Alc.  You  fay  what  is  true. 

Soc.  But  whoever  is  your  admirer  is  the  admirer  of  your  foul. 


1  The  two  preceding  notes  are  referable  to  this  pafiage  alfo,  where,  in  the  Greek,  as 
printed,  the  like  omiffion  is  made  of  the  article  t«  before  tuv  \av tou, — S. 
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Alc.  It  appears  to  follow  of  necefflty  from  our  reafoning. 

Soc.  And  hence  it  is,  that  the  admirer  of  your  outward  perfon,  when 
the  flower  of  it  is  all  fallen,  departs  and  forfakes  you: 

Alc.  So  it  appears. 

Soc.  But  the  admirer  of  a  foul  departs  not,  fo  long  as  that  foul  goes  on 
to  improve  itfelf. 

Alc.  Probably  fo; 

Soc.  Iam  he  then  who  forfakes  you  not,  but'  abides  by  you,  when, 
the  flower  of  youth  having  left  you  the  reft  of  your  followers  have  left 
you  and  are  gone. 

Alc.  It  is  kindly  done  of  you,  Socrates  :  and  never  do  you  forfake  me. 

Soc.  Exert  all  your  endeavours  then  to  be  as  excellent  a  man  as  poffi-* 
ble. 

Alc.  I  will  do  my  beft. 

Soc.  For  the  ftate  of  your  cafe  is  this  : — Alcibiades,  the  fon  of  Clinias, 
never  it  feems  had  any  admirer,  neither  has  he  now,  befides  one  only,  and 
therefore  to  be  cherifhed, .  this  Socrates  here,  the  fon  of  Sophronifcus  and 
Phaenarete. 

Alc.  ’Tis  true. 

Soc.  Did  you  not  fay  that' I  had  been  a  little  beforehand  with  yoir 
when  I  accofted  you  ;  for  that  you  had  it  in  your  mind  to  addrefs  me  firft ; 
as  you  wanted  to  a(k  me,  why  of  all  your  admirers  I  was  the  only  one 
who  forfook  you  not  ? 

Alc.  I  did  fay  fo  :  and  that  was  the  very  cafe. 

Soc.  This  then  was  the  reafon  :  ’twas  becaufe  I  was  the  only  perfon 
who  admired  you ;  the  others  admired  that  which  is  yours.  That  which 
is  yours  has  already  dropt  its  flower ;  and  the  fpring-feafon  of  it  is  paft  : 
whereas  you  yourfelf  are  but  beginning  to  flourifh.  If  therefore  the  Athe¬ 
nian  populace  corrupt  you  not,  and  make  you  lefs  fair,  I  never  ftiall  forfake 
you.  But  this  is  what  I  chiefly  fear,  that  you  may  come  to  admire  and 
court  the  populace,  and  be  corrupted  by  them,  and  we  fhould  lole  you  : 
fince  many  of  the  Athenians,  men  of  virtuous  merit  too,  have  been  thus 

1  In  the  Greek,  *«yovTof  tov  ctuijimto^  where  the  word  avSovs  feems  neceflary  to  be  fupplied. 
The  fame  metaphor  is  ufed  a  few  lines  further  on. — S. 
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corrupted  before  now.  For  the  people  of  magnanimous  Eredtheus  has  an. 
outward  perfon  fair  and  engaging  to  behold.  But  we  ought  to  ftrip  it  of  all 
its  fhowy  drefs,  and  view  it  naked.  Ufe  therefore  the  caution  which  I  give 
you. 

Alc.  What  caution  ? 

Soc.  In  the  firft  place,  my  friend,  exercife  yourfelf ;  and  acquire  the 
knowledge  of  thofe  things  which  are  neceffary  to  be  learnt  by  every  man 
who  engages  in  political  affairs :  but  engage  not  in  them  until  you  are  thus 
-exercifed  and  thus  inftrudled  j  that  you  may  come  to  them  prepared  with  an 
antidote,  and  fuffer  no  harm  from  the  poifon  of  the  populace. 

Alc.  What  you  fay,  Socrates,  to  me  feems  right.  But  explain,  if  you 
can,  more  clearly,  how  or  in  what  way  we  fhould  take  care  of  ourfelves. 

Soc.  Is  not  this  then  fufficiently  clear  to  us  from  what  has  been  already 
faid  ?  For  what  we  are,  has  been  tolerably  well  agreed  on.  Indeed  before 
that  point  was  fettled  we  feared  left  we  fhould  miftake  it,  and  imagine  that 
we  were  taking  care  of  ourfelves,  when  the  objedt  of  our  care  all  the  while 
was  fome  other  thing. 

Alc.  This  is  true. 

Soc.  Upon  that  it  was  concluded  by  both  of  us  that  we  ought  to  take 
care  of  the  foul,  and  that  to  this  we  fhould  diredt  all  our  attention  and 
regard. 

Alc.  It  was  evident. 

Soc.  And  that  the  care  of  our  bodies  and  our  pofteffions  fhould  be  de¬ 
livered  over  to  others. 

Alc.  We  could  not  doubt  it. 

Soc.  In  what  way  then  may  we  attain  to  know  the  foul  itfelf  with  the 
greateft  clearnefs  ?  For,  when  we  know  this,  it  feems  we  fhall  know  our¬ 
felves.  Now,  in  the  name  of  the  Gods,  whether  are  we  not  ignorant  of 
the  right  meaning  of  that  Delphic  infcription  juft  now  mentioned  ? 

Alc.  What  meaning?  What  have  you  in  your  thoughts,  O  Socrates! 
when  you  aik  this  queftion  ? 

Soc.  I  will  tell  you  what  I  fufpedt  that  this  infcription  means,  and  what 
particular  thing  it  advifes  us  to  do.  For  a  juft  refemblance  of  it  i$,  I  think, 
.not  to  be  found  wherever  one  pleafes  ;  but  in  one  only  thing,  the  fight. 

Alc.  How  do  you  mean  ? 
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Soc.  Confider  it  jointly  now  with  me.  Were  a  man  to  addrefs  himfelf 
to  the  outward  human  eye,  as  if  it  were  fome  other  man  ;  and  were  he  to 
give  it  this  counfel  “  See  yourfelf what  particular  thing  fhould  we  fup- 
pofe  that  he  advifed  the  eye  to  do  ?  Should  we  not  fuppofe  that  ’twas  to  look 
at  fuch  a  thing,  as  that  the  eye,  by  looking  at  it,  might  fee  itfelf  ? 

Alc.  Certainly  vve  fhould. 

Soc.  What  kind  of  thing  then  do  we  think  of,  by  looking  at  which 
we  fee  the  thing  at  which  we  look,  and  at  the  fame  time  fee  our- 
felves  ? 

Alc.  ’Tis  evident,  O  Socrates,  that  for  this  purpofe  we  mud:  look  at 
mirrors,  and  other  things  of  the  like  kind. 

Soc.  You  are  right.  And  has  not  the  eye  itfelf,  with  which  we  fee, 
fomething  of  the  fame  kind  belonging  to  it  ? 

Alc.  Mod:  certainly  it  has. 

Soc.  You  have  obferved,  then,  that  the  face  of  the  perfon  who  looks  in 
the  eve  of  another  perfon,  appears  vifible  to  himfelf  in  the  eye-fight  of  the 
perfon  oppofite  to  him,  as  in  a  mirror?  And  we  therefore  call  this  the 
pupil,  becaufe  it  exhibits  the  image  of  that  perfon  who  looks  in  it. 

Alc.  What  you  fay  is  true- 

Soc.  An  eye  therefore  beholding  an  eye,  and  looking  in  the  mod: 
excellent  part  of  it,  in  that  with  which  it  fees,  may  thus  fee  itfelf  ? 

Alc.  Apparently  fo. 

Soc.  But  if  the  eye  look  at  any  other  part  of  the  man,  or  at  any  thing 
whatever,  except  what  this  part  of  the  eye  happens  to  be  like,  it  will  not 
fee  itfelf. 

Alc.  It  is  true. 

Soc.  If  therefore  the  eye  would  fee  itfelf,  it  mud:  look  in  an  eye,  and  in 
that  place  of  the  eye,  too,  where  the  virtue  of  the  eye  is  naturally  feated  ; 
and  the  virtue  of  the  eye  is  fight. 

Alc.  Juft  fo. 

Soc.  Whether  then  is  it  not  true.,  my  friend  Alcibiades,  that  the  foulr, 
if  fhe  would  know  herfelf,  mud:  look  at  foul,  and  efpecially  at  that  place 


1  That  is,  the  whole  rational  foul.— T. 
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in  the  foul  in  which  wifdom 1 ,  the  virtue  of  the  foul,  is  iiigeiierated  ;  and 
alfo  at  whatever  elfe  this  virtue  of  the  foul  refembles  ? 

Alc.  To  me,  O  Socrates,  it  fee  ms  true. 

Soc.  Do  we  know  of  any  place  in  the  foul  more  divine  than  that  which 
is  the  feat  of  knowledge  and  intelligence  r 

Alc.  We  do  not. 

Soc.  This  therefore  in  the  foul  refembles  the  divine  nature.  And  a 
man,  looking  at  this,  and  recognizing  all  that  which  is  divine2 3,  and  God 
and  wifdom,  would  thus  gain  the  moil;  knowledge  of  himfelf. 

Alc. 

1  According  to  Diotima,  in  the  Banquet  of  Plato,  the  being  which  is  wife  defires  to-be  full 
of  knowledge,  and  does  not  feek  nor  inveftigate,  but  poffeffes  the  intelligible,  or,  in  other  words,, 
the  proper  object  of  intellectual  vifion.  But  according  to  Socrates,  in  the  Republic,  wifdom  is 
generative  of  truth  and  intellect :  and  from  the  Theaetetus  it  appears  to  be  that  which  gives 
perfection  to  things  imperfect,  and  calls  forth  the  latent  intellections  of  the  foul.  From  hence, 
it  is  evident  that  wifdom,  according  to  Plato,  is  full  of  real  being  and  truth,  is  generative  of 
intellectual  truth,  and  is  perfective  according  to  energy  of  intellectual  natures.  In  this  place,, 
therefore,  Plato,  with  great  propriety,  and  confiftently  with  the  above  definition,  calls  wifdom 
the  virtue  of  the  foul.  For  the  different  virtues  are  the  fources  of  different  perfection  to  the- 
loui,  and  wifdom,  the  higheft  virtue,  is  the  perfection  of  our  fupreme  part,  intellect. — T. 

1  Proclus  on  Plato’s  Theology,  lib.  I.  cap.  3,  p.  7.  beautifully  obferves  as  follows  on  this 
paffage  :  “  Socrates,  in  the  Alcibiades,  rightly  obferves  that  the  foul  entering  into  herfelf  will 
behold  all  other  things,  and  deity  itfelf.  For,  verging  to  her  own  union,  and  to  the  centre  of 
all  life,  laying  afide  multitude,  and  the  variety  of  the  all  manifold  powers  which  {he  contains, 
the  afcends  to  the  higheft  watch-tower  of  beings.  And  as,  in  the  mod  holy  of  myfteries3,  they 
fay  that  the  myftics  at  firfl  meet  with  the  multiform  and  many-fhaped  genera4,  which  are 
hurled  forth  before  the  gods,  but  on  entering  the  interior  parts  of  the  temple,  unmoved,  and 
guarded  by  the  myftic  rites,  they  genuinely  receive  in  their  bofom  divine  illumination,  and  di- 
vefled  of  their  garments,  as  they  fay,  participate  of  a  divine  nature  ;  the  fame  mode,  as  it 
appears  to  me,  takes  place  in  the  fpeculation  of  wholes  L  For  the  foul,  w'hen  looking  at  things 
pofterior  to  herfelf,  beholds  only  the  fhadows  and  images  of  beings  ;  but  when  flie  turns  to  her¬ 
felf,  (lie  evolves  her  own  effence,  and  the  reafons  which  {he  contains.  And  at  firft,  indeed, 

1  Viz.  in  the  Eleufinian  myfleries ;  for  thus  he  elfewhere  denominates  thefe  myfteries. 

2  Meaning  evil  daemons ;  for  the  a  {Turning  a  variety  of  fhapes  is  one  of  the  chara&eriftics  of  fuck 
daemons. 

3  By  the  term  wholes,  in  the  Platonic  philofophy,  every  incorporeal  order  of  being,  and  every  mundane 
fphere,  are  fignified. 
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Alc.  It  is  apparent. 

Soc.  And  to  know  onefelf,  we  acknowledge  to  be  wifdom. 

Alc.  By  all  means. 

[x  Soc.  Shall  we  not  fay,  therefore,  that  as  mirrors  are  clearer,  purer, 
and  more  fplendid  than  that  which  is  analogous  to  a  mirror  in  the  eye,  in 
like  manner  God  is  purer  and  more  fplendid  than  that  which  is  beft  in 
•our  foul  ? 

Alc.  It  is  likely,  Socrates. 

Soc.  Looking  therefore  at  God,  we  fhould  make  ufe  of  him  as  the  moll 
beautiful  mirror,  and  among  human  concerns  we  fhould  look  at  the  virtue 
of  the  foul  .;  and  thus,  by  fb  doing,  fhall  we  not  efpecially  fee  and  know  our 
very  felves-? 

Alc.  Yes.] 

Soc.  If  then  we  are  not  wife,  but  are  ignorant  of  ourfelves,  can.  we 
know  what  our  good  is,  and  what  our  evil  ? 

Alc.  How  is  it  poffible  that  we  fhould,  Socrates  ? 

Soc.  For  perhaps  it  appears  impoffible  for  a  man  who  knows  not  Alci- 
biades  himfelf,  to  know  any  thing  which  relates  to  Alcibiades,  as  having 
that  relation. 

Alc.  lmpoffibleit  is,  by  Jupiter. 

fhe  only,  as  it  were,  beholds  herfelf-,  but  when  (he  penetrates  more  profoundly’in  the  knowledge 
of  herfelf,  fhe  finds  in  herfelf  both  intelle£l  and  the  orders  of  beings.  But  when  fhe  proceeds 
into  her  interior  recedes,  and  into  the  adytum,  as  it  were,  of  the  foul,  fhe  perceives,  with  her 
eyes  nearly  clofed,  the  genus  of  the  gods,  and  the  unities  of  beings.  For  all  things  refide  in 
us  according  to  the  peculiarity  of  foul ;  and  through  this  we  are  naturally  carpable  of  knowing 
all  things,  by  exciting  the  powers  and  the  images  of  wholes  which  we  contain.” — T. 

1  The  words  within  the  brackets  are  from  Stobxus,  Serm.  21.  p.  183.,  from  whom  it 
appears  that  they  ought  to  be  inferted  in  this  place,  though  this  omifikm  has  not  been  noticed 
by  any  of  the  editors  of  Plato.  The  original  is  as  follows  :  Ap’  van sp  xaroTcrpa  <ratpt<rrtpx  cirri 
rov  tv  tw  tvoTrrpou  hixi  xaBaparepa  r c  uai  X a/A7rporepx ,  ov ru  xai  b  Geo;  rov  tv  t»  Yi/xcrtpoi  \l*vx>l 

^t\rnrrov,  xaSxpuTEpov  re,  hxi  Kx/ATrporepov  rvyxocvti  uv  ;  E oikc  yc  u  Y.akparv^-  Eij  rov  Qtov  xpx  @\v7rovrt; 
txttva  KaXXiirra  tvoTtr pep  xp^t*^'  wx.  tojv  ezv6pa7rivuv  eij  t*iv  aptrriv,  Hat  ovru;  av  /Axhiorex  ovk  Ipcputv 

hm  yiyvao-xoi/Atv  ii/Acti  aurovf ;  N«(.  The  intelligent  reader  needs  not,  I  trull,  be  told,  that, 
without  this  uncommonly  beautiful  pafiage,  the  dialogue  is  defe£live  in  its  mull  efiential 
jiart. — T. 
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So c.  Neither  then  can  any  thing  which  is  our  own,  be  known  by  us- 
to  be  our  own,  any  other  way  than  through- the  knowledge  of  ourfelves. 

Alc.  How  fhould  we  ? 

Soc.  And  if  we  know  not  that  which  is  ours,  neither  can  we  know  any 
of  the  appertinences  to  what  is  ours. 

Alc.  It  appears  we  cannot. 

Soc.  We  therefore  were  not  at  all  right  in  admitting,  as  we  did  juft  now,.. 
that  certain  perfons  there  were,  who  knew  not  themfelves,  but  who  knew 
what  belonged  to  them,  and  was  theirs.  Neither  can  fuch  as  know  not 
themfelves  know  the  appertinences  to  what  is  theirs.  For  it  feems,  that 
’tis  the  province  of  one  and  the  fame  perfon,  and  is  from  one  and  the  fame 
fcience,  to  know  himfelf,  to  know  the  things  which  are  his,  and  to 
know  the  appertinences  to  thofe  things. 

Alc.  I  believe  it  will  be  found  fo. 

Soc.  And  whoever  is  ignorant  of  what  belongs  to  himfelf  and  is  his 
own,  mu  ft  be  like  wife  ignorant  of  what  belongs  to  other  men  and  is 
theirs. 

Alc.  Undoubtedly. 

Soc.  And  if  he  is  ignorant  of  what  belongs  to  other  men,  will  he  not 
be  ignorant  alfo  of  what  belongs  to  the  public,  and  to  other  civil  ibates  ?. 

Alc.  He  mufl  be  fo. 

Soc.  Such  a  man,  therefore,  cannot  be  a  politician. 

Alc.  Certainly  he  cannot. 

Soc.  Neither  will  he  be  fit  to  manage  a  family. 

Alc.  Certainly  not. 

Soc.  Nor  will  he  have  any  certain  knowledge  of  any  thing  which  he  is 
doing. 

Alc.  He  will  not. 

Soc.  And  will  not  the  man  who  knows  not  what  he  is  doing,,  do  amifs  ? 

Alc.  Certainly  fo. 

Soc.  And  doing  amifs,  will  he  not  a6t  ill,  both. as  a  private  perfon,  and  as 
a  member  of  the  public  ? 

Alc.  No  doubt  of  it. 

Soc.  And  the  man  who  ads  ill,,  is  he  not  in  a  bad  condition  ? 
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Alc.  A  very  bad  one. 

Soc.  And  in  what  condition  will  they  be  who  have  an  intereff  in  his 
condufff  ? 

Alc.  In  a  very  bad  one  they  too. 

Soc.  It  is  not  poffible  therefore  that  any  man  fhould  be  happy  if  he  be 
not  wife  and  good. 

Alc.  It  is  not  poffible. 

Soc.  Thofe  then  who  are  bad  men  are  in  a  bad  condition. 

Alc.  A  very  bad  one  indeed. 

Soc.  Not  even  by  riches  therefore  is  a  man  delivered  out  of  a  mifer-- 
able  condition  ;  nor  by  any  other  thing  than  wifdom  and  virtue. 

Alc.  Apparently  fo. 

Soc.  Fortifications  therefore,  and  fhipping,  and  harbours,  will  be  of  ncr 
avail  to  the  happinefs  of  any  civil  Hates  ;  neither  will  the  multitude  of 
their  people,  nor  the  extent  of  their  territories ;  if  they  want  virtue. 

Alc.  Of  none  at  all. 

Soc.  If  then  you  would  manage  the  affairs  of  the  city  well  and  rightly, 
you  muff  impart  virtue  to  the  citizens. 

Alc.  Beyond  queffion. 

Soc.  But  can  a  man  impart  to  others  that  which  he  has  not  himfelf  ? 

Alc.  How  fhould  he  ? 

Soc.  You  yourfelf  therefore  in  the  firft  place  fhould  acquire  virtue,  as 
fhould  alfo  every  other  man  who  has  any  thoughts  of  governing,  and  manag¬ 
ing,  not  himfelf  only,  and  his  own  private  affairs,  but  the  people  alfo,  aud 
the  affairs  of  the  public. 

Alc.  True. 

Soc.  Not  arbitrary  power  therefore,  nor  command,  ought  you  to  procure, 
neither  for  yourfelf  nor  for  the  city,  but  juftice  and  prudence. 

Alc.  It  is  evident. 

Soc.  For,  if  ye  a£t  juffly  and  prudently,  your  own  conduff,  and  that  of  the 
city  too,  will  be  pleafing  unto  God. 

Alc.  ’Tis  highly  probable. 

Soc.  And  ye  will  thus  aft,  by  looking,  as  we  faid  before,  at  that  which 
is  divine  and  fplendid. 
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Alc.  Evidently  fo. 

Soc.  And,  further,  by  direfting  your  fight  hither,  ye  will  behold  and 
know  what  is  your  own  good. 

Alc.  True. 

Soc.  Will  ye  not  then  aft  both  rightly  and  well  ? 

Alc.  Certainly. 

Soc.  And  afting  thus  I  will  infure  happinefs  both  to  yourfelf  and  to  the 
city. 

Alc.  You  will  be  a  fafe  infurer. 

Soc.  But  afting  unjuftly,  as  looking  to  that  which  is  without  God,  and 
dark,  ’tis  highly  probable  that  ye  will  perform  aftions  ftmilar  to  what  ye 
behold,  aftions  dark  and  atheiftical,  as  being  ignorant  of  yourfelves. 

Alc.  In  all  probability  that  would  be  the  cafe. 

Soc.  For,  O  my  friend  Alcibiades  !  if  a  man  have  the  power  of  doing 
what  he  pleafes,  and  at  the  fame  time  want  intellect,  what  will  be  the  pro¬ 
bable  confequence  of  fuch  arbitrary  power,  to  himfelf,  if  he  is  a  private  per- 
lon,  and  to  the  ftate  alfo,  if  he  governs  it?  As  in  the  cafe  of  a  bodily  dill 
cafe,  if  the  lick  perfon,  without  having  medical  knowledge,  had  the  nower 
of  doing  what  he  pleafed,  and  if  he  tyrannized  fo  as  that  no  perfon  would 
dare  to  reprove  him,  what  would  be  the  confequence  ?  Would  it  not  be, 
in  all  probability,  the  deftruftion  of  his  body  ? 

Alc.  It  would  indeed. 

Soc.  And  in  the  affair  of  a  fea  voyage,  if  a  man,  void  of  the  know¬ 
ledge  and  Ikill  belonging  to  a  fea  commander,  had  the  power  of  afting  and 
direfting  in  the  velfel  as  he  thought  proper,  do  you  conceive  what  would 
be  the  confequence,  both  to  himfelf  and  to  the  companions  of  his  voyage  ? 

Alc.  I  do  ;  that  they  would  all  be  loft. 

Soc.  Is  it  otherwife  then  in  the  adminiftration  of  the  ftate,  or  in  any 
offices  of  command  or  power  ?  If  virtue  be  wanting  in  the  perfons  who  are 
appointed  to  them,  will  not  the  confequence  be  an  evil  and  deftruftive 
conduft ? 

Alc.  It  muft. 

Soc.  Arbitrary  power,  then,  my  noble  Alcibiades  !  is  not  the  thing 
which  you  are  to  aim  at  procuring, — neither  for  yourfelf,  nor  yet  for  the 
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commonwealth  ;  but  virtue,  if  you  mean  either  your  own  private  happrnefs 
or  that  of  the  public. 

Alc.  True. 

Soc.  And  before  one  acquires  virtue,  it  is  better  to  be  under  good  govern¬ 
ment  than  it  is  to  govern, — better  not  only  for  a  child,  but  for  a  man. 

Alc.  Evidently  fo. 

Soc.  Is  not  that  which  is  better,  more  beautiful  alfo  ? 

Alc.  It  is. 

Soc.  And  is  not  that  which  is  more  beautiful,  more  becoming*  ? 

Alc.  Without  doubt. 

Soc.  It  becomes  a  bad  man  therefore  to  be  a  flave  :  for  it  is  better  for 
him  fo  to  be. 

Alc.  Certainly. 

Soc.  Vice  therefore  is  a  thing  fervile,  and  becoming  only  to  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  a  Have. 

Alc.  Clearly. 

Soc.  And  virtue  is  a  thing  liberal,  and  becoming  to  a  gentleman. 

Alc.  It  is. 

Soc.  Ought  we  not,  my  friend,  to  fhun  every  thing  which  is  fervile,  and 
becoming  only  to  a  Have  ? 

Alc.  The  moft  of  all  things,  O  Socrates  ! 

Soc.  Are  you  fenfible  of  the  prefent  Hate  of  your  own  mind  ?  Do  you 
find  it  liberal,  and  fuch  as  becomes  a  gentleman,  or  not  ? 

Alc.  I  think  I  am  very  fully  fenfible  of  what  it  is. 

Soc.  Do  vou  know  then,  by  what  means  you  may  efcape  from  that  con¬ 
dition  in  which  you  are  now, — not  to  name  what  it  is,  when  it  happens  to 
be  the  cafe  of  a  man  of  honour  ? 

Alc.  I  do. 

Soc.  By  what  ? 

Alc.  Through  you,  Socrates,  if  you  pleafe. 

Soc.  That  is  not  wellfaid,  Alcibiades  ! 

Alc.  What  ought  I  then  to  fay  ? 

Soc.  You  ought  to  fay,  If  God  pleafes. 


1  See  the  Greater  Hippias,— S. 
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Alc.  I  adopt  thofe  words  then  for  my  own.  And  I  fhall  add  to  them 
thefe  further  ; — that  we  fhall  be  in  danger,  Socrates,  of  changing  parts,— -I 
of  affuming  yours, — and  you  of  bearing  mine.  For  it  is  not  poffible  for  me 
to  avoid  the  following  you  every  where  from  this  day  forward,  with  as 
much  afiiduity  as  if  I  was  your  guardian, — and  you  my  pupil. 

Soc.  My  friendfhip  then  for  you,  noble  Alcibiades  !  may  be  compared 
juftly  to  a  dork  ;  if,  having  hatched  in  your  heart,  and  there  cherifhed,  a 
winged  love,  it  is  afterwards  to  be  by  this  love,  in  return,  cherifhed  and 
fupported. 

Alc.  And  this  you  will  find  to  be  the  very  cafe  :  for  I  fhall  begin  from 
henceforward  to  cultivate  the  fcience  of  juftice. 

Soc.  I  wifh  you  may  perfevere.  But  I  am  terribly  afraid  for  you  :  not 
that  I  in  the  lead:  diftruft  the  goodnefs  of  your  difpofition  ;  but  perceiving 
the  torrent  of  the  times,  I  fear  you  may  be  borne  away  -with  it,  in  fpite  of 
your  own  refinance,  and  of  my  endeavours  in  your  aid. 
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The  defign  of  Plato,  fays  Proclus,  in  this  dialogue,  is  both  concerning  a 
polity  and  true  juftice,  not  as  two  diftindt  things,  but  as  the  fame  with 
each  other.  For  what  juftice  is  in  one  foul,  that  fuch  a  polity  as  is 
delineated  by  Plato  is  in  a  well  inhabited  city.  Indeed,  the  three  genera 
from  which  a  polity  confifts  are  analogous  to  the  three  parts  of  the  foul ; 
the  guardian ,  as  that  which  confults,  to  reafon  ;  the  auxiliary ,  as  en¬ 
gaging  in  war,  to  anger ;  and  the  mercenary ,  as  fupplying  the  wants  of 
nature,  to  the  deliderative  part  of  the  foul.  For,  according  to  Plato,  it  is 
one  and  the  fame  habit,  which  adorns  a  city,  a  houfe,  and  an  individual. 
But  if  what  the  people  are  in  a  city,  that  the  deliderative  part  is  in  an 
individual,  and  that  which  confults  in  the  former  is  analogous  to  reafon 
in  the  latter,  as  Plato  afterts  in  his  Lav/s,  juftice  according  to  him  will  be 
the  polity  of  the  foul,  and  the  beft  polity  of  a  city  will  be  juftice.  If  thefe 
things  then  are  true,  he  who  teaches  concerning  juftice,  if  he  does  not 
teach  it  imperfectly,  will,  from  perceiving  juftice  every  where,  teach  con¬ 
cerning  a  polity  :  and  he  who  fpeaks  concerning  an  upright  politv,  if  he 
furveys  every,  and  not  fome  particular,  polity,  will  alfo  fpeak  concerning 
juftice,  which  both  fubfifts  in  one  polity,  and  arranges  the  people  in  the 
foul,  through  our  auxiliary  part,  according  to  the  decifion  of  our  guardian 
reafon. 

That  this  was  the  opinion  of  Plato  refpefting  thefe  particulars  will  be 
evident  from  confidering  that,  in  pafting  from  the  inveftigation  concerning 
juftice  to  the  difcourfe  concerning  a  polity,  he  fays  the  tranfition  is  to 
be  made,  not  as  from  one  thing  to  another  naturally  different,  but  as 
from  fmall  letters  to  fuch  as  are  large  and  clear,  and  which  manifeft 
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the  fame  things.  The  matter  therefore  of  juft  ice  and  a  polity  is 
different,  in  the  fame  manner  as  that  of  fmall  and  large  letters,  but 
the  form  is  the  fame.  Hence  the  transition  is  from  polity  to  polity  ; 
■—from  that  which  is  beheld  in  one  individual,  to  that  which  is  beheld 
in  many  :  and  from  juftice  to  juftice  ; — from  that  which  is  contracted 
to  that  which  is  more  apparent.  Nor  ought  we  to  wonder  that  Plato 
does  not  exprefs  the  thing  difcufted  in  this  dialogue  by  the  name  of 
juftice,  but  by  that  of  a  polity,  in  the  fame  manner  as  he  Signifies 
another  fubjed  of  difcuffton  by  the  appellation  of  laws.  For  it  is  re- 
quifite  that  inscriptions  Should  be  made  from  things  more  known;  but 
the  name  of  a  polity  or  republic  is  more  known,  as  Plato  alfo  fays, 
than  that  of  juftice. 

With  refped  to  the  form  of  the  dialogue,  it  will  be  requifite  to  re¬ 
coiled;  that  Plato  himfelf  in  this  treatife  fays  that  there  are  only  three 
forms  of  didion,  viz.  the  dramatic  and  imitative,  fuch  as  that  of  comedy 
and  tragedy ;  the  narrative  and  unimitative,  fuch  as  is  employed  by 
thofe  who  write  dithyrambics,  and  the  hiftories  of  paft  tranfadions, 
without  profopopoeia ;  and  a  third  fpecies  which  is  mixed  from  both 
the  preceding,  fuch  as  the  poetry  of  Homer;  diverfifying  fome  parts  of 
the  poem  by  the  narration  of  things,  and  others  by  the  imitations  of 
perfons.  Such  being  the  division  of  the  forms  of  didion  according  to 
Plato,  it  is  neceffary  to  refer  the  prefent  treatife  to  the  mixed  form  of 
didion,  which  relates  fome  things  as  tranfadions,  and  others  as  dif- 
courfes,  and  alone  preferves  an  accurate  narration  of  perfons  and  things; 
fuch  as  are — defcending  to  the  Piraeum,  praying  to  the  goddefs,  beholding 
the  feftival,  and  the  like.  But  in  the  feveral  difcourfes  it  makes  the 
moft  accurate  imitation  ;  fome  things  being  Spoken  in  the  charader  of 
old  men,  others  fabuloufly,  and  others  fophiftically ;  and  attributes  a 
knowledge  and  life  adapted  to  the  different  fpeakers.  For  to  preferve 
the  becoming  in  tbefe  particulars  is  the  province  of  the  higheft  imitation. 

With  refped  to  juftice,  the  fubjed  of  this  dialogue,  fuch  according  to 
Plato  is  its  univerfality  and  importance,  that,  if  it  had  no  fubfiftence, 
injuftice  itfelf  would  be  Sluggifh  and  in  vain.  Thus,  for  inftance,  if  a 
city  were  full  of  injuftice,  it  would  neither  be  able  to  effed  any  thing 
w’ith  reSped  to  another  city,  nor  with  refped  to  itfelf,  through  the  dif- 
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fenfton  arifing  from  thofe  that  injure  and  are  injured.  In  a  fimilar 
manner  too  in  an  army,  if  it  abounded  with  every  kind  of  injuftice,  it 
would  be  in  fedition  with  itfelf;  and  being  in  fedition  with  itfelf,  it 
muft  be  lubverted,  and  become  inefficacious  as  to  the  purpofes  of 
war.  Thus  too,  a  houfe  in  which  there  is  no  veftige  of  juftice,  as  it 
muft  neceftarily  be  full  of  diftenfton,  will  be  incapable  of  effecting  any 
thing,  through  the  want  of  concord  in  its  inhabitants.  But  that  which 
is  the  moft  wonderful  of  all  is  this,  that  injuftice,  when  inherent  in  one 
perfon  only,  muft  neceftarily  fill  him  with  fedition  towards  himfelf, 
and  through  this  fedition  muft  render  him  more  imbecil  with  refpebl  to 
various  endurance,  and  incapable  of  pleafing  himfelf.  Of  neceftity, 
therefore,  every  one  who  a£fs  unjuftly,  if  he  is  able  to  effe<ft  any  thing 
whatever,  muft  poftefs  fome  veftige  of  juftice ;  fo  infeparable  is  the 
union  between  power  and  juftice. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  the  following  fvllogifm  arifes.  All  in¬ 
juftice  fep  .rate  from  juftice  is  imbecil.  Every  thing  feparate  from 
juftice,  being  imbecil,  requires  juftice  to  its  pofteftion  of  power.  All  in¬ 
juftice  therefore  requires  juftice  in  order  to  its  pofteftion  of  power  — Again, 
we  have  the  following  fyllogifm.  All  injuftice  requires  juftice,  to  be  able 
to  effebt  any  thing.  Every  thing  which  requires  juftice  to  be  able  to 
effect  any  thing,  is  more  imbecil  than  juftice.  All  injuftice,  therefore, 
is  more  imbecil  than  juftice.  And  this  was  the  thing  propofed  to  be 
fhown.  Hence  it  follows  that,  even  in  the  worft  habit  of  the  foul,  in 
which  reafon  is  blinded  and  appetite  perverted,  fuch  habit  is  indeed 
inefficacious,  in  confequence  of  juftice  being  moft  obfcure  in  fuch  a 
'  foul,  fo  as  to  appear  to  have  no  fubfiftence  whatever  ;  yet  fuch  a  habit 
has  a  being  in  a  certain  refpe6f,  fo  far  as  it  is  impoftible  that  common 
conceptions  can  entirely  defert  the  foul,  and  efpecially  in  its  defire  of 
good.  So  far  therefore  as  it  is  impelled  towards  good,  it  participates 
of  juftice.  And  if  it  were  pofftble  that  the  foul  could  be  perfectly,  that 
is  in  every  refpe<ft,  unjuft,  it  would  perhaps  perifh  :  for  this  is  the  cafe 
with  the  body  when  perfe&ly  difeafed.  But  that  in  fuch  a  habit  there 
is  a  veftige  of  juftice  is  evident.  For  it  is  unwilling  to  injure  itfelf, 
and  to  deftroy  things  pertaining  to  itfelf.  As  it  therefore  preferves 
that  which  is  juft  towards  itfelf,  it  is  not  alone  unjuft;  but  not  know- 
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ing  how  it  fhould  preferve  itfelf,  it  is  unjuft,  attempting  to  preferve  itfelf 
through  fuch  things  as  are  not  proper. 

From  hence  we  may  alio  colled  the  following  porifm,  or  corollary,  which 
was  firft  perceived  by  Amelius  the  fellow  difciple  with  Porphyry  of  Plo¬ 
tinus,  that  from  a  greater  injuftice  leffer  evils  are  frequently  produced, 
but  from  a  leffer  injuftice  greater  evils.  For,  when  injuftice  perfedly 
fubdues  the  foul,  life  is  inefficacious  ;  but,  when  juftice  is  aflociated 
with  injuftice,  a  certain  action  is  the  refu] t.  Nor  let  any  one  think 
that  this  affertion  is  falfe  becaufe  greater  evils  are  produced  from  intempe¬ 
rance  than  incontinence:  for  intemperance  is  a  vice,  but  incontinence  is 
not  yet  a  complete  vice;  becaufe,  in  the  incontinent  man,  reafon  in  a  certain 
refped  oppofes  paffion  ;  fo  that  on  this  account  a  leffer  evil  arifes  from  incon¬ 
tinence,  becaufe  it  is  mingled  from  vice  and  that  which  is  not  vice. 

I  fhall  only  add  further  at  prefent,  that  the  republic  of  Plato  pre-fubfifts, 
or  is  contained  caufally,  in  an  intelligible  nature, — fubfifts  openly  in  the 
heavens, — and  is,  in  the  laft  place,  to  be  found  in  human  lives.  As  it 
therefore  harmonizes  in  every  refped  with  each  of  thefe,  it  is  a  polity 
perfed  in  all  its  parts  ;  and  may  be  confidered  as  one  of  the  greateft  and 
moft  beneficial  efforts  of  human  intelled  that  has  appeared,  or  ever  will 
appear,  in  any  of  the  infinite  periods  of  time. 
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THE  WHOLE  IS  A  RECITAL  BY  SOCRATES. 


The  SCENE  is  in  the  Houfe  of  CEPHALUS,  at  the  Piraum. 


Socrates. 

I  WENT  down  yefterday  to  the  Pira^um*,  with  Glauco,  the  fon  of 
Arifto,  to  pay  my  devotion  to  the  Goddefs ;  and  defirous,  at  the  fame  time, 

to 

1  Glauco  and  Adimantus  were  the  brothers  of  Plato,  whom,  as  Plutarch  juftly  obferves  in 
his  Treatife  on  Brotherly  Love,  Plato  has  rendered  famous  by  introducing  them  into  tlais 
dialogue.  4 

1  It  is  neceffary  to  obferve  that  this  form  of  a  Republic  is  thrice  related,  according  to  Plato  ; 
the  firft  time,  in  the  Pirteum,  agonifically,  or  with  contention ;  the  third  time,  in  the  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  Timseus,  without  perfons,  fynoptically ;  and  the  fecond  time  narratively,  with 
the  perfons  and  things  pertaining  to  the  narration.  This  fecond  relation  was  made  in  the  city, 
to  Timseus,  Critias,  Hermocrates,  See.,  as  we  learn  from  Plato  in  the  Timaeus.  Proclus, 
therefore,  obferves  as  follows  refpeCting  the  Piraeum,  the  place  of  the  firft  converfation,  that, 
as  maritime  places  are  neceffarily  full  of  a  tumultuous  and  various  life,  the  Pirasum  was  molt 
adapted  to  a  difeourfe  concerning  juftice,  attended  with  tumult,  and  in  which  Socrates,  not 
without  fophiftical  contefts,  defended  juftice  againft  the  many-headed  fophiftical  life.  But  the 
city,  the  place  of  the  fecond  relation,  is  accommodated  to  a  life  unattended  with  tumult,  and 
with  philofophic  tranquillity  retiring  into  itfelf,  and  quietly  contemplating,  in  conjunction 
with  thofe  fimilar  to  itfelf,  things  which  it  had  furveyed  with  much  trouble  in  a  tumultuous 
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to  obferve  in  what  manner  they  would  celebrate  the  feftival  1 ,  as  they  were 
now  to  do  it  for  the  firft  time.  The  procefiion  of  oor  own  countrymen 
feemed  to  me  to  be  indeed  beautiful ;  yet  that  of  the  Thracians  appeared 
no  lefs  proper.  After  we  had  paid  our  devotion,  and  feen  the  folemnity, 
we  were  returning  to  the  city  ;  when  Polemarchus,  the  foil  of  Cephalus, 
obferving  us  at  a  diftance  hurrying  home,  ordered  his  boy  to  run  and  de¬ 
fire  us  to  wait  for  him.:  and  the  boy,  taking  hold  of  my  robe  behind, 
Polemarchus,  fays  he,  delires  you  to  wait.  I  turned  about,  and  afked 
where  he  was.  He  is  coming  up,  faid  he,  after  you  ;  but  do  you  wait 
for  him.  We  will  wait,  faid  Glauco  ;  and  foon  afterwards  came  Pole¬ 
marchus,  and  Adimantus  the  brother  of  Glauco,  and  Niceratus  the  fon 
of  Nicias,  and  fome  others  as  from  the  proceffion.  Then  faid  Polemar¬ 
chus,  Socrates  1  you  feem  to  me  to  be  hurrying  to  the  city.  You  conjedlure, 
faid  I,  not  amifs.  Do  you  not  fee,  then,  faid  he,  how  many  there  are  of 
us  ?  Undoubtedly  I  do.  Therefore,  now,  you  mull  either  be  Wronger  than 
thefe,  or  you  mu  ft  ftay  here.  Is  there  not,  faid  I,  one  way  ftill  remaining? 
May  we  not  perfuade  you  that  you  muft  let  us  go  ?.  Can  you  be  able  to 
perfuade  fuch  as  will  not  hear  ?  By  n.o  means,  faid  Glauco.  Then,  as  if 
we  are  not  to  hear,  determine  accordingly.  But  do  you  not  know,  laid 
Adimantus,  that  there  is  to  be  an  illumination  in  the  evening,  on  horfe- 
back,  to  the  goddefs  ?  On  horfe-back  ?  faid  I.  That  is  new.  Are  they  to 
have  torches,  and  give  them  to  one  another,  contending  together  with 
their  horfes  ?  or  how  do  you  mean  ?  Juft  fo,  replied  Polemarchus.  And 

place.  And  perhaps,  fays  he,  you  may  fay  that  the  Piraeum  is  analogous  to  the  realms  of 
generation,  (i.  e.  the  fublunary  region)  but  the  city  to  a  place  pure  from  generation,  and,  as 
Socrates  in  the  Phaedo  fays,  to  the  aethereal  region.  For  generation  is  full  of  a  bitter  and 
tempeftuous  life,  and  of  mighty  waves  under  which  fouls  are  merged,  whence  their  life  is  not 
without  tumult,  though  they  may  live  according  to  reafon.  But  the  aethereal  region  is  the  place 
of  fouls  who  are  now  allotted  a  pure  and  blamelefs  period  of  exiftence,  though  they  ftill 
retain  the  memory  of  the  tumult  in  generation,  and  of  the  labours  which  they  endured  in  its 
fluctuating  empire. 

1  This  feftival,  according  to  Proclus,  (in  Plat.  Polit.  p.  353.)  was  the  Bendidian,  in  which. 
Diana  was  worfhipped  agreeably  to  the  law  of  the  Thracians.  For  Bendis,  fays  he,  is  a 
Thracian  name.  He  adds,  “The  theologift  of  Thrace  (Orpheus),  among  many  names  of  the 
Moon,  refers  that  of  Bendis  alfo  to  the  goddefs  : 
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Plutonian,  joyful  goddefs,  Bendis  flrong.” 
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befides,  they  will  perform  a  nocturnal  folemnity  1  worth  feeing.  For 
we  (hall  rife  after  fupper,  and  fee  the  nodhirnal  folemnity,  and  fhall  be 
there  with  many  of  the  youth,  and  converfe  together  :  But  do  you  ftay, 
and- do  not  do  otherwife.  It  feems  proper,  then,  faid  Glauco,  that  wre 
fhould  flay.  Nay,  if  it  feem  fo,  faid  I,  we  ought  to  do  it.  We  went 
home  therefore  to  Polemarchus’s  houfe  ;  and  there  we  found  both  Lyfias 
and  Euthydemus,  brothers  of  Polemarchus  ;  likewife  Thrafymachus  the 
Chalcedonian,  and  Charmantides  the  Paeoneian,  and  Clitipho  the  fon  of 
Ariftonimus  ;  Cephalus  the  father  of  Polemarchus  was  likewife  in  the 
houfe  ;  he  feemed  to  me  to  be  far  advanced  in  years,  for  I  had  not  feen 
him  for  a  long  time.  He  was  fitting  crowned,  on  a  certain  couch  and 
feat  ;  for  he  had  been  offering  facrifice  in  the  hall.  So  we  fat  down  by 
him  ;  for  fome  feats  were  placed  there  in  a  circle.  Immediately,  then, 
when  Cephalus  faw  me,  he  faluted  me,  and  faid,  Socrates,  you  do  not 
often  come  down  to  us  to  the  Pirseum,  neverthelefs  you  ought  to  do  it  ; 
for,  were  I  ftill  able  eafily  to  go  up  to  the  city,  you  fhould  not  need  to 
come  hither,  but  we  would  be  with  you.  But  now  you  fhould  come  hither 
more  frequently  :  for  I  affure  you  that,  with  relation  to  myfelf,  as  the 

1  This  nocturnal  folemnity  was  the  lefler  Panathenasa,  which,  as  the  name  implies,  was 
facred  to  Minerva.  Proclus  (in  Plat.  Polit.  p.  353)  obferves  of  this  goddefs  and  Diana,  that 
they  are  both  daughters  of  Jupiter,  both  virgins,  and  both  light-bearers.  The  one  (Diana)  is 
Phofphor,  as  benevolently  leading  into  light  the  unapparent  reafons  (i.  e.  productive  princi¬ 
ples)  of  nature  ;  the  other  as  enkindling  intellectual  light  in  the  foul — 

His  helmet  and  his  (hield  (he  gave  to  blaze 
With  fire  unweary’d* — 

and  as  removing  thofe  dark  milts,  which,  when  prefent,  prevent  the  foul  from  feeing  what  is 
divine,  and  what  is  human.  Both,  therefore,  poffeffing  idioms  of  this  kind,  it  is  evident  that 
the  one  prefides  over  generation,  and  is  the  midwife  of  its  productive  principles  ;  but  the  other 
elevates  fouls,  and  imparts  intellect  and  true  prudence :  and  in  the  celeftial  regions  (lie  exerts 
a  (till  greater  power,  fupernally  perfecting  the  whole  of  the  lunar  order.  If  thefe  things,  then, 
be  true,  the  Bendidian  feftival,  as  well  as  the  place  in  which  it  was  celebrated,  will  be  adapted 
to  the  firlt  converfation,  which  imitates  the  foul  becoming  adorned,  but  not  free  from  the 
tumult  of  generation.  But  the  Panathentea  will  be  adapted  to  the  fecond  and  third  narration 
of  a  republic,  which  imitate  the  foul  retiring  into  herfelf,  and  withdrawing  her  life  from  things 
below,  to  her  own  intellect,  and,  inftead  of  adorning  things  dilfimilar,  aflociating  with  fuch  as 
are  fimilar  to  herfelf,  and  communicating  in  intellectual  conceptions,  and  fpeCtacles  adapted  to 
happy  fpeCtators. 

*  Axis  01  sk  xopvQos  ft  xai  xxttSo;  axa^aroy  tv p.  Iliad,  lib.  5.  1.  4. 
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pleasures  relpedling  the  body  languish,  the  delire  and  pleafure  of  conver- 
fation  increafe.  Do  not  fail,  then  to  make  a  party  often  with  thefe 
youths,  and  come  hither  to  us,  as  to  your  friends  and  intimate  acquaint¬ 
ance.  And,  truly,  faid  I,  Cephalus,  I  take  pleafure  in  converfing  with 
thefe  who  are  very  far  advanced  in  years  ;  for  it  appears  to  me  proper, 
that  we  learn  from  them,  as  from  perfons  who  have  gone  before  us,  what 
the  road  is  which  it  is  likely  we  have  to  travel  ;  whether  rough  and  dif¬ 
ficult,  or  plain  and  eafy.  And  I  would  gladly  learn  from  you,  as  you  are 
now  arrived  at  that  time  of  life  which  the  poets  call  the  threfhold  of 
o  1-age,  what  your  opinion  of  it  is  ;  whether  you  consider  it  to  be  a 
grievous  part  of  life,  or  what  you  announce  it  to  be  ?  And  I  will  tell 
you,  Socrates,  faid  he,  what  is  really  my  opinion  ;  for  we  frequently  meet 
together  in  one  place,  feverai  of  us  who  are  of  the  fame  age,  obferving 
the  old  proverb.  Mod;  of  us,  therefore,  when  affembled,  lament  their 
Rate,  when  they  feel  a  want  of  the  pleafures  of  youth,,  and  call  to  their 
remembrance  the  delights  of  love,  of  drinking,  and  feafting,  and  fome 
others  akin  to  thefe  :  and  they  exprefs  indignation,  as  if  they  were  be¬ 
reaved  of  fome  mighty  things.  In  thofe  days,  they  fay,  they  lived  well, 
but  now  they  do  not  live  at  all :  fome  of  them,  too,  bemoan  the  contempt 
which  old-age  meets  with  from  their  acquaintance  rand  on  this  account 
alfo  they  lament  old-age,  which  is  to  them  the  caufe  of  fo  many  ills.  But 
thefe  men,  Socrates,  feem  not  to  me  to  blame  the  real  caufe  ;  for,  if  this 
were  the  caufe,  I  likewife  fhould  have  fuffered  the  fame  things  on  account 
of  old-age  ;  and  all  others,  even  as  many  as  have  arrived  at  thefe  years  : 
whereas  I  have  met  with  feverai  who  are  not  thus  affedled;  and  particularly 
was  once  with  Sophocles  the  poet,  when  he  was  alked  by  fome  one,  How, 
faid  he,  Sophocles,  are  you  affedled  towards  the  pleafures  of  love  ?  are 
you  dill  able  to  enjoy  them  ?  Softly,  friend,  replied  he,  moft  gladly,  in¬ 
deed,  have  1  efcaped  from  thefe  pleafures,  as  from  fome  furious  and  lavage 
mailer.  He  leemed  to  me  to  fpeak  well  at  that  time,  and  no  lefs  fo  now  : 
for,  certainly,  there  is  in  old-age  abundance  of  peace  and  freedom  from  fuch 
things  ;  for,  when  the  appetites  ceafe  to  be  vehement,  and  are  become 
eafy,  what  Sophocles  faid  certainly  happens  ;  we  are  delivered  from  very 
many,  and  thofe  too  infane  mailers.  But  with  relation  to  thefe  things, 
and  thofe  likewife  refpeding  our  acquaintance,  there  is  one  and  the  fame 
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caufe ;  which  is  not  old  age,  Socrates,  but  manners  :  for,  if  indeed  they 
are  difcreet  and  moderate,  even  old-age  is  but  moderately  burthenfome  : 
if  not,  both  old  age,  Socrates,  and  youth  are  grievous  to  fuch.  Being 
delighted  to  hear  him  fay  thefe  things,  and  wifhing  him  to  difcourfe 
further,  I  urged  him,  and  faid,  I  think,  Cephalus,  the  multitude  will  not 
agree  with  you  in  thofe  things  ;  but  will  imagine  that  you  bear  old-age 
eafily,  not  from  manners,  but  from  poflefling  much  wealth ;  for  the  rich, 
lay  they,  have  many  confolations.  You  fay  true,  replied  he,  they  do  not 
agree  with  me  ;  and  there  is  fomething  in  what  they  fay  ;  but,  however, 
not  fo  much  as  they  imagine.  But  the  faying  of  Themiftocles  was  juft  ; 
who,  when  the  Seriphian  reviled  him,  and  laid  that  he  was  honoured, 
not  on  his  own  account,  but  on  that  of  his  country,  replied  That  neither 
wo'uld  himfelf  have  been  renowned  had  he  been  a  Seriphian,  nor  would 
he,  had  he  been  an  Athenian.  The  fame  faying  is  juftly  applicable  to  thofe 
who  are  not  rich,  and  who  bear  old-age  with  unealinefs,  That  neither 
would  the  worthy  man,  were  he  poor,  bear  old-age  quite  eafily  ;  nor 
would  he  who  is  unworthy,  though  enriched,  ever  be  agreeable  to  himfelf, 
But,  whether,  Cephalus,  faid  I,  was  the  greater  part  of  what  you  poftefs, 
left  you  ;  or  have  you  acquired  it  ?  Somewhat,  Socrates,  replied  he,  I 
have  acquired :  as  to  money-getting,  I  am  in  a  medium  between  my  grand¬ 
father  and  my  father  :  for  my  grandfather,  of  the  fame  name  with  me, 
who  was  left  almoft  as  much  fubftance  as  I  poftefs  at  prefent,  made  it 
many  times  as  much  again  ;  but  my  father  Lyfanias  made  it  yet  lefs  than 
it  is  now  :  I  am  fatisfied  if  I  leave  my  fons  here,  no  lefs,  but  fome  little 
more  than  I  received.  I  alked  you,  faid  I,  for  this  reafon,  becaufe  you 
feem  to  me  to  love  riches  moderately  ;  and  thofe  generally  do  fo  who 
have  not  acquired  them  :  but  thofe  who  have  acquired  them  are  doubly 
fond  of  them  :  for,  as  poets  love  their  own  poems,  and  as  parents 
love  their  children,  in  the  fame  manner,  thofe  who  have  enriched 
themfelves  value  their  riches  as  a  work  of  their  own,  as  well  as  for  the 
utilities  they  afford,  for  which  riches  are  valued  by  others.  You  fay  true, 
replied  he.  It  is  entirely  fo,  faid  I.  But  further,  tell  me  this  :  What  do 
you  think  is  the  greateft  good  derived  from  the  pofteftion  of  much  fub¬ 
ftance  ?  That,  probably,  faid  he,  of  which  I  fhall  not  perfuade  the  mul¬ 
titude.  For  be  affured,  Socrates,  continued  he,  that  after  a  man  begins 
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to  think  he  is  foon  to  die,  he  feels  a  fear  and  concern  about  things  which 
before  gave  him  no  uneafinefs  :  for  thofe  ftories  concerning  a  future 
hate,  which  reprefent  that  the  man  who  has  done  injuftice  here  muft  there 
be  punifhed,  though  formerly  ridiculed,  do  then  trouble  his  foul  with  ap- 
prehenfions  that  they  may  be  true  ;  and  the  man,  either  through  the  infir¬ 
mity  of  old-age,  or  as  being  now  more  near  thofe  things,  views  them  more 
attentively:  he  becomes  therefore  full  of  fufpicion  and  dread;  and  con- 
fiders,  and  reviews,  whether  he  has,  in  any  thing,  injured  any  one* 
He  then  who  finds  in  his  life  much  of  iniquity,  and  is  wakened  from 
deep,  as  children  by  repeated  calls,  is  afraid,  and  lives  in  miferable  hope. 
But  the  man  who  is  not  confcious  of  any  iniquity, 

Still  pleafing  hope,  fweet  nourifher  of  age  ! 

Attends — 

as  Pindar  fays.  This,  Socrates,  he  has  beautifully  exprefled ;  that,  who¬ 
ever  lives  a  life  of  juftice  and  holinefs, 

Sweet  hope,  the  nourifher  of  age,  his  heart 

Delighting,  with  him  lives ;  which  moft  of  all 

Governs  the  many  veering  thoughts  of  man. 

So  that  he  fays  well,  and  very  admirably ;  wherefore,  for  this  purpofe,  I 
deem  the  pofleffion  of  riches  to  be  chiefly  valuable  ;  not  to  every  man, 
but  to  the  man  of  worth :  for  the  pofleffion  of  riches  contributes  confider- 
ably  to  free  us  from  being  tempted  to  cheat  or  deceive;  and  from  being 
obliged  to  depart  thither  in  a  terror,  when  either  indebted  in  facrifices  to 
God,  or  in  money  to  man.  It  has  many  other  advantages  befides  ;  but, 
for  my  part,  Socrates,  I  deem  riches  to  be  moft  advantageous  to  a  man  of 
underftanding,  chiefly  in  this  refpedt.  Youfpeak  moft  handfomely,  Cepha- 
lus,  replied  I.  But  with  refpedt  to  this  very  thing,  juftice  :  Whether  fhall 
we  call  it  truth,  Amply,  and  the  reftoring  of  what  one  man  has  received 
from  another  ?  or  fhall  we  fay  that  the  very  fame  things  may  fometimes 
be  done  juftly,  and  fometimes  unjuftly  ?  My  meaning  is  this  :  Every  one 
would  fomehow  own,  that  if  a  man  fhould  receive  arms  from  his  friend 
who  was  of  a  found  mind,  it  would  not  be  proper  to  reftore  fuch  things 
if  he  fhould  demand  them  when  mad  ;  nor  wmuld  the  reftorer  be  juft  : 
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nor  again  would  he  be  juft,  who,  to  a  man  in  fuch  a  condition,  fhould 
willingly  tell  all  the  truth.  You  fay  right,  replied  he.  This,  then,  to 
fpeak  the  truth,  and  reftore  what  one  hath  received,  is  not  the  definition 
of  juftice  ?  It  is  not,  Socrates,  replied  Polemarchus,  if  at  leaft  we  may 
give  any  credit  to  Simonides.  However  that  be,  I  give  up,  faid  Cephalus, 
this  converfation  to  you  ;  for  I  muft  now  go  to  take  care  of  the  facred  rites. 
Is  not  Polemarchus,  faid  I,  your  heir  ?  Certainly,  replied  he  fmiiing,  and 
at  the  fame  time  departed  to  the  facred  rites.  Tell  me,  then,  faid 
I,  you  who  are  heir  in  the  converfation,  what  is  it  which,  according  to  you, 
Simonides  fays  fo  well  concerning  juftice  ?  That  to  give  every  one  his  due, 
is  juft,  replied  he  ;  in  faying  this,  he  feems  to  me  to  fay  well.  It  is,  indeed, 
faid  I,  not  eafy  to  difbelieve  Simonides,  for  he  is  a  wife  and  divine  man  ; 
but  what  his  meaning  may  be  in  this,  you,  Polemarchus,  probably  know 
it,  but  I  do  not  ;  for  it  is  plain  he  does  not  mean  what  we  were  faying  juft 
now  ;  that,  when  one  depofits  with  another  any  thing,  it  is  to  be  given 
back  to  him  when  he  afks  for  it  again  in  his  madnefs  :  yet  what  has  been 
depofted  is  in  fome  refpedl,  at  leaft,  due ;  is  it  not  ?  It  is.  But  yet,  it  is 
not  at  all,  by  any  means,  then,  to  be  reftored,  when  any  one  alks  for  it  in 
his  madnefs.  It  is  not,  replied  he.  Simonides  then,  as  it  fhould  feem,  fays 
fomething  different  from  this,  that  to  deliver  up  what  is  due,  is  juft  ?  Some¬ 
thing  different,  truly,  replied  he  :  for  he  thinks  that  friends  ought  to  do 
their  friends  fome  good,  but  no  ill.  I  underftand,  laid  I.  He  who  reftores 
gold  depolited  with  him,  if  to  reftore  and  receive  it  be  hurtful,  and  the 
reftorer  and  receiver  be  friends,  does  not  give  what  is  due.  Is  uot  this  what 
you  allege  Simonides  fays?  Surely.  But  what  ?  are  we  to  give  our  enemies 
too,  what  may  chance  to  be  due  to  them  ?  By  all  means,  replied  he,  what 
is  due  to  them  ;  and  from  an  enemy,  to  an  enemy,  there  is  due,  I  imagine, 
what  is  fitting,  that  is,  fome  evil.  Simonides,  then,  as  it  fhould  feem,  re¬ 
plied  I,  expreffed  what  is  juft,  enigmatically,  and  after  the  manner  of  the 
poets  ;  for  he  well  underftood,  as  it  appears,  that  this  was  juft,  to  give 
every  one  what  was  fitting  for  him,  and  this  he  called  his  due.  But, 
what,  faid  he,  is  your  opinion  ?  Truly,  replied  I,  if  any  one  Ihould  alk  him 
thus  :  Simonides,  what  is  the  art,  which,  difpenfing  to  certain  pci  fons 
fomething  fitting  and  due,  is  called  medicine  ?  what  would  he  anfwer  us, 
do  you  think  ?  That  art,  lurely,  replied  he,  which  difpenfes  drugs,  and  pre- 
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fcribes  regimen  of  meats  and  drinks  to  bodies.  And  what  is  the  art,  ■which, 
difpenfing  to  certain  things  fomething  fitting  and  due,  is  called  cookery  ? 
The  art  which  gives  feafonings  to  victuals.  Be  it  fo.  What  then  is  that 
art,  which,  difpenfing  to  certain  perfons  fomething  fitting  and  due,  may  be 
called  juftice  ?  If  we  ought  to  be  any  way  directed,  Socrates,  by  what  is 
faid  above,  it  is  the  art  which  difpenfes  good  offices  to  friends,  and  in¬ 
juries  to  enemies.  To  do  good,  then,  to  friends,  and  ill  to  enemies,  he 
calls  juftice  ?  It  feems  fo.  Who,  then,  is  moft  able  to  do  good,  to 
his  friends,  when  they  are  difeafed,  and  ill  to  his  enemies,  with  refped  to 
ficknefs  and  health  ?  The  phyfician.  And  who,  when  they  fail,  with  re¬ 
fped  to  the  danger  of  the  fea  ?  The  pilot.  But  as  to  the  juft  man,  in  what 
bufinefs,  and  with  refped:  to  what  adion,  is  he  moft  able  to  ferve  his  friends, 
and  to  hurt  his  enemies  ?  It  feems  to  me,  in  fighting  in  alliance  with  the  one, 
and  againft  the  other.  Be  it  fo.  But,  furely,  the  phyfician  is  ufelefs,  Po- 
lemarchus,  to  thofe,  at  leaft,  who  are  not  fick  ?  It  is  true.  And  the  pilot, 
to  thofe  who  do  not  fail  ?  He  is.  And  is  the  juft  man,  in  like  manner, 
ufelefs  to  thofe  who  are  not  at  war  ?  I  can  by  no  means  think  that  he  is. 
Juftice,  then,  is  ufeful  likewife  in  time  of  peace.  It  is.  And  fo  is  agri¬ 
culture,  is  it  not  ?  It  is.  Towards  the  pofteftion  of  grain  ?  Certainly. 
And  is  not  fhoemaking  likewife  ufeful  ?  It  is.  Towards  the  pofteftion  of 
fhoes,  you  will  fay,  I  imagine.  Certainly.  But  what,  now  ?  For  the  ufe, 
or  pofteftion  of  what,  would  you  fay  that  juftice  were  ufeful  in  time 
of  peace  ?  For  co-partnerfhips,  Socrates.  You  call  co-partnerfhips,  joint 
companies,  or  what  elfe  ?  Joint  companies,  certainly.  Whether,  then, 
is  the  juft  man,  or  the  dice-player,  a  good  and  ufeful  co-partner,  for  play¬ 
ing  at  dice  ?  The  dice-player.  But,  in  the  laying  of  tiles  or  ftones,  is  the 
juft  man  a  more  ufeful  and  a  better  partner  than  the  mafon  ?  By  no 
means.  In  what  joint  company,  now,  is  the  juft  man  a  better  co-partner 
than  the  harper,  as  the  harper  is  better  than  the  juft  man  for  touching 
the  firings  of  a  harp  ?  In  a  joint  company  about  money,  as  I  imagine. 
And  yet  it  is  likely,  Polemarchus,  that  with  regard  to  the  making  ufe  of 
money,  when  it  is  neceftary  jointly  to  buy  or  fell  a  horfe,  the  jockey,  as  I 
imagine,  is  then  the  better  co-partner.  Is  he  not  ?  He  would  appear  fo. 
And  with  refped  to  a  fhip,  the  fhip-wright,  or  fhip-mafter  ?  It  would  feem 
fo.  When  then  is  it,  with  refped  to  the  joint  application  of  money,  that 
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the  juft  man  is  more  nfeful  than  others?  When  it  is  to  be  depofited,  and  be 
fafe,  Socrates.  Do  you  not  mean,  when  there  is  no  need  to  ufe  it,  but 
to  let  it  lie  ?  Certainly.  When  money  then  is  ufelefs,  juftice  is  ufeful 
with  regard  to  it  ?  It  feems  fo.  And  when  a  pruning-hook  is  to  be  kept* 
juftice  is  ufeful,  both  for  a  community,  and  for  a  particular  perfon  : 
but  when  it  is  to  be  ufed,  the  art  of  vine-dreffing  is  ufeful.  It  appears  fo. 
And  you  will  fay  that,  when  a  buckler,  or  a  harp,  is  to  be  kept,  and  not 
to  be  ufed,  then  juftice  is  ufeful  ;  but  when  they  are  to  be  ufed,  then  the 
military,  and  the  mufical  art  ?  Of  neceffity.  And  with  reference  to  all 
other  things,  when  they  are  to  be  ufed,  juftice  is  ufelefs  ;  but  when  they 
are  not  to  be  ufed,  it  is  ufeful  ?  It  feems  fo.  Juftice,  then,  my  friend  ! 
can  be  no  very  important  matter,  if  it  is  ufeful  only  in  refpedt  of  things, 
which  are  not  to  be  ufed.  But  let  us  confider  this  matter  :  Is  not  he  who 
is  the  moft  dexterous  at  ftriking,  whether  in  battle  or  in  boxing,  the 
fame  likewife  in  defending  himfelf  ?  Certainly.  And  is  not  he  who  is 
dexterous  in  warding  off  and  fhunning  a  diftemper,  moft  dexterous  too  in 
bringing  it  on  ?  So  I  imagine.  And  he  too  the  beft  guardian  of  a  camp, 
who  can  fteal  the  counfels,  and  the  other  operations  of  the  enemy  ?  Cer¬ 
tainly.  Of  whatever,  then,  any  one  is  a  good  guardian,  of  that  likewife 
he  is  a  dexterous  thief.  It  feems  fo.  If  therefore  the  juft  man  be  dexterous 
in  guarding  money,  he  is  dexterous  likewife  in  ftealing  ?  So  it  would  appear9. 
faid  he,,  from  this  reafoning.  The  juft  man,  then,  has  appeared  to  be  a 
fort  of  thief ;  and  you  feem  to  have  learned  this  from  Homer  ;  for  he  ad¬ 
mires  Autolycus,  the  grandfather  of  Ulyffes  by  his  mother,  and  fays  thaj- 
he  was  diftinguifhed  beyond  all  men  for  thefts  and  oaths.  It  feems,  then, 
according  to  you,  and  according  to  Homer  and  Simonides,  that  juftice  is 
a  fort  of  thieving,,  for  the  profit  indeed  of  friends,  and  for  the  hurt  of 
enemies.  Did  not  you  fay  fo  ?  No,  by  no  means  ;  nor  indeed  do  I  know 
any  longer  what  I  faid  ;  yet  I  ftill  think  that  juftice  profits  friends,  and 
hurts  enemies.  But,  whether  do  you  pronounce  fuch  to  be  friends,  as 
feem  to  be  honeft  ?  or,  fuch  as  are  fo,  though  they  do  not  feem  ;  and  in. 
the  fame  way  as  to  enemies  ?  It  is  reafonable,  faid  he,  to  love  thofe  whom 
a  man  deems  to  be  honeft  ;  and  to  hate  thofe. whom  he  deems  to  be  wicked. 
But  do  not  men  miftake  in  this;  fo  as  that  many  who  are  not  honeft  appear 
fo  to  them,  and  many  contrariwife  ?  They  do  miftake.  To  fuch,  then^, 
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the  good  are  enemies,  and  the  bad  are  friends  ?  Certainly.  But,  how- 
ever,  it  is  then  juft  for  them  to  profit  the  bad  t  and  to  hurt  the  good. 
It  appears  fo.  But  the  good  are  likewife  juft,  and  fuch  as  do  no  ill. 
True.  But,  according  to  your  fpeech,  it  is  juft  to  do  ill  to  thofe  who  do 
no  ill.  By  no  means,  Socrates,  replied  he  ;  for  the  fpeech  feems  to  be 
wicked.  It  is  juft,  then,  faid  I,  to  hurt  the  unjuft,  and  to  profit  the  juft. 
This  fpeech  appears  more  handfome  than  the  other.  Then,  it  will  happen, 
Polemarchus,  to  many, — to  as  many  indeed  of  mankind  as  have  mif- 
judged,  that  it  fhall  be  juft  to  hurt  their  friends,  who  are  really  bad  ;  and  to 
profit  their  enemies,  who  are  really  good  ;  and  fo  we  fhall  fay  the  very  re- 
verfe  of  what  we  affirmed  Simonides  faid  ?  It  does,  indeed,  faid  he,  happen  fo. 
But  let  us  define  again  ;  for  we  feem  not  to  have  rightly  defined  a  friend 
and  an  enemy.  How  were  they  defined,  Polemarchus  ?  That  he  who  feems 
honeft  is  a  friend.  But  how  fhall  we  now  define,  faid  I  ?  That  he  who 
feems,  replied  he,  and  likewife  is  honeft,  is  a  friend  ;  but  he  who  feems 
honeft,  yet  is  not,  feems,  yet  is  not  a  friend.  And  we  mull  admit  the 
diftindtion  about  an  enemy  to  be  the  very  fame.  The  good  man,  ac¬ 
cording  to  this  fpeech,  will,  as  it  feems,  be  the  friend;  and  the  wicked 
man,  the  enemy.  Yes.  Do  you  now  require  us  to  defcribe  what  is  juft, 
as  we  did  before,  when  we  faid  it  was  juft  to  do  good  to  a  friend,  and  ill  to 
an  enemy  ?  Or  fhall  we  add  to  the  definition,  and  now  fay,  that  it  is  juft 
to  do  good  to  a  friend,  when  he  is  good  ;  and  ill  to  an  enemy,  when  he 
is  bad?  This  laft,  faid  he,  feems  to  me  to  be  perfe&ly  well  expreffed.  Is  it, 
then,  faid  I,  the  part  of  a  juft  man  to  hurt  any  man  ?  By  all  means,  faid 
he,  he  ought  to  hurt  the  wicked,  and  his  enemies.  But,  do  horfes,  when 
they  are  hurt,  become  better  or  worfe  ?  Worfe.  Whether  in  the  virtue 
of  dogs,  or  of  horfes  ?  In  that  of  horfes.  And,  do  not  dogs,  when  they 
are  hurt,  become  worfe  in  the  virtue  of  dogs,  and  not  of  horfes  ?  Of  ne- 
ceffity.  And  fhall  we  not  in  like  manner,  my  friend,  fay  that  men, 
when  they  are  hurt,  become  worfe  in  the  virtue  of  a  man  ?  Certainly. 
But  is  not  juftice  the  virtue  of  a  man?  Of  neceffity  this  likewife.  Of 
neceffity  then,  friend,  thofe  men  who  are  hurt  muft  become  more  unjuft. 
It  feems  fo.  But  can  muficians,  by  mufic,  make  men  unmufical  ?  It  is 
impoffible.  Or  horfemen,  by  horfemanfhip,  make  men  unfkilled  in  horfe- 
manftnp  ?  It  cannot  be.  Or  can  the  juft,  by  juftice,  make  men  unjuft?  Or 
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in  general,  can  the  good,  by  virtue,  make  men  wicked  ?  It  is  impoffible. 
For,  it  is  not,  as  I  imagine,  the  erFeft  of  heat,  to  make  cold,  but  of  its 
contrary.  Yes.  Nor  is  it  the  effedt  of  drought,  to  make  moift ;  but  its 
contrary.  Certainly.  Neither  is  it  the  part  of  a  good  man,  to  hurt  ; 
but  of  his  contrary.  It  appears  fo.  But,  the  juft  is  good.  Certainly. 
Neither,  then,  is  it  the  part  of  a  juft  man,  Polemarchus,  to  hurt  either 
friend,  or  any  other,  but  the  part  of  his  contrary,  the  unjuft  man. 

In  all  refpedts,  faid  he,  you  feem  to  me,  Socrates,  to  fay  true.  If, 
then,  any  one  fays  that  it  is  juft  to  give  every  one  his  due,  and  thinks 
this  with  himfelf,  that  hurt  is  due  to  enemies  from  a  juft  man,  and  profit  to 
his  friend  ;  he  was  not  wife  who  faid  fo,  for  he  fpoke  not  the  truth.  For 
it  has  no  where  appeared  to  us,  that  any  juft  man  hurts  any  one.  I  agree, 
faid  he.  Net  us  jointly  contend,  then,  faid  I,  if  any  one  fhall  fay  that  a 
Simonides,  a  Bias,  a  Pittacus,  faid  fo  ;  or  any  other  of  thofe  wife  and 
happy  men.  I  am  ready,  faid  he,  to  join  in  the  fight.  But  do  you  know, 
faid  I,  whofe  faying  I  fancy  it  is,  That  it  is  juft  to  profit  friends,  and  hurt 
enemies  ?  Whofe  ?  faid  he.  I  fancy  it  is  the  faying  of  Periander,  or  Per- 
diccas,  or  Xerxes,  or  Ifmenius  the  Theban  ;  or  fome  other  rich  man, 
who  thought  himfelf  able  to  accomplifh  great  things.  You  fay  moft  true, 
faid  he.  Be  it  fo,  faid  I.  But  as  this  has  not  appeared  to  be  juftice,  nor 
the  juft,  what  elfe  may  one  aflert  it  to  be  ? 

Thrafymachus  frequently,  during  our  reafoning,  rufhed  in  the  midft,  to 
lay  hold  of  the  difeourfe  ;  but  was  hindered  by  thofe  who  fat  near  him,  and 
who  wanted  to  hear  the  converfation  to  an  end.  But,  when  we  paufed, 
and  I  had  faid  thefe  things,  he  was  no  longer  quiet  ;  but,  collecting 
himfelf  as  a  wild  beaft,  he  came  upon  us  as  if  he  would  have  torn  us  in 
pieces.  Both  Polemarchus  and  I,  being  frightened,  were  thrown  into  the 
utmoft  confternation  :  but  he,  roaring  out  in  the  midft  :  What  trifling, 
faid  he,  Socrates,  is  this  which  long  ago  pofteftes  you  ;  and  why  do  you 
thus  play  the  fool  together,  yielding  mutually  to  one  another  ?  But,  if 
you  truly  want  to  know  what  is  juft,  afk  not  queftions  only,  nor  value 
yourfelf  in  confuting,  when  anyone  anfwers  you  anything;  (knowing 
this,  that  it  is  eafier  to  aik  than  to  anfwer ;)  but  anfwer  yourfelf,  and  tell 
what  it  is  you  call  juft.  And  you  are  not  to  tell  me  that  it  is  what  is  fit  ; 
•nor  what  is  due,  nor  what  is  profitable,  nor  what  is  gainful,  nor  what  is 
vol.  i.  q  ad  van- 
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advantageous  ;  but,  what  you  mean  tell  plainly  and  accurately ;  for  I 
will  not  allow  it,  if  you  fpeak  fuch  trifles  as  thefe.  When  I  heard  this,  I 
was  aftonifhed,  and,  looking  at  him,  was  frightened  ;  and  I  fhould  have 
become  fpeechlefs,  I  imagine,  if  I  had  not  perceived  him  before  he 
perceived  me.  But  I  had  obferved  him  firft,  when  he  began  to  grow  fierce 
at  our  reafoning  ;  fo  that  I  was  now  able  to  anfwer  him,  and  faid, 
trembling:  Thrafymachus !  be  not  hard  on  us;  for,  if  we  miftake  in 
our  inquiries,  Polemarchus  and  I,  be  well  allured  that  we  miftake 
unwittingly  :  for  think  not  that,  in  fearching  for  gold,  we  would  never 
willingly  yield  to  one  another  in  the  fearch,  and  mar  the  finding  it ;  but 
that,  fearching  for  juflice,  an  affair  far  more  valuable  than  a  great  deal  of 
gold,  we  fhould  yet  foolifhly  yield  to  each  other,  and  not  labour,  friend,, 
with  the  utrnofl  ardour,  that  we  may  difcover  what  it  really  is.  But  I  am 
afraid  we  are  not  able  to  difcover  it.  It  is  more  reafonable,  then,  that  we 
be  pitied,  than  be  ufed  hardly  by  you  who  are  men  of  ability.  Having 
heard  this,  he  laughed  aloud  in  a  very  coarfe  manner,  and  faid  By 
Hercules !  this  is  Socrates’s  wonted  irony.  This  I  both  knew  and 
foretold  to  thefe,  here,  that  you  never  incline  to  anfwer  if  any  one 
alk  you  any  thing.  You  are  a  wife  man,  therefore,  Thrafymachus,  faid 
I.  For  you  knew  well,  that  if  you  afked  any  one,  How  many  is  twelve  ? 
and,  when  you  afk,  fhould  previoufly  tell  him,  You  are  not,  friend,  to  tell 
me  that  twelve  is  twice  fix  ;  nor  that  it  is  three  times  four  ;  nor  that  it  is 
four  times  three  ;  for  I  will  not  admit  it,  if  you  trifle  in  fuch  a  manner; — I 
fancy  it  is  plain  to  you  that  no  man  would  anfwer  one  afking  in  fuch  a 
way.  But  if  he  fhould  fay  to  you,  Wonderful  Thrafymachus  !  how  do 
you  mean  ?  May  I  anfwer  in  none  of  thofe  ways  you  have  told  me ;  not 
even  though  the  real  and  true  anfwer  happen  to  be  one  of  them,  but  I  am 
to  fay  fomething  elfe  than  the  truth  ?  Or,  how  is  it  you  mean  ?  What  would 
you  fay  to  him  in  anfwer  to  thefe  things  ?  If  they  were  alike,  I  fhould 
give  an  anfwer  ;  but  how  are  they  alike  ?  Nothing  hinders  it,  faid  I ; 
but,  though  they  were  not  alike,  but  fhould  appear  fo  to  him  who  was 
afked,  would  he  the  lefs  readily  anfwer  what  appeared  to  him  ;  whether 
we  forbade  him  or  not  ?  And  will  you  do  fo  now  ?  faid  he.  Will  you 
fay  in  anfwer  fome  of  thefe  things  which  I  forbid  you  to  fay  ?  I  fhould 
not  wonder  I  did,  faid  I,  if  it  fhould  appear  fo  to  me  on  inquiry. 
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What  then,  faid  he,  if  I  fhall  fhow  you  another  and  a  better  anfwcr, 
befides  all  thefe  about  juftice  ;  what  will  you  deferve  to  fuffer  ?  What 
elfe,  faid  I,  but  what  is  proper  for  the  ignorant  to  fuffer  ?  And  it  is 
proper  for  them  to  learn  fomewhere  from  a  wife  man.  I  fhall  there¬ 
fore  deferve  to  fuffer  this.  You  are  pleafant  now,  faid  he,  but  to¬ 
gether  with  the  learning,  do  you  pay  money  likewife.  Shall  it  not  be 
after  I  have  got  it  ?  faid  I.  But  it  is  here,  faid  Glauco  ;  fo  as  to  money, 
Thrafymachus,  fay  on ;  for  all  of  us  will  advance  for  Socrates.  I 

truly  imagine  fo,  faid  he,  that  Socrates  may  go  on  in  his  wonted 
manner  ;  not  anfwer  himfelf,  but,  when  another  anfwers,  he  may  take 
up  the  difcourfe,  and  confute.  How,  faid  I,  mod  excellent  Thrafy¬ 
machus,  can  a  man  anfwer  ?  In  the  firft  place,  when  he  neither 
knows,  nor  fays  he  knows;  and,  then,  if  he  have  any  opinion  about 
thefe  matters,  he  is  forbid  by  no  mean  man  to  advance  any  of  his 
opinions.  But  it  is  more  reafonable  that  you  fpeak,  as  you  fay  you 
know,  and  can  tell  us  :  Do  not  decline  then,  but  oblige  me  in  anfwer- 
ing,  and  do  not  grudge  to  inftrudt  Glauco  here,  and  the  reft  of 

the  company.  When  I  had  faid  this,  both  Glauco  and  the  reft  of 

the  company  entreated  him  not  to  decline  it.  And  Thrafymachus 

appeared  plainly  defirous  to  fpeak,  in  order  to  gain  applaufe  ;  reckoning 
he  had  a  very  fine  anfwer  to  make  ;  yet  pretended  to  be  earned  that 
I  fhould  be  the  anfwerer,  but  at  lad  he  agreed.  And  then,  This,  faid  he, 
is  the  wifdom  of  Socrates:  Unwilling  himfelf  to  teach,  he  goes  about 
learning  from  others,  and  gives  no  thanks  for  it.  That,  indeed,  I  learn 
from  others,  faid  I,  Thrafymachus,  is  true  ;  but  in  faying  that  I  do 
not  give  thanks  for  it,  you  are  miftaken.  I  pay  as  much  as  I  am  able; 
and  I  am  only  able  to  commend  them ;  for  money  I  have  not :  and 
how  readily  I  do  this,  when  any  one  appears  to  me  to  fpeak  well,  you 
fliall  perfe&ly  know  this  moment,  when  you  make  an  anfwer;  for  I 
imagine  you  are  to  fpeak  well.  Hear  then,  faid  he  ;  for  I  fay,  that 
what  is  juft,  is  nothing  elfe  but  the  advantage  of  the  more  powerful. 
But  why  do  not  you  commend?  You  are  unwilling.  Let  me  learn 
firft,  faid  I,  what  you  fay;  for  as  yet  I  do  not  underftand  it.  The 
advantage  of  the  more  powerful,  you  fay,  is  what  is  juft.  What  is 
this  which  you  now  fay,  Thrafymachus?  For  you  certainly  do  not 
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mean  fuch  a  thing  as  this  :  If  Polydamus,  the  wreBler,  be  more  pow¬ 
erful  than  we ;  and  if  beef  be  beneficial  for  his  body,  that  this  food  is 
likewife  both  juft  and  advantageous  for  us,  who  are  weaker  than  he. 
You  are  moft  impudent,  Socrates,  and  lay  hold  of  my  fpeech  on  that 
fide  where  you  may  do  it  the  greateft  hurt.  By  no  means,  moft 
excellent  Thrafymachus  faid  I,  but  tell  more  plainly  what  is  your 
meaning.  Do  not  you  then  know,  faid  he,  that,  with  reference  to 
Bates,  fome  are  tyrannical ;  others  democratical ;  and  others  ariftocra- 
tical  ?  Why  are  they  not  ?  And  is  not  the  governing  part  in  each  Bate 
the  more  powerful  ?  Certainly.  And  every  government  makes  laws 
for  its  own  advantage ;  a  democracy,  democratic  laws  ;  a  tyranny,  ty¬ 
rannic  ;  and  others  the  fame  way.  And  when  they  have  made  them, 
they  fhow  that  to  be  juB  for  the  governed,  which  is  advantageous  for 
themfelves  ;  and  they  punifh  the  tranfgreffor  of  this  as  one  ading  con¬ 
trary  both  to  law  and  juBice.  This,  then,  moB  excellent  Socrates, 
is  what  I  fay,  that,  in  all  Bates,  what  is  juB,  and  what  is  advantageous 
for  the  eBablilhed  government,  are  the  fame  ;  it  hath  the  power.  So 
that  it  appears  to  him  who  reafons  rightly,  that,  in  all  cafes,  what  is 
the  advantage  of  the  more  powerful,  the  fame  is  juB.  Now  I  have 
learned,  faid  I,  what  you  fay.  But  whether  it  be  true,  or  not,  I 
Biall  endeavour  to  learn.  What  is  advantageous,  then,  Thrafymachus, 
you  yourfelf  have  affirmed  to  be  likewife  juB  ;  though  you  forbid  me 
to  give  this  anfwer ;  but,  indeed,  you  have  added  to  it  that  of  the 
more  powerful.  Probably,  faid  he,  but  a  fmall  addition.  It  is  not  yet 
rnanifeB,  whether  it  is  fmall  or  great ;  but  it  is  manifeB  that  this  is 
to  be  confidered,  whether  you  fpeak  the  truth  ;  fmce  I  too  acknow¬ 
ledge  that  what  is  juB  is  fomewhat  that  is  advantageous :  but  you- 
add  to  it,  and  fay,  that  it  is  that  of  the  more  powerful.  'This  I  do 
not  know,  but  it  is  to  be  confidered.  Confider  then,  find  he.  That, 
faid  I,  fhall  be  done.  And  tell  me,  do  not  you  fay  that  it  is  juB  to 
obey  governors  ?  I  fay  fo.  Whether  are  the  governors  in  the  feveral 
Bates  infallible  ?  or  are  they  capable  of  erring?  Certainly,  faid  he,  they 
are  liable  to  err.  Do  they  not,  then,  when  they  attempt  to  make  laws, 
make  fome  of  them  right,  and  fome  of  them  not  right  ?  I  imagine 
fo.  To  make  them  right,  is  it  not  to  make  them  advantageous  for 
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themfelves ;  and  to  make  them  not  right,  difadvantageous?  Or  what 
is  it  you  mean?  Entirely  fo.  And  what  they  enaft  is  to  be  obferved 
by  the  governed,  and  this  is  what  is  juft  ?  Why  not  ?  It  is,  then, 
according  to  your  reafoning,  not  only  juft  to  do  what  is  advantageous 
for  the  more  powerful ;  but  alfo  to  do  the  contrary,  what  is  not  ad¬ 
vantageous.  What  do  you  fay  ?  replied  he.  The  fame,  I  imagine,  that 
you  fay  yourfelf.  But  let  us  confider  better :  have  we  not  acknow¬ 
ledged  that  governors,  in  enjoining  the  governed  to  do  certain  things, 
may  fometimes  miftake  what  is  beft  for  themfelves ;  and  that  what 
the  governors  enjoin  is  juft  for  the  governed  to  do  ?  Have  not  thefe 
things  been  acknowledged  ?  I  think  fo,  faid  he.  Think,  alfo,  then, 
faid  I,  that  you  have  acknowledged  that  it  is  juft  to  do  what  is_  dif¬ 
advantageous  to  governors,  and  the  more  powerful;  fince  governors 
unwillingly  enjoin  what  is  ill  for  themfelves  ;  and  you  fay  that  it  is 
juft  for  the  others  to  do  what  thele  enjoin.  Muft  it  not  then,  moft 
wife  Thrafymachus,  neceffarily  happen,  that,  by  this  means,  it  may 
be  juft  to  do  the  contrary  of  what  you  fay?  For  that  which  is  the 
difadvantage  of  the  more  powerful,  is  fometimes  enjoined  the  in¬ 
feriors  to  do?  Yes,  indeed,  Socrates,  faid  Polemarchus,  thefe  things 
are  moft  manifeft.  Yes,  if  you  bear  him  witnefs,  faid  Clitipho.  What 
need,  faid  I,  of  a  witnefs  ?  For  Thrafymachus  himfelf  acknowledges 
that  governors  do  indeed  fometimes  enjoin  what  is  ill  for  themfelves  ; 
but  that  it  is  juft  for  the  governed  to  do  thefe  things.  For  it  has, 
Polemarchus,  been  eftablifhed  by  Thrafymachus,  to  be  juft  to  do  what 
is  enjoined  by  the  governors;  and  he  has  likewife,  Clitipho,  eftablifhed 
that  to  be  juft,  which  is  the  advantage  of  the  more  powerful ;  and, 
havino;  eftablifhed  both  thefe  things,  he  has  acknowledged  likewife, 
that  the  more  powerful  fometimes  enjoin  the  inferiors  and  govern¬ 
ed  to  do  what  is  difadvantageous  for  themfelves ;  and,  from  thefe 
conceffions,  the  advantage  of  the  more  powerful  can  no  more  be  juft 
than  the  difadvantage.  But,  faid  Clitipho,  he  faid  the  advantage  of 
the  more  powerful ;  that  is,  what  the  more  powerful  judged  to  be  ad¬ 
vantageous  to  himfelf ;  that  this  was  to  be  done  by  the  inferior,  and 
this  he  eftablifhed  as  juft.  But,  faid  Polemarchus,  it  was  not  faid  fo. 
There  is  no  difference,  Polemarchus,  faid  I.  But,  if  Thrafymachus 
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fays  fo  now,  we  fhall  allow  him  to  do  it.  And  tell  me,  Thrafvmachus, 
was  this  what  you  meant  to  fay  was  juft  ?  The  advantage  of  the  more 
powerful,  fuch  as  appeared  fo  to  the  more  powerful,  whether  it  is 
advantageous,  or  is  not.  Shall  we  fay  that  you  fpoke  thus  ?  By  no 
means,  faid  he.  For,  do  you  imagine  I  call  him  the  more  powerful 
who  misjudges,  at  the  time  he  misjudges  ?  I  thought,  faid  I,  you  faid 
this,  when  you  acknowledged  that  governors  were  not  infallible ;  but 
that  in  fome  things  they  even  erred.  You  are  a  lycophant,  faid  he, 
in  realoning,  Socrates.  For,  do  you  now  call  him  who  miftakes  about 
the  management  of  the  ftck,  a  phyfician ;  as  to  that  very  thing  in 
which  he  miftakes  ?  or,  him,  who  miftakes  in  reafoning,  a  reafoner, 
when  he  errs,  and  with  reference  to  that  very  error  ?  But,  I  imagine, 
we  fay,  in  common  language,  that  the  phyfician  erred  ;  that  the  rea¬ 
foner  erred,  and  the  grammarian :  Thus,  however,  I  imagine,  that 
each  of  thefe,  as  far  as  he  is  what  we  call  him,  errs  not  at  any  time  : 
So  that,  according  to  accurate  difcourfe  (fince  you  difcourfe  accurately), 
none  of  the  artifts  errs  :  for  he  who  errs,  errs  by  departing  from 
fcience  ;  and,  in  this,  he  is  no  artift  :  So  that  no  artift,  or  wife  man, 
or  governor  errs;  in  fo  far  as  he  is  a  governor.  Yet  any  one  may  fay 
the  phyfician  erred ;  the  governor  erred :  Imagine  then,  it  was  in 
this  way  I  now  anfwered  you.  But  the  moft  accurate  anfwer  is  this : 
That  the  governor,  in  as  far  as  he  is  governor,  errs  not ;  and,  as  he 
does  not  err,  he  enadts  that  which  is  beft  for  himfelf ;  and  this  is  to 
be  obferved  by  the  governed  :  So  that  what  I  faid  from  the  beginning, 
I  maintain,  is  juft — To  do  what  is  the  advantage  of  the  more  power¬ 
ful.  Be  it  fo,  faid  I,  Thrafymachus  !  Do  I  appear  to  you  to  adl  the 
lycophant  ?  Certainly,  indeed,  faid  he.  For  you  imagine  that  I  fpoke 
as  I  did,  infidioufly,  and  to  abufe  you.  I  know  it  well,  faid  he,  but 
you  fhall  gain  nothing  by  it  ;  for,  whether  you  abufe  me  in  a 
concealed  manner,  or  otherwife,  you  fhall  not  be  able  to  over¬ 
come  me  by  your  reafoning.  I  fhall  not  attempt  it,  faid  I,  happy 
Thrafymachus  !  But,  that  nothing  of  this  kind  may  happen  to  us  again, 
define,  whether  you  fpeak  of  a  governor,  and  the  more  powerful, 
according  to  common,  or  according  to  accurate  difcourfe,  as  you  now 
faid,  whofe  advantage,  as  he  is  the  more  powerful,  it  fhall  be  juft  for  the 
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inferior  to  obferve.  I  fpeak  of  him,  faid  he,  who,  in  the  mofl  accurate 
difcourfe,  is  governor.  For  this,  now,  abufe  me,  and  ad  the  fycophant, 
if  you  are  able.  I  do  not  fhun  you  ;  but  you  cannot  do  it.  Do  you 
imagine  me,  laid  I,  to  be  fo  mad  as  to  attempt  to  fhave  a  lion,  and  ad 
the  fycophant  with  Thrafymachus  ?  You  have  now,  faid  he,  attempted 
it,  but  with  no  effect.  Enough,  faid  I,  of  this.  But  tell  me,  with 
reference  to  him,  who,  accurately  fpeaking,  is  a  phyfician,  whom  you 
now  mentioned,  whether  is  he  a  gainer  of  money,  or  one  who  takes  care 
of  the  fick  ?  and  fpeak  of  him  who  is  really  a  phyfician.  He  is  one  who 
takes  care,  faid  he,  of  the  fick.  But  what  of  the  pilot,  who  is  a  pilot, 
truly  ?  Whether  is  he  the  governor  of  the  failors,  or  a  failor  ?  The 
o-overnor  of  the  failors.  That,  I  think,  is  not  to  be  confidered,  that  he 
fails  in  the  fhip  ;  nor  that  he  is  called  a  failor ;  for  it  is  not  for  his 
failing  that  he  is  called  pilot,  but  for  his  art,  and  his  governing  the 
failors.  True,  faid  he.  Is  there  not  then  fomething  advantageous  to 
each  of  thefe  ?  Certainly.  And  does  not  art,  faid  I,  naturally  tend  to 
this,  to  feek  out  and  afford  to  every  thing  its  advantage  ?  It  tends  to  this, 
faid  he.  Is  there,  now,  any  thing  elfe  advantageous  to  each  of  the  arts, 
but  to  be  the  moft  perfed  poffible  ?  How  afk  you  this  ?  As,  if  you  afked 
me,  faid  I,  whether  it  fufficed  the  body  to  be  body,  or  if  it  flood  in  need 
of  any  thing, — I  would  fay,  that  it  flood  in  need  of  fomething  elfe.  For 
this  reafon  is  the  medicinal  art  invented,  becaufe  the  body  is  infirm,  and 
is  not  fufficient  for  itfelf  in  fuch  a  flate;  in  order  therefore  to  afford  it 
things  for  its  advantage,  for  this  purpofe,  art  has  been  provided.  Do 
I  feem  to  you,  faid  I,  to  fay  right,  or  not,  in  fpeaking  in  this  manner  ? 
Right,  faid  he.  But  what  now  ?  This  medicinal  art  itfelf,  or  any 
other,  is  it  imperfefl,  fo  long  as  it  is  wanting  in  a  certain  virtue  ?  As 
the  eyes,  when  they  want  feeing;  and  the  ears,  hearing;  and,  for  thefe 
reafons  have  they  need  of  a  certain  art,  to  perceive,  and  afford  them 
what  is  advantageous  for  thefe  purpofes?  And  is  there,  flill,  in  art  it¬ 
felf,  fome  imperfe&ion  ;  and  does  every  art  Hand  in  need  of  another 
art,  to  perceive  what  is  advantageous  to  it,  and  this  Hand  in  need  of 
another,  in  like  manner,  and  fo  on,  to  infinity  ?  Or  fliall  each  art 
perceive  what  is  advantageous  to  itfelf ;  and  Hand  in  need  neither  of  itfelf, 
nor  of  another,  to  perceive  what  is  for  its  advantage,  with  reference  to  its 
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own  imperfection?  For  there  is  no  imperfedlion,  nor  error,  in  any  art. 
Nor  does  it  belong  to  it  to  feek  what  is  advantageous  to  any  thing,  but  to 
that  of  which  it  is  the  art.  But  it  is,  itfelf,  infallible,  and  pure,  being  in 
the  right.  So  long  as  each  art  is  an  accurate  -whole,  whatever  it  is.  And 
confider  now,  according  to  that  accurate  difcourfe,  whether  it  be  thus,  or 
otherwife.  Thus,  laid  he,  it  appears.  The  medicinal  art,  then,  faid  I, 
does  not  confider  what  is  advantageous  to  the  medicinal  art,  but  to  the 
body.  Yes,  faid  he.  Nor  the  art  of  managing  horfes,  what  is  advanta¬ 
geous  for  that  art ;  but  what  is  advantageous  for  horfes.  Nor  does  any 
other  art  conlider  what  is  advantageous  for  itfelf,  (for  it  hath  no  need,) 
but  what  is  advantageous  for  that  of  which  it  is  the  art?  So,  replied  he, 
it  appears.  But,  Thrafymachus,  the  arts  rule  and  govern  that  of  which 
they  are  the  arts.  He  yielded  this,  but  with  great  difficulty.  No  fcience, 
then,  confiders  the  advantage  of  the  more  powerful,  nor  enjoins  it ;  but 
that  of  the  inferior,  and  of  what  is  governed.  He  confented  to  thefe 
things  at  laft,  though  he  attempted  to  contend  about  them,  but  afterwards 
he  confented.  Why,  then,  faid  I,  no  phyfcian,  fo  far  as  he  is  a  phyfician, 
confiders  what  is  advantageous  for  the  phyfician,  nor  enjoins  it ;  but  what 
it  advantageous  for  the  fick  ;  for  it  has  been  agreed,  that  the  accurate 
phyfician  is  one  who  takes  care  of  fick  bodies,  and  not  an  amaffer  of 
wealth.  Has  it  not  been  agreed  ?  He  affented.  And  likewife  that  the 
accurate  pilot  is  the  governor  of  the  Tailors,  and  not  a  bailor  ?  It  has 
been  agreed.  Such  a  pilot,  then,  and  governor  will  not  confider  and 
enjoin  what  is  the  advantage  of  the  pilot,  but  what  is  advantageous  to  the 
Tailor,  and  the  governed.  He  confented,  with  difficulty.  Nor,  yet, 
ThraTymachus,  Taid  I,  does  any  other,  in  any  government,  as  far  as  he  is 
a  governor,  confider  or  enjoin  his  own  advantage,  but  that  of  the 
governed,  and  of  thofe  to  whom  he  miniffers ;  and,  with  an  eye  to  this, 
and  to  what  is  advantageous  and  fuitable  to  this,  he  both  fays  what  he 
fays,  and  does  what  he  does.  When  we  were  at  this  part  of  the  difcourfe, 
and  it  was  evident  to  all  that  the  definition  of  what  was  juft,  flood  now 
on  the  contrary  fife,  Thrafymachus,  inftead  of  replying,  Tell  me,  faid 
he,  Socrates,  have  you  a  nurfe  ?  What,  faid  I,  ought  you  not  rather  to 
anfwer,  than  afk  fuch  things  ?  Bccaufe,  faid  he,  die  negledts  you  when 
your  nofe  is  fluffed,  and  does  not  wipe  it  when  it  needs  it,  you  who 
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underftand  neither  what  is  meant  by  fheep,  nor  by  fhepherd.  For 
what  now  is  all  this  ?  faid  I.  Becaufe  you  think  that  fhepherds,  and 
neatherds,  ought  to  confider  the  good  of  the  fheep,  or  oxen,  to  fatten 
them,  and  to  minifter  to  them,  having  in  their  eye,  fomething  be- 
fides  their  mafter’s  good  and  their  own.  And  you  fancy  that  thofe 
who  govern  in  cities,  thofe  who  govern  truly,  are  fomehow  otherwife 
affedted  towards  the  governed  than  one  is  towards  fheep ;  and  that 
they  are  attentive,  day  and  night,  to  fomewhat  elfe  than  tis,  how 
they  fhall  be  gainers  themfelves  ;  and  fo  far  are  you  from  the  notion 
of  the  juft  and  of  juftice,  and  of  the  unjuft  and  injuftice,  that  you 
do  not  know  that  both  juftice  and  the  juft  are,  in  reality,  a  foreign 
good,  the  advantage  of  the  more  powerful,  and  of  the  governor ;  but 
properly,  the  hurt  of  the  fubjedt,  and  the  inferior;  and  injuftice  is  the 
contrary.  And  juftice  governs  fuch  as  are  truly  fimple  and  juft;  and 
the  governed  do  what  is  for  the  governor’s  advantage,  he  being  more 
powerful,  and  miniftering  to  him,  promote  his  happinefs,  but  by  no 
means  their  own.  You  muft  thus  confider  it,  moft  fimple  Socrates! 
that,  on  all  occafions,  the  juft  man  gets  lefs  than  the  unjuft.  Firft,  in 
co-partnerfhips  with  one  another,  where  the  one  joins  in  company 
with  the  other,  you  never  can  find,  on  the  diffolving  of  the  company, 
that  the  juft  man  gets  more  than  the  unjuft,  but  lefs  :  Then,  in  civil 
affairs,  where  there  are  taxes  to  be  paid  from  equal  fubftance;  the  juft 
man  pays  more,  the  other  lefs.  But  when  there  is  any  thing  to  be  gained, 
the  one  gains  nothing,  but  the  gain  of  the  other  is  great  :  For,  when  each  of 
them  governs  in  any  public  magiftracy,  this,  if  no  other  lofs,  befals  the  juft 
man,  that  his  domeftic  affairs,  at  leaft,  are  in  a  worfe  fituation  through  his 
neglefl ;  and  that  he  gains  nothing  from  the  public,  becaufe  he  is  juft: 
Add  to  this,  that  he  comes  to  be  hated  by  his  domeftics  and  acquaint¬ 
ance,  when  at  no  time  he  will  ferve  them  beyond  what  is  juft  :  But 
all  thefe  things  are  quite  otherwife  with  the  unjuft;  fuch  an  one,  I 
mean,  as  I  now  mentioned  ;  one  who  has  it  greatly  in  his  power 
to  become  rich.  Confider  him,  then,  if  you  would  judge  how  much 
more  it  is  for  his  private  advantage  to  be  unjuft  than  juft,  and  you 
will  moft  eafily  underftand  it  if  you  come  to  the  moft  finifhed  in¬ 
juftice;  fuch  as  renders  the  unjuft  man  moft  happy,  but  the  injured, 
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and  thofe  who  are  unwilling  to  do  injuftice,  moft  wretched  ;  and  that 
is  tyranny,  which  takes  away  the  goods  of  others,  both  by  fecret  fraud, 
and  by  open  violence ;  both  things  facred  and  holy,  both  private  and 
public,  and  thefe  not  by  degrees,  but  all  at  once.  In  all  particular 
cafes  of  fuch  crimes,  when  one,  committing  injuftice,  is  not  con¬ 
cealed,  he  is  punifhed,  and  fuffers  the  greateft  ignominy.  For  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  feveral  kinds  of  the  wickednefs  they  commit,  they  are  called 
facrilegious,  robbers,  houfe-breakers,  pilferers,  thieves.  But  when  any 
one,  belides  thefe  thefts  of  the  fubftance  of  his  citizens,  fhall  fteal  and 
enflave  the  citizens  themfelves  ;  inftead  of  thofe  difgraceful  names,  he 
is  called  happy  and  bleft ;  not  by  his  citizens  alone,  but  likewife  by 
others,  as  many  as  are  informed  that  he  has  committed  the  mod;  con- 
fummate  wickednefs.  For  fuch  as  revile  wickednefs,  revile  it  not 
becaufe  they  are  afraid  of  doing,  but  becaufe  they  are  afraid  of  fuffer- 
ing,  unjuft  things.  And  thus,  Socrates,  injuftice,  when  in  fufficient 
meafure,  is  both  more  powerful,  more  free,  and  hath  more  abfolute 
command  than  juftice  :  and,  (as  I  faid  at  the  beginning,)  the  advantage 
of  the  more  powerful,  is  juftice  ;  but  injuftice  is  the  profit  and  advan¬ 
tage  of  onefelf.  Thrafymachus  having  faid  thefe  things,  inclined  to 
go  away ;  like  a  bath-keeper  after  he  had  poured  into  our  ears  this 
rapid  and  long  difcourfe.  Thefe,  however,  who  were  prefent,  would 
not  fuffer  him,  but  forced  him  to  ftay,  and  give  an  account  of  what  he  had 
faid.  I  too  myfelf  earneftly  entreated  him,  and  faid,  divine  Thrafymachus  l 
after  throwing  in  upon  us  fo  ftrange  a  difcourfe,  do  you  intend  to  go  away 
before  you  teach  us  fufficiently,  or  learn  yourfelf,  whether  the  cafe  be  as 
you  fay,  or  otherwife  ?  Do  you  imagine  you  attempt  to  determine  a  fmall 
matter,  and  not  the  guide  of  life,  by  which,  each  of  us  being  conduded, 
may  lead  the  mofl  happy  life.  But  I  imagine,  faid  Thrafymachus, 
that  this  is  otherwife.  You  feem  truly,  faid  I,  to  care  nothing  for 
us  ;  nor  to  be  any  way  concerned,  whether  we  fhall  live  well  or  ill, 
whilft  we  are  ignorant  of  what  you  fay  you  know  :  But,  good  Thrafy¬ 
machus,  be  readily  difpofed  to  fhow  it  alfo  to  us,  nor  will  the  favour  be 
ill  placed,  whatever  you  fhall  beftow  on  fo  many  of  us  as  are  now  prefent. 
And  I,  for  my  own  part,  tell  you,  that  I  am  not  perfuaded,  nor  do  1 
think  that  injuftice  is  more  profitable  than  juftice  ;  not  although  it  fhould 
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be  permitted  to  exert  itfelf,  and  be  no  way  hindered  from  doing  whatever 
it  fhould  incline.  But,  good  Thrafymachus,  let  him  be  unjuft,  let  him 
be  able  to  do  unjuftly,  either  in  fecret,  or  by  force,  yet  will  you  not 
perfuade  me  at  leaft  that  injuftice  is  more  profitable  than  juftice,  and 
probably  fome  other  of  us  here  is  of  the  fame  mind,  and  I  am  not  fingle. 
Convince  us  then,  bleft  Thrafymachus  !  that  we  imagine  wrong,  when 
we  value  juftice  more  than  injuftice.  But  how,  laid  he,  fhall  I  convince 
you  ?  For,  if  I  have  not  convinced  you  by  what  I  have  faid  already, 
what  fhall  I  further  do  for  you  ?  fhall  1  enter  into  your  foul,  and  put  my 
reafoning  within  you  ?  God  forbid,  faid  I,  you  fhall  not  do  that.  But, 
■firft  of  all,  whatever  you  have  faid,  abide  by  it :  or,  if  you  do  change, 
change  openly  ;  and  do  not  deceive  us.  For  now  you  fee,  Thrafymachus, 
(for  let  us  ftill  confider  what  is  faid  above,)  that  when  you  firft  defined  the 
true  phyfician,  you  did  not  afterwards  think  it  needful  that  the  true 
fhepherd  fhould,  ftri&ly,  upon  the  like  principles,  keep  his  flock ;  but  you 
fancy  that,  as  a  fhepherd,  he  may  feed  his  flock,  not  regarding  what  is 
beft  for  the  fheep,  but  as  fome  glutton,  who  is  going  to  feaft  on  them  at 
fome  entertainment ;  or  yet  to  difpofe  of  them  as  a  merchant ;  and  not  a 
fhepherd.  But  the  fhepherd-art  hath  certainly  no  other  care,  but  of  that 
for  which  it  is  ordained,  to  afford  it  what  is  beft  :  for  its  own  affairs  are 
already  fufficiently  provided  for ;  fo  as  to  be  in  the  very  beft  ftate  while  it 
needs  nothing  of  the  fhepherd-art.  In  the  fame  manner,  I  at  leaft 
imagined,  there  was  a  neceflity  for  agreeing  with  us  in  this,  that  every 
government,  in  as  far  as  it  is  government,  confiders  what  is  beft  for 
nothing  elfe  but  for  the  governed,  and  thofe  under  its  charge ;  both  in 
political  and  private  government.  But  do  you  imagine  that  governors 
in  cities,  fuch  as  are  truly  governors,  govern  willingly  ?  Truly,  faid  he, 
as  for  that,  I  not  only  imagine  it,  but  am  quite  certain.  Why  now,  faid 
I,  Thrafymachus,  do  you  not  perceive,  as  to  all  other  governments,  that 
no  one  undertakes  them  willingly,  but  they  afk  a  reward  ;  as  the  profit 
ariflng  from  governing  is  not  to  be  to  themfelves,  but  to  the  governed  ? 
Or,  tell  me  this  now  ?  do  not  we  fay  that  every  particular  art  is  in  this 
diftindt,  in  having  a  diftindl  power  ?  And  now,  bleft  Thrafymachus, 
anfwer  not  differently  from  your  fentiments,  that  we  may  make  fome 
progrefs.  In  this,  faid  he,  it  is  diftindft.  And  does  not  each  of  them 
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afford  us  a  certain  diftindl  advantage,,  and  not  a  common  one  ?  As  the 
medicinal  affords  health,  the  pilot  art,  prefervation  in  failing  ;  and  the 
others  in  like  manner.  Certainly.  And  does  not  the  mercenary  art  afford 
a  reward,  for  this  is  its  power  ?  Or,  do  you  call  both  the  medicinal  art, 
and  the  pilot  art,  one  and  the  fame  ?  Or,  rather,  if  you  will  define  them 
accurately,  as  you  propofed ;  though  one  in  piloting  recover  his  health, 
becaufe  failing  agrees  with  him,  you  will  not  the  more  on  this  account 
call  it  the  medicinal  art  ?  No,  indeed,  faid  he.  Nor  will  you,  I  imagine, 
call  the  mercenary  art  the  medicinal,  though  one,  in  gaining  a  reward, 
recover  his  health.  No,  indeed.  What  now  ?  Will  you  call  the  medi¬ 
cinal,  the  mercenary  art,  if  one  in  performing  a  cure  gain  a  reward  ? 
No,  faid  he.  Have  we  not  acknowledged,  then,  that  there  is  a  diffindi: 
advantage  of  every  art  ?  Be  it  fo,  faid  he.  What  is  that  advantage,  then, 
with  which  all  artifts  in  common  are  advantaged  ?  It  is  plain  it  muff  be 
in  ufing  fomething  common  to  all  that  they  are  advantaged  by  it.  It 
feems  fo,  faid  he.  Yet  we  fay  that  artifts  are  profited  in  receiving  a 
reward  arifing  to  them  from  the  increafe  of  a  lucrative  art.  He  agreed 
with  difficulty.  Has  not,  then,  every  one  this  advantage  in  his  art,  the 
receiving  a  reward.  Yet,  if  we  are  to  confider  accurately,  the  medicinaL 
art  produces  health,  and  the  mercenary  art  a  reward  ;  mafonry,  a  houfe,. 
and,  the  mercenary  art  accompanying  it,  a  reward.  And  all  the  others, 
in  like  manner,  every  one  produces  its  own  work,  and  benefits  that  for 
which  it  was  ordained  but,  if  it  meet  not  with  a  reward,  what  is  the 
artiffi  advantaged  by  his  art  l  It  does  not  appear,  faid  he.  But  does  he 
then  no  fervice  when  he  works  without  reward  ?  I  think  he  does.  Is  not 
this,  then,  now  evident,  Thrafymachus,  that  no  art,  nor  government, 
provides  what  is  advantageous  for  itfelf  ;  but,  as  I  faid  long  ago,  provides 
and  enjoins  what  is  advantageous  for  the  governed  ;  having  in  view  the 
profit  of  the  inferior,  and  not  that  of  the  more  powerful.  And,  for  thefe 
reafons,  friend  Thrafymachus,  I  likewife  faid  now,  that  no  one  is  willing 
to  govern,  and  to  undertake  to  reftify  the  ills  of  others,  but  afks  a  reward: 
for  it ;  becaufe,  whoever  will  perform  the  art  handfomely,  never  affs  what 
is  beft  for  himfelf,  in  ruling  according  to  art,  but  what  is  beft  for  the 
governed  ;  and  on  this  account,  it  feems,  a  reward  muff  be  given  to  thofe 
who  fihall  be  willing  to  govern  ;  either  money,  or  honour  ;  or  puniffiment, 
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if  they  will  not  govern.  How  fay  you,  Socrates,  faid  Glauco  ;  two  of  the 
rewards  I  underftand  ;  but  this  punifhment  you  fpeak  of,  and  here  you 
mention  it  in  place  of  a  reward,  I  know  not.  You  know  not,  then,  faid 
I,  the  reward  of  the  heft  of  men,  on  account  of  which  the  mold  worthy 
govern,  when  they  confent  to  govern.  Or,  do  you  not  know,  that  to  be 
ambitious  and  covetous,  is  both  deemed  a  reproach,  and  really  is  fo  ?  I 
know,  faid  he.  For  thofe  reafons,  then,  faid  I,  good  men  are  not  willing 
to  govern,  neither  for  money,  nor  for  honour;  for  they  are  neither  willing 
to  be  called  mercenary,  in  openly  receiving  a  reward  for  governing,  nor  to 
be  called  thieves,  in  taking  clandeftinely  from  thofe  under  their  govern¬ 
ment  ;  as  little  are  they  willing  to  govern  for  honour,  for  they  are  not 
ambitious. — Of  neceffity  then,  there  muff  be  laid  on  them  a  fine, 
that  they  may  confent  to  govern.  And  hence,  it  feems,  it  hath 
been  acounted  difhonourable  to  enter  on  government  willingly,  and  not 
by  conftraint.  And  the  greateft  part  of  the  punifhment  is  to  be  governed 
by  a  bafe  perfon,  if  one  himfelf  is  not  willing  to  govern  :  and  the  good  feem 
to  me  to  govern  from  a  fear  of  this,  when  they  do  govern  :  and  then,  they 
enter  on  the  government,  not  as  on  any  thing  good,  or  as  what  they  are  to 
reap  advantage  by,  but  as  on  a  neceffary  talk,  and  finding  none  better  than 
themfelves,  nor  like  them  to  entruft  with  the  government:  fince  it  would 
appear  that,  if  there  was  a  city  of  good  men,  the  conteft  would  be,  not  to 
be  in  the  goverment,  as  at  prefent  it  is,  to  govern  :  And  hence  it  would  be 
manifeft,  that  he  who  is  indeed  the  true  governor,  does  not  aim  at  his  own 
advantage,  but  at  that  of  the  governed;  fo  that  every  underftanding  man 
would  rather  choofe  to  be  ferved,  than  to  have  trouble  in  ferving  another. 
This,  therefore,  I,  for  my  part,  will  never  yield  to  Thralymachus  ;  that 
juftice  is  the  advantage  of  the  more  powerful ;  but  this  we  fhall  confider 
afterwards.  What  Thralymachus  fays  now,  feems  to  me  of  much  more 
importance,  when  he  fays  that  the  life  of  the  unjuft  man  is  better  than 
that  of  the  juft.  You,  then,  Glauco,  faid  I,  which  fide  do  you  choofe  ; 
and  which  feems  to  you  moft  agreeable  to  truth  ?  The  life  of  the  juft,  faid 
he,  I,  for  my  part,  deem  to  be  the  more  profitable.  Have  you  heard, 
faid  I,  how  many  good  things  Thralymachus  juft  now  enumerated  in  the 
life  of  the  unjuft  ?  I  heard,  faid  he,  but  am  not  perfuaded.  Are  you  willing, 
then,  that  we  fhould  perfuade  him,  (if  we  be  able  any  how  to  find  argu¬ 
ments). 
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rnents),  that  there  is  no  truth  in  what  he  fays  ?  Why  not,  faid  he.  If  then, 
laid  I,  pulling  on  the  other  fide,  we  advance  argument  for  argument,  how 
many  good  things  there  are  in  being  juft,  and  then  again,  he  on  the  other 
fide,  we  ftiall  need  a  third  perfon  to  compute  and  eftimate  what  each  ftiail 
have  faid  on  either  fide  ;  and  we  ftiall  likewife  need  fome  judges  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  matter.  But,  if,  as  now,  aflenting  to  one  another,  we  con- 
fider  thefe  things  ;  we  ftiall  be  both  judges  and  pleaders  ourfelves.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  faid  he.  Which  way,  then,  faid  I,  do  youchoofe  ?  This  way,  faid 
lie.  Come  then,  faid  I,  Thrafymachus,  anfwer  us  from  the  beginning. 
Do  you  fay  that  complete  injuftice  is  more  profitable  than  complete  juftice  ? 
Yes,  indeed,  I  fay  fo,  replied  he.  And  the  reafons  for  it  I  have  enume¬ 
rated.  Come  now,  do  you  ever  affirm  any  thing  of  this  kind  concerning 
them  ?  Do  you  call  one  of  them,  virtue  ;  and  the  other,  vice  ?  Why  not  r 
Is  not  then,  juftice,  virtue  ;  and  injuftice,  vice  ?  Very  likely,  faid  he,  moft 
pleafant  Socrates  !  after  I  fay  that  injuftice  is  profitable  ;  but  juftice  is  not; 
What  then  ?  The  contrary,  faid  he.  Is  it  juftice  you  call  vice  ?  No,  but 
I  call  it,  altogether  genuine  fimplicity.  Do  you,  then,  call  injuftice,  cun¬ 
ning  ?  No,  faid  he,  but  I  call  it  lagacity.  Do  the  unjuft  feem  to  you, 
Thrafymachus,  to  be  both  prudent  and  good  ?  Such,  at  leaft,  faid  he,  as 
are  able  to  do  injuftice  in  perfection ;  fuch  as  are  able  to  fubjeCt  to  them- 
felves  ftates  and  nations  ;  but  you  probably  imagine  I  fpeak  of  thofe  who 
cut  purfes  :  Even  fuch  things  as  thefe,  he  laid,  are  profitable  if  con¬ 
cealed  ;  but  fuch  only  as  I  now  mentioned  are  of  any  worth.  I  under  - 
ftand,  laid  I,  what  you  want  to  lay  :  But  this  I  have  wondered  at,  that 
you  Ihould  deem  injuftice  to  be  a  part  of  virtue  and  of  wifdom  and  juftice 
among  their  contraries.  But  I  do  deem  it  altogether  fo.  Your  meaning, 
faid  I,  is  now  more  determined,  friend,  and  it  is  no  longer  ealy  for  one 
to  find  what  to  fay  againft  it  :  for,  if  when  you  had  fet  forth  injuftice  as 
profitable,  you  had  ftill  allowed  it  to  be  vice  or  ugly,  as  fome  others  do,  we 
Ihould  have  had  fomething  to  fay,  fpeaking  according  to  the  received  opi¬ 
nions  :  But  now,  it  is  plain,  you  will  call  it  beautiful  and  powerful  ; 
and  all  thole  other  things  you  will  attribute  to  it  which  we  attribute  to 
the  juft  man,  fince  you  have  dared  to  clafs  it  with  virtue  and  wifdom. 
You  conjecture,  faid  he,  moft  true.  But,  however,  I  muft  not  grudge, 
faid  I.  to  purfue  our  inquiry  fo  long  as  I  conceive  you  fpeak  as  you  think  ; 
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-for  to  me  you  plainly  feem  now,  Thrafymachus,  not  to  be  in  irony,  but 
to  fpeak  what  you  think  concerning  the  truth.  What  is  the  difference  to 
you,  faid  he,  whether  I  think  fo  or  not,  if  you  do  not  confute  my  reafon- 
ing  ;  None  at  all,  faid  I.  But  endeavour,  further,  to  anfwer  me  this  like- 
wile — Does  a  juft  man  feem  to  you  defirous  to  have  more  than  another  juft 
man  ?  By  no  means,  faid  he  ;  for  otherwife  he  would  not  be  courteous  and 
fimple,  as  we  now  fuppofed  him.  But  what,  will  he  not  defire  it  in  a  juft 
a&ion  ?  Not  even  in  a  juft  adlion,  faid  he.  But,  whether  would  he  deem  it 
proper  to  exceed  the  unjuft  man  and'  count  it  juft  ?  or  would  he  not  ?  He 
would,  faid  he,  both  count  it  juft  and  deem  it  proper  but  would  not  be 
able  to  effe<ft  it.  That,  faid  I,  I  do  not  aik.  But,  whether  a  juft  man  would 
neither  deem  it  proper,  nor  incline  to  exceed  a  juft  man,  but  would  deem 
it  proper  to  exceed  the  unjuft  ?  This  laft,  faid  he,  is  what  he  would  incline 
to  do.  But  what  would  the  unjuft  man  do?  Would  he  deem  it  proper 
to  exceed  the  juft  man  even  in  a  juft  adfion  ?  Why  not,  laid  he,  he  who 
deems  it  proper  to  exceed  all  others.  Will  not  then  the  unjuft  man  defire 
to  exceed  the  unjuft  man  likewife,  and  in  an  unjuft  action  ;  and  contend  that 
he  himfelf  receive  more  than  all  others  ?  Certainly.  Thus,  we  fay,  then, 
faid  I,  the  juft  man  does  not  defire  to  exceed  one  like  himfelf,  but  one  un¬ 
like.  But  the  unjuft  man  defires  to  exceed  both  one  like,  and  one  unlike 
himfelf.  You  have  fpoken,  faid  he,  perfectly  well.  But,  faid  I,  the  unjuft 
man  is  both  wife  and  good  ;  but  the  juft  man  is  neither.  This,  too,  faid 
he,  is  well  faid.  Is  not,  then,  faid  I,  the  unjuft  man  like  the  wife  and  the 
good,  and  the  juft  man  unlike  ?  Muft  he  not,  faid  he,  be  like  them,  being 
fuch  an  one  as  we  have  fuppofed  ;  and  he  who  is  otherwife,  be  unlike  them: 
Excellently.  Each  of  them  is  indeed  fuch  as  thole  he  refembles.  What 
elfe  ?  faid  he.  Be  it  fo,  Thrafymachus,  Call  you  one  man  mufical  and 
another  unmufical  ?  I  do.  Which  of  the  two  call  you  wife  and  which  un¬ 
wife?  I  call  the  mufical,  wife,  and  the  unmufical,  unwife.  Is  he  not  good 
in  as  much  as  he  is  wife,  and  ill  in  as  much  as  he  is  unwife  ?  Yes.  And 
what  as  to  the  phyfician?  Is  not  the  cafe  the  fame  ?  The  fame.  Do  you 
imagine,  then,  moft  excellent  Thrafymachus,  that  any  mufician,  in 
tuning  a  harp,  wants  to  exceed,  or  deems  it  proper  to  have  more  fkill  than 
a  man  who  is  a  mufician,  with  reference  to  the  intention  or  remiflion 
of  the  firings  ?  I  am  not  of  that  opinion.  But  what  fay  you  of  exceeding  a 
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man  who  is  no  mufician?  Of  neceffity,  faid  he,  he  will  deem  it  proper  to 
exceed  him.  And  what  as  to  the  phyfician  ?  In  prefenting  a  regimen  of 
meats  or  drinks  does  he  want  to  exceed  another  phyfician  in  medical  cafes  ? 
No  indeed.  But  to  exceed  one  who  is  no  phyfician  ?  Yes.  And  as  to  all 
fcience  and  ignorance  does  any  one  appear  to  you  intelligent  who  wants  to 
grafp  at  or  do  or  lay  more  than  another  intelligent  in  the  art  ;  and  not  to 
do  the  fame  things,  in  the  fame  affair,  which  one  equally  intelligent  with 
himfelf  doth  ?  Probably  there  is  a  neceffity,  faid  he,  it  be  fo.  But  what, 
as  to  him  who  is  ignorant  ;  will  not  he  want  to  exceed  the  intelligent  and 
the  ignorant  both  alike  ?  Probably.  But  the  intelligent  is  wife  ?  I  fay  fo. 
And  the  wife  is  good  ?  I  fav  fo.  But  the  good  and  the  wife  will  not  want 
to  exceed  one  like  himfelf  ;  but  the  unlike  and  contrary  ?  It  feems  fo,  faid 
he.  But  the  evil  and  the  ignorant  wants  to  exceed  both  one  like  himfelf 
and  his  oppofite  ?  It  appears  fo.  Why,  then,  Thrafymachus,  faid  I,  the 
unjuff  defires  to  exceed  both  one  unlike  and  one  like  himfelf.  Do  not  you 
fay  fo  ?  I  do,  faid  he.  But  the  juft  man  will  not  defire  to  exceed  one  like 
himfelf,  but  one  unlike?  Yes.  The  juft  man,  then,  faid  I,  refembles  the 
wife  and  the  good  ;  and  the  unjuft  refembles  the  evil  and  the  ignorant.  It 
appears  fo.  But  we  acknowledged  that  each  of  them  was  fuchas  that  which 
they  refembled.  We  acknowledged  fo,  indeed.  The  juft  man,  then,  has 
appeared  to  us  to  be  good  and  wile  ;  and  the  unjuft  to  be  ignorant  and  de¬ 
praved.  Thrafymachus  now  confeffed  all  thefe  things  not  eafily,  as  I  now 
narrate  them,  but  dragged  and  with  difficulty  and  prodigious  fweat,  it 
being  now  the  fummer  feafon.  And  I  then  faw,  but  never  before,  Thra- 
lymachus  blulh.  After  we  bad  acknowledged  that  juftice  was  virtue  and 
wifdom,  and  injuftice  was  vice  and  ignorance,  well,  faid  I,  let  this  remain 
fo.  But  we  faid  likewife  that  injuftice  was  powerful.  Do  not  you  remem¬ 
ber,  Thrafymachus  ?  I  remember,  faid  he.  But  what  you  now  fay  does 
not  pleafe  me  ;  and  I  have  fomewhat  to  lay  concerning  it  which  I  well 
know  you  would  call  declaiming  if  I  Ihould  advance  it ;  either,  then,  fuffer 
me  to  fay  what  I  incline,  or  if  you  incline  to  alk,  do  it  ;  and  I  lhall  anfwer 
you  “  be  it  fo,”  as  to  old  women  telling  ftories  ;  and  lhall  affent  and  diffent. 
By  no  means,  faid  I,  contrary  to  your  own  opinion.  Juft  to  pleafe  you, 
faid  he  ;  fince  you  will  not  allow  me  to  fpeak.  But  do  you  want  any  thing 
further  ?  Nothing,  truly,  faid  I :  but  if  you  are  to  do  thus,  do  ;  I  lhall 
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afk.  Afk  then.  This,  then,  I  afk,  which  I  did  j aft  now  ;  (that  we 
may  in  an  orderly  way  fee  through  our  difcourfe,)  of  what  kind  is 
juftice,  compared  with  injuftice  ;  for  it  was  furely  faid  that  injuftice  was 
more  powerful  and  ftronger  than  juftice.  It  was  fo  faid  juft  now,  re¬ 
plied  he..  But,  if  juftice  be  both  virtue  arid  wifdom,  it  will  eaftly,.  I  ima¬ 
gine,  appear  to  be  likewife  more  powerful  than  injuftice  ;  fince  injuftice 
is  ignorance  ;  of  this  now  none  can  be  ignorant.  But  I  am  willing,  for 
my  own  part,  Thrafymachus,  to  confider  it  not  fimply  in  this  manner,, 
but  fome  how  thus.  Might  you  not  fay  that  a  ftate  was  unjuft,  and 
attempted  to  enclave  other  ftates  unjuftly,  and  did  enflave  them  ;  and 
had  many  ftates  in  flavery  under  itfelf?  Why  not,  faid  he:  and  the 
beft  ftate  will  chiefly  do  this,  and  fuch  as  is  moft  completely  unjuft.  I 
underftand,  faid  I,  that  this  was  your  fpeech ;  but  I  confider  this  in  it  ; — - 
Whether  this  ftate,  which  becomes  more  powerful  than  the  other  ftate, 
fliall  hold  this  power  without  juftice,  or  muft  it  of  neceflity  be  with 
juftice?  With  juftice,  faid  he,  if  indeed,  as  you  now  faid,  juftice  be 

wifdom  ;  but,  if  as  I  faid,  with  injuftice.  I  am  much  delighted,  faid 

I,  Thrafymachus,  that  you  do  not  merely  aftent  and  diftent,  but  that 
you  anfwer  fo  handfomely.  I  do,  it  faid  he,  to  gratify  you.  That  is 
obliging  in  you.  But  gratify  me  in  this  likewife,  and  tell  me  ;  do  you 

imagine  that  a  city,  or  camp,  or  robbers,  or  thieves,  or  any  other 

community,  fuch  as  jointly  undertakes  to  do  any  thing  unjuftly,  is  able 
to  etfedluate  any  thing  if  they  injure  one  another?  No  indeed,  faid  he. 
But  what,  if  they  do  not  injure  one  another;  will  they  not  do  better? 
Certainly.  For  injuftice,  fome  how,  Thrafymachus,  brings  feditions, 
and  hatreds,  and  fightings  among  them  ;  but  juftice  affords  harmony 
and  friendfhip.  Does  it  not  ?  Be  it  fo,  faid  he,  that  I  may  not  ditfer 
from  you.  You  are  very  obliging,  moft  excellent  Thrafymachus  !  But 
tell  me  this.  If  this  be  the  work  of  injuftice,  wherever  it  is,  to  create 
hatred,  will  it  not  then,  when  happening  among  free  men  and  flaves, 
make  them  hate  one  another,  and  grow  feditious,  and  become  impotent 
to  do  any  thing  together  in  company  ?  Certainly.  But  what,  in  the 
cafe  of  injuftice  between  any  two  men,  Vvill  they  not  ditfer,  and  hate, 
and  become  enemies  to  one  another,  and  to  juft  men  ?  They  will  be¬ 
come  fo,  faid  he.  If  now,  wonderful  Thrafymachus,  injuftice  be  1 
yol.  i.  s  one, 
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one,  whether  does  it  lofe  its  power,  or  will  it  no  lefs  retain  it?  Let  it, 
faid  he,  no  lefs  retain  it.  Does  it  not  then  appear  to  have  fuch  a 
power  as  this — That  wherever  it  is,  whether  in  a  city,  or  tribe,  or 
camp,  or  wherever  elfe,  in  the  firft  place,  it  renders  it  unable  for 
adion  in  itfelf,  through  feditions  and  differences  ;  and,  befaes,  makes 
it  an  enemy  to  itfelf,  and  to  every  opponent,  and  to  the  juft  ?  Is  it  not 
thus  ?  Certainly.  And,  when  injuftice  is  in  one  man,  it  will  have,  I 
imagine,  all  thefe  effeds,  which  it  is  natural  for  it  to  produce.  In  the 
fir  ft  place,  it  will  render  him  unable  for  adion  whilft  he  is  in  fedition 
and  difagreement  with  himfelf ;  and  next  as  he  is  an  enemy  both  to 
himfelf,  and  to  the  juft.  Is  it  not  fo  ?  Yes,  But  the  Gods,  friend, 
are  likewife  juft.  Let  them  be  fo,  faid  he.  The  unjuft  man  then, 
Thrafymachus,  fhall  be  an  enemy  alfo  to  the  Gods;  and  the  juft  man, 
a  friend.  Feaft  yourfelf,  faid  he,  with  the  reafoning  boldly  ;  for  I  will 
not  oppofe  you,  that  I  may  not  render  myfelf  odious  to  thefe  Gods. 
Come  then,  faid  I,  and  complete  to  me  this  feaft ;  anfwering  as  you 
were  doing  juft  now  :  for  the  juft  already  appear  to  be  wifer,  and  better, 
and  more  powerful  to  ad;;  but  the  unjuft  are  not  able  to  ad  any  thing 
with  one  another :  and  what  we  faid  with  reference  to  thofe  who  are 
unjuft, — that  they  are  ever  at  any  time  able  ftrenuoudy  to  ad  jointly 
together  ;  this  we  fpoke  not  altogether  true,  for  they  would  not  lpare 
one  another ;  being  thoroughly  unjuft ;  but  it  is  plain  that  there  was 
in  them  juftice,  which  made  them  refrain  from  injuring  one  another, 
and  thofe  of  their  party ;  and  by  this  juftice  they  performed  what  they 
did.  And  they  rufhed  on  unjuft  adions,  through  injuftice;  being  half 
wicked  ;  fince  thofe  who  are  completely  wicked,  and  perfedly  unjuft, 
are  likewife  perfediy  unable  to  ad.  This  then  I  underftand  is  the 
cafe  with  reference  to  thefe  matters,  and  not  as  you  were  eftablifhing 
at  fir  ft.  But  whether  the  juft  live  better  than  the  unjuft,  and  are 
more  happy  (which  we  propofed  to  confder  afterwards),  is  now  to 
be  confidered;  and  they  appear  to  do  fo  even  at  prefent,  as  I  imagine, 
at  leaft,  from  what  has  been  faid.  Let  us,  however,  confder  it  furth¬ 
er.  For  the  difcourfe  is  not  about  an  accidental  thing,  but  about  this, 
in  what  manner  we  ought  to  live. 

Confder  then,  faid  he.  J  am  coiifdering,  faid  I,  and  tell  me  ;  does 
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there  any  thing  feem  to  you  to  be  the  work  of  a  horfe  ?  Yes.  Would 
you  not  call  that  the  work  of  a  horfe,  or  of  any  one  elfe,  which  one 
does  with  him  only,  or  in  the  heft  manner  ?  I  do  not  underftand,  laid 

he.  Thus  then :  Do  you  fee  with  any  thing  elfe  but  the  eyes  ?  No 

indeed.  What  now,  could  you  hear  with  any  thing  but  the  ears  ?  By 
no  means.  Do  we  not  juftly  then  call  thefe  things  the  works  of 
thefe  ?  Certainly.  But  what,  could  not  you  with  a  fword,  a  knife, 
and  many  other  things,  cut  off  a  branch  of  a  vine  ?  Why  not  ?  But 
with  nothing,  at  leaf!  I  imagine,  fo  handfomely,  as  with  a  pruning- 
hook,  which  is  made  for  that  purpofe  :  fhall  we  not  then  fettle  this  to 
be  its  work?  We  lhall  then  fettle  it.  I  imagine,  then,  you  may  now 
underftand  better  what  I  was  afking  when  I  inquired  whether  the 
work  of  each  thing  were  not  that  which  it  alone  performs,  or  performs 
in  the  beft  manner.  I  underftand  you,  faid  he  ;  and  this  does  feem  to 
me  to  be  the  work  of  each  thing.  Be  it  fo,  faid  I.  And  is  there 
not  likewife  a  virtue  belonging  to  every  thing  to  which  there  is  a 
certain  work  affigned  ?  But  let  us  go  over  again  the  fame  things:  We 
fay  there  is  a  work  belonging  to  the  eyes  ?  There  is.  And  is  there 
not  a  virtue  alio  belonging  to  the  eyes  ?  A  virtue  alfo.  Well  then, 
was  there  any  work  of  the  ears  ?  Yes.  Is  there  not  then  a  virtue 

alfo  ?  A  virtue  alfo.  And  what  as  to  all  other  things  ?  Is  it  not 

thus  ?  It  is.  But  come,  could  the  eyes  ever  handfomely  perform  their 
work,  not  having  their  own  proper  virtue  ;  but,  inftead  of  virtue,  hav¬ 
ing  vice  ?  How  could  they,  faid  he,  for  you  probably  mean  their  having 
blindnefs  inftead  of  fight.  Whatever,  faid  I,  be  their  virtue,  for  I  do 
not  alk  this  ;  but,  whether  it  be  with  their  own  proper  virtue  that  they 
handfomely  perform  their  own  proper  work,  whatever  things  are  per¬ 
formed,  and  by  their  vice,  unhandfomelv  ?  In  this  at  leaft,  laid  he,  you 
you  fay  true.  And  will  not  the  ears  likewife,  when  deprived  of  their 
virtue,  perform  their  work  ill  ?  Certainly.  And  do  we  fettle  all 
other  things  according  to  the  fame  reafoning  ?  So  I  imagine.  Come, 
then,  after  thefe  things,  confider  this.  Is  there  belonging  to  the 
foul  a  certain  work,  which,  with  no  one  other  being  whatever,  you 
can  perform  ;  luch  as  this,  to  care  for,  to  govern,  to  confult,  and  all 
fuch  things ;  is  there  any  other  than  the  foul,  to  whom  we  may  juftly 
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afcribe  them,  and  fay  they  properly  belong  to  it  ?  No  other.  But  what 
of  this?  To  live;  fhall  we  fay  it  is  the  work  of  the  foul?  Molt 
efpecially,  faid  he.  Do  not  we  fay,  then,  that  there  is  fome  virtue  of  the 
foul,  like  wife  ?  We  fay  fo.  And  frail,  then,  the  foul,  ever  at  all, 
Thrafymachus,  perform  her  works  handfomely,  whilft  deprived  of  her 
proper  virtue  ?  or,  is  this  impoffible  ?  It  is  impoffible.  Of  neceffty,  then, 
a  depraved  foul  mu  it  in  a  bad  manner  govern,  and  take  care  of  things  ; 
and  a  good  foul  perform  all  thefe  things  well.  Of  neceffty.  But 
did  not  we  agree  that  juftice  was  the  virtue  of  the  foul  ;  and  injuftice  its 
vice  ?  We  did  agree.  Why,  then,  the  juft  foul,  and  the  juft  man,  fhall 
live  well  ;  and  the  unjuft,  ill.  It  appears  fo,  faid  he,  according  to  your 
reafoning.  But,  furely,  he  who  lives  well  is  both  bleffed  and  happy,  and  he 
who  does  not  is  the  oppofite.  Why  not  ?  The  juft,  then,  is  happy  ;  and 
the  unjuft,  miferable.  Let  them  be  fo,  faid  he.  But  it  is  not  advan¬ 
tageous  to  be  miferable,  but  to  be  happy.  Certainly.  At  no  time,  then, 
bleft  Thrafymachus,  is  injuftice  more  advantageous  than  juftice.  Thus, 
now,  Socrates,  faid  he,  have  you  been  feafted  in  Diana’s  feftival.  By 
you,  truly,  I  have,  Thrafymachus,  faid  I  ;  fince  you  are  grown  meek, 
and  have  ceafed  to  be  troublefome  :  I  have  not  feafted  handfomely,  owing 
to  myfelf,  and  not  to  you  ;  But  as  voracious  guefls,  fnatching  ftill  what  is 
bringing  before  them,  tafte  of  it  before  they  have  fufficiently  enjoyed  what 
went  before  ;  fo  I,  as  I  imagine,  before  I  have  found  what  we  firft  inquired 
into, — what  juftice  is, —have  left  this,  hurrying  to  inquire  concerning  it, 
whether  it  be  vice  and  ignorance,  or  wifdom  and  virtue.  And,  a  difcourfe 
afterwards  falling  in,  that  injuftice  was  more  profitable  than  juftice,  I  could 
not  refrain  from  coming  to  this  from  the  other  :  So  that,  from  the  dia- 
logue,  I  have  now  come  to  know  nothing  ;  for  whilft  I  do  not  know  what 
juftice  is,  1  fhall  hardly  know  whether  it  be  fome  virtue  or  not,  and  whether 
he  who  poffeffes  it  be  unhappy  or  happy. 
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TO  THE 

SECOND  AND  THIRD  BOOKS  OF  THE  REPUBLIC, 

CONTAINING 

AN  APOLOGY  FOR  THE  FABLES  OF  HOMER, 


As  a  very  considerable  part  both  of  the  fecond  and  third  books  of  The 
Republic  confifts  in  examining  and  reprobating  the  affertions  of  the  poets 
and  particularly  the  fables  of  Homer,  concerning  divine  natures,  it 
appeared  to  me  that  I  could  not  more  effentially  benefit  the  reader  than 
by  prefenting  him  with  the  following  defence  of  Homer  and  divine 
fables  in  general,  from  the  expofition  of  the  more  difficult  queftions  in 
this  dialogue,  by  that  coryphaeus  of  all  true  philofophers  Proclus.  For 
in  this  apology  Homer  and  Plato  are  fo  admirably  reconciled,  that  the 
poetry  of  the  one  and  the  philofophy  of  the  other  are  in  the  higheft 
degree  honoured  by  the  expulfion  of  the  former  from  the  polity  of  the 
latter.  In  Short,  it  will  be  found,  however  paradoxical  it  may  appear, 
that  the  moft  divine  of  poets  ought  beyond  all  others  to  be  banifihed  from 
a  republic  planned  by  the  prince  of  philofophers.  Such  readers,  too,  as 
may  fortunately  poffefs  a  genius  adapted  for  thefe  {peculations,  will  find 
that  the  fables  of  Homer  are  replete  with  a  theory  no  lei's  grand  than 
fcientific,  no  lels  accurate  than  fublime  ;  that  they  are  truly  the  progeny 
of  divine  fury  ;  are  worthy  to  be  afcribed  to  the  Mules  as  their  origin  ; 
are  capable  of  exciting  in  thofe  that  underhand  them  the  moft  exalted 
conceptions,  and  of  railing  the  imagination  in  conjunction  with  intellect, 
and  thus  purifying  and  illuminating  its  figured  eye. 

Though  I  availed  myfelf  in  this  tranflation  of  the  epitome  made  by 
Uefner  of  this  apology,  who  feems  to  have  confulted  a  more  perfedt 
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manufcript  than  that  from  which  the  Bafil  edition  was  printed,  yet 
I  frequently  found  it  neceffary  to  correct  the  Greek  text  from  my  own 
conjecture,  as  the  learned  reader  will  readily  perceive.  Some  of  thefe 
emendations  I  have  noted  in  the  courfe  of  the  tranflation  j  but  as  they 
are  numerous  many  are  omitted. 


I.  CONCERNING  THE  MODE  OF  THE  APPARATUS  OF  DIVINE  FABLES  WITH 
THEOLOGISTS.— -THE  CAUSES  OF  SUCH  FABLES  ASSIGNED  ;  AND  A 
SOLUTION  OF  THE  OBJECTIONS  AGAINST  THEM. 

Since  Socrates  accufes  the  mode  of  fables  according  to  which  Homer 

O 

and  Hefiod  have  delivered  doctrines  concerning  the  Gods,  and  prior  to 
thefe  Orpheus,  and  any  other  poets,  who  with  a  divine  mouth,  ei-Qew 
CTOfxaTt,  have  interpreted  things  which  have  a  perpetual  famenefs  of  fub- 
fiftence,  it  is  neceffary  that  we  fhould  in  the  firft  place  fhow  that  the 
difpofition  of  the  Homeric  fables  is  adapted  to  the  things  which  it  indi¬ 
cates.  For  it  may  be  faid,  How  can  things  which  are  remote  from  the 
good  and  the  beautiful,  and  which  deviate  from  order, — how  can  bafe  and 
illegal  names,  ever  be  adapted  to  thofe  natures  whofe  effence  is  charac¬ 
terized  by  the  good,  and  is  confubfiident  with  the  beautiful,  in  whom  there 
is  the  firft  order,  and  from  whom  all  things  are  unfolded  into  light,  in 
conjunction  with  beauty  and  undefiled  power  l  How  then  can  things 
which  are  full  of  tragical  portents  and  phantafms  which  fubfifl  with 
material  natures,  and  are  deprived  of  the  whole  of  juftice  and  the  whole 
of  divinity,  be  adapted  to  fuch  natures  as  thefe  ?  For  is  it  not  unlawful  to 
afcribe  to  the  nature  of  the  Gods,  who  are  exempt  from  all  things  through 
tranfcendent  excellence,  adulteries,  and  thefts,  precipitations  from  heaven,, 
injurious  conduct  towards  parents,  bonds,  and  caff  rations,  and  fuch 
other  particulars  as  are  celebrated  by  Homer  and  other  antient  poets  ?' 
But,  as  the  Gods  are  feparated  from  other  things,  are  united  with  the  good , 
or  the  ineffable  principle  of  things,  and  have  nothing  of  the  imperfection 
of  inferior  natures  belonging  to  them,  but  are  unmingled  and  undefiled 
with  refpeCt  to  all  things,  prefubfifting  uniformly  according  to  one  bound 
and  order, — in  like  manner  it  is  requifite  to  employ  the  mod  excellent 
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language  in  fpeaking  of  them,  and  fuch  appellations  as  are  full  of 
intellect,  and  which  are  able  to  aflimilate  us,  according  to  their  proper 
order,  to  their  ineffable  tranfcendency.  It  is  alfo  neceffary  to  purify  the 
notions  of  the  foul  from  material  phantafms,  in  the  myftic  intellectual 
conceptions  of  a  divine  nature  ;  and,  rej effing  every  thing  foreign  and  all 
falfe  opinions,  to  conceive  every  thing  as  fmall  with  refpeff  to  the  unde¬ 
filed  tranfcendency  of  the  Gods,  and  believe  in  right  opinion  alone,  and 
the  more  excellent  fpeflacles  of  intellect  in  the  truth  concerning  the 
frft  of  effences. 

Let  no  one  therefore  fav  to  us  that  fuch  things  harmonize  with  the  Gods 
as  are  adapted  to  men,  nor  endeavour  to  introduce  the  paffions  of  material 
irrationality  to  natures  expanded  above  intellect,  and  an  intellectual 
effence  and  life  :  for  thefe  fymbols  do  not  appear  fimilar  to  the  hvparxes  1 
of  the  Gods.  It  is  therefore  requifite  that  fables,  if  they  do  not  entirely 
wand-er  from  the  truth  inherent  in  things,  fhould  be  in  a  certain  refpeCt 
affimilated  to  the  particulars,  the  occult  theory  of  which  they  endeavour 
to  conceal  by  apparent  veils.  Indeed,  as  Plato  himfelf  often  myfHcally 
teaches  us  divine  concerns  through  certain  images,  and  neither  any  thing 
bafe,  nor  any  reprefentation  of  diforder,  nor  material  and  turbulent 
phantafm,  is  inferted  in  his  fables, — but  the  intellectual  conceptions  con¬ 
cerning  the  Gods  are  concealed  with  purity,  before  which  the  fables  are 
placed  like  confpicuous  ffatues,  and  moft  fimilar  reprefentations  of  the 
inward  arcane  theory, — in  like  manner  it  is  requifite  that  poets,  and  Homer 
himfelf,  if  they  devife  fables  adapted  to  the  Gods,  fnould  rejeCt  thefe 
multiform  compofitions,  and  which  are  at  the  fame  time  replete  with 
names  moft  contrary  to  things,  but  employing  fuch  as  regard  the  beautiful 
and  the  good,  fhould,  through  thefe,  exclude  the  multitude  from  a  know¬ 
ledge  concerning  the  Gods,  which  does  not  pertain  to  them,  and  at  the 
fame  time  employ  in  a  pious  manner  fabulous  devices  refpecling  divine 
natures. 

1  hel'e  are  the  things  which,  as  it  appears  to  me,  Socrates  objects  to  the 
fables  of  Homer,  and  for  which  perhaps  fome  one  befides  may  accufe 

1  Hyparxis  fignifies  the  fummit  of  eflence  ;  and,  in  all  the  divinities  except  the  flrfl:  God, 
is  the  one  confidered  as  participated  by  eflence.  See  the  Introduction  to  the  Parmenides. 
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other  poets,  in  confequence  of  not  admitting  the  apparently  monftrous 
fignification  of  names.  In  anfwer  then  to  thefe  objections,  we  reply 
that  fables  fabricate  all  that  apparatus  pertaining  to  them,  which  fir  ft 
prefents  itfelf  to  our  view,  inftead  of  the  truth  which  is  eftabliftied  in  the 
arcana,  and  employ  apparent  veils  of  conceptions  invifible  and  unknown, 
to  the  multitude.  This  indeed  is  their  diftinguifhing  excellence,  that 
they  narrate  nothing  belonging  to  natures  truly  good  to  the  profane,  but 
only  extend  certain  veftiges  of  the  whole  myftic.  difcipline  to  fuch  as 
are  naturally  adapted  to  be  led  from  thefe  to  a  theory  inacceftible  to  the 
vulgar.  For  thefe,  inftead  of  inveftigating  the  truth  which  they  contain, 
ufe  only  the  pretext  of  fabulous  devices;  and,  inftead  of  the  purification  of 
intellect:,  follow  phantaftic  and  figured  conceptions.  Is  it  not  therefore 
abfurd  in  thefe  men  to  accufe  fables  of  their  own  illegitimate  conduct,, 
and  not  themfelves  for  the  erroneous  manner  in  which  they  conftder 
them  ? 

In  the  next  place,  do  we  not  fee  that  the  multitude  are  injured  by  fuch 
things  as  are  remarkably  venerable  and  honourable,  from  among  all  other 
things,  and  which  are  eftabliftied  in  and  produced  by  the  Gods  them¬ 
felves  ?•  For  who  will  not  acknowledge  that  the  myfteries  and  perfedfive 
rites  lead  fouls  upwards  from  a  material  and  mortal  life,  and  conjoin 
them  with  the  Gods,,  and  that  they  fupprefs  all  that  tumult  which  in- 
finuates  itfelf  from  the  irrational  part  into  intelJedtual  illuminations^ 
and  expel  whatever  is  indefinite  and  dark  from  thofe  that  are  initiated, 
through  the  light  proceeding  from  the  Gods?  Yet  at  the  fame  time 
nothing  can  reftrain  the  multitude  from  fuftaining  from  thefe  all-various 
diftortions,  and,  in  confequence  of  ufing  the  good,  and  the  powers  proceed¬ 
ing  from  thefe,  according  to  their  perverted  habit,  departing  from  the  Gods, 
and  truly  facred  ceremonies,  and  falling  into  a  paffive  and  irrational  life. 
Thofe  indeed  that  accufe  the  myfteries  for  producing  thefe  effedls  in  the 
multitude,  may  alfo  accufe  the  fabrication  of  the  univerfe,  the  order  of 
wholes,  and  the  providence  of  all  things,  becaufe  thofe  that  receive  the  gifts 
of  thefe,  ufe  them  badly  ;  but  neither  is  fuch  an  accufation  holy,  nor  is 
it  fit  that  fables  fhould  be  calumniated  on  account  of  the  perverted  con¬ 
ceptions  of  the  multitude.  For  the  virtue  and  vice  of  things  are  not 
to  be  determined  from  thofe  that  ufe  them  perverfely  ;  but  it  is  fit  that 
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every  thing  fhould  be  eftimated  from  its  own  proper  nature,  and  the 
re&itude  which  it  contains.  Hence  the  Athenian  guefl,  in  the  Laws  of 
Plato,  is  of  opinion  that  even  intoxication  ought  not  to  be  expelled  from 
a  well-inftituted  city,  on  account  of  the  views  of  the  multitude  and  its 
corrupt  ufe  ;  for  he  fays  it  greatly  contributes  to  education,  if  it  is  pro¬ 
perly  and  prudently  employed.  And  yet  it  may  be  faid  that  intoxication 
corrupts  both  the  bodies  and  fouls  of  thofe  that  are  fubject  to  it ;  but  the 
legiflator  does  not  on  this  account  detraft  from  its  proper  worth1,  and  the 
aid  it  affords  to  virtue. 

But  if  any  one  accufes  fables  on  account  of  their  apparent  depravity, 
and  the  bafe  names  which  they  employ, — fince  things  of  this  kind  are  by 
no  means  fimilar  to  the  divine  exemplars  of  which  fables  are  the  images, — 
we  reply  in  the  firft  place,  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  fables,  thofe  adapted 
to  the  education  of  youth,  and  thofe  full  of  a  divine  fury,  and  which 
rather  regard  the  univerfe  itfelf  than  the  habit  of  thofe  that  hear  them. 
In  the  next  place  we  muff  diftinguifh  the  lives  of  thofe  that  ufe  fables  ; 
and  we  muff  confider  that  fome  are  juvenile,  and  converfant  with  fimple 
habits;  but  that  others  are  able  to  be  excited  to  intellect,  to  the  whole 
genera  of  the  Gods,  to  their  progreffions  through  all  things,  their  feries, 
and  their  terminations,  which  haflen  to  be  extended  as  far  as  to  the  laft 
of  things.  This  being  premifed,  we  muft  fay  that  the  fables  of  Homer 
and  Hefiod  are  not  adapted  to  the  education  of  youth,  but  that  they 
follow  the  nature  of  wholes,  and  the  order  of  things,  and  conjoin  with 
true  beings  fuch  as  are  capable  of  being  led  to  the  elevated  furvey  of 
divine  concerns.  For  the  fathers  of  fables — perceiving  that  nature,  fabri¬ 
cating  images  of  immaterial  and  intelligible  forms,  and  diverfifying  the 
fenfible  world  with  the  imitations  of  thefe,  adumbrated  things  impartible 
partibly,  but  expreffed  things  eternal  through  fuch  as  proceed  according  to 
time,  things  intelligible  through  fenfibles,  that  which  is  immaterial 
materially,  that  which  is  without  interval  with  interval,  and  through 
mutation  that  which  is  firmly  effablifhed,  conformably  to  the  nature  and 
•the  progreffion  of  the  phenomena, — they  alio,  deviling  the  refemblances 
and  images  of  things  divine  in  their  verfes,  imitated  the  tranfeendent 
power  of  exemplars  by  contrary  and  mofl  remote  adumbrations.  Hence 
they  indicated  that  which  is  fupernatural  in  things  divine  by  things 
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contrary  to  nature,  that  which  is  more  divine  than  all  reafon,  by  that 
which  is  contrary  to  reafon,  and  that  which  is  expanded  above  all  partial 
beauty,  by  things  apparently  bafe.  And  thus  by  an  affimilative  method 
they  recalled  to  our  memory  the  exempt  fupremacy  of  divine  natures. 

Befides  this,  according  to  every  order  of  the  Gods,  which  beginning 
from  on  high  gradually  proceeds  as  far  as  to  the  laft  of  things,  and  pene¬ 
trates  through  all  the  genera  of  beings,  we  may  perceive  the  terminations 
of  their  feries  exhibiting  fuch  idioms  as  fables  attribute  to  the  Gods 
themfelves,  and  that  they  give  fubfiftence  to,  and  are  connective  of,  fuch 
things  as  thofe  through  which  fables  conceal  the  arcane  theory  of  firft 
eftences.  For  the  laft  of  the  daemoniacal  genera,  and  which  revolve 
about  matter,  prefide  over  the  perverfion  of  natural  powers,  the  bafenefi, 
of  material  natures,  the  lapfe  into  vice,  and  a  diforderly  and  confufed 
motion.  For  it  is  neceffary  that  thefe  things  fhould  take  place  in  the 
univerfe,  and  fhould  contribute  to  fill  the  variety  of  the  whole  order  of 
things,  and  that  the  caufe  of  their  fhadowy  fubfiftence,  and  of  their 
duration,  fhould  be  comprehended  in  perpetual  genera.  The  leaders  of 
facred  rites,  perceiving  th^fe  things,  ordered  that  laughter  and  lamen¬ 
tations  fhould  be  confecrated  to  fuch-like  genera  in  certain  definite  periods 
of  time,  and  that  they  fhould  be  allotted  a  convenient  portion  of  the 
whole  of  the  facred  ceremonies  pertaining  to  a  divine  nature.  As  therer- 
fore  the  art  of  facred  rites,  diftributing  in  a  becoming  manner  the  whole 
of  piety  to  the  Gods  and  the  attendants  of  the  Gods,  that  no  part  of 
worfhip  might  be  omitted  adapted  to  fuch  attendants,  conciliated  the 
divinities  by  the  moft  holy  myfteries  and  myftie  lymbols,  but  called 
down  the  gifts  of  daemons  by  apparent  paffions,  through  a  certain 
arcane  fympathy, — in  like  manner  the  fathers  of  thefe  fables,  looking,  as 
I  may  fay,  to  all  the  progreffions  of  divine  natures,  and  haftening  to 
refer  fables  to  the  whole  feries  proceeding  from  each,  eftablifhed  the 
imagery  in  their  fables,  and  which  firft  prefents  itfslf  to  the  view, 
analogous  to  the  laft  genera,  and  to  thofe  that  prefide  over  ultimate  and 
material  paffions  ;  but  to  the  contemplators  of  true  being  they  delivered 
the  concealed  meaning,  and  which  is  unknown  to  the  multitude,  as 
declarative  of  the  exempt  and  inacceffible  effence  of  the  Gods.  Thus, 
every  fable  is  daemoniacal  according  to  that  which  is  apparent  in  it,  but 
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is  divine  according  to  its  recondite  theory.  If  thefe  things  then  are 
rightly  afferted,  neither  is  it  proper  to  deprive  the  fables  of  Homer  of  an 
alliance  to  things  which  have  a  true  fubfiftence,  becaufe  they  are  not 
ferviceable  to  the  education  of  youth  ;  for  the  end  of  fuch  fables  is  not 
juvenile  tuition,  nor  did  the  authors  of  fables  devife  them  looking  to  this, 
nor  are  thofe  written  by  Plato  to  be  referred  to  the  fame  idea  with  thofe 
of  a  more  divinely  infpired  nature,  but  each  is  to  be  confidered  feparately  ; 
and  the  latter  are  to  be  eftablifhed  as  more  philofophic,  but  the  former 
as  adapted  to  lacred  ceremonies  and  inftitutions.  The  latter  like  wile 
are  fit  to  be  heard  by  youth,  buG~the  former  by  thofe  who  have  been 
properly  condu&ed  through  all  the  other  parts  of  learning. 

Socrates,  indeed,  fufficiently  indicates  this  to  thofe  who  are  able  to 
perceive  his  meaning,  and  alfo  that  he  only  blames  the  fables  of  Homer 
fo  far  as  they  are  neither  adapted  to  education,  nor  accord  with  the 
reftlefs  and  limple  manners  of  youth.  He  like  wife  fignifies  that  the 
recondite  and  occult  good  of  fables  requires  a  certain  myftic  and  enthe- 
aftic  (i.  e.  divinely  infpired)  intelligence.  But  the  multitude,  not  per¬ 
ceiving  the  meaning  of  the  Socratic  afTertions,  and  widely  deviating  from 
the  conceptions  of  the  philofopher,  accufe  every  fuch-like  kind  of  fables. 
But  it  is  worth  while  to  hear  the  words  of  Socrates,  and  through  what 
caufe  he  rejedls  fuch  a  mythology  :  “  The  young  perfon  (fays  he)  is  not 
able  to  judge  what  is  allegory,  and  what  is  not ;  but  whatever  opinions  he 
receives  at  fuch  an  age  are  with  difficulty  waffied  away,  and  are  generally 
immoveable.  On  thefe  accounts,  care  fhould  be  taken,  above  all  things, 
that  what  they  are  firffc  to  hear  be  compofed  in  the  moft  handfome  manner 
for  exciting  them  to  virtue.”  With  great  propriety,  therefore,  do  we 
fay  that  the  Homeric  fables  do  not  well  imitate  a  divine  nature  ;  for  they 
are  not  ufeful  to  legiflators  for  the  purpofes  of  virtue  and  education,  nor 
for  the  proper  tuition  of  youth,  but  in  this  refpedt  indeed  they  do  not 
appear  at  all  fimilar  to  things  themfelves,  nor  adapted  to  thofe  that  prefide 
over  the  politic  fcience  ;  but,  after  another  manner,  they  harmonize  with 
the  Gods,  and  lead  thofe  who  poffefs  a  naturally  good  difpofi tion  to  the  con¬ 
templation  of  divine  natures  ;  and  the  good  which  they  contain  is  not 
difciplinative,  but  myftic,  nor  does  it  regard  a  juvenile,  but  an  aged  habit 
of  foul.  This  alfo  Socrates  himfelf  teftifes,  when  he  fays,  “  That  fuch 
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fables  fhould  be  heard  in  fecrecy,  by  as  few  as  poffible,  after  they  had 
facrificed  not  a  hog,  but  fome  great  and  wonderful  facrifice.”  Socrates 
therefore  is  very  far  from  defpifing  this  kind  of  fables,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  the  multitude;  for  he  evinces  that  the  hearing  of  them  is 
coordinated  with  the  mod:  holy  initiations,  and  the  moft  fubtle  myff 
teries  *.  For  to  affert  that  fuch  fables  ought  to  be  ufed  in  fecret  with 
a  facrifice  the  greateji  and  7noJi  perfect ,  manifefts  that  the  contemplation 
of  them  is  myftic,  and  that  they  elevate  the  fouls  of  the  hearers  to 
fublime  {peculations.  Whoever  therefore  has  divefled  himfelf  of  every 
puerile  and  juvenile  habit  of  the  foul,  and  of  the  indefinite  impulfes  of 
the  phantafy,  and  who  has  eftablifhed  intellect  as  the  leader  of  his  life,, 
fuch  a  one  will  mold  opportunely  participate  of  the  fpe&acles  concealed 
in  fuch-like  fables  ;  but  he  who  flill  requires  inftruCtion,  and  fymmetry 
of  manners,  cannot  with  fafety  engage  in  their  {peculation. 

It  follows  therefore,  according  to  Socrates  himfelf,  that  there  is  a 
two-fold  fpecies  of  fables,  one  of  which  is  adapted  to  the  inftruCtion  of 
youth,  but  the  other  is  my  Idle  ;  one  is  preparatory  to  moral  virtue,  but 
the  other  imparts  a  conjunction  with  a  divine  nature  ;  one  is  capable  of 
benefiting  the  many,  the  other  is  adapted  to  the  few ;  the  one  is  common 
and  known  to  moft  men,  but  the  other  is  recondite  and  unadapted  to 
thofe  who  do  not  haften  to  become  perfectly  eftablifhed  in  a  divine  nature;, 
and  the  one  is  co-ordinate  with  juvenile  habits,  but  the  other  fcarcely 
unfolds  itfelf  with  facrifices  and  myftic  tradition.  If  therefore  Socrates 
teaches  us  thefe  things,  muft  we  not  fay  that  he  harmonizes  with  Homer 
refpeCting  fables  ?  But  he  only  rejeCts  and  reprobates  them  fo  far  as  they 
appear  unadapted  to  the  hypothefis  of  his  difeourfe,  and  the  narration  of 
the  education  of  youth. 

But  if  it  be  requifite  that  legiflators  fhould  in  one  way  be  converfant 
with  mythical  fictions,  and  thofe  who  endeavour  to  cultivate  more  im¬ 
perfect  habits,,  but  in  another  way  thofe  who  indicate  by  the  divinely- 
infpired  intuitive  perceptions  of  intellect  the  ineffable  effence  of  the  Gods- 

1  The  Eleufinian,  which  Proclus  calls  the  moft  holy  of  the  myfteries,  are  likewife  always 
denominated  by  him  rs^erat :  and  Suidas  informs  us  that  fignifies  a  myfterious  facrifice, 

the  greatejl  and  mojr  honourable.  So  that  Socrates  in  the  above  paffage  clearly  indicates  that 
fuch  fables  belong  to  the  moft  facred  of  the  myfteries. 
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to  thofe  who  are  able  to  follow  the  moft  elevated  contemplations,  we  (hall 
not  hefitate  to  refer  the  precipitations  of  Vulcan  to  the  irreprehenfible 
fcience  concerning  the  Gods,  nor  the  Saturnian  bonds,  nor  the  caffrations 
of  Heaven,  which  Socrates  fays  are  unadapted  to  the  ears  of  youth,  and 
by  no  means  harmonize  with  thofe  habits  which  require  juvenile  tuition. 
For,  in  fhort,  the  myftic  knowledge  of  divine  natures  can  never  fubfift  in 
foreign  receptacles.  To  thofe  therefore  that  are  capable  of  luch  fublime 
fpeculations  we  muft  fay,  that  the  precipitation  of  Vulcan  indicates  the 
progreffion  of  a  divine  nature  from  on  high,  as  far  as  to  the  laft  fabrica¬ 
tion  in  fenfibles,  and  this  fo  as  to  be  moved  and  perfected  and  directed 
by  the  demiurgus  and  father  of  all  things.  But  the  Saturnian  bonds  manifeft 
the  union  of  the  whole  fabrication  of  the  univerfe1,  with  the  intellectual 
and  paternal  fupremacy  of  Saturn.  The  caffrations  of  Heaven  obfcurely  fig- 
nify  the  feparation  of  the  Titanic2  feries  from  the  connective3  order.  By 
thus  fpeaking  we  fhall  perhaps  affert  things  that  are  known,  and  refer  that 
which  is  tragical  and  fictitious  in  fables  to  the  intellectual  theory  of  the  divine 
genera.  For  whatever  among  us  appears  to  be  of  a  worfe  condition,  and  to 
belongto  the  inferior  coordination  of  things, fables  affume  according  to  abetter 
nature  and  power.  Thus,  for  infiance,  a  bond  with  us  impedes  and  retrains 
energy,  but  there  it  is  a  contact  and  ineffable  union  with  caufes.  A  pre¬ 
cipitation  here  is  a  violent  motion  from  another  ;  but  with  the  Gods  it 
indicates  prolific  progreffion,  and  an  unrefirained  and  free  prefence  to 
all  things,  without  departing  from  its  proper  principle,  but  in  an  orderly 
manner  proceeding  from  it  through  all  things.  And  caffrations  in  things 
partial  and  material  caufe  a  diminution  of  power,  but  in  primary  caufes 
they  obfcurely  fignify  the  progreffion  of  fecondary  natures  into  a  fubjed 
order,  from  their  proper  caufes  ;  things  firft  at  the  fame  time  remaining 
effablifhed  in  themfelves  undiminifhed,  neither  moved  from  themfelves 
through  the  progreffion  of  thefe,  nor  mutilated  by  their  feparation,  nor 
divided  by  their  diftribution  in  things  fubordinate.  Thefe  things,  which 
Socrates  juftly  fays  are  not  fit  to  be  heard  by  youth,  are  not  on  that  account 
to  be  entirely  rejeded.  For  the  fame  thing  takes  place  with  refped  to 

1  Hence,  according  to  the  fable,  Saturn  was  bound  by  Jupiter,  who  is  the  demiurgus  or 
artificer  of  the  univerfe. 

a  The  Titans  are  the  ultimate  artificers  of  things. 

3  See  the  notes  to  the  Cratylus. 
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there  fables,  which  Plato  fomewhere  fays  happens  to  divine  and  all-holy 
dop-mas  :  For  thefe  are  ridiculous  to  the  multitude,  but  to  the  few  who 
are  excited  to  intelledfual  energy  they  unfold  their  fympathy  with 
things,  and  through  facred  operations  themfelves  procure  credibility  of 
their  poffelfing  a  power  connate  with  all  that  is  divine.  For  the 
Gods,  hearing  thefe  fy mbols,  rejoice,  and  readily  obey  thofe  that  in¬ 
voke  them,  and  proclaim  the  charafteriftic  of  their  natures  through 
thefe,  as  figns  domeffic  and  efpecially  known  to  them.  The 
my  lie  lies  likewife  and  the  greateft  and  moft  perfedt  of  facridces  (jiXiTai) 
polfefs  their  efficacy  in  thefe,  and  enable  the  myffics  to  perceive  through 
thefe,  entire,  liable,  and  fimple  vifions,  which  a  youth  by  his  age,  and 
much  more  his  manners,  is  incapable  of  receiving.  We  muff  not  there¬ 
fore  fay  that  fuch-like  fables  do  not  inftrudt  in  virtue,  but  thofe  that 
objebt  to  them  fhould  fhow  that  they  do  not  in  the  highefb  degree  accord 
with  the  laws  pertaining  to  facred  rites.  Nor  muff  it  be  laid  that  they 
diffimilarly  imitate  divine  natures,  through  obfcure  fymbols,  but  it  muff 
be  fhown  that  they  do  not  prepare  for  us  an  ineffable  fympathy  to¬ 
wards  the  participation  of  the  Gods.  For  fables  which  are  compofed 
with  a  view  to  juvenile  difcipline  fhould  poffefs  much  of  the  probable, 
and  much  of  that  which  is  decorous  in  the  fabulous,  in  their  apparent 
forms,  but  fhould  be  entirely  pure  from  contrary  appellations,  and 
be  conjoined  with  divine  natures  through  a  fimilitude  of  fymbols.  But 
thofe  fables  which  regard  a  more  divinely  infpired  habit,  which  co¬ 
harmonize  things  laft  with  fuch  as  are  firft  through  analogy  alone, 
and  which  are  compofed  with  a  view  to  the  fympathy  in  the  univerfe 
between  effects  and  their  generative  caufes, — fuch  fables,  defpifing  the 
multitude,  employ  names  in  an  all-various  manner,  for  the  purpole  of 
indicating  divine  concerns.  Since  all'o,  with  refpedt  to  harmony,  we 
fay  that  one  kind  is  poetic,  and  which  through  melodies  exciting  to 
virtue  cultivates  the  fouls  of  youth  ;  but  another  divine,  which  moves 
the  hearers,  and  produces  a  divine  mania,  and  which  we  denominate 
better  than  temperance :  and  we  admit  the  former  as  completing  the 
whole  of  education,  but  we  rejedf  the  latter  as  not  adapted  to  political 
adminiflration.  Or  does  not  Socrates  expel  the  Phrygian  harmony 
from  his  Republic  as  producing  eeftafy  in  the  foul,  and  on  this  account 
feparate  it  from  other  harmonies  which  are  fubfervient  to  education  ? 

6  As, 
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As,  therefore,  harmony  is  twofold,  and  one  kind  is  adapted  to  erudition, 
bat  the  other  is  foreign  from  it ;  in  a  fimilar  manner,  likewife,  is  mytho¬ 
logy  divided  ;  into  that  which  contributes  to  the  proper  tuition  of  youth, 
and  into  that  which  is  fubfervient  to  the  facred  and  fymbolic  invocation  of 
a  divine  nature.  And  the  one,  viz.  the  method  through  images,  is  ad¬ 
apted  to  thofe  that  philofophize  in  a  genuine  manner  ;  but  the  other, 
which  indicates  a  divine  effence  through  recondite  ligns,  to  the  leaders  of 
a  more  myftically-perfeftive  operation  ;  from  which  Plato  himl'elf  alfo 
renders  many  of  his  peculiar  dogmas  more  credible  and  clear.  Thus,  in 
the  Phiedo,  he  venerates  with  a  becoming  filence  that  recondite  affertion, 
that  we  are  confined  in  body  as  in  a  prifon  fecured  by  a  guard,  and  tefti- 
fies,  according  to  the  myfteries,  the  different  allotments  of  the  foul,  when 
in  a  pure  or  impure  condition,  on  its  departure  to  Hades  ;  and  again,  its 
habitudes,  and  the  triple  paths  arifing  from  its  effence,  and  this  according 
to  paternal  facred  inftitutions  all  which  are  full  of  a  fymbolic  theory,  and 
of  the  afcent  and  delcent  of  fouls  celebrated  by  poets,  of  Dionyfiacal  figns, 
and  what  are  called  Titanic  errors,  the  trivia?,  and  wandering  in  Hades,  - 
and  every  thing  elfe  of  this  kind.  So  that  Plato  does  not  entirely  defpife 
this  mode  of  mythologizing,  but  confiders  it  as  foreign  from  juvenile 
tuition,  and,  on  this  account,  delivers  types  of  theology  commenfurate 
with  the  manners  of  thofe  that  are  inftrudted. 

It  likewife  appears  to  me,  that  whatever  is  tragical,  monftrous,  and 
unnatural,  in  poetical  fidtions,  excites  the  hearers,  in  an  all-various  man¬ 
ner,  to  the  inveftigation  of  the  truth,  attracts  us  to  recondite  knowledge, 
and  does  not  fuffer  us  through  apparent  probability  to  reft  fatisfied  with  fu- 
perficial  conceptions,  but  compels  us  to  penetrate  into  the  interior  parts  of 
fables,  to  explore  the  obfcure  intention  of  their  authors,  and  furvey  what 
natures  and  powers  they  intended  to  fignify  to  pofterity  by  fuch  myftical 
fymbols  1 . 

Since  therefore  fables  of  this  kind  excite  thofe  of  a  naturally  more  excel¬ 
lent  difpofition  to  a  defire  of  the  concealed  theory  which  they  contain,  and 

1  Such  fables,  alfo,  call  forth  our  unperverted  conceptions  of  divine  natures,  in  which  they 
efficacioufly  eftablifh  us,  by  untaught  facred  difciplines  \  and,  in  Ihort,  they  give  peifedbon  to 
the  vital  powers  of  the  foul. 
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to  an  investigation  of  the  truth  eftablifhed  in  the  adyta2 3  through  their  ap¬ 
parent  abfurdity,  but  prevent  the  profane  from  bufying  themfelves  about 
things  which  it  is  not  lawful  for  them  to  touch,  are  they  not  eminently 
adapted  to  the  Gods  themfelves,  of  whofe  nature  they  are  the  interpreters  ? 
For  many  genera  are  hurled  forth  before  the  Gods  1 ,  fome  of  a  demoniacal, 
and  others  of  an  angelic  order,  who  terrify  thofe  that  are  excited  to  a  parti¬ 
cipation  of  divinity,  who  are  exercifed  for  the  reception  of  divine  light,  and 
are  fublimely  elevated  to  the  union  of  the  Gods.  But  we  may  efpecially  per¬ 
ceive  the  alliance  of  thefe  fables  with  the  tribe  of  daemons,  whofe  energies 
manifeft  many  things  Symbolically,  as  thole  know  who  have  met  with 
demons  when  awake  %  or  have  enjoyed  their  infpiration  in  dreams,  un¬ 
folding  many  pail  or  future  events.  For,  in  all  fuch  phantafies,  after  the 
manner  of  the  authors  of  fables,  fome  things  are  indicated  by  others. 
Nor,  of  the  things  which  take  place  through  this,  are  fome  images,  but 
others  paradigms  ;  but  fome  are  fymbols,  and  others  fympathize  with  thefe 
from  analogy.  If,  therefore,  this  mode  of  compofing  fables  is  daemoni- 
acal,  muft  we  not  fay  that  it  is  exempt  from  every  other  variety  of  fables, 
as  well  that  which  regards  nature,  and  interprets  natural  powers,  as  that 
which  prefides  over  the  indru&ion  of  the  forms  of  the  foul  ? 

2  AhuvaToii  is  erroneoufly  printed  in  the  original  for  ahurotg. 

\  Proclus  fays  this  with  reference  to  what  took  place  in  the  myfteries,  as  is  evident  from  the 
following  extract  from  his  MS.  Commentary  on  the  Firft  Alcibiades  :  Ev  raif  ayiuTaTai;  tuv 
te\etuv  7rpo  7 ns  tou  Seou  TTxpouaias  haiptovuv  %9oviav  tivuv  au/J.€ohoi  orpotpaivovTat,  xat  o^ei;  sxTapaTTouaai  tov; 
7EXovpcsvou$,  xat  otfo77ru<?ou  tuv  axpavruv  ayaduv,  xat  sij  tuv  uXnv  EKTrpoxahou/jiEvai'  ha  to  km  oi  Seoi  vrapa- 
HE\EUOVTai  (AV\  TTpOTipOV  El f  EXEIV0U $  (3AE9TEIV,  TTplV  Tali  a^TO  TUV  TEXETWV  ppa/Ju/AEV  OUVtZ/J.ZTtV'  01)  XpH\  XEl V0U$  <TE 
@\E7TZIV  orpiv  aupta  teXe<70ejs,  xai  ha  touto  t a  \oyia  TrpoaTiQnTiv,  oti  Ta;  -^ux^i  SeAvovte;  azt  tuv  teXetmv 
anayoucriv.  i.  e.  “  In  the  molt  holy  of  the  myfteries,  before  the  God  appears,  certain  terreftrial 
daemons  prefent  themfelves,  and  fights  which  difturb  thofe  that  are  to  be  initiated,  tear  them 
away  from  undefiled  goods,  and  call  forth  their  attention  to  matter.  Hence  the  Gods  exhort 
us  not  to  look  at  thefe,  till  we  are  fortified  by  the  powers  which  the  myfteries  confer.  For  thus 
they  {peak :  It  is  not  proper  for  you  to  behold  them  till  your  body  is  initiated.  And  on  this 
account  the  oracles  (i.  e.  the  Chaldsean)  add,  that  fuch  daemons,  alluring  fouls,  feduce  them 
from  the  myfteries.”  Agreeably  to  this,  Proclus,  alfo,  in  Plat.  Theol.  p.  7.  obferves,  Ev  t an; 
tuv  teXetwv  ayiuTaTaii  <pa<rt  tou 5  piuaTai,  tyiv  //.ev  tt^utyiv  vroWEihai  xai  noXu/xoppois  tuv  Sewv  'T/joS’eC’xh^evoij 
yEVEfftv  «7r«vT«v.  i.  e.  “  In  the  moft  holy  of  the  myfteries  they  fay  that  the  myftics  at  firft  meet 
jvith'the  multiform  and  many-fhaped  genera  which  are  hurled  forth  before  the  gods.” 

3  For  uTTEp,  as  in  the  original,  read  unap. 
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II.  WHAT  THE  DIFFERENT  MODES  OF  TIIEOMACHY,  OR,  THE  BATTLES 

OF  THE  GODS,  ARE,  AMONG  THEOLOGISTS,  AND  AN  INTERPRETATION 

OF  THE  OCCULT  TRUTH  WHICH  THEY  CONTAIN. 

And  thus  much  concerning-  thofe  forms  of  fables  according;  to  which  other 
poets  ,and  Homer  have  delivered  myftic  conceptions  refpedling  the  Gods, 
and  which  are  unapparent  to  the  vulgar.  After  this,  it  follows  I  think 
that  we  fhould  diftindtly  confider  the  feveral  fables  in  the  order  in  which  they 
are  mentioned  by  Socrates,  and  contemplate  according  to  what  conceptions 
of  the  foul  Homer  reprefents  the  Gods  fighting,  or  doing  or  fuffering  any 
thing  elfe,  in  his  poems.  And  in  the  firfi:  place  let  us  confider  this  theo- 
machy  as  it  is  called,  or  battles  of  the  Gods,  which  Homer  devifes,  but 
Socrates  thinks  worthy  of  animadverfion,  as  by  no  means  adapted  to  the 
education  of  youth.  For,  that  there  is  neither  fedition,  nor  diffenfion  and 
divifion,  as  with  mortals,  among  the  Gods,  but  peace  and  an  inoffenfive 
life,  the  poet  himfelf  teftifies  when  he  fomewhere  fays  concerning  Olym¬ 
pus,  that  it  is  a  fubflratum  to  the  Gods,  whopolTefs  every  pofhble  joy,  and 
fpe&acles  of  immenfe  beauty  : 

The  bleffed  Gods  in  joy  unceafing  live. 

What  difcord  and  war  then  can  find  any  entrance  among  thofe  who  are 
allotted  eternal  delight,  who  are  perpetually  propitious,  and  rejoicing  in 
the  goods  which  they  poffefs  ?  But  if  it  be  proper  that  difcourfes  concern¬ 
ing  the  Gods  fhould  regard  as  well  their  providence  as  the  nature  of  the 
beings  for  whom  they  provide,  I  think  we  may  interpret  as  follows  their 
oppofition  to  each  other  : 

In  the  firfi:  place,  the  divided  progreflions  of  all  things,  and  their  repara¬ 
tions  according  to  effence,  fupernally  originate  from  that  divifion  of  firfi: 
operating  caufes  1  which  is  unknown  to  all  things  ;  and  fubfifling  according 
to  thofe  principles  which  are  expanded  above  wholes,  they  diffent  from 
each  other  .;  fome  being  fufpended  from  the  unifying  monad  bound ,  and 
about  this  determining  their  fubfiflence,  but  others  receiving  in  themfelves 

1  Viz.  bound  and  infinity ,  which  are  the  highefl:  principles  after  the  ineffable  caufe  of  all. — 
See  the  Philebus,  and  the  Notes  to  my  Tranfiation  of  Ariftotle’s  JYIetaphyfics. 
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a  never-failing  power  from  that  infinity  which  is  generative  of  wholes,  and 
is  a  caufe  productive  of  multitude  and  progreffion,  and  about  this  eftablifh- 
ing  their  proper  hyparxis.  After  the  fame  manner,  therefore,  in  which, 
the  firft  principles  of  things  are  feparated  from  each  other,  all  the  divine 
genera  and  true  beings  have  a  progreffion  orderly  divided  from  each  other; 
and  feme  of  them  are  the  leaders  of  union  to  fecondary  natures,  but  others 
impart  the  power  of feparation  ;  fome  are  the  caufes  of  converjion ,  convolv¬ 
ing  the  multitude  of  progreffions  to  their  proper  principles  ;  but  others 
bound  the  jiro.gr ejfions ,  and  the  fubordinate  generation  from  the  principles* 
Again,  fome  lupply  a  generative  abundance  to  inferior  natures,  but  others 
impart  an  immutable  and  un  defiled  purity ;  fome  bind  to  themfelves  tire  caufe 
of  feparate  goods,  but  others,  of  thofe  goods  that  are  confiuhfifient  with  the 
beings  by  whom  they  are  received.  And  thus  in  all  the  orders  of  being  is 
fuch  a  contrariety  of  genera  diverfified.  Hence  permanency ,  which  effablifhes 
things  in  themfelves,  is  oppofed  to  ejficacious  powers ,  and  which  are  full 
o i  life  and  motion .  Hence  the  kindred  communion  of  [amenefs  receives  a 
divilion  according  to  lpecies,  oppofite  to  the  feparations  of  difference  ;  but 
the  genus  of fimilitude  is  allotted  an  order  contrary  to  dijjimihtude ,  and  that 
of  equality  to  inequality ,  according  to  the  fame  analogy.  And  the  divffions 
of  all  thefe  are  fupernally  defined  from  that  duad  which  fubfiids  as  a  prin¬ 
ciple,  according  to  which  all  beings  are  diftinguiffied  by  their  proper  boun¬ 
daries,  proceed  with  an  oppofite  divilion  to  each  other  from  their  generative 
caufes.  and  from  their  connection  with  each  other  generate  all  the  variety 
of  fecondary  natures.  Is  it  therefore  any  longer  wonderful,  if  the  authors  of 
fables,  perceiving  fuch  contrariety  in  the  Gods  themfelves  and  the  firffi  of 
beings,  obfeurely  fignified  this  to  their  pupils,  through  battles?  the  divine 
genera  indeed  being  perpetually  united  to  each  othei,  but  at  the  fame  time 
containing  in  themfelves  the  caufes  of  the  union  and  feparation  of  all  things- 
We  may  alfo,  1  think,  adduce  another  mode  of  folution  .  that  tne  Gods 
themfelves  are  impartibly  connafcent  with  eacn  other,  and  fubfift  uni¬ 
formly  in  each  other,  but  that  their  progreffions  into  the  univerie  and 
their  communications  are  feparated  in  their  participants,  become  divi- 
fible,  and  are  thu  filled  with  contrariety ;  the  objedts  of  their  pro¬ 
vidential  exertions  not  being  able  to  receive  in  an  unmingled  manner 
the  powers  proceeding  from  thence,  and  witnout  confufion  their  multi¬ 
form. 
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form  illuminations.  We  may  likewife  fay,  that  the  laft  orders  which 
are  fufpended  from  divine  natures,  as  being  generated  remote  from  firft 
caufes,  and  as  being  proximate  to  the  fubjedis  of  their  government, 
which  are  involved  in  matter,  participate  themfelves  of  all-various 
contrariety  and  feparation,  and  partibly  prefide  over  material  natures, 
minutely  dividing  thofe  powers  which  prefubfift  uniformly  and  im- 
partibly  in  their  firft  operating  caufes.  Such  then  and  fo  many  being 
the  modes  according  to  which  the  myftic  rumours  of  theologifts  are 

O  j  O 

wont  to  refer  war  to  the  Gods  themfelves,  other  poets,  and  thofe  who 
in  explaining  divine  concerns  have  been  agitated  with  divine  furv, 
have  afcribed  wars  and  battles  to  the  Gods,  according  to  the  firft  of 
thofe  modes  we  related,  in  which  the  divine  genera  are  divided  con¬ 
formably  to  the  firft  principles  of  wholes.  For  thofe  powers  which 
elevate  to  caufes  are  after  a  manner  oppofed  to  thofe  that  are  the  fources 
of  generation ,  and  the  connective  to  the  fe[iarating  ;  thofe  that  unite,  to 
thofe  that  multiply  the  progreffion  of  things  ;  total  genera,  to  fuch  as 
fabricate  partibly ;  and  thofe  which  are  expanded  above,  to  thofe  that 
prefide  over  partial  natures  :  and  hence  fables  concealing  the  truth 
affert  that  fuch  powers  fight  and  war  with  each  other.  On  this  ac¬ 
count,  as  it  appears  to  me,  they  affert  that  the  Titans  were  the  antago- 
nifts  of  Bacchus,  and  the  Giants  of  Jupiter  ;  for  union,  indivifible  ope¬ 
ration,  and  a  wholenefs  prior*  to  parts,  are  adapted  to  thofe  artificers 
that  have  a  fubfiflence  prior  to  the  world  ;  but  the  Titans  and  Giants 
produce  the  demiurgic  powers  into  multitude,  divifibly  adminifter  the 
affairs  of  the  univerfe,  and  are  the  proximate  fathers  of  material  concerns. 

We  may  alfo  conceive  that  the  Homeric  fables  after  another  man¬ 
ner  have  devifed  the  battles  of  the  Gods.  For,  in  the  firft  place,  Homer 
exempts  the  demiurgic  monad  from  all  the  multitude  of  the  Gods,  and 
neither  reprefents  him  proceeding  to  the  contrariety  of  generation,  nor 
in  any  refpedl  oppofing  it ;  but,  while  this  is  firmly  eftablifhed  in  itfelf, 
the  number  of  the  Gods  proceeds  from  it,  which  number  both  abides 
and  proceeds  into  the  univerfe,  and  on  this  account  is  faid  to  be  divided 

1  The  form  of  a  thing  confidered  according  to  its  caufal  fubfiftence,  or  a  fubfiflence  in  its 
caufe,  is  faid  to  be  a  whole  prior  to  parts. 
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about  the  providence  of  the  natures  which  it  governs.  In  the  next 
place,  of  thefe  Gods  which  are  diftributed  from  their  father,  fome  abide 
in  him,  and  have  an  unproceeding  fubfiftence  in  their  proper  monad, 
which  the  poetry  of  Homer  fays  are  eftablifhed  in  the  abode  of  Jupiter, 
and  together  with  their  father  providentially  prefide  in  an  exempt 
manner  over  wholes.  That  thefe  war  againfr,  or  oppofe  each  other, 
the  fable  does  net  even  according  to  the  apparent  defeription  admit. 
But  it  reprefents  thofe  Gods  as  warring  againft  each  other,  who  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  the  demiurgic  monad,  fubfide  into  multiform  orders, 
become  more  partial,  and  more  proximate  to  the  objedts  of  their  govern¬ 
ment,  and  give  completion  to  the  angelic  or  daemoniacal  armies,  through 
their  abundant  fympathy  with  fubordinate  natures  and  partial  allotment 
of  providential  energy.  For  to  thefe  1  think  the  paffions  of  the  fubjedis 
of  their  providential  care  are  more  allied,  fuch  as  wounds,  blows,  and 
repercuffions  ;  and,  in  fhort,  the  contrariety  of  generation  is  not  very 
remote  from  the  adminiflration  of  thefe  Gods.  That  which  is  partial 
likewife  in  the  fabrication  of  things  fecondary,  and  a  minute  distribu¬ 
tion  of  providence,  are  adapted  to  fuch  like  powers,  but  not  to  thole 
which  rank  as  principles,  and  are  exempt  from  all  the  objedts  of  their 
providential  energy,  and  fubfift  as  feparate  caufes. 

Moreover,  fince  the  angelic  orders  are  fufpended  from  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  more  excellent  genera  of  Gods,  and  preferve  the  charadter- 
iftics  of  their  leaders  though  in  a  partial  and  multiplied  manner,  they 
are  called  by  their  names  ;  and  as  they  fubfift  analogoufly  to  the  firft 
Gods,  they  appear  in  their  progreffions  to  be  the  fame  with  their  more 
total  caufes.  And  this  not  only  the  fables  of  the  Greeks  have  occultly 
devifed, — I  mean  that  leading  Gods  and  their  attendants  fhould  be  called 
by  the  fame  names, — but  this  is  alfo  delivered  in  the  initiatory  rites  of 
the  Barbarians.  For  they  fay  that  angels  fufpended  from  the  Gods/ 
when  invoked,  particularly  rejoice  to  be  called  by  the  appellations, 
and  to  be  invefted  with  the  vehicles,  of  the  leaders  of  their  leries,  and 
exhibit  themfelves  to  theurgifts  in  the  place  of  thefe  leading  deities-.. 
If  therefore  we  refer  Minerva,  Juno,  and  Vulcan  when  engaged  in  war 
below  about  generation,  and  likewife  Latona,  Diana,  and  the  river 
Xanthus,  to  other  fecondary  orders,  and  which  are  proximate  to  divb- 
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fible  and  material  things,  we  ought  not  to  wonder  on  account  of  the 
communion  of  names.  For  each  feries  bears  the  appellation  of  its 
monad,  and  partial  fpirits  love  to  receive  the  fame  denomination  with 
wholes.  Hence  there  are  many  and  all-various  Apollos,  Neptunes, 
and  Vulcans;  and  fome  of  them  are  feparate  from  the  univerfe,  others 
have  an  allotment  about  the  heavens,  others  prefide  over  the  whole 
elements,  and  to  others  the  government  of  individuals  belongs.  It  is 
not  therefore  wonderful  if  a  more  partial  Vulcan,  and  who  is  allotted 
a  dasmoniacal  order,  poffeffes  a  providential  dominion  over  material 
fire,  and  which  fubfifts  about  the  earth,  or  that  he  fhould  be  the  in- 
fpedive  guardian  of  a  certain  art  which  operates  in  brafs.  For,  if  the 
providence  of  the  Gods  has  a  fubjeetion  according  to  an  ultimate  divifion, 
being  allotted  a  well-ordered  progreffion  fupernally  from  total  and  uni¬ 
ted  caufes,  this  Vulcanian  daemon  alfo  will  rejoice  in  the  fafety  of  that 
which  he  is  allotted,  and  will  be  hoftile  to  thofe  caufes  which  are  cor¬ 
ruptive  of  its  constitution.  War  therefore  in  fuch  like  genera,  a  divi¬ 
fion  of  all-various  powers,  mutual  familiarity  and  difcord,  a  divifible 
Sympathy  with  the  objedts  of  their  government,  verbal  contentions, 
revenge  through  mockery,  and  other  things  of  this  kind,  are  very  pro¬ 
perly  conceived  to  take  place  about  the  terminations  of  the  divine  orders. 
Hence  fables,  in  reprefenting  fuch  like  powers  difcordant  with  and  oppof- 
ing  each  other  on  account  of  the  fubjedts  over  which  they  providentially 
prefide,  do  not  appear  to  be  very  remote  from  the  truth.  For  the  paffions 
of  the  things  governed  are  proximately  referred  to  thefe. 

In  fhort,  fince  we  may  perceive  two  conceptions  of  battles  celebrated 
by  poets  infpired  by  Phoebus,  one  o.f  thefe  confiders  the  well-ordered 
divifion  of  the  divine  genera  about  thofe  two  principles  of  wholes 
which  the  one ,  the  exempt  caufe  of  all  things,  produced,  and  according 
to  the  oppofition  of  thefe  principles  reprefen ts  the  Goes  alfo  as  adding 
contrary  to  each  other.  For,  whether  it  be  proper  to  call  thofe  firft 
natures  bound  and  infinity,  or  monad  and  indefinite  duad,  they  will 
entirely  appear  to  be  oppofitely  divided  with  refpedt  to  each  other, 
according  to  which  the  orders  of  the  Gods  are  alfo  feparated  from 
each  other.  But  the  other  conception  arifes  from  confidering  the  con¬ 
trariety  and  variety  about  the  laft  of  things,  and  referring  a  difcord  of 
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this  kind  to  the  powers  that  proximately  prefide  over  it,  and  thus 
feigning  that  the  Gods,  proceeding  into  a  material  nature,  and  distri¬ 
buted  about  this,  war  with  each  other.  Homer,  to  thofe  who  confider 
his  poems  with  attention,  will  appear  to  fpeak  about  the  former  mode 
of  divine  contention  when  he  lays. 

When  Saturn  was  by  Jove  all-feeing  thru  ft 
Beneath  the  earth: 

and  in  another  place  1  refpe&ing  Typhon, 

Earth  groan’d  beneath  them  ;  as  when  angry  Jove 
Hurls  down  the  forky  lightning  from  above, 

On  Arime  when  he  the  thunder  throws, 

And  fires  Typhaeus  with  redoubled  blows, 

Where  Typhon,  preft  beneath  the  burning  load, 

Still  feels  the  fury  of  th’  avenging  God. 

For  in  thefe  verfes  he  obfcurely  Signifies  a  Titanic  war  againft  Jupiter, 
and  what  the  Orphic  writers  call  precipitations  into  Tartarus  (xctTaTccpTo.- 
pucre  i).  But  he  particularly  introduces  the  Gods  warring  with  each  other, 
and  diffenting  about  human  affairs,  according  to  the  fecond  conception  of 
divine  battles,  in  which  the  divine  and  intellectual  difpofition  of  the 
figments  adopted  by  the  poet  is  worthy  of  the  greateft  admiration.  For, 
in  defcribing  their  battles  (who  though  they  are  allotted  a  fubfiftence 
at  the  extremities  of  the  divine  progreffions,  yet  are  fufpended  from 
the  Gods,  and  are  proximate  to  the  Subjects  of  their  government,  and 
are  allied  to  their  leaders),  he  indicates  their  fympathy  with  inferior 
natures,  referring  a  divided  life,  battle,  and  opposition  from  things  in 
fubjeCtion  to  the  powers  by  which  they  are  governed;  juft  as  Orpheus 
conjoins  with  Bacchic  images  compositions,  divisions  and  lamentations, 
referring  all  thefe  to  them  from  prefiding  caufes.  But  Homer  repre- 
fents  the  alliance  of  thefe  divifible  Spirits  with  the  feries  from  which 
they  proceed,  by  the  fame  names  through  which  he  celebrates  the 
powers  exempt  from  material  natures,  and  employs  numbers  and 

1  Iliad,  lib.  2.  ver.  288,  &c. 
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figures  adapted  to  their  whole  orders.  For  thofe  who  engage  in  battle 
are  eleven  in  number,  imitating  the  army  of  the  Gods  and  daemons 
following  Jupiter,  and  diftributed  into  eleven 1  parts.  Of  thefe,  thofe 
that  prelide  over  the  better  coordination  are  contained  in  the  pentad ; 
for  the  odd  number,  the  fpheric2,  and  the  power  of  leading  all  fecond- 
ary  natures  according  to  juftice,  and  of  extending  from  the  middle  to 
every  number,  are  adapted  to  thofe  who  defire  to  govern  more  in- 
telledrual  and  perfedl  natures,  and  fuch  as  are  more  allied  to  the  one. 
But  thofe  of  an  inferior  defiiny,  and  who  are  the  guardians  of  material 
natures,  proceed  according  to  the  hexad,  poffeffing  indeed  a  perfedlive 
power  over  the  fubjedts  of  their  providential  care  through  a  proper z 
number ;  but  in  confequence  of  this  number  being  even,  and  coordinate 
with  a  worfe  nature,  they  are  fubordinate  to  the  other  powers.  Nor 
is  it  wonderful  if  fome  one  fhould  call  thefe  genera  Gods,  through 
their  alliance  to  their  leaders,  and  fhould  reprefent  them  as  warring 
through  their  proximate  care  of  material  natures.  The  oppofition 
therefore  of  Neptune  and  Apollo  fignifies  that  thefe  powers  prefide 
over  the  apparent  contrariety  of  all  fublunary  wholes  :  and  hence  thefe 
Gods  do  not  fight  with  each  other.  For  parts  are  preferved  by  their  con¬ 
taining  wholes,  as  long  as  they  fubfift.  But  the  oppofition  of  Juno  and 
Diana  reprefents  the  oppofite  divifion  of  fouls  in  the  univerfe,  whether 
rational  or  irrational,  feparate  or  infeparable,  fupernatural  or  natural  ; 
the  former  of  thefe  powers  prefiding  over  the  more  excellent  order  of 
fouls,  but  the  latter  bringing  forth  and  producing  into  light  thofe  of  an 
inferior  condition.  Again,  the  difcord  of  Minerva  and  Mars  repre¬ 
fents  the  divifion  of  the  whole  of  the  war  in  generation  into  providence 
fubfifting  according  to  intellect,  and  that  which  is  perfedted  through 
neceffity  ;  the  former  power  intelledlually  prefiding  over  contraries,  and 
the  latter  corroborating  their  natural  powers,  and  exciting  their  mutual 
oppofition.  But  the  battle  between  Hermes  and  Latona  infinuates  the 
all-various  differences  of  fouls  according;  to  their  gnofiic  and  vital  rao- 

*  See  the  Phsedrusv 

a  For  five  is  not  only  an  odd,  hut  alfo  a  fpheric  number  :  for  all  its  multiplications  into  itfcif 
terminate  in  five  ;  and  therefore  end  where  they  began. 

3  For  fix  is  a  perfedt  number,  being  equal  to  the  fum  of  all  its  parts. 
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ti-ons ;  Hermes  giving  perfection  to  their  knowledge,  and  Latona  to 
their  lives;  which  two  often  differ  from  and  are  contrary  to  each  other. 
Baldly,  the  battle  between  Vulcan  and  the  river  Xanthus  adorns  in  a 
becoming  manner  the  contrary  principles  of  the  whole  corporeal  fyftem ; 
the  former  aflifting  the  powers  of  heat  and  drynefs,  and  the  latter  of 
cold  and  moifture,  from  which  the  whole  of  generation  receives  its 
completion.  But  fince  it  is  requifite  that  all  contrarieties  fhould  end  in 
mutual  concord,  Venus  is  prefent,  producing  friendfhip  r  in  the  adverfe 
parties,  but  at  the  fame  time  affifting  thofe  powers  that  belong  to  the 
worfe  coordination ;  becaufe  thefe  are  efpec-ially  adorned,  w?hen  they 
poffefs  fymmetry  and  familiarity  with  the  better  order  of  contrary  natures. 
And  thus  much  concerning  the  divine  battles  of  Homer. 

III.  IN  WHAT  MANNER  AN  APOLOGY  IS  TO  BE  MADE  FOR  THOSE  DI¬ 
VINE  FABLES  WHICH  APPEAR  TO  MAKE  THE  GODS  THE  CAUSES  OF 

EVIL. 

In  the  next  place  let  us  confider  how,  fince  the  Gods  in  the  fummit 
of  their  effence  are  particularly  characterized  by  goodnefs,  poetry  makes 
them  to  be  the  authors  of  both  evil  and  good,  though  it  is  proper  to  refer 
to  them  the  principal  caufe  of  what  is  good  alone.  For  this,  Socrates,  de- 
monftrating  that  divinity  gives  fubfiftence  to  good  alone,  but  to  nothing 
evil,  thinks  worthy  of  animadverfion  in  the  poems  of  Homer.  And  it 
feems  that  he  reprobates  the  battles  of  the  Gods,  as  fubverting  divine  union, 
but  condemns  what  we  now  propofe  to  inveftigate,  as  diminishing  the 
goodnefs  of  the  Gods.  For, 

Two  vefiels  on  Jove’s  threshold  ever  Hand, 

The  fource  of  evil  one,  and  one  of  good  a. 

To  this  objection,  we  anfwer  that  there  are  two  coordinations  of  things  in 
the  world,  which,  as  we  have  before  obferved,  fupernally  proceed  from 

1  That  is  to  fay,  though  Venus  is  not  reprefented  by  Homer  as  adlually  producing  friendfhip 
m  the  adverfe  Gods,  yet  this  is  occultly  fignilied  by  her  being  prefent ;  for  (he  is  the  fource  of 
all  the  harmony,  friendfhip,  and  analogy  in  the  univerfe,  and  of  the  union  of  form  with  matter. 

3  Iliad*  lib.  24.  ver.  527. 
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the  Gods  themfelves.  For  all  things  are  divided  by  the  biformed  princi¬ 
ples  1  of  things,  viz.  the  orders  of  the  Gods, the  natures  of  beings,  the  genera 
of  fouls,  phyllcal  powers,  the  circulations  of  the  heavens,  and  the  diverfities 
of  material  things  ;  and  laftly  human  affairs,  and  allotments  according  to 
juftice,  thence  receive  a  twofold  generation.  For,  of  thefe,  fome  are  of  a 
better,  and  others  of  an  inferior  condition.  I  mean,  for  inftance,  that 
the  natural  habits  of  bodies,  viz.  beauty,  ftrength,  health,  and  alfo  fuch 
things  as,  independent  of  the  corporeal  conftitution,  pertain  to  fouls,  viz. 
power,  and  honour,  and  riches,  belong  to  allotments  of  a  better  condition'; 
but  thofe  habits  and  circumftances  which  are  oppofite  to  thefe,  belong  to 
thofe  of  an  inferior  condition-.  Thefe  things  then  being  neceffarily  divi¬ 
ded  after  the  above-mentioned  manner,  thofe  which  belong  to  the  better 
portion  it  was  ufual  with  the  antients  immediately  to  denominate  good, 
but  thofe  of  the  contrary  portion  they  denominated  evil  ;  yet  not  in  the 
fame  figmification  as  when  we  call  an  unjuft  and  intemperate  habit  of  the 
foul  evil  ;  but  as  impediments  of  energies,  as  darkening  our  natural  difpofi- 
tions,  and  difturbing  the  providence  of  the  foul  in  its  tranquil  manage¬ 
ment  of  human  affairs,  they  admitted  them  to  be  evil,  and  to  be  fo  deno¬ 
minated,  but  after  a  different  manner  from  what  are  called  the  evils  of  the 
foul.  Thus  alfo  they  were  accuftomed  to  call  difeafe,  imbecility,  and  a 
privation  of  the  neceffaries  of  life,  evils.  And  why  is  it  neceffary  to  adduce 
all  poetry  as  a  witnefs  of  the  ufe  of  this  name?  For  the  Pythagoreans  alfo,  in 
ftablifhing  twofold  coordinations 2  of  things  in  all  orders.,  did  not  refufe  to 
call  one  of  thefe  good,  and  the  other  evil.  Though,  how  can  any  one  ad¬ 
mit  that  the  even,  the  oblong,  and  motion,  are  to  be  enumerated  among 
thofe  evils  which  we  define  as  privations  of  good  ?  How  can  we  fay  that 
the  feminine,  the  genus  of  difference  and  of  diftimiiitude,  are  contrary  to 
nature?  But  I  think  this  entirely  evident,  that,  according  to  every  pro- 
greffion  of  things,  they  called  the  fubordinate  feries  of  things  oppofite,  evil, 
as  deferting  the  other  feries,  and  being  neither  primarily  beneficent,  nor 

-1  Viz.  hound  and  infinity. 

a  Thefe  twofold  coordinations  of  the  Pythagoraeans  are  as  follow  :  Bound,  infinity  :  the 
odd,  the  even  :  the  one,  multitude  :  right  hand,  left  hand  :  the  mafculine,  the  feminine  :  the 
quiefcent,  that  which  is  in  motion:  the  ftraight,  the  curved  :  light,  darknefs :  good,  evil  :  the 
Hquare,  the  oblong.  See  my  Tranflation  of  Ariftotle’s  Metaphy lies,  book  i, 
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diffant  by  the  lame  interval  from  the  one  caufe  of  every  thing  beautiful  and 
good.  It  is  requifite  therefore  to  fufpend  thefe  twofold  coordinations  of 
good  and  evil  in  the  imiverfe  from  the  demiurgic  monad.  For  the  divifions 
of  the  Gods,  and  of  the  genera  pofterior  to  the  Gods,  depend  on  that  drib 
principle.  The  caufe  likewife  of  the  good  and  evil  which  happen  from 
fate,  and  which  are  allotted  to  fouls  about  generation,  according  to  juftice, 
muff:  be  referred  to  the  difpenfator  of  the  univerfe,  who  alfo  lends  fouls 
into  the  region  of  mortality.  For  the  effects  of  fate  are  fufpended  from  de¬ 
miurgic  providence,  about  which  the  feries  of  juffice  alfo  fubfifts,  and  the 
boundaries  of  which  it  follows,  being,  as  the  Athenian  gueft  in  Plato  ob- 
ferves,  the  avenger  of  the  divine  law.  Laffly,  the  gifts  of  fortune,  and  the 
diffribution  of  all  things  according  to  juftice,  are  determined  according  to 
the  will  of  the  father.  The  demiurgus  and  father  therefore  of  the  univerfe 
has  pre-eftablifhed  in  himfelf  the  caufe  of  every  thing  good  and  evil,  of 
more  excellent  and  fubordinate  gifts,  of  profperous  events,  and  of  fuch  as 
are  impediments  to  the  energies  of  the  foul  in  externals  and  he  governs- 
all  things  according  to  intellect,  diffributing  to  every  being  fuch  things  as 
are  ft,  and  referring  all  things  to  his  own  paternal  adminiftration.  For  he 
diftributes  to  louls,  with  a  view  to  good,  both  things  of  the  better  and  of  the 
inferior  coordination  ;  looking  in  his  diffribution  to  the  perfection  of  the 
recipients. 

If  thefe  things  then  are  rightly  afferted,.  we  muff  admit  the  Homeric  ar¬ 
rangement,  which  places  in  the  demiurgic  intellect  of  Jupiter  twofold  pri¬ 
mary  caufes  of  the  goods  and  the  ills  which  he  imparts  to  fouls.  For,  of 
all  the  intellectual  kings,  the  duad  efpecially  belongs  to  the  demiurgus 
of  the  univerfe:  fmce,  according  to  the  Oracle,  ‘‘the  duad  is  feated  with  him 
and,  by  his  governing  all  things,  and  difpofing  every  thing  in  its  proper 
place,  he  fhows  virtue  to  be  victorious,  and  vice  to  be  vanquifhed  in  the 
univerfe.”  For  what  difference  is  there  between  afferting  thefe  things, 
and  comparing  the  demiurgus  to  one  playing  at  chefs,  and  fending  fouls  in¬ 
to  lives  adapted  to  their  refpeCiive  natures  ?  Thefe  two  fountains  therefore 
of  a  better  and  worfe  condition  of  things,  by  which  the  demiurgus  con¬ 
ducts  fouls  according  to  juftice,  the  poet  mythologizing  denominates  tubs1; 

1  For  9TEJ0W  fignifies  periuafion,  and  571 &og  is  a  tub. 
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whether  indicating  that  divinity  affigns  to  every  thing  its  proper  boundary 
through  ‘mteWeQiwaX  fierfuajion  (for  intellect,  faysTimaeus,  is  the  principle 
of  neceffity,  perfuading  it  to  lead  all  things  to  that  which  is  beft),  or  the 
capacioufnefs  of  thefe  principles,  and  their  comprehending  all-various  ef¬ 
fects.  For  the  demiurgus  and  father  of  the  univerfe  contains  unitedly  in  him- 
ielf  the  difperfed  multitude  of  all  that  he  diftributes  to  fouls.  So  that,  accord¬ 
ing  to  this  reafoning,  Plato  and  the  Homeric  poetry  accord  with  each  other. 
For  the  former  fays  that  it  is  not  proper  to  make  God  the  caufe  of  any  evil  ; 
but  the  other  perpetually  produces  every  thing  good  from  thence  :  yet,  fince 
goods  are  twofold,  and  each  kind  benefits  thofe  by  whom  it  is  received, 
hence  the  Homeric  poetry  diftributes  them  into  twofold  coordinations, 
and,  indicating  their  difference  with  refped  to  each  other,  denominates  the 
one  as  abfolutely  good,  but  places  the  other  feparate,  as  contrary  to  good. 
But  that  what  is  called  evil  by  Homer  is  not  fuch  as  that  which  Plato  de¬ 
nies  to  be  given  by  the  Gods,  the  poet  himfelf  declares  in  the  following 
verfes  r. 

The  Gods  on  Peleus  from  his  birth  bellow'd 

Illuftrious  gifts . 

With  thefe  God  alfo  evil  join’d . . . 

What  this  evil  is  he  immediately  tells  us: 

No  race  fucceeding  to  imperial  fway ; 

An  only  fon,  and  he  (alas  !)  ordain’d 
To  fall  untimely  in  a  foreign  land. 

See  him  in  Troy  the  pious  care  decline 
Of  his  weak  age,  to  live  the  curfe  of  thine  ! 

In  thefe  verfes,  it  appears  that  Homer  does  not  make  divinity  the  caufe 
of  real  evils,  fince  he  calls  the  lofs  of  a  fon,  and  the  being  deprived  of  his 
attendance  in  old  age,  evils.  But  in  what  manner  thefe  are  evils,  we 
have  above  explained,  viz.  fo  far  as  they  caufe  difficulty  in  the  prefent  life, 
and  forrow  in  the  foul.  For,  though  it  is  not  lawful  for  thofe  who  philo- 
fophize  in  a  genuine  manner  to  call  thefe  evils,  yet  they  appear  to  be  im¬ 
pediments  of  a  life  according  to  virtue,  to  thofe  who  make  choice  of  a 

1  Iliad,  lib.  24.  ver.  534,  &c. 
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practical  life.  Hence  the  Athenian  gueft  alio  contends  that  all  fuch 
things  are,  in  a  certain  refpedl,  evil  to  good  men,  but  good  to  fuch  as  are 
depraved  ;  though  he  makes  God  to  be  the  caufe,  both  of  thefe,  and  of 
every  thing  imparted  from  the  univerfe.  So  that  not  only  Homer,  and 
Achilles  in  Homer  affert  thefe  things,  but  Plato  himfelf,  and  the  legiflator 
according  to  Plato. 

IV.  HOW  THE  POETRY  OF  HOMER  SEEMS  TO  REFER  A  VIOLATION  OF 

OATHS  TO  THE  GODS  : - THE  TRUTH  RESPECTING  THIS  UNFOLDED. 

In  the  next  place  let  us  conhder  how  leagues  and  oaths,  according  to 
the  poetry  of  Homer,  are  violated  with  the  will  of  the  mighty  Jupiter, 
and  of  Minerva  adling  in  fubferviency  to  the  will  of  her  father  :  for  this 
alfo  Socrates  reprobates,  as  referring  the  principle  of  evils  to  the  firft  of 
the  Gods. 

And  here  indeed  it  is  worth  while  efpecially  to  doubt,  how  he  who 
makes  divinity  to  be  the  caufe  of  thefe  things,  does  not  make  him  to  be 
the  caufe  of  the  greateft  and  real  evils.  For  Homer  cannot  here  be 
defended  by  faying,  that  he  reprefents  poverty,  difeafe,  and  things  of  this 
kind,  as  proceeding  from  the  Gods,  but  he  afcribes  to  divinity  the  caufe  of 
thofe  things  which  are  acknowledged  by  all  men  to  be  evils.  Timasbs, 
indeed,  in  Plato,  reprefents  the  demiurgus  as  entirely  prefcribing  laws  to 
fouls  prior  to  their  delcent  into  generation,  that  he  may  not  be  acciifed  as 
the  caufe  of  their  confequent  evils  ;•  but  thefe  verfes  of  Homer  admit  that 
the  principle  of  th^  greateft  evils  is  imparted  to  them  from  divinity,  when 
they  have  defcended,  and  are  converfant  with  generation.  How  then  fhall 
we  reply  to  thefe  animadverfions,  fo  as  to  harmonize  the  dodlrine  of  Homer 
with  the  nature  of  things,  and  the  narration  of  Plato  ?  We  may  reply  as 
follows  *,  That  fables  of  this  kind  are  not  adapted  to  the  habit  of  youth, 
as  has  been  afierted  by  us  before,  and  we  dial]  now,  and  in  all  that  follows, 
repeat  the  affertion.  For  it  is  not  poffible  for  youth  to  diftinguifh  the 
nature  of  things,  nor  to  refer  the  apparent  figns  of  truth  to  an  unapparent 
theory,  nor  to  fee  how  every  thing  in  the  univerfe  is  accomplilhed  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  will  of  divinity,  through  other  intervening  caufes.  But  we  fhall 
fhow  that  thefe  things  are  agreeable  to  the  philc-fophy  of  Plato, 
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The  Athenian  gueft  then,  in  the  Laws,  fays,  “  that  God  is  the  beginning, 
the  middle,  and  end  of  all  things,  and  that  juftice  follows  him,  taking 
vengeance  on  thofe  that  defert  the  divine  law  :  but  thefe,  as  he  informs  us, 
are  fuc'b  as  through  youth  and  folly  have  their  foul  inflamed  with  info- 
Jence,  and  for  a  certain  time  appear  to  themfelves  to  govern,  but  after¬ 
wards  fuffer  the  proper  punifhment  of  their  condud  from  juftice,  and  en¬ 
tirely  fubvert  themfelves,  their  city,  and  their  family.”  Thefe  things  are  af- 
ferted  by  the  Athenian  gueft  politically  ;  but  Homer  1 ,  relating  them  in  a 
divinely  infpired  manner  (g;-Gga<pxw:,),  fays  that  thofe  who  have  often  fin¬ 
ned,  and  committed  the  greateft  crimes,  are  punifhed  for  their  offences  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Angle  will  of  Jupiter,  and  are  deprived  of  life  together  with 
their  wives  and  children.  He  further  informs  us,  that  Jupiter  firft  of  all 
accomplishes  this  punifhment,  and  in  a  manner  exempt  and  unapparent  to 
all ;  but  Minerva  in  the  fecond  place,  being  fubfervient  to  and  cooperating 
with  the  paternal  providence  of  Jupiter  r  for,  as  Orpheus  fays,  “  She  is  the 
powerful  queen  of  the  intellect  of  Saturnian  Jove  V’  The  fame  poet  like- 
wife  adds,  “  that  his  brain  who  violates  leagues  and  oaths  flows  on  the 
ground  like  wine.”  In  confequence,  therefore,  of  this  violation,  fuch 
men  fubjed  themfelves  to  juftice,  and  render  themfelves  adapted  to  punifh¬ 
ment.  Hence  the  violation  of  leagues  and  oaths  is  efpecially  perpetrated 
by  thofe  who,  prior  to  this,  have  deferved  the  vengeance  of  the  Gods,  who 
juftly  govern  mortal  affairs,  and  thus  punifh  former  crimes.  But  fuch  are 
faid  to  be  moved,  and  led  forth  into  energy  by  the  Gods  themfelves  :  not 
that  the  Gods  render  men  who  are  to  be  punifhed  impious  and  unjuft,  but 
as  calling  into  energy  thofe  that  are  adapted' to  the  perpetration  of  fuch- like 
adions,  that  by  once  energizing  according  to  their  inward  habit,  and  pro¬ 
ducing  into  light  the  progeny  of  depraved  adions  with  which  they  are  pre¬ 
gnant,  they  may  become  worthy  of  punifhment.  For  we  fhould  rather  fay, 
according  to  Plato,  that  vengeance,  the  attendant  of  juftice,  is  perfected  in 
fuch,  than  divine  juftice  itfelf ;  fince  the  juft  andjuftice  are  beautiful  things. 
But  both  he  on  whom  vengeance  is  inflided,  and  he  on  whom  it  is  not,  are 
miferable.  Men  therefore,  who  have  committed  many  and  the  greateft 
crimes,  and  who  have  a  depraved  habit  which  is  parturient  with  greater  and 

1  For  a  as  in  the  original,  read  a  h  O pyieo;.  *  Ae.vh  yap  Kpov^ao  voov  upanupa  tetuktixu 
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more  weighty  evils,  in  the  firfl  place  fuflain  vengeance,  which  appears 
indeed  to  crufh  thofe  that  fuller  it,  leading  them  to  the  violation  of  oaths, 
but  in  reality  brings  them  to  fuffer  the  punifhment  of  their  crimes,  effedl- 
ing  that  which  is  fimilar  to  the  opening  of  ulcers  by  the  furgeon’s  inflru- 
ment,  which  produces  an  increafe  of  pain  at  the  time,  but,  by  difcharging 
the  putridity  and  the  latent  humour,  becomes  the  caufe  of  future  health. 
But  the  poetry  of  Homer  fays  that  this  punifhment,  beginning  fupernally 
from  Jupiter  (for  juftice,  as  we  have  before  obferved,  follows  him,  taking 
vengeance  on  thofe  that  defert  the  divine  law  ),  is  perfected  through  Mi¬ 
nerva  as  the  medium.  For  the  Trojans,  feeing  into  what  an  evil  they  had 
brought  themfelves,  and  that  their  life  was  obnoxious,  to  deferved  punifh¬ 
ment,  rendered  this  inevitable  to  themfelves,  by  the  violation  of  oaths  and 
leagues. 

Again  then,  it  mull  be  in  the  firfl  place  faid  that  the  Gods  were  not 
the  caufes  of  this  confufed  and  diforderly  conduct  to  the  Trojans,  but  that 
they  through  their  own  depravity  rendered  themfelves  worthy  of  an  energy 
of  this  kind,  and  among  thefe  Pandarus  in  an  eminent  degree,  as  being 
a  man  ambitious,  avaricious,  and  leading  an  atheiflical  life.  Hence 
Minerva,  proceeding  according  to  the  intellect  of  her  father,  does  not 
excite  any  one  cafually  to  this  adtion,  but  is  faid  to  feek  Pandarus1,  as 
particularly  adapted  to  an  avenging  energy. 

She  ev’ry  where  the  godlike  Pandarus  explor’d  2. 

For  a  man  who  is  capable  of  doing  and  fullering  any  thing,  and  who 
alfo  oppofes  himfelf  to  divinity,  through  a  certain  gigantic  and  audacious 
habit  of  foul,  is  rare,  and  truly  difficult  to  be  found.  As  therefore  phy¬ 
sicians  are  not  the  caufes  of  cuttings  and  burnings,  but  the  difeafes  of 
thofe  that  are  cured,  fo  neither  are  the  Gods  the  caufes  of  the  impiety 
refpedfing  oaths  and  leagues,  but  the  habits  of  thofe  by  whom  it  is 
committed. 

In  the  fecond  place,  this  alfo  muff  be  confidered,  that  Minerva  is  not 

1  Pandarus  Teems  to  be  derived  ano  r ou  navTcc  fyzv,  that  is,  as  we  commonly  fay  of  a  very 
depraved  character,  he  was  a  man  capable  of  any  thing. 

»  Iliad,  lib.  4.  ver.  8 6. 
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faid  to  prepare  Pandarus  for  the  deed,  but  only  to  try  if  he  gave  himfelf 
up  to  this  energy.  For  divinity  does  not  deftroy  the  freedom  of  the  will, 
not  even  in  fuch  as  are  confummately  wicked  : 

Lycaon’s  warlike  fon,  what  I  fuggeft, 

Wilt  thou  obey  ? 

But  Pandarus,  incited  by  an  immoderate  defire  of  riches  and  power,- 
leaps  to  unjuft  energies,  the  poet  all  but  exclaiming  in  the  very  words  of 
Socrates  in  the  Republic1,  “  that  many  things  are  extended  to  fouls  from 
the  univerfe,  which  aftonifh  the  ftupid,  and  caufe  them  to  err  refpecting 
the  elections  of  lives.,,  As  therefore  the  prophet  extends  a  tyranniclife, 
and  he  who  firfl  choofes  this  is  faid  to  be  ftupid,  although  he  by  whom  it 
was  extended  was  entirely  a  divine  nature  ;  fo  here,  when  Minerva  offers 
to  the  choice  of  Pandarus  a  more  powerful  and  rich  condition  with 
impiety,  or  one  entirely  contrary  to  this,  he  makes  choice  of  the  worfe. 
And  in  this  cafe  Minerva  is  not  the  caufe  of  the  election,  but  the  impro¬ 
bity  of  him  by  whom  the  eleCtion  is  made.  For  neither  is  the  prophet 
in  Plato  the  caufe  of  a  tyrannic  life,  but  the  intemperance  of  him  that 
chofe  it.  Hence  Pandarus,  in  obeying  Minerva,  is  faid  to  fuffer  this 
through  his  ftupidity.  For  indeed  (to  fpeak  accurately)  he  did  not  obey 
Minerva,  but  the  avaricious  and  ftupid  habit  of  his  foul.  Though,  is  it 
not  wonderful  that  Minerva,  in  this  inftance,  is  not  the  caufe  of  wifdom, 
but  of  folly  r  But,  lays,  Plotinus,  “  Craft  is  produced  from  a  defluxion  of 
intellect  ;  an  illumination  of  temperance  becomes  intemperance  ;  and 
audacity  is  the  gift  of  fortitude.”  For  fuch  as-  are  the  forms  of  life, 
fuch  alfo  from  neceffity  muft  be  the  participations  from  more  excellent 
natures.  Hence  fome  participate  of  intelligibles  intellectually*  others 
according  to  opinion,  and  others  phantaftically.  Others  again  participate 
of  paffions  impaffively,  others  with  mediocrity  of  paffion,  and  others  with- 
perfedt  paflivity.  But  all  things  are  moved  by  the  Gods,  according  to 
their  refpeftive  aptitudes.  So  that  the  violation  of  oaths  did  not  proceed 
from  Jupiter  and  Minerva,  but  from  Pandarus  and  the  Trojans.  This 
aCfion  however  is  fufpended  from  the  Gods,  as  being  the  forerunner  of 


*'  See  the  icth  Book. 
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juftice,  and  as  preparing  thofe  by  -whom  it  was  perpetrated  for  the 
perfect  punifhment  of  their  guilt. 

Nor  is  a  divine  nature  the  caufe- of  true  evils  to  fouls,  but  the  depraved 
habits  of  thefe  are  the  fources  to  them  of  their  depraved  energies.  But 
every  energy,  though  it  proceeds  with  depravity  into  the  univerfe,  is  under 
the  direction  of  preftding  Gods,  and  of  a  more  total  or  partial  providence. 
Eor  it  becomes,  fays  Plotinus,  an  unjuft  action  to  him  who  does  it,  fo 
far  as  pertains  to  the  doing  it,  but  juft  to  him  who  buffers  for  it,  fo  far  as 
he  buffers.  And  fo  far  as  an  aflion  of  this  kind  is  atheiftical,  it  originates 
from  a  partial  caufe,  which  gives  perfection  to  an  action  full  of  paffion; 
but  fo  far  as  it  is  good,  it  obtains  from  prefiding  powers  its  proper  end. 
-For  it  is  neceffary  that  the  authors  of  the  greateft  crimes  fhould  lome 
time  or  other  be  called  to  punifhment.;  but  this  would  never  take  place, 
unlefs  their  depravity  received  its  completion.  Many  habits  therefore, 
remaining  unenergetic,  render  thofe  by  whom  they  are  poffeffed  incapable 
of  obtaining  their  proper  cure.  Hence,  on  the  Gods  confulting  concerning 
bringing  the  war  to  an  end,  and  faving  the  Trojans,  the  Goddefs  who 
prefides  over  juftice  prevents  any  energy  of  this  kind,  that  the  T  rojans 
may  more  fwiftly  buffer  the  punifhment  of  their  crimes ;  and  Minerva, 
who  cooperates  with  this  divinity,  excites  to  the  violation  of  the  oath, 
that,  energizing  according  to  the  whole  of  their  depravity,  they  may 
receive  the  punifhment  of  the  whole  of  it..  For  neither  was  it  good  for 
them  to  remain  without  a  cure,  nor  that  their  latent  depravity  fhould  be 
healed  prior  to  their  fecond  offences.  All  their  unjuft  life  therefore  being 
unfolded,  punifhment  follows,  cojredting  the  whole  of  their  impious 
condinft. 

V.  THE  WHOLE  THEORY  OF  THE  FABLE  UNFOLDED,  IN  WHICH 

JUPITER,  THROUGH  THEMIS,  EXCITES  THE  GODS  TO  CONTENTION. 

Ill  the  next  place,  fmce  Socrates  mentions  the  judgment  of  the  Gods 
in  Homer,  and  the  ftrife  to  which  Jupiter  excites  the  multitude  of  the 
Gods,  through  Themis  elevating  all  of  them  to  himfelf,  let  us  alfo  fpeak 
concerning  thefe  things.  That  Jupiter  then  is  a  monad  feparated  from 
the  univerfe,  and  the  multitude  of  mundane  Gods,  and  that  he  is  able 
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to  produce  all  things  from,  and  again  convert  them  to  himfelf,  has  often 
been  faid.  But  fince  his  energy  proceeding  to  the  multitude  of  Gods  is 
twofold,  one  of  which  converts  and  the  other  moves  the  Gods  to  the 
providence  of  inferior  natures,  poetry  alfo  defcribes  twofold  fpeeches* 
of  Jupiter  to  the  Gods.  According  to  the  firft  of  thefe,  the  one  and 
whole  demiurgus  of  the  univerfe  is  reprefented  as  communicating  an 
unmingled  purity  to  the  multitude  of  the  Gods,  and  imparting  to  them 
powers  feparate  from  all  divifion  about  the  world.  Hence  he  orders  all 
the  Gods  to  defift  from  the  war  and  the  contrariety  of  mundane  affairs. 
But,  according  to  the  fecond  of  thefe  fpeeches,  he  excites  them  to  the 
providence  of  fubordinate  natures,  and  permits  their  divided  progreflions 
into  the  univerfe,  that  they  may  not  only  be  contained  in  one  demiurgic 
intelleft,  which,  as  the  poet  fays, 

None  can  efcape,  or  foaring  run  beyond — ■ 

but  may  energize  in  the  fubje&s  of  their  providential  care,  according  to 
their  own  chara&eriftics.  Hence  Jupiter  fays  to  them, 

Each,  as  your  minds  incline,  to  either  hoft 
Your  fuccour  lend  3. 

But  as  the  progreflions  of  the  Gods  are  not  divulfed  from  the  demi¬ 
urgic  monad,  Themis  firff  converts  them  to  this  monad. 

But  Jove  to  Themis  gives  command,  to  call 
The  Gods  to  council — 

that,  a&ing"  providentially  according  to  the  will  of  their  father,  they 
may  alfo  energize  according  to  the  judgment  of  Themis.  And  the  poet 
indeed  delivers  to  us  feparate  fpeeches  of  the  one  demiurgus  of  the 
univerfe  to  the  junior  Gods ;  but  Timasus  reprefents  him  in  one  fpeech 

converting  the  multitude  of  thefe  Gods  to  himfelf,  and  exciting  them  to 
the  providence  of  mortal  affairs,  that  they  may  govern  all  iecondary 

1  For  drip mpytai,  read  5«piycpiaj.  *  Iliad,  lib.  20. 
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natures  according  to  jufHce.  But  thefe  things  in  no  refpedt  differ  from 
exciting  them  to  war,  and  through  Themis  converting  them  to  himfelf. 
For  thofe  who  prefide  over  generation  govern  the  war  in  matter;  and 
thofe  who  energize  according  to  juftice  are  fufpended  from  the  whole  of 
Themis,  of  whom  JufHce  is  the  daughter,  and  imitate  the  one  demiurgic 
intellea,  to  whom  it  is  not  lawful  to  do  any  thing  but  what  is  moff 
beautiful,  as  Timseus  himfelf  afferts. 

VI.  WHAT  THE  JUDGMENT  OF  THE  GODS  IS  IN  THE  FABLES  OF 

THE  POET,  AND  WHAT  DIFFERENCES  OF  LIVES  IT  OBSCURELY 

SIGNIFIES. 

Again,  it  is  not  proper  to  think  that  the  celebrated  judgment  of 
the  Gods,  which  fables  fay  was  accomplifhed  by  Paris,  was  in  reality 
a  ffrife  of  the  Gods  with  each  other,  under  the  judgment  of  a  barba¬ 
rian  ;  but  we  ought  to  coniider  the  eledlions  of  lives,  which  Plato 
delivers  in  many  places,  as  fubfiffing  under  the  Gods  who  are  the 
infpedtive  guardians  of  fouls.  And  this  indeed  Plato  clearly  teaches 
ns  in  the  Phaedrus,  when  he  fays  that  a  royal  life  is  the  gift  of  Juno,, 
a  philofophic  life  of  Jupiter,  and  an  amatory  life  of  Venus.  Since 
therefore  fouls,  from  among  a  multitude  of  lives  propofed  to  them 
from  the  univerfe,  embrace  fome  according  to  their  own  judgment 
and  rejedt  others,  hence  fables,  transferring  to  the  Gods  themfelves  the 
peculiarities  of  lives,  affert  that  not  the  diverfities  of  living,  but  the 
Gods  that  prefide  over  thefe  diverfities,  are  judged  by  thofe  that  choofe 
them.  According  to  this  reafoning,  Paris  alfo  is  faid  to  have  been 
appointed  a  judge  of  Minerva,  Juno  and  Venus ;  and  that  of  three 
lives  which  were  propofed  to  him,  he  chofe  the  amatory  life  :  and  this 
not  with  prudence,  but  recurring  to  apparent  beauty,  and  purfuing  the 
image  of  that  beauty  which  is  intelligible.  For  he  who  is  truly 
amatory,  taking  intelledl  and  prudence  for  his  guides,  and  with  thefe 
contemplating  both  true  and  apparent  beauty,  is  no  lefs  the  votary  of 
Minerva  than  of  Venus.  But  he  who  alone  purfues  the  amatory  form 
of  life  by  itfelf,  and  this  accompanied  with  paffion,  deferts  true  beauty, 
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but  through  folly  and  luxury  leaps  to  the  image  of  beauty,  lies  about 
it  in  a  fallen  condition,  and  does  not  attain  to  a  perfection  adapted  to 
an  amatory  character.  For  he  who  is  truly  amatory  and  ftudious  of 
Venus,  is  led  to  divine  beauty,  and  defpifes  all  that  is  beautiful  in  the 
regions  of  fenle.  Since  however  there  are  certain  daemons  with  thef 
charaderiflics  of  Venus,  who  prelide  over  apparent  beauty,  and  which 
fubfifls  in  matter,  hence  he  who  embraces  the  image  of  beauty,  is  faid 
to  have  Venus  cooperating  with  him  in  all  his  undertakings. 

VII.  WHAT  THE  MUTATIONS  OF  THE  GODS  ARE,  WHICH  ARE 
INTRODUCED  IN  FABLES,  AND  IN  HOW  MANY  WAYS,  AND 
THROUGH  WHAT  CAUSES,  THEY  ARE  DEVISED. 

Since  a  divine  nature  is  not  only  beneficent,  but  likewife  immutable, 
without  form,  fimple,  and  always  fubfifling  according  to  the  fame,  and 
after  the  fame  manner,  Socrates  very  properly  confiders  the  following 
verfes  of  Homer  worthy  of  animadverfion, 

The  Gods  at  times,  refembling  foreign  guefts, 

Wander  o’er  cities  in  all-various  forms  *. 

And  again  thofe  refpefting  Proteus  and  Thetis,  in  which  they  are 
reprefented  as  changing  their  forms,  and  varioufly  appearing.  Indeed, 
that  fables  of  this  kind  ought  not  to  be  heard  by  thofe  who  genuinely 
receive  a  political  education,  is  perfectly  evident ;  fince  it  is  requifite  that 
the  paradigm  of  a  polity  which  is  to  be  liable,  fhould  be  immutable, 
and  not  obnoxious  to  all-various  mutations.  But  here  alfo  it  is  requifite 
to  colled  by  reafoning  the  divine  dianoetic  conceptions  of  Homer, 
though  I  am  not  ignorant  that  the  above  verfes  are  afcribed  to  one  of 
the  fuitors,  and  that  on  this  account  the  poet  is  free  from  blame.  For 
neither  fhould  we  think  it  right  to  take  the  opinion  of  Plato  from  what 
is  faid  by  Callicles  or  Thrafymachus,  or  any  other  fophifls  that  are 
introduced  in  his  writings ;  but  when  Parmenides  or  Socrates,  or 

*  OdylT.  lib.  17.  ver.  485. 
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Timaeus,  or  any  other  of  fuch  divine  men  fpeaks,  then  we  think  that 

we  hear  the  dogmas  of  Plato.  In  like  manner  we  fhould  form  a 

judgment  of  the  conceptions  of  Homer,  not  from  what  is  faid  by  the 
fuitors,  or  any  other  depraved  chara&er  in  his  poems,  but  from  what 
the  poet  himfelf,  or  Neftar,  or  Ulyffes,  appears  to  fay. 

If  any  one  however  is  willing  to  afcribe  this  dogma  concerning  the 

mutation  of  the  Gods  to  Homer  himfelf,  he  will  not  be  deftitute  of 

arguments  which  accord  with  all  facred  concerns,  with  the  greated: 
facriflces  and  mvfteries,  and  with  thofe  appearances  of  the  Gods 
which  both  in  dreams  and  true  vifions,  the  rumour  of  mankind  has 
fupernally  received.  For  in  all  thefe  the  Gods  extend  many  forms 
of  themfelves,  and  appear  paffing  into  many  figures.  And  fometimes 
an  unfigured  light  of  them  prefents  itfelf  to  the  view  ;  at  other  times 
this  light  is  fafhioned  in  a  human  form,  and  at  others  again  affumes  a 
different  fhape.  Thefe  things  alfo  the  difcipline  of  divine  origin  per¬ 
taining  to  facred  concerns  delivers.  For  thus  the  Oracles  1  fpeak  : 
“A  fimilar  fire  extending  itfelf  by  leaps  through  the  waves  of  the  air;, 
or  an  unfigured  fire  whence  a  voice  runs  before ;  or  a  light  beheld 
near,  every  way  fplendid,  refounding  and  convolved.  But  alfo  to  behold 
a  horfe  full  of  refulgent  light ;  or  a  boy  carried  on  the  fwift  back  of  a 
horfe, — a  boy  fiery,  or  clothed  with  gold,  or,  on  the  contrary,  naked  ; 
or  fhooting  an  arrow,  and  Banding  on  the  back  of  the  horfe.”  And 
fuch  things  as  the  oracles  add  after  thefe,  not  at  any  time  attributing 
either  internal  change,  or  variety,  or  any  mutation  to  a  divine  nature, 
but  indicating  its  various  participations.  For  that  which  is  fimple  in 
the  Gods  appears  various  to  thofe  by  whom  it  is  feen,  they  neither 
being  changed,  nor  wifhing  to  deceive;  but  nature  herfelf  giving  a 
determination  to  the  charadleriflics  of  the  Gods,  according  to  the 
meafures  of  the  participants.  For  that  which  is  participated,  being 
one,  is  varioufiy  participated  by  intelled,  the  rational  foul,  the  phantafy, 
and  fenfe.  For  the  frit  of  thefe  participates  it  impartibly,  the  fecond 
in  an  expanded  manner,  the  third  accompanied  with  figure,  and  the 

!  Viz.  the  Chaldsean  Oracles.  See  my  Collection  of  thefe  Oracles  in  the  third  volume  of 
the  Monthly  Magazine. 
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fourth  with  paffivity.  Hence  that  which  is  participated  is  uniform 
according  to  the  fummit  of  its  fubfiftence,  but  multiform  accord¬ 
ing  to  participation.  It  is  alfo  effentially  immutable  and  firmly 
eftablifhed,  but  at  different  times  appearing  various  to  its  participants 
through  the  imbecility  of  their  nature.  And  not  only  thefe  things 
follow,  but  that  which  is  without  weight  appears  heavy  to  thofe  that 
are  filled  with  it:  “The  miferable  heart  by  whom  I  am  received  cannot 
bear  1  me,”  fays  fome  one  of  the  Gods.  Whence  Homer  alfo  perceiving 
the  truth  of  thefe  things  through  divine  infpiration  fays  concerning 
Minerva  : 

Loud  cradl’d  the  beechen  axle  with  the  weight, 

F or  ftrong  and  dreadful  was  the  power  it  bore2. 

Though  here  it  may  be  faid,  how  can  that  which  is  without  weight  be 
the  caufe  of  weight  ?  But  fuch  as  is  the  participant,  fuch  neceffarily 
mulf  that  which  is  participated  appear3.  Whether,  therefore,  fome 
of  the  Gods  have  appeared  fimilar  to  guefts,  or  have  been  feen  in  fome 
other  form,  it  is  not  proper  to  attribute  the  apparent  mutation  to  them, 
but  we  fhould  fay  that  the  phantafy  is  varied  in  the  different  recipients. 
And  this  is  one  way  in  which  the  poetry  of  Homer  delivers  multiform 
mutations  of  immutable  natures. 

But  there  is  another  way,  when  a  divine  nature  itfelf,  which  is  all- 
powerful  and  full  of  ali-various  forms,  extends  various  fpe&ades  to 
thofe  that  behold  it.  For  then,  according  to  the  variety  of  powers 
which  it  poffeffes,  it  is  faid  to  be  changed  into  many  forms,  at  different 
times  extending  different  powers  ;  always  indeed  energizing  according 
to  all  its  powers,  but  perpetually  appearing  various  to  the  tranfitive 
intelle&ions  of  fouls,  through  the  multitude  which  it  comprehends. 
According  to  this  mode,  Proteus  alfo  is  laid  to  change  his  proper  form 


1  Hence  alfo  Homer,  Iliad,  lib.  20.  ver.  131.  fays,  &  S.oi  <paivea9ai  tvapytt j. — i.e.  O’er- 

powering  are  the  Gods  when  clearly  feen. 

2  Iliad,  lib.  5. 

3  A  divine  nature  mull  neceflarily  produce  the  fenfation  of  weight  in  the  body  by  which  it  is 
received,  from  its  overpowering  energy  ;  for  body  lies  like  non-entity  before  fuch  a  nature,  and 
fails,  and  dies  away,  as  it  were,  under  its  influence. 
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to  thofe  that  behold  it,  perpetually  exhibiting  a  different  appearance. 
For  though  he  is  fubordinate  to  the  firft  Gods,  and  immortal  indeed, 
but  not  a  God  ;  the  minifter  of  Neptune,  but  not  allotted  a  leading 
dignity  ;  yet  he  is  a  certain  angelic  intellect  belonging  to  the  feries  of 
Neptune,  pofTeffing  and  comprehending  in  himfelf  all  the  forms  of 
generated  natures.  Idothea  has  the  firft  arrangement  under  him  ;  file 
being  a  certain  daemoniacal  foul  conjoined  to  Proteus  as  to  her  proper 
divine  intellect,  and  connecting  her  intelleCtions  with  his  intelligible 
forms.  Another  number  of  rational  and  perpetual  fouls  follows,  which 
the  fable  denominates  Phocae.  Hence  Proteus  is  reprefented  as  num¬ 
bering  thefe,  poetry  indicating  by  this  the  perpetuity  of  their  nature. 
For  the  multitude  of  things  which  are  generated  and  perifh  is  indefinite . 
Partial  fouls  therefore  beholding  Proteus,  who  is  an  intellect  pofTeffing 
many  powers  and  full  of  forms,  whilft  at  different  times  they  convert 
themfelves  to  the  different  forms  which  he  contains,  fancy  that  the 
tranfition  of  their  own  intelleCtions  is  a  mutation  of  the  intelligible 
objects.  Hence  to  thofe  that  retain  him  he  appears  to  become  all 
things  — 

Water,  and  fire  divine,  and  all  that  creeps 

On  earth. 

For  fuch  forms  as  he  poffeffes  and  comprehends,  or  rather  fuch  as  he 
perpetually  is,  fuch  does  he  appear  to  become  when  thefe  forms  are 
confidered  feparately,  through  the  divifible  conception  of  thofe  that 
behold  them. 

In  the  third  place,  therefore,  we  fay  that  the  Gods  appear  to  be 
changed,  when  the  fame  divinity  proceeds  according  to  different  orders, 
and  fubfides  as  far  as  to  the  laft  of  things,  multiplying  himfelf  accord¬ 
ing  to  number,  and  defcending  into  fubjeCt  diftinCtions ;  for  then  again 
fables  fay,  that  the  divinity,  which  fupernally  proceeds  into  this  form, 
is  changed  to  that  into  which  it  makes  its  progreffion.  Thus  they 
fay  that  Minerva  was  affimilafed  to  Mentor,  Mercury  to  the  bird  called 
the  fea-gull,  and  Apollo  to  a  hawk  ;  indicating  by  this  their  more  daemo- 
niacal  orders,  into  which  they  proceed  from  thofe  of  a  fuperior  rank. 
Hence,  when  they  defcribe  the  divine  advents  of  the  Gods,  they  en- 
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deavour  to  preferve  them  formlefs  and  unfigured.  Thus,  when  Minerva 
appears  to  Achilles1,  and  becomes  vifible  to  him  alone,  the  whole  camp 
being  prefent,  there  Homer  does  not  even  fabuloufly  afcribe  any  form 
and  figure  to  the  goddefs,  but  only  fays  that  fhe  was  prefent,  without 
expreffing  the  manner  in  which  Ihe  was  prefent.  But  when  they 
intend  to  fignify  angelic  appearances,  they  introduce  the  Gods  under 
various  forms,  but  thefe  fuch  as  are  total;  as  for  inftance,  a  human 
form,  or  one  common  to  man  or  woman  indefinitely.  For  thus,  again,, 
Neptune  and  Minerva  were  prefent  with  Achilles  : 

Neptune  and  Pallas  hafte  to  his  relief. 

And  thus  in  human  form  addrefs  the  chief*. 

Lallly,  when  they  relate  demoniacal  advents,  then  they  do  not  think 
it  improper  to  delcribe  their  mutations  into  individuals  and  partial 

natures ;  whether  into  particular  men,  or  other  animals.  For  the  lair 
of  thofe  genera  that  are  the  perpetual  attendants  of  the  Gods  are 
manifefted  by  thefe  figures.  And  here  you  may  fee  how  particulars  of 
this  kind  are  devifed  according  to  the  order  of  things.  For  that  which 
is  fimple  is  adapted  to  a  divine  nature,  that  which  is  univerfal  to  an 

angelic,  and  the  rational  nature  to  both  thefe ;  and  that  which  is  par¬ 

tial  and  irrational  accords  with  a  daemoniacal  nature  :  for  a  life  of  this 
kind  is  connected  with  the  daemoniacal  order.  And  thus  much  con¬ 
cerning  the  modes  according  to  which  the  Homeric  fables  devife 

mutations  of  things  immutable,  and  introduce  various  forms  to  uniform 
natures. 

VIII.  CONCERNING  THE  DREAM1  SENT  TO  AGAMEMNON,  WHICH 
APPEARS  TO  ACCUSE  THE  GODS  OF  FALSEHOOD,  AND  HOW  IT  MAY 
BE  SHOWN  THAT  A  DIVINE  NATURE  IS  VOID  OF  FALSEHOOD. 

It  now  remains  that  we  fpeak  concerning  the  dream  fent  by  Jupiter 
to  Agamemnon  ;  for  Socrates,  at  the  end  of  his  theological  types,  repro- 

\  Iliad.  lib.  i.  ?  Iliad.  21.  ver..  285. 
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bates  this,  becaufe  the  whole  of  a  divine  and  daemoniacal  nature  is  with¬ 
out  falfehood,  as  he  collects  by  demondrative  arguments.  But  Homer 
fays  that  Agamemnon  was  deceived  through  this  dream.  Though,  is 
it  not  abfurd,  if  this  dream  is  from  Jupiter,  according  to  the  affertion 
of  the  poet,  that  this  alone  nearly,  of  all  the  particulars  which  are 
mentioned  as  deriving  their  origin  from  Jupiter,  Ihould  be  attended 
with  fraud  ? 

In  anfwer  to  this  objection,  we  may  fay  what  is  ufually  afferted  by 
moil;  of  the  interpreters,  that  the  fallacy  had  its  fubfidence  in  the 
phantafy  of  Agamemnon.  For  Jupiter  in  his  fpeech  to  the  dream, 
and  the  dream  again  in  its  addrefs  to  Agamemnon,  evidently  indicate 
that  it  would  be  requihte  to  call  together  all  the  army,  and  to  attack 
the  enemy  with  all  his  forces ;  for  this  is  the  meaning  of  the  word 
Trarcrulitf,  which  is  ufed  in  both  the  fpeeches.  But  Agamemnon,  not 
underdanding  the  mandate,  negleCted  the  greated  part  of  his  army, 
and,  engaging  in  battle  without  the  aid  of  Achilles,  was  frudrated  in 
his  expectations  through  his  unfkilfulnefs  in  judging  of  divine  vihons. 
So  that  Jupiter  is  not  the  caufe  of  the  deception,  but  he  who  did  not 
properly  underhand  the  mandates  of  Jupiter. 

We  fhall  alfo  add  the  folution  given  by  our  preceptor  Syrianus,  which  both 
accedes  to  the  meaning  of  Homer  and  the  truth  of  things.  For,  if  J  upiter  is 
reprefented  as  providing  for  the  honour  of  the  hero  Achilles,  and  confulting 
how  he  may  dedroy  the  greated  number  of  the  Greeks,  is  it  not  necedary 
that  he  mud  previoudy  comprehend  in  himfelf  the  caufe  of  the  deception  ? 
For,  if  Achilles  had  been  adociated  with  the  army,  the  Greeks  would  not 
have  been  dedroyed,  nor  would  they  have  been  punifhed  for  their  unjuft 
conduCt  towards  him.  It  is  better  therefore  to  fay  that  the  deception  was 
from  divinity  for  the  good  of  the  deceived.  For  good  is  better  than  truth. 
And  among  the  Gods,  indeed,  they  are  conjoined  with  each  other:  for 
neither  is  intellect  without  divinity,  nor  divinity  without  an  intellectual 
effence.  But  in  their  participants  they  are  often  feparated ;  and  good  is  pro¬ 
duced  through  falfehood,  and  truth  is  frudrated  of  good.  Whence  alfo  So¬ 
crates  himfelf,  when  he  is  framing  laws  for  the  guardians  of  his  republic, 
orders  falfehood  to  be  employed,  through  the  opinion  of  the  dupid,  who 
are  not  otherwife  able  to  obtain  the  good  which  is  adapted  to  their  con¬ 
dition* 
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dition.  If  therefore  it  be  faid  that  divinity  benefits  fome  through  truth, 
and  others  through  falfehood,  and  at  the  fame  time  leads  all  of  them  to 
good,  it  is  by  no  means  wonderful.  For,  of  generated  natures,  fome 
lubfifl:  without  matter,  but  others  with  matter,  in  which  fallacy  is  inherent; 
or,  rather,  matter  is  true  fallacy  itfelf.  So  that,  in  the  providence  of  fouls, 
if  they  are,  as  we  have  faid,  variouOy  benefited  by  divinity,  fome  immateri¬ 
ally  through  truth,  but  others  materially  through  falfehood,  fuch  providen¬ 
tial  energy  will  be  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  Gods. 

But,  if  it  be  requifite,  this  alfo  may  be  afferted,  that  deception  and  falfe¬ 
hood  are  generated  in  the  participant,  and  that  this  takes  place  according 
to  the  will  of  divinity,  that  he  who  has  aCted  erroneoufly  may  through  the 
deception  become  more  worthy  :  -  juft  as  that  which  is  material  is  gene¬ 
rated  in  thefe  lower  regions,  but  fubfifts  according  to  demiurgic  providence, 
that  there  may  be  generation  and  corruption  in  order  to  the  completion  of 
the  univerfe.  Divinity  therefore  does  not  deceive,  but  he  who  is  deceived 
is  deceived  by  himfelf;  and  this  takes  place,  according  to  the  will  of  divinity, 
for  the  good  of  him  who  fuftains  the  deception.  For,  God  making  immate¬ 
rially,  that  which  is  generated  is  generated  materially  ;  and  he  energizing 
impartibly,  that  which  proceeds  from  this  energy,  receives  its  completion 
partibly ;  and  he  fignifying  intellectually,  falfehood  obtains  a  fhadowy  fub- 
fiftence  in  the  being  that  receives  what  is  fignified.  But  the  divine  poet 
himfelf  manifefls,  that,  truth  dwelling  with  the  Gods,  deception  is  generated 
from  the  opinion  of  the  recipients,  when  he  makes  Jupiter  commanding 
the  dream  fay — 

Ail  that  I  order  tell  with  perfect  truth. 

How  then  is  there  falfehood  in  divinity,  according  to  Homer?  And  how  is 
divinity  the  caufe  of  deception  ?  Unlefs  it  fhould  be  faid  he  is  the  caufe  in 
fuch  a  manner,  as  that  neither  is  the  fhadowy  fubfiftence  of  deception  in 
thefe  lower  regions  contrary  to  his  will.  But  the  habit  of  youth  is  incapa¬ 
ble  of  diftitiguilhing  and  contemplating,  how,  wholes  remaining  void  of  evil, 
in  the  natures  which  receive  them  divifibly  evil  appears  ;  how,  natures 
more  excellent  than  ours  not  deceiving,  we  are  often  deceived  ;  and  how, 
when  deceived,  we  fuffer  this  according  to  the  will  of  providence.  Hence 
,vol.  1.  z  Socrates 
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Socrates  is  not  willing  that  young  men  fhould  hear  things  of  this  kind,  as 
being  incapable  of  forming  properly  diftina  opinions  of  things. 

IX.  A  COMMON  APOLOGY  BOTH  FOR  THE  HOMERIC  AND  PLATONIC 
FABLES,  IN  WHICH  THEY  SPEAK  OF  THE  JUDGMENTS  IN  HADES,  OF 
SOULS,  AND  THE  DIFFERENT  ALLOTMENTS  WHICH  THEY  RECEIVE 
ON  DEPARTING  FROM  THEIR  BODIES,  ACCORDING  TO  THE  IDIOMS  OF 
THE  LIFE  IN  THE  BODY, 

Having  then  difcuffed  thefe  things,  let  us  examine  what  is  written  in  the 
third  book  of  the  Republic,  and,  prior  to  other  things,  what  the  poet  either 
himfelf  afferts,  or  introduces  another  afferting,  mythologically  concerning 
Hades;  and  let  us.confider  whether  they  contain  any  thing  of  truth,  and  ac¬ 
cord  with  the  narrations  of  Plato.  What  then  are  we  to  underhand,  when 
the  poet  reprefents  Achilles  as  preferring  fervitude  in  the  prefent  life  to 
the  pofteffion  of  every  thing  in  Hades  ?  What  is  the  meaning  of  thofe  dread¬ 
ful  habitations,  which  are  odious  to  the  Gods,  of  the  image  and  the  foul,  of 
lhades  wandering  without  intelledl,  of  lives  compared  to  fhadows,  of  the 
lamentations  of  fouls  paffing  thither,  of  their  being  affimilated  to  bats,  of 
fmoke,  a  crafhing  noife,  and  luch  like  particulars,  which  the  poems  of  Ho¬ 
mer  contain  ?  What  likewife  are  the  rivers  in  Hades,  and  thofe  appellations 
which  are  the  moft  tragical  ?  For  thefe  Socrates  reprobates,  but  at  the  fame 
time  adds,  what  is  common  to  all  fables,  ‘‘that  they  contribute  to  fomething 
elfe;  but  we  (fays  he)  are  afraid  for  our  guardians,  left  from  thefe  terrible 
relations,  they  fhould  think  death  to  be  dreadful.” 

However,  that  Socrates  himfelf  in  many  places  ufes  names  and  ^enigmas  of 
this  kind,  is  obvious  to  every  one.  For,  that  I  may  omit  the  rivers  mentioned 
in  the  Phaedo,  the  wanderings  of  fouls,  their  anxieties,  the  three  roads,  the 
puniftiments,  the  being  carried  in  rivers,  the  lamentations  and  exclamations 
there,  and  the  fupplications  of  injurers  to  the  injured,  of  all  which  Plato 
fays  Hades  is  full  ; — though  thefe  things  fhould  be  omitted,  yet  does  not 
what  we  find  written  at  the  end  of  the  Republic  accord  with  the  intention 
of  the  Homeric  poetry,  viz.  the  bellowing  mouth,  Tartarus,  fiery  daemons, 
the  tearing  off  the  flefh  of  the  tyrant  Aridseus,  and  fouls  full  of  duft  and 
.filth?  For,  what  is  there  in  thefe  which  falls  fhort  of  the  tragical  in  the  ex- 

6  treme  r 
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treme  ?  So  that  for  the  fame  reafon  thefe  alfo  are  to  be  rejected,  or  the  Ho¬ 
meric  dodtrine  is  not  to  be  reprehended.  In  defence  of  both  therefore, 
whether  fome  Epicurean  or  any  other  endeavours  to  accufe  fuch-like  fables, 
we  fay,  that  the  habits  of  fouls  liberated  from  the  body  are  different,  and 
the  places  of  the  univerfe  are  multiform,  into  which  they  are  introduced. 
Of  thefe  alfo  fome  are  fo  feparated  from  mortal  inftruments,  as  neither 
to  have  any  habitude  to  things  of  a  vvorfe  condition,  nor  to  be  filled  with  the 
tumult  which  they  contain,  and  material  inanity.  The  vehicles  of  fuch  are 
neceffarily  pure  and  luciform,  not  disturbed  by  material  vapours,  nor  thick¬ 
ened  by  a  terreftrial  nature.  But  others  who  are  not  yet  perfectly  purified  by 
philofophy,  but  are  drawn  down  to  an  affedlion  towards  the  teftaceous 
body,  and  purfue  a  life  conjoined  with  this, — thele  exhibit  fuch  like  vehicles 
fufpended  from  their  effence  to  thofe  who  are  capable  of  beholding  them, 
viz.  fhadowy,  material,  drawing  downwards  by  their  weight,  and  attradl- 
ing  much  of  a  mortal  condition.  Hence  Socrates,  in  the  Phaedo,  fays  that 
fuch  fouls,  rolling  about  fepulchres,  exhibit  fhadowy  phantafms  ;  and  the 
poet  relates  that  they  are  impelled  along  fimilar  to  fhadows. 

Further  ftill,  of  thofe  fouls  which  yet  embrace  a  corporeal  life  there  are 
many  differences.  For  fome  live  a  more  pradlic  life,  and,  not  yet  deferting 
a  life  of  this  kind,  embrace  an  organ  adapted  to  practical  energies,  from 
which  when  they  are  feparated  they  are  indignant ;  as  was  the  cafe  with 
the  foul  of  Patroclus, 

Which  leaving  youth  and  manhood  wail’d  its  fate. 

And  when  in  Hades,  they  ftill  defire  an  affociation  with  this  organ,  as  did 
the  foul  of  Achilles  *,  becaufe  he  preferred  a  life  on  earth  to  a  feparate  life, 
according  to  which  he  was  not  able  to  energize,  but  very  much  excelled  in 
an  active  life.  Others  again,  through  the  infelicity  of  their  condition,  eager¬ 
ly  embrace  the  teftaceous  body,  and  think  that  the  life  conjoined  with  it  dif¬ 
fers  in  no  refpeft  from  the  proper  life  of  the  foul.  Such  as  thefe  the 
divine  poetry  of  Homer  ailimilates  to  bats,  as  looking  to  that  which  is 

1  Heroes  are  divided  into  two  kinds :  thofe  that  energize  according  to  practical,  and  thofe 
that  energize  according  to  intellectual  virtue.  Achilles  was  a  hero  of  the  former  clafs,  and 
Hercules  of  the  latter.  For  an  ample  account  of  the  charaCteriftics  of  thefe  two  kinds, 
fee  my  Paufanias,  vol.  iii.  p.  229. 
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dark  in  the  univerfe,  and  its  very  extremity,  and  which  may  be  denominated 
a  flupendous  cavern;  and  as  having  the  winged  nature  of  the  foul  grofs  and 
terreflrial.  Is  it  therefore  wonderful  that  Achilles,  who  poffeffed  practical  vir¬ 
tue,  fhould  defire  a  life  in  conjunction  with  body,  and  which  was  capable 
of  being  fubfervient  to  his  actions?  For  Hercules,  being  purified  through  the 
telefiric  fcience,  and  partaking  of  undefiled  fruits,  obtained  a  perfect  reflora- 
tion  among  the  Gods  ;  whence  the  poet  lays  of  him, 

lie  with  th’  immortal  Gods  delighted  lives. 

And  beauteous  Hebe  crowns  his  joys. — - — 

But  Achilles,  fince  he  embraces  re&itude  in  practical  affairs,  and  the  pre- 
fent  life,  purfues  alfo  and  defires  an  inftrument  adapted  to  this  life.  Plato 
himfelf,  therefore,  alfo  fays  that  fouls  according  to  the  manners  to  which 
they  have  been  accuftomed,  make  choice  of  fecondary  lives.  Is  not  this 
likewife  worthy  of  admiration  in  the  divine  tradition  of  Homer — I  mean  the 
feparation  of  the  foul  from  its  image,  and  intellect  from  the  foul  ?  Alfo 
that  the  foul  is  laid  to  life  the  image  1 ,  but  that  intellect  is  more  divine 
than  both  thefe  ?  And  again,  that  the  image  and  the  foul  may  in  a  certain 
refped  be  known  while  yet  detained  in  the  body  ;  and  that  the  foul  takes 
care  of  and  providentially  attends  to  the  teflaceous  body,  and,  when  this  is  not 
effeCled,  defires  its  accomplifhment ;  but  that  intellect  is  incomprehenfible 
by  our  phantaftic  and  figured  motions  ?  Hence  Achilles,  on  beholding  Patro- 
clus  fpeaking  concerning  the  burial  of  his  body,  was  led  to  believe  that  the 
foul  and  its  image  were  in  Hades,  but  that  intellect  was  not  there,  nor  pru¬ 
dence,  by  which  thefe  are  ufed.  For  the  energies  of  the  irrational  life  haft- 
en.ed  to  adopt  this  pofition,  but  could  not  credit  the  reception  of  the  intellec¬ 
tual  foul  in  Hades  from  the  vifions  of  dreams. 

Does  it  not  alfo  mod  perfeCtly  accord  with  things  themfelves  to  fay,  that 
the  multitude  of  fouls  depart  from  their  bodies  lamenting,  and  are  divulfed 
from  them  with  difficulty,  through  the  alluring  life  and  manifold  pleafures 
which  they  enjoy  in  them  ?  For  every  corporeal  pleafure,  as  Socrates  fays 
in  the  Phasdo,  as  if  armed  with  a  nail,  faftens  the  foul  to  the  body. 


*  The  irrational  part  of  the  foul  is  the  image  of  the  rational,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
rational  foul  is  the  image  of  intellect.  Body  alfo  is  the  image  of  the  irrational  foul,  and 
matter,  or  the  lait  of  things,  is  the  image  of  body. 


And 
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And  fuch  fouls  after  deferting  their  bodies  ufe  fhadowy  vehicles,  which 
are  difturbed  by  the  ponderous  and  terrene  vapours  1  of  the  Sirens,  and 
utter  an  uncertain  voice,  and  a  material  found,  which  the  Homeric 
poetry  denominates  a  crafhing  noife.  For,  as  the  inftruments  of  amend¬ 
ing  fouls  emit  a  harmonious  found,  and  appear  to  poffefs  an  elegant 
and  well-meafured  motion,  fo  the  found  of  more  irrational  fouls  defend¬ 
ing  under  the  earth  is  fimilar  to  a  crafhing  noife,  bearing  an  image  of  an 
appetitive  and  phantaftic  life  alone.  Nor  muft  we  think  that  the 
places  in  Hades,  and  the  tribunals  under  the  earth,  and  the  rivers 
which  both  Homer  and  Plato  teach  us  are  there,  are  merely  fabulous 
prodigies  :  but,  as  many  and  all- various  places  are  afligned  to  fouls  afcend- 
ing  to  the  heavens,  according  to  the  allotments  which  are  there ;  in 
like  manner  it  is  proper  to  believe  that  places  under  the  earth  are 
prepared  for  thofe  fouls  that  Rill  require  punifhment  and  purification. 
Thefe  places,  as  they  contain  the  various  defluxions  of  the  elements 
on  the  earth,  are  called  by  poets  rivers  and  ftreams.  They  likevvife 
contain  different  orders  of  prefiding  daemons ;  fome  of  whom  are  of 
an  avenging,  others  of  a  punifhing,  others  of  a  purifying,  and,  laftly, 
others  of  a  judicial  charadteriftic.  But  if  the  Homeric  poetry  calls 
thefe  places 

Horrid  and  dark,  and  odious  to  the  Gods, 

neither  is  it  proper  to  condemn  it  for  this.  For  fouls  are  terrified 
through  the  variety  and  phantafy  of  the  prefiding  daemons  which  are 
there.  The  infernal  region  likewife  is  extended  according  to  all- various 
allotments,  adapted  to  the  different  habits  of  thofe  that  delcend  thither  *. 
It  is  alfo  moft  remote  from  the  Gods,  as  being  the  extremity  of  the 
univerfe,  and  as  poffefling  much  of  material  diforder,  and  never  enjoy¬ 
ing  the  fplendor  of  the  folar  rays.  And  thus  much  concerning  thofe 
verfes  which  Socrates  thinks  fhould  be  obliterated,  and  fhould  by  no 

1  For  <xy/xuv  here  read  ar/xav. 

a  Inftead  of  reading  the  latter  part  of  this  fentence,  and  the  beginning  of  the  next,,  as 
jt  is  erro neoufly  printed  in  the  original,  viz.  Qtpeutvuv  7roppcinaru.  T«  Je  tc ti&c.  it  is  neceffary 
to  read,  as  in  the  iranflation,  tptpopuvu y.  IJoppcorccTu  cjti  &e. 
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means  be  heard  by  thofe  whom  he  educates  :  for  through  thefe,  fays 
he,  the  love  of  the  foul  for  the  body  will  be  increafed,  and  a  feparation 
from,  it  will  appear  to  be  of  all  things  molt  dreadful. 

X.  WHAT  THE  CAUSES  ARE  THROUGH  WHICH  THE  POETRY  OF  HOMER 
ASCRIBES  LAMENTATIONS  BOTH  TO  HEROES  AND  GODS  ;  AND  LIKE¬ 
WISE  TO  THE  BEST  OF  HEROES  AND  THE  GREATEST  OF  THE  GODS. 

It  now  follows  that  we  fhould  confider  how  the  poetry  of  Homer  does 
not  reprefent  one  of  us  weeping  and  lamenting,  when  he  alfo  afcribes 
thefe  effects  of  forrow  to  his  heroes,  but  makes  the  Gods  themfelves  to 
weep,  for  the  death  of  mortals  whom  they  loved ;  though,  according 
to  Plato,  Socrates  neither  wept,  nor  buffered  any  perturbation  of  mind,  when 
his  familiars  wept  on  account  of  his  approaching  death;  but  Apollodorus,who 
wept  abundantly,  and  any  other  who  was  fimilarly  afre&ed,  were  reproved 
by  their  matter.  But  the  divine  poet  reprefents  his  heroes  immoderately 
lamenting  the  lofs  of  their  familiars.  And,  though  fome  one  fhould  fav 
that  fuch  things  as  the  following  became  Priam  who  was  a  barbarian,  and 
more  irrational  in  his  conduct : 

Roll’d  in  the  dull  he  fuppliant  call’d  on  all. 

And  nam’d  them  one  by  one  * : 

yet  is  it  not  abfurd  that  Achilles,  the  foil  of  a  goddefs,  fhould  at  one  time 
lie  fupine,  at  another  prone,  and,  at  another  on  his  fide,  and,  defiling  his 
head  with  dutt,  weep  in  a  very  puerile  manner  ?  And  even  if  fuch  paffions 
were  proper  in  men  who  are  allotted  a  mortal  nature,  yet  they  ought  not 
to  be  afcribed  to  the  Gods  themfelves.  Why  then  is  it  requifite  that 
Thetis  fhould  fay  weeping: 

Ah  wretched  me  !  unfortunately  brave 
A  fon  I  bore  2. 

For  a  divine  nature  is  ettablifhed  very  remote  from  pleafure  and  pain. 
But  though  fome  one  fhould  dare  to  introduce  the  Gods  attested  in  this 

3  Iliad.  18. 


\  Iliad.  22. 
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manner  %  yet  it  is  not  fit  that  the  greateft  of  the  Gods  fhould  lament  and 
mourn  both  for  HeCtor  when  purfued  by  Achilles,  and  for  his  fon  Sarpedon, 
and  exclaim  refpeCting  both,  Ah  me  !  For  fuch  an  imitation  does  not 
appear  to  be  in  any  refpeCt  adapted  to  its  paradigms,  fince  it  afcribes  tears 
to  things  without  tears,  pain  to  things  void  of  pain,  and  in  fhort  paffion  to 
things  free  from  paffion.  Thefe  things  Socrates  reprobates  in  Homer,  and 
expels  from  the  education  of  youth,  fearful  left  fome  impediment  fhould 
arife,  through  fuch-like  affertions,  to  a  right  difcipline  according  to  virtue. 
For  education  is  particularly  converfant  with  plealuje  and  pain  ;  which  be¬ 
ing  increafed,  the  legiflator  muft  necefTarily  be  fruftrated  of  his  proper  end. 

To  thefe  objections  we  reply,  that  fince  the  poet  introduces  heroes 
engaged  in  practical  affairs,  and  living  a  life  adapted  to  thefe,  he  very 
properly  reprefents  them  as  affeCted  with  particular  events,  and  living 
conformably  to  fuch  affections.  For  to  philofophers,  and  thofe  who 
energize  catharticall)',  pleafures  and  pains,  and  the  mixtures  of  thefe,  are 
by  no  means  adapted  ;  fince  they  are  feparated  from  thefe,  lay  afide  all 
the  trifling  of  mortality,  and  harten  to  be  diverted  of  the  forms  of  life 
with  which  they  are  furrounded  from  the  elements,  rapidly  withdrawing 
themfelves  from  material  paffions  the  offspring  of  generation.  But  plea¬ 
fures,  pains,  fympathies,  and  a  fcene  of  all-various  paffions,  are  coordi¬ 
nated  to  thofe  engaged  in  war,  and  who  energize  according  to  the  paffive 
part  of  the  foul.  And  how  could  the  vehement  about  actions  take  place, 
without  the  impulfe  of  the  appetites  ?  Priam,  therefore,  and  x^chilles, 
neither  being  philofophers,  nor  willing  to  feparate  themfelves  from  gene¬ 
ration,  nor  living  after  the  manner  of  the  guardians  of  Plato’s  republic, — if 
they  lament  and  commiferate  their  familiars,  it  is  by  no  means  wonderful* 
For  the  lofs  of  friends,  the  being  deftitute  of  children,  and  the  fubverfions 
of  cities,  appear  to  warriors  to  impart  a  great  portion  of  mifery.  The 
accompliffiment  of  mighty  deeds,  therefore,  is  adapted  to  thefe,  as  being 
allotted  an  heroic  nature  ;  and  in  conjunction  with  this  the  pathetic,  from 
their  being  converfant  with  particulars. 

With  refpeCt  to  the  Gods,  however,  when  they  are  faid  to  weep  for  or 

1  i.  e.  Jupiter,  who  is  called  the  greatejl  of  the  Gods,  with  reference  to  the  mundane  Gods, 
of  whom  he  is  the  demiurgus  and  father.  For,  that  he  is  not  the  firlt  God,  is  evident  from 
the  Cratylus,  Timaeus  and  Parmeiiides  of  Plato ;  which  fee. 
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lament  thofe  that  are  mod  dear  to  them,  another  mode  of  interpretation 
is  to  be  adopted,  and  which  was  formerly  admitted  by  the  authors  of 
fables,  who  indicated  by  tears  the  providence  of  the  Gods  about  mortal, 
generated,  and  perifhable  natures.  For  this  objed  of  providential  energy 
naturally  calling  for  tears  afforded  a  pretext  to  the  inventors  of  fables  ; 
and  through  thefe  they  obfcurely  fignified  providence  itfelf.  Hence  fome 
one,  in  a  hymn  to  the  Sun,  fays, 

Phoebus,  the  much-enduring  race  of  men 

Thy  tears  excite1.— - 

And  on  this  account,  in  the  myderies  alfo,  we  mydically  aflame  (acred 
lamentations,  as  lymbols  of  the  providence  pertaining  to  us  from  more 
excellent  natures.  Thetis  therefore,  and  Jupiter,  are  faid  to  lament  thofe 
mod;  dear  to  them,  when  in  extreme  danger — not  that  they  are  paffively 
difpofed  after  the  manner  of  men,  but  becaufe  a  certain  feparate  provi¬ 
dence  proceeds  from  them,  and  gifts  to  particulars.  And  when  the  order 
of  the  univerfe  concurs  with  this  divifible  providence,  the  preferving 
energy  of  that  which  provides  is  unimpeded  ;  but  when  this  order  oppofes, 
and  that  which  is  the  objed  of  a  particular  providence,  as  being  a  part  of 
the  univerfe,  and  allotted  generation,  fudains  that  corruption  which  is 
adapted  to  its  nature,  then  fables,  adducing  the  idiom  or  peculiarity  of  the 
providence  which  this  objed  received  according  to  its  order,  fay  that  the 
powers  who  exert  this  providential  energy  lament,  but  not  with  excla¬ 
mation  :  fo  that  grief  with  them  is  a  fign  of  the  energy  of  a  particular 
providence  about  individuals.  After  this  manner,  then,  we  attribute 
lamentations  to  the  firfh  Gods  ;  fince  the  greated  and  mod  perfed  2  of 
myftical  facrifices  (t-s^stcu)  deliver  in  the  arcana  certain  facred  lamentations 
of  Proferpine  and  Ceres,  and  of  the  greated  3  goddefs  herfelf. 

But  it  is  by  no  means  wonderful  if  the  lad  of  the  genera  which  are  the 
perpetual  attendants  of  the  Gods,  and  which  proximately  attend  to  the 
affairs  of  mortals,  in  confequence  of  employing  appetites  and  paffions,  and 
having  their  life  in  thefe,  fhould  rejoice  in  the  fafety  of  the  objeds  of 

,  1  A anpva.  /j.ev  credev  e<7Ti  ttoXot Xyi/auv  (lege  ysvo;  avfyav. 

2  viz.  the  EleuCnian  myfteries. 

3  viz.  Rhea,  who  is  the  mother  of  the  Gods. 
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their  providence,  but  be  afflidted  and  indignant  when  they  are  corrupted, 
and  fhould  fufter  a  mutation  according  to  paffions  : 

The  Nymphs  lament  when  trees  are  leaflets  found  j 
But  when  the  trees  through  fertilizing  rain 
In  leaves  abound,  the  Nymphs  rejoice  again — 

fays  a  certain  poet.  For  all  things  fubfift  divinely  in  the  Gods,  but 
diviiibly  and  demoniacally  in  the  divided  guardians  of  our  nature.  And 
thus  much  may  fuffice  concerning  the  lamentations  of  the  Gods. 

XT.  WHAT  THE  CAUSE  IS  OF  THE  LAUGHTER  ASCRIBED  TO  THE  GODS 
IN  FABLES,  AND  WHY  THE  POETRY  OF  HOMER  MAKES  THE  GODS 
TO  LAUGH  IMMODERATELY  AT  VULCAN. 

Let  us  in  the  next  place  confider  whether  fables  properly  attribute  to 
the  Gods  a  paffion  contrary  to  that  which  we  have  juft  now  difeufted,  viz. 
immoderate  laughter,  and  which  is  thought  worthy  of  reprehenfion  by 
Socrates. 

Vulcan  miriiftrant  when  the  Gods  beheld-, 

Amidft  them  laughter  unextinguifh’d  rofe  r. 

What  then  is  the  laughter  of  the  Gods  ?  and  why  do  they  laugh  in 
confequence  of  Vulcan  moving  and  energizing  ?  Theologifts,  therefore, 
fay  that  Vulcan,  as  we  have  elfewhere  obferved,  is  the  demiurgus  and 
maker  of  every  thing  apparent  *.  Hence  he  is  faid  to  have  conftrudtcd 
habitations  for  the  Gods~ 

Then  to  their  proper  domes  the  Gods  depart, 

Form’d  by  lame  Vulean  with  tranfeendent  art. 

And  this,  in  confequence  of  preparing  for  them  mundane  receptacles. 
He  is  alfo  faid  to  be  lame  in  both  his  feet,  becaufe  his  fabrication  is  without 

3  Iliad,  lib.  i.  circa  finem. 

'  viz.  He  is  the  artificer  of  the  whole  of  a  corporeal  nature.  Proclus  alfo,  fomewhere  in  his 
comment  on  the  Timaeus,  afligns  another  reafon  for  the  fidlion  of  Vulcan’s  lamencfs,  viz. 
becaufe  he  is  the  fabricator  of  things  laft  in  the  progreffions  of  being  (for  fuch  are  bodies),  and 
which  are  not  able  to  proceed  into  another  order.  I  prefer  this  explanation  to  the  former. 

VOL.  I.  2  A  legs. 
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legs.  For  that  which  is  moved  with  a  motion  about  intellect  and  prudence 
does  not,  fays  Timaeus,  require  feet.  He  is  likewile  laid  to  prefide  over 
the  brazier’s  art,  and  he  himfelf  energizes  working  in  brafs.  Hence,  in 
the  poetry  of  Homer,  heaven  is  often  celebrated  as  brazen  ;  and  many 
other  particulars  confirm  this  opinion.  But  fince  every  providential 
energy  about  a  fenfible  nature ,  according  to  which  the  Gods  affifl  the 
fabrication  of  Vulcan,  is  faid  to  be  the  f[iort  of  divinity,  hence  Timaeus 
alfo  appears  to  me  to  call  the  mundane  Gods  junior ,  as  prefiding  over  things 
which  are  perpetually  in  generation,  or  becoming  to  be,  and  which  may 
be  confidered  as  ludicrous.  The  authors  of  fables  are  accuftomed  to  call 
this  peculiarity  of  the  providence  of  the  Gods  energizing  about  the  world, 
laughter.  And  when  the  poet  fays  that  the  Gods,  being  delighted  with  the 
motion  of  Vulcan,  laughed  with  inextinguifhable  laughter,  nothing  elle  is 
indicated  than  that  they  are  cooperating  artificers  ;  that  they  jointly  give 
perfection  to  the  art  of  Vulcan,  and  fupernally  impart  joy  to  the  univerfe. 
For  Vulcan  fufpends  all  their  mundane  receptacles,  and  extends  to  the 
providence  of  the  Gods  whole  phyfical  powers.  But  the  Gods,  energizing 
with  a  facility  adapted  to  their  nature,  and  not  departing  1  from  their 
proper  hilarity,  confer  on  thefe  powers  alfo  their  charaCteriftic  gifts,  and 
move  wholes  by  their  perfeCtive  providence.  In  fhort,  we  muff  define  the 
laughter  of  the  Gods  to  be  their  exuberant  energy  in  the  univerfe,  and  the 
caufe  of  the  gladnefs  of  all  mundane  natures.  But,  as  fuch  a  providence 
is  incomprehenfible,  and  the  communication  of  all  goods  from  the  Gods  is 
never-failing,  we  muff  allow  that  the  poet  very  properly  calls  their  laughter 
unextinguifhed.  And  here  you  may  again  fee  how  what  we  have  faid  is 
conformable  to  the  nature  of  things.  For  fables  do  not  affert  that  the  Gods 
always  weep,  but  that  they  laugh  without  ceafing.  For  fears  are  fymbols 
of  their  providence  in  mortal  and  frail  concerns,  and  which  now  rife  into 
exigence,  and  then  perifli ;  but  laughter  is  a  fign  of  their  energy  in  W’holes, 
and  thofe  perfect  natures  in  the  univerfe  which  are  perpetually  moved  with 
undeviating  famenefs.  On  which  account  I  think,  when  we  divide  demi¬ 
urgic  productions  into  Gods  and  men,  we  attribute  laughter  to  the  gene¬ 
ration  of  the  Gods,  but  tears  to  the  formation  of  men  and  animals  ;  whence 

*  Inftead  of  xa<  rm;  oumas  tv7raQua$  a^ara^sm,  read  xai  tks  cjhei«j  tvtradzias  ov%  etfirtajimt. 

the 
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the  poet  whom  we  have  before  mentioned,  in  his  hymn  to  the  Sun,  fays, 

Mankind’s  laborious  race  thy  tears  excite. 

But  the  Gods,  laughing,  blofiom’d  into  light. 

But  when  we  make  a  divifion  into  things  celeftial  and  fublunary,  again 
after  the  fame  manner  we  muft  afiign  laughter  to  the  former,  and  tears 
to  the  latter  ;  and  when  we  reafon  concerning  the  generations  and  cor¬ 
ruptions  of  fublunary  natures  themfelves,  we  mull  refer  the  former  to 
the  laughter,  and  the  latter  to  the  tears,  of  the  Gods.  Hence,  in  the 
myfteries  alfo,  thofe  who  prefide  over  facred  inftitutions  order  both  thefe 
to  be  celebrated  at  Bated  times.  And  we  have  elfewhere  obferved,  that 
the  fhipid  are  neither  able  to  underftand  things  employed  by  theurgifts 
in  fecrecy,  nor  fi&ions  of  this  kind.  For  the  hearing  of  both  thefe, 
when  unaccompanied  with  fcience,  produces  dire  and  abfurd  confufion 
in  the  lives  of  the  multitude,  with  relped  to  the  reverence  pertaining  to 
divinity. 

XII.  AN  APOLOGY  FOR  THOSE  PARTS  IN  THE  POETRY  OF  HOMER, 
WHICH  APPEAR  IN  ALL-VARIOUS  WAYS  TO  EXCITE  THE  HEARERS  TO 
A  CONTEMPT  OF  TEMPERANCE. 

It  now  follows  that  we  fhould  conlider  whether  the  poems  of  Homer 
are  inimical  to  the  acquisition  of  temperance.  The  greateft  fpecies  there¬ 
fore  of  temperance,  fays  Socrates,  is  reverence  towards  governors  ;  the 
next  to  this  is  a  command  over  the  pleafures  and  defires  of  the  foul ;  and 
there  is  a  third  confequent  to  thefe,  which  we  fhall  fhortly  after  contem¬ 
plate.  Achilles  appears  to  have  erred  according  to  the  firB  of  thefe,  when 
he  freely  fays  to  the  commander  of  all  the  Grecian  forces, 

Drunkard,  dog-eyed,  with  heart  of  deer  1  ! 

But  Ulyfifes  according  to  the  third  of  thefe,  when,  defining  the  moft  beau- 


1  Iliad,  lib.  I. 
2  A  2 
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tiful  life,  he  fays  that  he  particularly  approves  that  polity  of  men  in  which 
there  are 

The  heav’n-taught  poet,  and  enchanting  ftrain  ; 

The  well-fill’d  palace,  the  perpetual  feaft, 

A  land  rejoicing,  and  a  people  bleft  ! 

The  plenteous  hoard  high-heap’d  with  cates  divine,. 

And  o’er  the  foaming  bowl  the  laughing  wine  1  1 

For  in  thefe  verfes  he  places  the  end  of  life  in  nothing  elfe  than  variety  of 
pleafure,  and  the  gratification  of  defire.  Such  then  being  the  objections 
made  by  Socrates  to  the  verfes  of  Homer,  in  anfwer  to  the  fird  we  favy 
that  thofe  guardians  which  he  places  over  his  city,  and  who  are  allotted 
fuch  a  tranfcendency,  on  account  of  their  erudition  and  virtue,  over  thofe 
whom  they  govern,  demand"  the  mold  abundant  and  the  greated  honour, 
both  from  their  alTociates  and  all  others  ;  as  they  are  truly  the  faviours 
and  benefactors  of  the  whole  polity  over  which  they  prefide  :  nor  is  it  to 
be  fuppofed  that  the  governed  will  ever  fufFer  any  thing  unholy  or  vfnjud 
from  them,  governing  as  they  do  according  to  intellect  and  judice.  But 
the  poet  neither  admits  that  Agamemnon  excells  all  thofe  that  are  fubjeft 
to  him,  in  virtue,  nor  in  benefiting  others  mr  but  he  ranks  him  among ’thofe 
that  are  benefited  by  others,  and  particularly  by  the  military  fcience  of 
Achilles.  Very  properly,  therefore,  does  he  reprefent  him  as  reviled  by 
thofe  more  excellent  than  himfelf,  and  confider  the  general  good  of  the 
governed,  againd  which  Agamemnon,  finned,  as  of  more  confequetice  than 
gratifying  the  paffions  of  the  chief.  The  poet  therefore  introduces  the 
bed  of  the  Greeks  freely  fpeaking  to  Agamemnon,  without  regarding  the 
multitude  of  loldiers  that  followed  him,  or  his  naval  power.  For  virtue 
is  every  where  honourable,  but  not  the  infiruments  of  virtue,  We  mud 
not  therefore  fay,  that  he  who  employs  fuch  difgraceful  epithets' fins-  againd 
the  rulers  and  faviours  of  the  whole  army,  when  they  are  only  fuperior  by 
the  multitude  of  thofe  that  are  fubjecl  to  their  command,  but  are  far 
inferior  in  virtue.  For  even  the  commander  himfelf  of  fo  great  an 
army,  and  fo  difficult  to  be  numbered,  acknowledges,  a  little  after,  how 


1  Odyff.  lib.  IO’.  at  the  beginning. 
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much  Achilles  excels  him  in  virtue,  laments  his  own  infelicity,  and 
fays, 


And, 


For  I  have  err’d,  nor  this  will  I  deny. 

That  happy  man  whom  Jove  ftill  honours  moll. 
Is  more  than  armies,  and  himfelf  an  hoft. 


With  refpedt  to  the  words  of  Ulyfles,  we  may  fay  in  their  defence, 
that  every  thing  of  this  kind  is  interpreted  more  fymbolicafly  by  thofer 
who  transfer  to  other  conceptions  his  wanderings,  and  who  think  it  pro- 
per  to  rank  both  the  Phaeacians  and  their  felicity  1  higher  than  human 
nature.  For  with  them  the  feftival,  the  dainties,  and  the  enchanting 
ft  rain,  have  a  different  fignification  from  that  which  is  obvious  to  the 
multitude.  It  may  alfo  be  faid,  that  even  thofe  who  do  not  depart  from 
the  apparent  meaning  of  the  poet,  may  neverthelefs  reply  to  fuch  ob'~ 
jedlions,  and  fhow,  in  the  firft  place,  that  Ulyffes,  the  wifeftof  the  Greeks, 
does  not  think  it  fit  that  pleafure  fhould  have  dominion  in  well-inftituted 
polities,  but  worthy  joy  ( evqtpocw «)•  And  how  much  thefe  differ  from 
each  other,  we  may  learn  from  Plato  himfelf.  In  the  fecond  place, 
Ulyfles  approves  of  the  whole  city  becoming  harmonized  and  unanimous 
with  itfelf  through  mufic,  being  an  auditor  of  fuch  melodies  as  lead  to 
virtue.  For  it  is  of  great  confequence  to  the  whole  polity,  and  to  true 
erudition  and  virtue,  that  he  who  exercifes  mufic  among  the  vulgar  fhould 
not  be  any  cafual  perfon,  but  one  who  derives  his  knowledge  of  it  fu- 
pernally  through  divine  iiifpiration,  from  its  prefiding  deify.  In  the  third 
place,  fuch  harmony,  to  thofe  that  partake  of  it,  adds  an  abundance  of 
things  neceffary?  which  the  multitude  in  cities  very  much  require.  For 
Ulyffes  does  not  remarkably  praile  a  life  filled  with  things  of  this  kind, 
but  that  life  which  is  in  want  of  nothing  neceffary  to  mortal  exiftence. 
The  wifeft  of  the  Greeks,  therefore,  appears  to  fpeak  conformably  to  our 
dogmas,  and  to  unperverted  preconceptions  refpedting  divine  felicity. 
But  if  Ulyffes  thought  that  he  delerves  approbation  who  takes  away 
worthy  delight,  and  the  difcipline  fubfifting  through  divine  mufic,  alone 

1  See  thefe  explained  in  my  Hiftory  of  the  Platonic  Theology,  annexed  to  my  Tranflation  of 
Proclus  on  Euclid. 
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•regarding  feafiing,  and  immoderate  enjoyments,  deftitute  of  the  Mufe, 
and  directs  his  attention  to  pleafure,  Socrates  with  great  propriety  fays 
that  things  of  this  kind  are  remote  from  his  polity.  For  it  is  by  no  means 
fit  that  immoderate  pleafure,  and  a  life  adapted  to  gluttony,  fhould  have 
dominion  in  a  city  confiding  .of  the  happy. 


XIII.  WHAT  THE  CONNEXION  OF  JUPITER  WITH  JUNO  OBSCURELY 
SIGNIFIES  ;  WHAT  THE  ORNAMENT  OF  JUNO  IS  ;  AND  WHAT  THE 
PLACE  IN  WHICH  THEY  WERE  CONNECTED.  WHAT  THE  LOVE  OF 
JUPITER  SIGNIFIES  ;  WHAT  THE  DIVINE  SLEEP  IS  ,*  AND,  IN  SHORT, 
THE  WHOLE  INTERPRETATION  OF  THAT  FABLE. 

To  fiuch  objections  therefore  of  Socrates  it  is  not  difficult  to  reply;  but 
a  doubt  yet  remains  to  be  folved  by  us,  greater  and  more  difficult,  re¬ 
flecting  the  connexion  of  Jupiter  with  Juno;  for  this  Socrates  repre¬ 
hends,  as  by  no  means  fit  to  be  heard  by  youth.  For,  does  it  not  appear 
to  be  perfectly  impious,  to  fufpeCt  of  the  greatefi:  of  the  Gods,  that  through 
his  love  to  Juno  he  fhould  be  forgetful  of  all  his  former  decrees,  fhould 
have  connexion  with  the  goddefs  on  the  ground,  not  waiting  to  enter 
into  her  bedchamber,  and  fhould  condefcend  to  fpeak  in  the  language  of 
human  lovers  ?  For  thefe  in  the  firft  place  prefer  before  all  things  a 
conjunction  with  the  obje.Cts  of  their  love  ;  and  in  the  next  place  fay, 
that  they  experience  the  power  of  love  more  than  in  any  former  time* 
For  Jupiter  is  made  to  fpeak  in  this  manner  in  the  following  verfesi 

Ne’er  did  my  foul  fo  llrong  a  paflion  prove. 

Or  for  an  earthly,  or  a  heavenly  love  *. 

And  alio  that  he  loved  her  more 

Than  when,  afcending  to  the  nuptial  couch. 

In  love  they  mingled,  from  their  parents  hid. 

Our  preceptor  9  in  a  moil  divinely  infpired  manner  has  unfolded  the 


1  Iliad,  lib.  14. 


*  viz.  the  great  Syrianus. 
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occult  theory  of  this  fable  ;  from  whofe  writings  extracting  as  much  as 
is  fufficient  to  the  prefent  purpofe,  we  fhall  briefly  explain  the  feveral  parts 
of  the  fable,  and  fhow  that  Homer  is  free  from  all  blafphemy  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  verfes. 

All  the  divine  orders,  therefore,  proceeding  from  the  one  principle  of 
wholes,  which  Plato  ufually  calls  the  good ,  and  from  thofe  biformed 
caufes  proximately  appearing  after  this  principle,  which  Socrates  in  the 
Philebus  denominates  bound  and  infinity ,  but  other  wife  men  have  vene¬ 
rated  by  other  names  ;  thefe  orders  likewife  being  divided  and  feparated 
from  each  other,  in  a  manner  adapted  to  the  Gods,  through  thofe  fecond 
biformed  principles, — the  interpreters  of  the  truth  concerning  the  Gods 
ufually  oppofe  in  their  divifions  the  male  to  the  female,  the  even  to  the 
odd,  and  the  paternal  to  the  maternal  genera.  But  thefe  divine  orders 
again  haftening  to  union  and  a  connate  communion,  through  the  firftcaufe, 
which  is  the  leader  of  united  goods  to  all  beings,  hence  1  think  the  authors 
of  fables  took  occaflon  in  their  fymbolical  theory  to  afcribe  marriage  to 
the  Gods,  connexions,  and  a  progeny  from  thefe,  and  alfo  celebrated  the 
connexions  and  conjunctions  of  their  progeny,  till  they  had  perfectly  con¬ 
templated  the  whole  extent  of  a  divine  nature,  diverflfied  by  Inch  like  pro- 
greffions  and  conjunctions  fupernally,  as  far  as  to  mundane  natures.  As 
therefore,  among  the  Gods  prior  to  the  fabrication  of  the  world,  they 
celebrate  the  connexions  of  Saturn  and  Rhea,  of  Heaven  and  Earth,  and 
their  cogenerations,  in  the  fame  manner  alfo,  among  the  fabricators  of 
the  univerfe,  they  inform  us  that  the  firib  conjunction  is  that  of  Jupiter 
and  Juno;  Jupiter  being  allotted  a  paternal  dignity,  but  Juno  being  the 
mother  of  every  thing  of  which  Jupiter  is  the  father.  The  former  like¬ 
wife  produces  all  things  in  the  rank  of  a  monad,  but  the  latter  in  con¬ 
junction  with  him  gives  fubfiftence  to  fecondarv  natures,  according  to  the 
prolife  duad  :  and  the  former  is  affimilated  to  intelligible  bound,  but  the 
latter  to  intelligible  infinity.  For,  according  to  every  order  of  Gods,  it 
is  requifite  that  there  fihould  be  primary  caufes  fubfifting  analogoufly  to 
thofe  two  principles.  But,  to  the  union  of  thefe  greatei!  divinities,  it  is 
neceflary  that  there  fhould  previoufly  fubfifl;  a  onenels  of  tranlcendency 
of  the  monadic  and  demiurgic  God,  and  a  perfeCl  conversion  to  him  of  the 
generative  and  dyadic  caufe.  For  the  connate  communion  of  more  ex- 

6  cellent 
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celient  natures  Is  after  this  manner  effected,  more  elevated  caufes  bein<* 
eftablifhed  in  themfelves,  and  in  natures  more  divine  than  themfelves,  but 
fuch  as  are  fubordinate  giving  themfelves  up  to  thofe  that  are  fuperior. 
Through  thefe  caufes,  as  it  appears  to  me,  Juno  haftening  to  .a  connexion 
with  Jupiter,  perfects  her  whole  effence,  and  prepares  k  with  all-various 
powers,  the  undefiled,  the  generative,  the  intellectual,  and  the  unific  ; 
but  Jupiter  excites  the  divine  love  in  himfelf,  according  to  which  he 
alfo  fills  his  proximate  participants  with  good,  and  extends  to  them  a  caufe 
collective  of  multitude,  and  an  energy  convertive  of  fecondary  natures  to 
himfelf.  But  the  union  and  indiffoluble  conjunction  of  both  thefe  divi¬ 
nities  is  effected  feparate  from  the  univerfe,  and  exempt  from  the  mun¬ 
dane  receptacles.  For  Jupiter  elevates  to  this  communion,  Juno  extending 
to  him  that  which  is  fubordinate  and  -mundane  ;  the  Gods  indeed  being 
always  united,  but  fables  feparating  them  from  each  others  and  referring 
a  connexion  feparate  1  from  the  univerfe  to  the  will  of  Jupiter,  but  the 
common  cooperation  of  thefe  divinities  proceeding  into  the  world,  to  the 
providence  of  Juno.  The  reafon  of  this  is,  that  every  where  the  paternal 
caufe  is  the  leader  of  exempt  and  more  uniform  good,  but  the  maternal  of 
that  good  -which  is  proximate  to  its  participants,  and  is  multiplied  ac¬ 
cording  to  all-various  progreffions.  With  great  propriety,  therefore,  are 
fleep  and  wakefulnefs  ufurped  feparately  in  the  fymbols  of  fables  ;  wake- 
fulnefs  manifefting  the  providence  of  the  Gods  about  the  world,  but 
Beep  a  life  feparate  from  all  fubordinate  natures  ;  though  the  Gods  at 
the  fame  time  Both  providentially  energize  about  the  univerfe,  and  are 
eftablifhed  in  themfelves.  But  as  Timaeus  reprefents  the  demiurgus  of 
wholes,  at  one  time  energizing,  and  giving  fubfiftence  to  the  earth,  the 
heavens,  the  planets,  the  fixed  Bars,  the  circles  of  the  foul,  and  the 
mundane  intellect,  but  at  another  time  abiding  in  himfelf,  after  his  ac- 
cuftomed  manner,  and  exempt  from  all  thofe  powers  that  energize 
in  the  univerfe  ;  fo,  long  before  Timmis,  fables  reprefent  the  father 
of  all  mundane  natures,  at  one  time  awake,  and  at  another  afleep, 
for  the  purpofe  of  indicating  his  twofold  life  and  energy,  “  For 
he  contains  intelligibles  in  his  intellect,  but  introduces  fenfe  to  the 

»  In  the  original  ^ptffTnv ;  but  it  is  neceflary  to  read  xupurw,  as  in  our  tranflation. 
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worlds1,”  lays  one  of  the  Gods.  According  to  the  former  energy,  there¬ 
fore,  he  may  be  faid  to  be  awake  ;  for  wakefulnefs  with  us  is  an  energy 
of  fenfe  ;  but  according  to  the  latter  to  fieep,  as  feparated  from  fenfibles, 
and  exhibiting  a  life  defined  according  to  a  perfeCl  intcllefif.  It  may 
alfo  be  faid,  that  he  confults  about  human  affairs  when  awake ;  for  ac¬ 
cording  to  this  life  he  provides  for  all  mundane  concerns  ;  but  that  when 
afleep,  and  led  together  with  Juno  to  a  feparate  union,  he  is  not  for¬ 
getful  of  the  other  energy,  but,  poffeffing  and  energizing  according  to  it, 
at  the  fame  time  contains  both.  For  he  does  not,  like  nature,  produce 
fecondary  things  without  intelligence,  nor  through  intelligence  is  his 
providence  in  fubordinate  natures  diminilhed,  but  at  the  fame  time  he 
both  governs  the  objects  of  his  providence  according  to  juftice,  and 
afcends  to  his  intelligible  watch-tower.  The  fable,  therefore,  indicates  this 
exempt  tranfcendency,  when  it  fays  that  his  connexion  with  Juno  was 
on  mount  Ida  ;  for  there  Juno  arriving  gave  herfelf  to  the  embraces  of 
the  mighty  Jupiter.  What  elfe,  then,  fhall  we  fay  mount  Ida  obfcurely 
dignifies,  but  the  region  of  ideas  and  an  intelligible  nature,  to  which  Jupiter 
afcends,  and  elevates  Juno  through  love  ; — not  converting  himfelf  to  the 
participant,  but  through  excefs  of  goodnefs  imparting  this  fecond  union 
with  himfelf,  and  with  that  which  is  intelligible  ?  For  fuch  are  the 
loves  of  more  excellent  natures, — they  are  convertive  of  things  fubordi¬ 
nate  to  things  firft,  give  "completion  to  the  good  which  they  contain, 
and  are  perfective  of  fubjedt  natures.  The  fable,  therefore,  does  not 
diminifh  the  dignity  of  the  mighty  Jupiter,  by  reprefenting  him  as  hav¬ 
ing  connexion  on  the  ground  with  Juno,  and  refuting  to  enter  into  her 
bed-chamber  ;  for  by  this  it  infinuates  that  the  connexion  was  fuper- 
mundane,  and  not  mundane.  The  chamber,  therefore,  conftruCled  by 
Vulcan  indicates  the  orderly  compofition  of  the  univerfe,  and  the  fenfible 
region  ;  for  Vulcan,  as  we  have  faid  before,  is  the  artificer  of  the  uni¬ 
verfe. 

If  you  are  alfo  willing  to  confider  the  drefs  of  Juno,  through  which 
the  conjoined  herfelf  to  the  greateft  of  the  Gods,  and  called  forth  the  pa- 

1  This  is  a  part  of  one  of  the  Chaldsean  Oracles,  to  my  collection  of  which  I  have  already 
referred  the  reader. 
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ternal  providence  of  Jupiter  to  a  communion  with  her  own  prolific 
powers,  you  will,  I  think,  in  a  hill  greater  degree  behold  the  excels  of 
the  feparate  union  of  the  Gods,  celebrated  in  this  fable.  For  fine  af- 
fimilates  herfelf  all-varioufly  to  the  mother  of  the  Gods,  from  whom 
fhe  alfo  proceeds,  and  is  adorned  with  the  more  partial  powers  of  thole 
natures  which  prefubfift  in  her  totally,  and,  becoming  all  but  another 
Rhea,  proceeds  to  the  demiurgus  of  the  univerfe,  w?ho  had  then  afcended 
to  his  proper  intelligible.  For  fhe  who  is  about  to  be  conjoined  wdth  him 
who  imitates  his  father,  through  a  life  ieparate  from  mundane  natures, 
alfimilates  alfo  her  own  perfedhon  to  the  mother  of  all  the  divine  or¬ 
ders,  and  thus  enters  into  a  connate  communion  with  him.  The  hairs 
therefore  of  the  Goddefs,  and  her  ringlets  w  idely  fpreading,  which  fhe 
again  binds,  are  evidently  analogous  to  the  hairs  of  the  mother  of  the 
Gods  :  “  for  her  hairs  appear  fimilar  to  rays  of  light  ending  in  a  fharp 
point,”  fays  fome  one  of  the  Gods.  And  the  poet  calls  the  hairs  of  Juno 
jhining .  But  her  zone,  with  the  fringes  depending  on  and  not  cut  off 
from  it,  refembles  the  whole  and  all-perfeft  girdle  of  Rhea.  For  Juno 
alfo  is  a  vivific  Goddefs,  and  is  generative  of  all  the  multitude  of  fouls, 
which  the  number  of  the  depending  fringes  fymbolically  indicates.  Her 
ear-rings  and  her  fandals  reprefent  the  firft  and  the  la  ft  of  the  partial  1 
powers  which  flow  from  thence,  fome  of  which  fubfift  about  the  higheft 
powers  of  the  Goddefs,  and  thence  depend,  but  others  are  fituated  about 
her  loweft  progreflions.  The  ambrofia  and  the  oil  are  figns  of  the  un- 
defiled  powers  of  the  Goddefs  ;  for  the  inflexible  3  order  of  Gods  fubfifts 
about  her.  What  therefore  that  untamed  genus  of  Gods  and  caufe  of 
purity  is  to  Juno,  that  is  here  fignified  through  thefe  fymbols.  For  am¬ 
brofia  reprefents  a  powder  fuperior  to  all  impurity  and  all  defilement,  and 
oil,  as  it  produces  ftrength,  and  is  adapted  to  gymnaftic  exercifes,  pro¬ 
perly  belongs  to  Curetic  deity.  For  the  firft  Curetes  are  in  other  refpe&s 
afcribed  to  the  order  of  Minerva,  and  are  faid  by  Orpheus  to  be  crowned 
with  a  branch  of  olive. 

The  Goddefs,  therefore,  being  perfe&ly  furnifhed  with  fuch  like  fym- 

3  viz.  Demoniacal  powers.  The  drefs  therefore  of  Juno  fignifies  her  being  invefled  with 
powers  of  this  kind. 

3  viz.  The  Curetes.  bols. 
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bols,  and  becoming  as  it  were  a  partial  Rhea,  proceeds  to  the  demiurgus 
of  the  univerfe,  that  the  may  be  conjoined  with  him  according  to  that 
life  by  which  he  particularly  imitates  Saturn  ;  not  proceeding  into  the 
univerfe,  but  being  feparate  from  mundane  natures  ;  nor  confulting  about 
things  which  are  here,  according  to  the  fleeplefs  providence  of  wholes, 
but  exempt  from  lenfibles,  according  to  divine  deep  ;  and  in  this  refpeCt 
emulating  his  father,  who  is  reprefented  as  deeping  the  fird  of  the  Gods. 

When  Saturn  tailed  the  deceitful  food, 

Loud  fnoring  lay  the  God. 

Since  therefore  Jupiter  thus  imitates  his  father  Saturn,  with  great  pro¬ 
priety  does  the  drefs  of  Juno  regard  the  whole  of  Rhea;  and  hence  Ju¬ 
piter,  through  his  fimilitude  to  Saturn,  prefers  a  connexion  on  mount  Ida  to 
that  which  proceeds  into  the  univerfe. 

The  girdle  alfo,  and  the  affidance  of  Venus,  affimilate  Juno  dill  more 
to  Rhea.  For  there  alfo  was  the  prefubfiding  monad  of  this  Goddefs, 
proceeding  fupernally  from  the  connedive  divinity  of  Heaven,  through 
Saturn  as  a  medium,  and  illuminating  the  whole  of  an  intellectual  life 
with  the  light  of  beauty.  Venus  is  faid  to  carry  this  girdle  in  her  bo- 
fom,  as  pofTeffing  its  powers  confpicuoudy  extended  ;  but  Juno  after  a 
manner  conceals  it  in  her  bofom,  as  being  allotted  a  different  idiom  of 
hyparxis,  but  as  podeffing  the  girdle  alfo,  fo  far  as  fhe  likewile  is  filled 
with  the  whole  of  Venus.  For  fhe  does  not  externally  derive  the  power 
which  conjoins  her  with  the  demiurgus,  but  comprehends  it  alfo  in  her- 
felf.  But  the  general  opinion  of  mankind  evinces  the  communion  of 
thefe  Goddedes  :  for  they  honour  Juno  as  Nuptial  and  Fronuba,  as  be¬ 
ginning  fuch  like  energies  from  herfelf.  For  fhe  conjoins  herfelf  with 
the  demiurgus  through  the  girdle  in  herfelf ;  and  hence  fhe  likewife  im¬ 
parts  to  all  others  a  legitimate  communion  with  each  other. 

But  how  are  Jupiter  and  Juno  faid  to  have  been  at  fird  conne&ed  with 
each  other,  concealed  from  their  parents,  but  that  now  they  are  con¬ 
ceded  in  a  greater  degree,  through  the  excefs  of  love  with  which  Ju¬ 
piter  then  loved  Juno?  Shall  we  fay  that  the  peculiarities  of  other  goods  are 
alfo  twofold  ;  and  that,  of  union,  one  kind  is  connate  to  thofe  that  are 
united,  but  that  the  other  fupernally  proceeds  to  them  from  more  per- 
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fed  caufes  ?  According  to  the  former  of  thefe,  therefore,  they  are  faid 
to  be  concealed  from  their  parents,  in  conlequence  of  being  allotted  this 
union  as  peculiar  to  themfelves  ;  but  according  to  the  other  they  are 
levated  to  their  caufes,  and  hence  this  is  faid  to  be  a  greater  and  more 
perfed  union  than  the  former.  But  both  thefe  unions  eternally  fubfifting 
together,  with  the  Gods,  fables  feparate  them,  in  the  fame  manner  as 
fleep  and  wakefulnefs,  progreffion  and  converfion,  a  communication  of 
proper  goods  to  things  fecondary,  and  a  participation  of  primary  caufes  : 
for  thefe  the  authors  of  fables,  concealing  the  truth,  feparate,  though  they 
are  confubfiftent  with  each  other.  Every  thing,  therefore,  is  afferted  by 
Homer  refpeding  the  connexion  of  the  great  Jupiter  and  Juno  after  a 
theological  manner  ;  which  is  alfo  teftified  by  Socrates  in  the  Cratylus, 
who  derives  the  etymology  of  Juno  from  nothing  elfe  than  love,  as 
being,  fays  he,  lovely  to  Jupiter.  According  to  an  occult  theory,  there¬ 
fore,  we  muft  not  accufe  Homer  for  writing  fuch  things  concerning  thefe 
mighty  divinities.  But  if  it  fhould  be  objeded,  that  things  of  this  kind 
are  not  fit  to  be  heard  by  youth,  according  to  their  apparent  fignification, 
poets  the  authors  of  fuch  fables  will  fay,  Our  fables  are  not  for  youth,  nor 
did  we  write  fuch  things  with  a  view  to  juvenile  difcipline,  but  with  an 
infane  mouth  ;  for  thefe  are  the  produdions  of  the  mania  of  the  Mufes, 
of  which  whoever  being  deprived  arrives  at  the  poetic  gates,  will  be 
both  as  to  himfelf  and  his  poetry  imperfed.  And  thus  much  may  fuffice 
for  thefe  particulars. 

XIV.  WHAT  THE  MYTHOLOGY  OF  HOMER  OBSCURELY  SIGNIFIES  CON¬ 
CERNING  VENUS  AND  MARS,  AND  THE  BONDS  OF  VULCAN,  WITH 

WHICH  BOTH  ARE  SAID  TO  BE  BOUND. 

Let  us  now  conhder  the  connexion  between  Mars  and  Venus,  and  the 
bonds  of  Vulcan.  For  Socrates  fays  that  neither  muft  thefe  be  admitted, 
nor  muft  fuch  fables  be  delivered  to  youth.  Let  us,  therefore,  concifely 
relate  what  the  poetry  of  Homer  obfcurely  fignifies  by  thefe  things.  Both 
thefe  divinities  then,  I  mean  Vulcan  and  Mars,  energize  about  the  whole 
world,  the  latter  feparating  the  contrarieties  of  the  univerfe,  which  he 

6  .  alfo 
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alfo  perpetually  excites,  and  immutably  preserves,  that  the  world  may 
be  perfect,  and  filled  with  forms  of  every  kind  ;  but  the  former  arti¬ 
ficially  fabricating  the  whole  fenfible  order,  and  filling  it  with  phylical 
reafons  and  powers.  He  alfo  fafhions  twenty  tripods  about  the  heavens* 
that  he  may  adorn  them  with  the  moft  perfedt  of  many-fided  1  figures, 
and  fabricates  various  and  many-formed  fublunary  fpecies, 

Clafps,  winding  bracelets,  necklaces,  and  chains  \ 

Both  thefe  divinities  require  the  affiftance  of  Venus  to  their  energies  ;  the 
one,  that  he  may  infert  order  and  harmony  in  contraries  ;  and  the  other, 
that  he  may  introduce  beauty  and  fplendour  as  much  as  poflible,  into 
fenfible  fabrications,  and  render  this  world  the  moft  beautiful  of  things 
vifible.  But,  as  Venus  is  every  where,  Vulcan  always  enjoys  her  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  fuperior,  but  Mars  according  to  the  inferior,  orders  of  things. 
Thus,  for  inftance,  if  Vulcan  is  iupermundane,  Mars  is  mundane;  and  if 
the  former  is  coeleftial,  the  latter  is  fublunary.  Hence  the  one  is  faid  to 
have  married  Venus  according  to  the  will  of  Jupiter,  but  the  other  is 
fabled  to  have  committed  adultery  with  her.  For  a  communion  with  the 
caufe  of  beauty  and  conciliation  is  natural  to  the  demiurgus  of  lenfibles  ; 
but  is  in  a  certain  refpect  foreign  to  the  power  which  prefides  over 
divifion,  and  imparts  the  contrariety  of  mundane  natures  ;  for  the  fepa- 
rating  are  oppoled  to  the  colledhve  genera  of  Gods.  Fables  therefore 
denominate  this  confpiring  union  of  diffimilar  caufes  adultery.  But  a 
communion  of  this  kind  is  neceffary  to  the  univerfe,  that  contraries  may 
be  co-harmonized,  and  the  mundane  w'ar  terminate  in  peace.  Since, 
however,  on  high  among  cceleftial  natures,  beauty  fhines  forth,  together 
with  forms,  elegance,  and  the  fabrications  of  Vulcan,  but  beneath,  in 
the  realms  of  generation,  the  oppofition  and  war  of  the  elements,  contra¬ 
riety  of  powers,  and  in  fnort  the  gifts  of  Mars,  are  conlpicuous,  on  this 
account  the  fun  from  on  high  beholds  the  connexion  of  Mars  and  Venus, 
and  dilclofes  it  to  Vulcan,  in  confequence  of  cooperating  with  the  whole 

1  viz.  d  he  dodecaedron,  which  is  hounded  by  twelve  equal  and  equilateral  pentagons,  and 
conlius  of  t  venty  iolid  ang’es,  of  which  the  tr  p^ds  of  Vulcan  are  images  ;  for  every  angle  of 
the  -O' !  caedron  is  formed  from  the  junction  of  three  lines. 

a  Iliad.  lib.  .8.  ver.  40a. 
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productions  of  this  divinity.  But  Vulcan  is  faid  to  throw  over  them  all- 
various  bonds,  unapparent  to  the  other  Gods,  as  adorning  the  mundane 
genera  with  artificial  reafons,  and  producing  one  fyflem  from  martial 
•contrarieties,  and  the  co-harmonizing  goods  of  Venus.  For  both  are 
neceffary  to  generation.  Since  too,  of  bonds,  fome  are  coeleftial,  but 
others  fublunary  (for  fome  are  indififoluble,  as  Timaeus  fays,  but  others 
dilfoluble)  ;  on  this  account,  Vulcan  again  diffolves  the  bonds  with  which 
he  had  bound  Mars  and  Venus,  and  this  he  particularly  accomplices  in 
compliance  with  the  requeft  of  Neptune  ;  who  being  willing  that  the 
perpetuity  of  generation  fhould  be  preferved,  and  the  circle  of  mutation 
revolve  into  itfelf,  thinks  it  proper  that  generated  natures  fhould  be 
corrupted,  and  things  corrupted  be  fent  back  again  to  generation.  What 
wonder  is  it,  then,  if  Homer  lays  that  Mars  and  Venus  were  bound  by 
the  bonds  of  Vulcan,  fince  Timseus  alfo  denominates  thofe  demiurgic 
reafons  bonds,  by  which  the  coeleftial  Gods  give  fubfiftence  to  generated 
natures  ?  And  does  not  Homer  fpeak  conformably  to  the  nature  of  things 
when  he  fays  the  bonds  were  dilfolved,  fince  thefe  are  the  bonds  of 
generation  ?  Indeed  the  demiurgus  of  wholes,  by  compoling  the  world 
from  contrary  elements,  and  caufing  it  through  analogy  to  be  in  friendfhip 
with  itfelf,  appears  to  have  colledted  into  union  the  energies  of  Vulcan, 
Mars  and  Venus.  In  producing  the  contrarieties  of  the  elements,  too,  he 
may  be  faid  to  have  generated  them  according  to  the  Mars  which  he 
contains  in  himfelf;but,  in  deviling  friendlhip,  to  have  energized  according 
to  the  power  of  Venus.  And  in  binding  together  the  productions  of 
Venus  with  thofe  of  Mars,  he  appears  to  have  previoully  comprehended 
in  himfelf,  paradigmatically,  the  art  of  Vulcan.  He  is  therefore  all  things, 
and  energizes  in  conjunction  with  all  the  Gods.  The  junior  artificers 
alfo,  imitating  their  father,  fabricate  mortal  animals,  and  again  receive 
them  when  they  are  corrupted,  generating,  in  conjunction  with  Vulcan, 
fublunary  bonds,  and  previoully  containing  in  themfelves  the  caufes  of  their 
folution.  For  every  where,  he  who  comprehends  in  himfelf  a  bond,  knows 
alfo  the  necelfity  of  its  folution. 


XV.  WHAT 
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XV.  WHAT  MUST  BE  SAID  TO  THE  ANIMADVERSIONS  OF  SOCRATES, 

RESPECTING  THE  AVARICE  ASCRIBED  BY  HOMER  TO  HIS  HEROES. 

Let  us  now  confider  thofe  places  in  the  poems  of  Homer,  which* 
according  to  Socrates,  increafe  the  love  of  riches  in  our  fouls.  For  why 
does  Phoenix  advife  Achilles  to  receive  gifts  when  he  lays  afide  his  anger, 
but  otherwife  not  to  lay  it  afide  ?  Why  alfo  does  Achilles  receive  gifts 
from  Agamemnon  for  his  infolence,  and  refufe  to  reftore  the  dead  body  of 
He&or,  unlefs  it  was  redeemed  with  money  ?  For  he  who  becomes  ail 
auditor  of  things  of  this  kind  is  in  danger  of  falling  into  a  dire  and 
infatiable  avarice.  To  thefe  objections  we  fhall  briefly  fay,  that  Phoenix 
advifes  Achilles  to  lay  aflde  his  anger  on  receiving  the  gifts,  and  Achilles, 
on  receiving  them,  did  lay  it  aflde,  both  of  them  confldering  the  gifts  as 
an  argument  of  the  repentance  of  the  giver ;  but  not  that  they  might 
fatisfy  the  avaricious  difpofltion  of  their  foul,  nor  confldering  an  increafe  of 
riches  as  the  boundary  of  felicity.  For  they  did  not  from  the  firft  demand 
thefe  prefents,  but  received  them  when  they  were  fpontaneoufly  offered. 
But  if  Achilles  reffored  the  dead  body  of  HeCior  to  Priam,  on  its  being 
redeemed  by  money,  perhaps  we.  may  fay  that  it  was  at  that  time  cuffom- 
ary  to  receive  a  ranfom  for  the  bodies  of  enemies.  This  alfo  muff  be 
confidered,  that  it  belongs  to  the  art  of  commanding  an  army,  to  cut  off 
the  riches  of  the  enemy,  but  to  increafe  the  property  of  thofe  who  are 
compelled  to  oppofe  the  enemy  in  a  foreign  country.  But  all  thefe  and 
fuch-like  particulars  may  be  defended  as  the  tranfadfions  of  thofe  heroes 
who  energized  according  to  circumffances,  and  whofe  adtions  are  to  be 
eftimated  according  to  other  manners  than  thofe  of  common  men  :  they 
are,  however,  entirely  unfit  to  be  heard  by  thofe  educated  under  the  legis¬ 
lator  of  Socrates,  whofe  geniuses  are  philofophic,  whofe  erudition  regards 
a  philofophic  life,  and  who  are  entirely  deprived  of  pofleffions  and 
property. 

If  you  are  willing,  we  may  alfo  add  to  what  has  been  faid  refpe&ing 
Achilles,  that  he  himfelf  accufes  Agamemnon  of  avarice,  and  reprobates 
this  paflion  as  difgiacefuk. 

Atrides,  who  in  glory  art  the  fir(l,. 

And  no  lei's  avaricious  than  renown’d  ’! 

1  Iliad,  lib.  j. 
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Befides,  he  indicates  to  us  his  contempt  of  wealth,  when  he  fays  to 
Agamemnon, 

Thine  in  each  conteft  is  the  wealthy  prey, 

Though  mine  the  fweat  and  danger  of  the  day. 

Some  trivial  prefent  to  my  (hips  I  bear, 

Or  barren  praifes  pay  the  wounds  of  war  r. 

Further  ffill,  neither  would  he  accept  the  gifts  at  firff,  when  they  were 
offered  by  Agamemnon,  becaufe  he  dd  not  think  it  was  then  fit  to  be 
reconciled  to  him.  So  that  it  was  not  the  promife  of  riches  which  made 
him  more  mild  to  Agamemnon,  by  whom  he  had  been  treated  with  info- 
Jence  ;  but,  when  he  thought  it  was  proper  to  lay  afide  his  anger,  he  pre¬ 
pared  himfelf  for  battle  that  he  might  revenge  his  friend.  And  when 
Agamemnon  fient  him  the  gifts,  he  neither  looked  at  them,  nor  thought 
that  any  acceffion  would  thence  be  made  to  his  own  goods,  Befides,  his 
contempt  of  thefe  things  is  evident  from  the  multitude,  of  rewards  propofed 
bv  him  in  the  funeral  games  :  for  he  honoured  the  fev.eral  champions 
■with  proper  gifts  ;  and  magnificently  beftowed  upon  Neftor,  who  through 
his  age  was  unable  to  engage  in  the  games,  a  golden  bowl.  How  therefore, 
according  to  Homer,  could  he  be  avaricious,  who  ufed  riches  in  a  proper 
manner,  who  when  they  were  prefent  defpifed  them,  when  abfent  did  not 
anxioufly  defire  them,  and  could  endure  to  receive  lefs  of  them  than  others? 
To  which  we  may  add,  that  he  reprobated,  in  the  midft  of  the  Greeks,  that 
paffion  of  the  foul  as  a  difeafe,  which  afpires  after  immoderate  wealth. 

How  likewife  can  it  be  faid  that  Phoenix  was  the  teacher  of  avarice,  who 

exhorts  Achilles  to  imitate  the  antient  cuftom  of  the  Greeks  ?  For  he  fays, 

Thus  antient  heroes,  when  with  rage  inflam’d, 

By  words  were  foften’d,  and  by  gifts  appeas’d  *. 

But  thefe  things,  which  are  adapted  to  heroic  times,  and  to  the  cuftoms 
which  then  fubfifted  among  heroes,  were  confidered  by  Homer  as 
deferving  the  higheff  imitation  ;  though  they  are  by  no  means  adapted 
to  the  youth  educated  by  Socrates,  who  are  affigned  no  other  employ¬ 
ment  by  the  legiflator,  than  difcipline  and  the  ffudy  of  virtue.  But 

an  attention  to  riches,  and  fuch  things  as  are  neceffary  to  the  pre- 


1  Iliad  lib.  i. 


a  Iliad,  lib.  9. 
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fervation  of  the  life  of  mortals,  is  aligned  to  others  who  are  neceffary 
to  the  perfeflion  of  an  inferior  republic. 

XVI.  IN  WIIAT  MANNER  IT  IS  REQUISITE  TO  APOLOGIZE  FOR  THE 
NEGLIGENCE  OF  HEROES  RESPECTING  A  DIVINE  NATURE,  WHICH 
APPEARS  TO  TAKE  PLACE  IN  THE  POETRY  OF  HOMER. 

It  now  follows  that  we  fhould  confider  how  we  are  to  anfvver  Socrates, 
when  he  accufes  Achilles  of  negligence  refpedting  a  divine  nature.  For 
how  can  he  be  pious  and  a  wordiipper  of  the  Gods,  who  dares  to 
fay  to  Apollo, 

Me  thou  haft  injur’d  moll  pernicious  God  l? 

who  alfo  oppofes  the  river  Xanthus  though  a  God,  and  prefents  his  locks 
to  the  dead  body  of  Patroclus,  though  he  had  promifed  them  to  the  river 
Sperchius  ?  That  Achilles  therefore,  according  to  Homer,  was  remark¬ 
ably  cautious  refpe&ing  a.  divine  nature,  is  evident  from  his  advifino- 
the  Greeks  to  reverence  Apollo,  to  fend  a  facrifice  to  him,  and  to  appeale 
Chryfes  the  pried:  of  Apollo.  This  alfo  follows  from  his  readily  obey¬ 
ing  the  commands  of  Minerva,  when  die  appeared  to  him,  though  con¬ 
trary  to  the  impulfe  of  his  wrath.  He  likewife  afferts  that  a  fubferviency 
to  the  Gods,  and  a  compliance  with  the  will  of  more  excellent  natures, 
is  of  all  things  the  mod:  ufeful ;  and  offers  a  libation  and  prays  to 
Jupiter,  with  fcience  adapted  to  the  Gods.  For  his  fird:  purifying  the  bowl, 
and  in  an  efpecial  manner  confecrating  it  to  Jupiter  alone,  and  Hand¬ 
ing  in  the  middle  of  the  enclofure,  invoking  the  power  that  pervades 
every  where  from  the  middle  of  the  univerfe,  afford  a  fufficiently  con- 
fpicuous  argument  of  his  piety  to  a  divine  nature,  and  of  his  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  figns  adapted  to  the  objects  of  worfhip. 

But  if  he  appears  to  have  fpoken  to  Apollo  more  boldly  than  is  fit, 
it  is  requifite  to  know  that  the  Apolloniacal  orders  pervade  from  011 
high,  as  far  as  to  the  lad:  of  things ;  and  fome  of  them  are  divine, 
others  angelic,  and  others  demoniacal,  and  thefe  multiformly  divided. 

It  mud  be  confidered,  therefore,  that  thefe  words  were  not  addreded 
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to  a  God,  but  to  a  daemoniacal  Apollo,  and  this  not  the  firft  in  rank, 
and  coordinated  with  thofe  that  have  a  total  dominion,  but  one  who 
proximately  prefides  over  individuals ;  and,  in  fhort,  (for  why  fhould 
I  not  fpeak  clearly  ?)  the  guardian  of  Hedor  himfelf.  For  the  poet 
perfpicuoufly  fays, 

Apollo  now  before  Achilles  Rood, 

In  all  things  like  Agenor - 

This  Apollo,  therefore,  Achilles  calls  moft  pernicious,  fo  far  as  he  was  a 
hindrance  to  his  actions,  by  preferving  his  enemy  uninjured.  Nor 
does  he  by  thus  fpeaking  fin  againft  a  God,  but  again  ft  a  power  who 
ranks  amongft  the  molt  partial  of  the  Apolloniacal  feries.  For  it  is 
not  proper  to  refer  either  all  the  ipeeches  or  energies  to  that  frit  Apollo,, 
but  we  fhould  alfo  attend  to  his  fecond  and  third  progreffions.  Thus, 
for  inftance,  we  fhould  confider  who  the  Apollo  is  that  fits  with 
Jupiter  and  the  Olympian  Gods;  who,  that  convolves  the  folar  fphere; 
who  the  aerial  Apollo  is;  who  the  terreftrial;  who,  that  prefides  over 
Troy;  and  who,  that  is  the  peculiar  guardian  of  Hedor,  concerning 
whom  the  poet  alfo  fays, 

He  fled  to  Hades  by  Apollo  left. 

For,  by  looking  to  all  thefe  orders,  we  fhall  be  able  to  refer  the  fpeeches 
of  Achilles  to  fome  fuch  partial  power,  who  was  whiling  to  preferve 
the  objed  of  his  care,  and  impede  Achilles  in  his  ftrenuous  exertions. 
For  the  w^ords  “thou  haft  injured  me”  are  very  properly  addreffed  to  a 
daemon  of  this  kind,  who  deprives  him  of  the  end  of  his  prefent 
labours;  and  the  epithet  “moft  pernicious”  clearly  evinces  that  this 
powder  is  more  adverfe  to  him  than  any.  other  God  or  daemon.  For 
he  w.ho  preferves  uninjured  a  principal  enemy,  becomes  more  than 
any  one  noxious  to  the  perfon  injured,  by  impeding  his  avenging  the 
injury.  But,  as  fuch  language  even  to  fuch  an  inferior  power  is  not 
unattended  with  pun'ifhment,  it  is  faid  that  Achilles  fhortly  after  was 
(lain  by  a  certain  powder  of  the  Apolloniacal  order,  which  Fledor  when 
he  was  dying  thus  predids  to  him: 

Paris  and  Phoebus  {ball  avenge  my  fate, 

And  ftretch  thee  here  before  this  Sctean  gate. 
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Does  not  therefore  the  poetry  of  Homer  by  thefe  things  make  us  more 
modeft  refpedting  a  divine  nature,  fince  we  learn  from  it  that  even  the 
moft  fubordinate  powers  cannot  be  offended  with  impunity?  Though 
I  am  not  ignorant  that  thole  who  are  Ikilled  in  myftic  lacrifices  dare 
many  things  of  this  kind  refpedting  daemons ;  but  perhaps  they  are 
defended  by  more  divine  natures  from  fuftaining  any  fuch  injury 
from  fubordinate  powers.  In  the  mean  time  juftice  follows  other 
men,  correcting  the  improbity  of  their  fpeech. 

It  is  alfo  not  difficult  to  reply  to  what  is  laid  in  objection  to  the 
conteft  of  Achilles  with  the  river  Xanthus.  For  he  was  not  difobe- 
dient  to  the  God  himlelf,  but  he  either  contended  with  the  apparent 
water  which  hindered  his  impulfe  againft  the  enemy,  or  with  fome 
one  of  the  indigenous  powers,  the  affociate  of  the  Gods  in  battle  :  for 
Minerva  and  Neptune  were  prefent  with  him,  and  afforded  him 
affiftance.  And  it  appears  to  me,  indeed,  that  the  poetry  of  Homer 
devifes  contefts  according  to  all  poffible  diverfities  ;  fometimes  relating 
the  battles  of  men  with  men,  and  fometimes  of  the  more  excellent 
genera  with  each  other,  as  in  what  is  called  theomachy ,  or  the  battles 
of  the  Gods;  and  fometimes,  as  in  the  inffance  before  us,  the  oppofi- 
tions  of  heroes  to  certain  daemoniacal  natures ;  indicating  to  thofe  that 
are  able  to  underhand  things  of  this  kind,  that  the  firft  of  laff  natures 
are  after  a  manner  equal  to  the  laff  of  fuch  as  are  firff,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  when  they  are  guarded  and  moved  by  the  Gods.  Hence, 
not  only  Achilles  is  faid  to  have  contended  with  Xanthus,  but  Hercules 
alfo  with  the  river  Achelous,  of  whofe  life  Achilles  being  emulous, 
he  did  not  avoid  fimilar  contefts. 

Laftly,  we  may  folve  the  third  of  the  propofed  inquiries  by  laying 
that  the  firft  and  principal  defign  of  Achilles  was,  on  returning  to  his 
country,  to  offer  to  the  river  Sperchius  his  locks,  as  he  had  promifed  ; 
but  when  he  defpaired  of  his  return,  in  confequence  of  hearing  from 
his  mother, 

Soon  after  HeCtor  {hall  thy  death  fucceed, 

•was  it  not  then  neceffary  that  he  IhouTd  cut  off  his  hair  in  honour  of 
his  friend?  For  Socrates  in  Plato  received  the  crowns  which  Alcibiades 
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was  to  have  offered  to  a  God,  and  was  crowned  with  them ;  nor  did 
he  think  that  he  finned  by  fo  doing,  or  injured  the  young  man.  I  omit 
to  fay  that  the  hairs  of  Achilles  were  not  yet  facred  to  the  river  :  for 
he  who  had  promiled  to  confecrate  them  on  his  return,  when  deprived 
of  this,  was  alfo  deprived  of  the  confecration  of  his  hairs. 

XVII.  an  apology  for  the  unworthy  treatment  of  the 

DEAD  BODY  OF  HECTOR,  AND  FOR  THE  TWELVE  TROJANS  SLAIN 
AND  BURNT  ON  THE  FUNERAL  PILE  OF  PATROCLUS,  SINCE  THESE 
THINGS  EVIDENTLY  APPEAR  TO  BE  CRUEL,  ABSURD,  AND  UN¬ 
BECOMING  THE  CHARACTER  OF  HEROES. 

It  now  remains  that  we  confider  the  conduct  of  Achilles  to  Hedtor, 
his  dragging  him  round  the  tomb  of  Patroclus,  and  his  facrificing 
twelve  Trojan  youths  on  his  pile  ;  for  thefe  things,  fays  Socrates,  can¬ 
not  be  truly  afcribed  to  Achilles,  who  was  the  fon  of  a  Goddefs,  and  of 
the  moft  temperate  Peleus  defcended  from  Jupiter,  and  who  was  edu¬ 
cated  by  the  wife  Chiron.  In  the  firft  place,  then,  it  is  faid  by  the 
antients  that  this  was  the  cuftom  of  the  Theffalians,  as  the  Cyrenasan 
poet  alfo  teftifies,  when  he  informs  us,  “  that  it  is  an  antient  Thef- 
falian  cuftom,  to  drag  round  the  tomb  of  the  flain  the  body  of  the 
flaughterer.” 

Achilles  therefore  thus  adted  conformably  to  the  cuftom  of  his  coun¬ 
try,  that  all  due  honours  might  be  paid  to  the  funeral  of  Patroclus. 
But  if  Hector  dragged  Patroclus  when  a  dead  body,  threatened  to  cut 
off  his  head,  and  caft  his  corpfe  to  the  Trojan  dogs,  which  is  alfo  told 
to  Achilles  by  Iris — 

A  prey  to  dogs  he  dooms  the  corfe  to  lie, 

And  marks  the  place  to  fix  his  head  on  high  T. 

Rife  and  prevent  (if  yet  you  think  of  fame) 

Thy  friend’s  difgrace,  thy  own  eternal  fhame  1 

does  not  Achilles,  therefore,  inflidt  a  proper  punifhment  on  Hedtor,  in 
dragging  him  round  the  tomb  of  Patroclus?  For  thus  he  both  revenges 
the  cruelty  of  Hector,  and  openly  teftifies  his  benevolence  to  his  friend. 
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He  does  not,  however,  accomplish  what  he  intended ;  for  he  reftores 
the  dead  body  of  Hector  to  his  friends,  and  fuffers,  him  to  be  buried. 
He  therefore  who  introduces  fuch  meafures  to  his  actions  energizes 
according  to  the  whole  of  juftice,  and  the  providence  of  the  Gods. 
Hence  the  poet  alfo  fays,  that,  by  complying  with  the  will  of  more 
excellent  natures,  he  was  rendered  fo  mild  with  refpedt  to  Hedlor,  that 
with  his  own  hands  he  placed  him  on  the  bier. 

Two  fplendid  mantles,  and  a  carpet  fpread. 

They  leave,  to  cover  and  inwrap  the  dead ; 

Then  call  the  handmaids  with  afliftant  toil 
To  wafh  the  body,  and  anoint  with  oil. 

This  done,  the  garments  o’er  the  corfe  they  fpread  ; 

Achilles  lifts  it  to  the  funeral  bed1. 

Achilles,  therefore,  performed  every  thing  pertaining  to  the  dead  in  a 
manner  adapted  to  his  charadter.  For  he  illuflrioufly  honoured  his  friend 
by  the  vengeance  which  he  infiided  on  his  enemy,  and,  afterwards 
becoming  more  mild,  behaved  with  great  philanthropy  to  Priam,  and 
paid  him  the  utmoft  attention  and  refpedt. 

With  refpedt  to  the  Trojan  youths  that  were  flaughtered  at  the  funeral 
pile  of  Patroclus,  it  may  be  faid,  that  by  this  adtion,  according  to  ap¬ 
pearance,  Achilles  perfectly  honoured  his  friend,  and  that  he  did  nothing 
more  to  thefe  Trojans  than  he  was  accuftomed  to  do  to  other  enemies, 
viz.  flaying  thofe  whom  he  happened  to  meet.  For  what  difference  is 
there  between  dying  at  a  funeral  pyre,  or  in  a  river  ?  Does  he  not  in¬ 
deed  adl  better  by  thefe,  whofe  bodies  were  totally  deftroyed  by  fire,  than 
by  thofe  whofe  bodies  were  torn  in  pieces  by  favage  beafts,  and  who  fuffer 
the  fame  things  with  Lycaon  ?  to  whom  Achilles  fays. 

Lie  there,  Lycaon  !  let  the  filh  furround 
Thy  bloated  corfe,  and  fuck  thy  gory  wound 

But  if  it  be  requifite  to  recall  to  our  memory  the  more  occult  fpecu- 
lations  of  our  preceptor  relpedting  thefe  particulars,  we  muff  fay  that 


*  Iliad,  lib.  24. 
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the  whole  tranfaclion  of  Achilles  concerning  the  pyre  imitates  the  im¬ 
mortalizing  of  the  foul  (tms  cc7ro§a.vccTio-[JLos)  by  theurgifts,  and  per¬ 

tains  to  the  feparate  foul  of  Patroclus.  Hence,  before  the  pyre  was  en¬ 
kindled,  he  is  faid  to  have  invoked  the  winds,  the  north  and  the  weft,  that 
the  apparent  vehicle  of  Patroclus,  through  their  vifible  motion,  might  ob¬ 
tain  a  convenient  culture,  and  that  the  vehicle,  which  is  more  divine  than 
this,  might  be  invifibly  purified,  and  reftored  to  its  proper  allotment, 
“  being  drawn  upwards  by  aerial,  lunar  and  folar  fplendors,”  as  one  of 
the  Gods  fomewhere  afferts.  It  is  alfo  related  of  him,  that  he  made  a 
libation  all  night  on  the  pyre  : 

All  night  Achilles  hails  Patroclus’  foul 

With  large  libations  from  the  golden  bowl  *. 

The  poet  all  but  proclaiming  to  us,  in  thefe  verfes,  that  Achilles  was 
bufily  employed  about  the  foul  of  his  friend,  and  not  about  his  vifible 
body  only,  and  that  all  things  are  fymbolically  ufurped  by  him.  For 
the  libation  from  a  golden  bowl  fignifies  the  defluxion  of  fouls  from  their 
fountain  ;  which  defluxion  imparts  a  more  excellent  life  to  a  partial  foul, 
and  is  able  through  undefiled  purity  to  lead  it  from  bodies  to  an  invifiblc 
and  divine  condition  of  being.  And,  in  fhort,  many  arguments  in  con¬ 
firmation  of  this  opinion  may  be  derived  from  the  writings  of  our  pre¬ 
ceptor. 

Since  then  it  appears  that  Achilles  celebrated  the  funeral  of  Patroclus 
myftically,  it  may  be  not  improperly  faid,  that  thefe  twelve  Trojans  that 
were  flaughtered  at  the  pyre  were  coordinated  as  attendants  with  the 
foul  of  Patroclus,  the  ruling  nature  of  which  was  both  known  and  reve¬ 
renced  by  Achilles.  Hence,  he  chofe  this  number  as  moft  adapted  to  at¬ 
tendants,  and  as  facred  to  the  all-perfedt  progreffions  of  the  Gods  3.  By 
no  means,  therefore,  did  Achilles  flay  thefe  Trojans  from  a  certain  dire 
and  favage  cruelty  of  foul,  but  performed  the  whole  of  this  tranfaflion 
in  conformity  with  certain  facred  laws  pertaining  to  the  fouls  of  thole 
that  die  in  battle.  Nor  ought  he  to  be  accufed  of  a  proud  contempt  of 
Gods  and  men  ;  nor  ought  we  to  deny  that  he  was  the  fon  of  a  Goddefs 
and  Peleus,  and  the  difciple  of  Chiron,  for  adding  in  this  manner.  For 


1  Iliad,  lib.  23. 


*  For  tov  Srov  in  the  original,  read  tuv  Sewy. 
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fome  of  his  a&ions  he  performed  as  regarding  univerfal  juftice,  others 
as  a  warrior,  and  others  as  employing  facred  methods.  But  in  all  thefe 
the  poet  has  perfectly  preferved  the  meafures  of  imitation.  And  fuch  is 
the  anfwer  to  all  that  Socrates  objects  to  in  Homer,  as  deferving  repre- 
henfion. 

But  if  any  one  fhould  fay  that  the  fable  is  not  to  be  admitted,  which 
fays  that  Thefeus  and  Pirithoiis  ravifhed  Helen,  and  defeended  into 
Hades,  perhaps  thefe  things  alfo,  which  are  afferted  more  mythologically, 
may  be  properly  folved  by  faying  that  thefe  heroes,  being  lovers  both  of  unap- 
parent  and  vifible  beauty,  are  fabled  to  have  ravifhed  Helen,  and  to  ha\e 
defeended  into  the  invifible  regions  ;  and  that,  when  there,  one  of  them 
(Pirithoiis),  through  the  elevation,  of  his  intellect  was  led  back  by  Her¬ 
cules,  but  that  the  other  in  a  certain  refpedt  remained  in  Hades,  from 
not  being  able  to  raife  himfelf  to  the  arduous  altitude  of  contemplation. 
And  though  fome  one  fhould  contend  that  this  is  not  the  true  meaning 
of  the  fable,  it  does  not  affedf  the  poetry  of  Homer,  which  every  where 
attributes,  according  to  imitation,  that  which  is  adapted  to  the  Gods,  to  the 
genera  more  excellent  than  human  nature,  and  to  heroic  lives  ;  indicating 
fome  things  more  occultly,  teaching  us  other  particulars  about  thefe  things, 
with  intelledl  and  fcience,  and  leaving  no  genus  of  beings  uninveftigated, 
but  delivering  each  as  energizing  with  relped;  to  itlelf  and  other  things, 
according  to  its  own  order. 
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When  i  had  faid  thefe  things  I  imagined  that  the  debate  was  at  an 
end  ;  but  this  it  feems  was  only  the  introdudlion  :  for  Glauco,  as  he  is 
on  all  occalions  mold  courageous,  fo  truly  at  that  time  did  not  approve 
of  Thrafymachus  in  giving  up  the  debate  ;  but  faid,  Socrates,  do  you 
wifh  to  feem  to  have  perfuaded  us,  or  to  have  perfuaded  us  in  reality, 
that  in  every  refpedt  it  is  better  to  be  juft  than  unjuft  ?  I  would  choofe, 
faid  I,  to  do  it  in  reality,  if  it  depended  on  me.  You  do  not  then, 
faid  he,  do  what  you  defire.  For,  tell  me,  does  there  appear  to  you  any 
good  of  this  kind,  fuch  as  we  would  choofe  to  have  ;  not  regarding  the 
confequences,  but  embracing  it  for  its  own  fake  ?  as  joy,  and  fuch  plea- 
fures  as  are  harmlefs  ;  though  nothing  elfe  arifes  afterwards  from  thefe 
pleafures,  than  that  the  poffeftion  gives  us  delight.  There  feems  to  me, 
faid  I,  to  be  fomething  of  this  kind.  But  what  ?  is  there  fomething  too,  which 
we  both  love  for  its  own  fake,  and  alfo  for  what  arifes  from  it  :  as  wii- 
dom,  fight,  and  health  ;  for  we  fomehow  embrace  thefe  things  on  both 
accounts.  Yes,  faid  I.  But  do  you  perceive,  faid  he,  a  third  fpecies  of 
good,  among  which  is  bodily  labour,  to  be  healed  when  fick,  to  praclile 
phyfic,  or  other  lucrative  employment  ?  for  we  fay,  thofe  things  are 
troublefome,  but  that  they  profit  us  ;  and  we  fhould  not  choofe  thefe 
things  for  their  own  fake,  but  on  account  of  the  rewards  and  thofe 
other  advantages  which  arife  from  them.  There  is  then,  indeed,  faid  I, 
likewile  this  third  kind.  But  what  now  ?  in  which  of  thefe,  faid  he,  do 
you  place  juftice  ?  I  imagine,  faid  I,  in  the  moft  handfome  ;  which, 
both  on  its  own  account,  and  for  the  fake  of  what  arifes  from  it,  is  delired 
by  the  man  who  is  in  purfuit  of  happinefs.  It  does  not,  however,  faid 
he,  feem  fo  to  them  any,  but  to  be  of  the  troublefome  kind,  which  is  pur- 
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fued  for  the  fake  of  glory,  and  on  account  of  rewards  and  honours ;  but 
on  its  own  account  is  to  be  Ihunned,  as  being  difficult.  I  know,  fald  I, 
that  it  feems  fo,  and  it  was  in  this  view  that  Thralymachus  fometimcs  fince 
defpifed  it,  and  commended  injuftice  ;  but  it  feems  I  am  one  of  thofe  who 
are  dull  in  learning.  Come  then,  faid  he,  hear  me  likewife,  if  this  be 
agreeable  to  you  ;  for  Thralymachus  feems  to  me  to  have  been  charmed 
by  you,  like  an  adder,  fooner  than  was  proper  :  but,  with  refpedt  to  my- 
felf,  the  proof  has  not  yet  been  made  to  my  fatisfaclion,  in  reference  to 
either  of  the  two  ;  for  I  delire  to  hear  what  each  is,  and  what  power  it 
has  by  itfelf,  when  in  the  foul — bidding  farewel  to  the  rewards,  and  the 
confequences  arifing  from  them.  I  will  proceed,  therefore,  in  this  manner, 
if  it  feem  proper  to  you  :  I  will  renew  the  fpeech  of  Thralymachus  ;  and, 
firft  of  all,  I  will  tell  you  what  they  fay  juftice  is,  and  whence  it  arifes  ; 
and,  fecondly,  that  all  thofe  who  purfue  it  purfue  it  unwillingly,  as  ne- 
celfary,  but  not  as  good  ;  thirdly,  that  they  do  this  reafonably  ;  for,  as 
they  fay,  the  life  of  an  unjuft  man  is  much  better  than  that  of  the  juft. 
Although,  for  my  own  part,  to  me,  Socrates,  it  does  not  yet  appear  fo  ;  I  am, 
however,  in  doubt,  having  my  ears  ftunned  in  hearing  Thralymachus  and 
innumerable  others.  But  I  have  never,  hitherto,  heard  from  any  one  fuch 
a  difeourfe  as  I  wilh  to  hear  concerning  juftice,  as  being  better  than  in- 
juftice  :  I  wilh  then  to  hear  it  commended,  as  it  is  in  itfelf,  and  I  moft 
efpecially  imagine  I  lhall  hear  this  from  you  :  wherefore,  pulling  oppo- 
fitely,  I  lhall  Ipeak  in  commendation  of  an  unjuft  life ;  and,  in  fpeaking, 
lhall  fhow  you  in  what  manner  I  want  to  hear  you  condemn  injuftice,  and 
commend  juftice.  But  fee  if  what  I  fay  be  agreeable  to  you.  Extremely 
fo,  faid  I  ;  for  what  would  any  man  of  intellect  delight  more  to  Ipeak, 
and  to  hear  of  frequently  ? 

You  fpeak  moft  handfomely,  laid  he.  And  hear  what  I  faid  I  was 
firft  to  fpeak  of;  what  juftice  is,  and  whence  it  arifes  ;  for  they  fay  that, 
according  to  nature,  to  do  injuftice  is  good  ;  but  to  fuffer  injuftice  is  bad  ; 
but  that  the  evil  which  arifes  from  fullering  injuftice  is  greater  than  the 
good  which  arifes  from  doing  it  :  fo  that,  after  men  had  done  one  another 
injuftice,  and  likewife  fuffered  it,  and  had  experienced  both,  it  teemed 
proper  to  thofe  who  were  not  able  to  ffiun  the  one,  and  choofe  the  other, 
to  agree  among  themfelves,  neither  to  do  injuftice,  nor  to  be  injured  :  and 
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that  hence  laws  began  to  be  eftablifhed,  and  their  compa&s ;  and  that 
which  was  enjoined  by  law  they  denominated  lawful  and  juft ;  and  that 
this  is  the  origin  and  eflence  of  juftice  :  being  in  the  middle  between 
what  is  beft,  when  he  who  does  injuftice  is  not  punifhed,  and  of  what  is 
world,,  when  the  injured  perfon  is  unable  to  punifh  ;  and  that  juftice,  being 
thus  in  the  middle  of  both  thefe,  is  defired,  not  as  good,  but  is  held  in 
honour  from  an  imbecility  in  doing  injuftice  :  for  the  man  who  had 

ability  to  do  fo  would  never,  if  really  a  man,  agree  with  any  one 

either  to  injure,  or  to  be  injured  ;  for  otherwife  he  were  mad.  This  then, 
Socrates,  and  of  fuch  a  kind  as  this,  is  the  nature  of  juftice  ;  and  this, 

as  they  fay,  is  its  origin.  And  we  fhall  beft  perceive  that  thefe  who  pur- 

fue  it  purfue  it  unwillingly,  and  from  an  impotence  to  injure  if  we  ima¬ 
gine  in  our  mind  fuch  a  cafe  as  this  :  Let  us  give  liberty  to  each  of  them, 
both  to  the  juft  and  to  the  unjuft,  to  do  whatever  they  incline  ;  and  then 
let  us  follow  them,  obfervmg  how  their  inclination  will  lead  each  of  them. 
We  fhould  then  find  the  juft  man,  with  full  inclination,  going  the  fame 
way  with  the  unjuft,  through  a  defire  of  having  more  than  others.  This, 
every  nature  is  made  to  purfue  as  good,  but  by  law  is  forcibly  led  to  an 
equality.  And  the  liberty  which  I  fpeak  of  may  be  chiefly  of  this  kind  ; 
if  they  happened  to  have  luch  a  power,  as  they  fay  happened  once  to 
Gvges,  the  progenitor  of  Lydus  :  for  they  fay  that  he  was  the  hired  fhep- 
herd  of  the  then  governor  of  Lydia  ;  and  that  a  prodigious  rain  and  earth¬ 
quake  happening,  part  of  the  earth  was  rent,  and  an  opening  made  in  the 
place  where  he  paftured  her  flocks  ;  that  when  he  beheld,  and  wondered, 
he  defcended,  and  faw  many  other  wonders,  which  are  mythologically  trans¬ 
mitted  to  us,  and  a  brazen  horfe  likewife,  hollow  and  with  doors  ;  and, 
on  looking  in,  he  faw  within,  a  dead  body  larger  in  appearance  than  that 
of  a  man,  which  had  nothing  elfe  upon  it  but  a  gold  ring  on  its  hand  ; 
which  ring  he  took  off,  and  came  up  again.  That  when  there  was  a  con¬ 
vention  of  the  fhepherds,  as  ufual,  for  reporting  to  the  king  what  related 
to  their  flocks,  he  alfo  came,  having  the  ring:  and  whilft  he  fat  with  the 
others,  he  happened  to  turn  the  ftone  of  the  ring  to  the  inner  part  of  his 
hand  ;  and  when  this  was  done  he  became  invifible  to  thofe  who  fat  by, 
and  they  talked  of  him  as  abfent  :  that  he  wondered,  and,  again  handling 
his  ring,  turned  the  ftone  outward,  and  on  this  became  vifible ;  and 
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that,  having  obferved  this,  he  made  trial  of  the  ring  whether  it  had  this 
power  :  and  that  it  happened,  that  on  turning  the  ftone  inward  he  be¬ 
came  invifible,  and  on  turning  it  outward  he  became  vifible.  That,  per¬ 
ceiving  this,  he  inftantly  managed  fo  as  to  be  made  one  of  the  embafly  to 
the  king,  and  that  on  his  arrival  he  debauched  his  wife  ;  and,  with  her, 
affaulting  the  king  1 ,  killed  him,  and  poffeffed  the  kingdom.  If  now, 
'there  were  two  fuch  rings,  and  the  juft  man  had  the  one,  and  the  unjuft 
the  other,  none,  it  feems,  would  be  fo  adamantine  as  to  perfevere  in 
juftice,  and  dare  to  refrain  from  the  things  of  others,  and  not  to  touch 
them,  whilft  it  was  in  his  power  to  take,  even  from  the  Forum,  with¬ 
out  fear,  whatever  he  pleafed  ;  to  enter  into  houfes,  and  embrace  any 
one  he  pleafed  t  to  kill,  and  to  loofe  from  chains,  whom  he  pleafed  ;  and 
to  do  all  other  things  with  the  fame  power  as  a  God  among  men  : — 
adling  in  this  manner,  he  is  in  no  refpeft  different  from  the  other  ;  but  both 
of  them  go  the  fame  road.  This  now,  one  may  fay,  is  a  ffrong  proof 
that  no  one  is  juft  from  choice,  but  by  conftraint  ;  as  it  is  not  a  good 
merely  in  itfelf,  fince  every  one  does  injuftice  wherever  he  imagines  he 
is  able  to  do  it ;  for  every  man  thinks  that  injuftice  is,  to  the  particular 
perfon,  more  profitable  than  juftice  ;  and  he  thinks  juftly,  according  to  this 
way  of  reafoning  :  fince,  if  any  one  with  fuch  a  liberty  would  never  do 
any  injuftice,  nor  touch  the  things  of  others,  he  would  be  deemed  by 
men  of  fenfe  to  be  moft  wretched,  and  moft  void  of  underftanding ; 
yet  would  they  commend  him  before  one  another,  impoling  on  each 
other  from  a  fear  of  being  injured.  Thus  much,  then,  concerning  thel'e 
things.  But,  with  reference  to  the  difference  of  their  lives  whom  we 
fpeak  of,  we  fhall  be  able  to  difcern  aright,  if  we  fet  apart  by  themfelves 
the  moft  juft  man,  and  the  moft  unjuft,  and  not  otherwife  ;  and  now, 
what  is  this  feparation  r  Let  us  take  from  the  unjuft  man  nothing  of  in¬ 
juftice,  nor  of  juftice  from  the  juft  man  ;  but  let  us  make  each  of  them 
perfedl  in  his  own  profeffion.  And  firft,  as  to  the  unjuft  man,  let  him 
aft  as  the  able  artifts ;  as  a  complete  pilot,  or  phylician,  he  comprehends 
the  poffible  and  the  impoftible  in  the  art ;  the  one  he  attempts,  and  the 
other  he  relinquifhes  ;  and,  if  he  fail  in  any  thing,  he  is  able  to  reality 


1  Gyges  flew  Candaules  ia  the  fecond  year  of  the  l6th  Olympiad, 
lib.  3. 
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it :  fo,  in  like  manner,  the  unjuft  man  attempting  pieces  of  injuftice  m 
a  dexterous  manndr,  let  him  be  concealed,  if  he  intend  to  be  exceedingly 
unjuft  ;  but,  if  he  be  caught,  let  him  be  deemed  worthlefs  :  for  the 
mod  complete  injuftice  is,  to  feem  juft,  not  being  fo.  We  muft  give 
then  to  the  completely  unjuft  the  moft  complete  injuftice  ;  and  not  take 
from  him,  but  allow  him,  whilft  doing  the  greateft  injuftice,  to  procure 
to  himfelf  the  higheft  reputation  for  juftice  ;  and,  if  in  any  thing  he  fail, 
let  him  be  able  to  rectify  it  :  and  let  him  be  able  to  fpeak  fo  as  to  per- 
fuade  if  any  thing  of  his  injuftice  be  fpread  abroad  :  let  him  be  able  to 
do  by  force,  what  requires  force,  through  his  courage  and  ftrength,  and 
by  means  of  his  friends  and  his  wealth  :  and  having  fuppofed  him  to  be 
fuch  an  one  as  this,  let  us  place  the  juft  man  befide  him,  in  our  reafoning, 
a  fimple  and  ingenuous  man,  defiring,  according  to  iEfchylus,  not  the 
appearance  but  the  reality  of  goodnefs  :  let  us  take  from  him  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  goodnefs  ;  for,  if  he  fhall  appear  to  be  juft,  he  fhall  have  honours 
and  rewards  ;  and  thus  it  may  be  uncertain  whether  he  be  fuch  for  the 
fake  of  juftice,  or  on  account  of  the  rewards  and  honours  :  let  him  be 
ftripped  of  every  thing  but  juftice,  and  be  made  completely  contrary  to 
the  other ;  whilft  he  does  no  injuftice,  let  him  have  the  reputation  of 
doing  the  greateft ;  that  he  may  be  tortured  for  juftice,  not  yielding 
to  reproach,  and  fuch  things  as  arife  from  it,  but  may  be  immoveable 
till  death;  appearing  indeed  to  be  unjuft  through  life,  yet  being  really 
juft;  that  fo  both  of  them  arriving  at  the  utmoft  pitch,  the  one  of 
juftice,  and  the  other  of  injuftice,  we  may  judge  which  of  them  is  the 
happier.  Strange  !  faid  I,  friend  Glauco,  how  ftrenuoufly  you  purify 
each  of  the  men,  as  a  ftatue  which  is  to  be  judged  of  !  As  much,  faid 
he,  as  I  am  able  :  whilft  then  they  continue  to  be  fuch,  there  will  not, 
as  I  imagine,  be  any  further  difficulty  to  obferve  what  kind  of  life 
remains  to  each  of  them.  It  muft  therefore  be  told.  And  if  poftibly 
it  fhould  be  told  with  greater  rufticity,  imagine  not,  Socrates,  that  it  is 
I  who  tell  it,  but  thofe  who  commend  injuftice  preferably  to  juftice;  and 
they  will  fay  thefe  things  :  That  the  juft  man,  being  of  this  difpofition, 
will  be  fcourged,  tormented,  fettered,  have  his  eyes  burnt,  and  laftly,  having 
futfered  all  manner  of  evils,  will  be  crucified ;  and  he  fhall  know,  that 
he  fhould  not  defire  the  reality  but  the  appearance  of  juftice:  and  that 
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it  is  much  more  proper  to  pronounce  that  faying  of  ^Efchyl'us,  con¬ 
cerning  the  unjuft  man:  for  they  will  in  reality  fay  that  the  unjuft 
man,  as  being  in  purfuit  of  what  is  real,  and  living  not  according  to 
the  opinion  of  men,  wants  not  to  have  the  appearance  but  the  reality 
of  injuftice: 

Reaping  the  hollow  furrow  of  his  mind, 

"Whence  all  his  glorious  councils  bloflom  forth. 

In  the  firft  place,  he  holds  the  magiftracy  in  the  ftate,  being  thought 
to  be  juft ;  next,  he  marries  wherever  he  inclines,  and  matches  his 
children  with  whom  he  pleafes ;  he  joins  in  partnerfhip  and  company 
with  whom  he  inclines  j  and,  befides  all  this,  he  will  fucceed  in  all  his 
projects  for  gain ;  as  he  does  not  fcruple  to  do  injuftice  :  when  then 
he  engages  in  competitions,  he  will  both  in  private  and  in  public 
furpafs  and  exceed  his  adverfaries  ;  and  by  this  means  he  will  be  rich, 
and  ferve  his  friends,  and  hurt  his  enemies  :  and  he  will  amply  and 
magnificently  render  facrifices  and  offerings  to  the  Gods,  and  will 
honour  the  Gods,  and  fuch  men  as  he  choofes,  much  better  than  the 
juft  man.  From  whence  they  reckon,  that  it  is  likely  he  will  be  more 
beloved  of  the  Gods  than  the  juft  man.  Thus,  they  fay,  Socrates, 
that  both  with  Gods  and  men  there  is  a  better  life  prepared  for  the 
unjuft  man  than  for  the  juft.  When  Glauco  had  faid  thefe  things,  I  had 
a  defign  to  fay  fomething  in  reply.  But  his  brother  Adimantus  faid — 
Socrates,  you  do  not  imagine  there  is  yet  enough  faid  on  the  argument. 
What  further  then?  faid  I.  That  has  not  yet  been  fpoken,  faid  he, 
which  ought  moft  efpecially  to  have  been  mentioned.  Why  then,  faid  I, 
the  proverb  is,  A  brother  is  help  at  hand.  So  do  you  aflift,  if  he  has 
failed  in  any  thing.  Though  what  has  been  faid  by  him  is  fufficient 
to  throw  me  down,  and  make  me  unable  to  iuccour  juftice. 

You  fay  nothing,  replied  he.  But  hear  this  further.  For  we  muft 
go  through  all  the  arguments  oppofite  to  what  he  has  faid,  which  com¬ 
mend  juftice  and  condemn  injuftice,  that  what  Glauco  feems  to  me  to 
intend  may  be  more  mamreft.  Now,  parents  furely  tell  and  exhort 
their  fons,  as  do  all  thofe  who  have  the  care  of  any,  that  it  is  neceffary 
to  be  juft ;  not  commending  juftice  in  itfelf,  but  the  honours  arifing 
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from  it ;  that  whilft  a  man  is  reputed  to  be  juft,  he  may  obtain  bv 
this  reputation  magiftracies  and  marriages,  and  whatever  Glauco  juft 
now  enumerated  as  the  confequence  of  being  reputed  •  juft :  but  thefe 
men  carry  this  matter  of  reputation  fomewhat  further ;  for,  throwing 
in  the  approbation  of  the  Gods,  they  have  unfpeakable  bleflings  to 
•enumerate  to  holy  perfons ;  which,  they  fav,  the  Gods  beftow.  As  the 
generous  Hefiod  and  Homer  fay,  the  one,  that  the  Gods  caufe  the- 
oaks  to  produce  to  juft  men 

Acorns  at  top,  and  in  the  middle  bees? 

Their  woolly  fheep  are  laden  with  their  fleece1; 

and  a  great  many  other  good  things  of  the  fame  nature.  In  like 
manner,  the  other. 

The  blamelefs  king,  who  holds  a  godlike  name. 

Finds  his  black  mould  both  wheat  and  barley  bear ; 

With  fruit  his  trees  are  laden,  and  his  flocks 

Bring  forth  with  eafe  j  the  fea  affords  him  fifli  *. 

But  Mufaeus  and  his  foil  tell  us  that  the  Gods  give  juft  men  more 
fplendid  bleflings  than  thefe ;  for,  carrying  them  in  his  poem  into 
Hades,  and  placing  them  in  company  with  holy  men  at  a  feaft  pre¬ 
pared  for  them,  they  crown  them,  and  make  them  pafs  the  whole 
of  their  time  in  drinking,  deeming  eternal  inebriation  3  the  fineft 
reward  of  virtue.  But  fome  earrv  the  rewards  from  the  Gods  ftill 
further ;  for  they  fay  that  the  offspring  of  the  holy,  and  the  faithful, 
and  their  children’s  children,  ftill  remain.  With  thefe  things,  and  luch 
as  thefe,  they  commend  juftice.  But  the  unholy  and  unjuft  they  bury 
in  Hades,  in  a  kind  of  mud  +,  and  compel  them  to  carry  water  in  a 
lieve ;  and  make  them,  even  whilft  alive,  to  live  in  infamy.  What¬ 
ever  punifhments  were  affigned  by  Glauco  to  the  juft,  whilft  they  were 
reputed  unjuft,  thefe  they  affign  to  the  unjuft,  but  mention  no  others. 
This  now  is  the  way  in  which  they  commend  and  dilcommend  them 
feverally;  but  betides  this,  Socrates,  coniider  another  kind  of  reafoning 

T  Hefiod.  Oper.  et  Di.  lib.  I.  2  Horn.  Ody IT.  lib.  19. 

3  By  inebriation,  theological  poets  fignify  a  deific  energy,  or  an  energy  fuperior  to  that 
which  i  intellectual. 

4  See  the  notes  to  Phsedo. 
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concerning  juftice  and  injuftice,  mentioned  both  privately  and  by  the 
poets  :  for  all  of  them  with  one  mouth  celebrate  temperance  and 
juftice  as  indeed  excellent,  but  yet  difficult  and  laborious  ;  and  intem¬ 
perance  and  injuftice  as  indeed  pleafant  and  eafy  to  attain ;  but,  by 
opinion  only,  and  by  law,  abominable :  and  they  fay  that  for  the 
moft  part  unjuft  actions  are  more  profitable  than  juft.  And  they  are 
gladly  willing,  both  in  public  and  private,  to  pay  honour  to  wicked 
rich  men,  and  ftich  as  have  power  of  any  kind,  and  to  pronounce  them 
happy,  but  to  contemn  and  overlook  thofe  who  are  any  how  weak  and 
poor,  even  whilft  they  acknowledge  them  to  be  better  than  the  others. 
But,  of  all  thefe  fpeeches,  the  moft  marvellous  are  thofe  concerning  the  Gods, 
and  virtue  :  as  if  even  the  Gods  gave  to  many  good  men  misfortunes 
and  an  evil  life,  and  to  contrary  perfons  a  contrary  fate  :  and  mounte¬ 
banks  and  prophets,  frequenting  the  gates  of  the  rich,  perfuade  them 
that  they  have  a  power  granted  them  by  the  Gods,  of  expiating  by 
facrifices  and  fongs,  with  pleafures  and  with  feaftings,  if  any  injuftice 
has  been  committed  by  any  one,  or  his  forefathers  :  and  if  he  wifhes  to 
btaft  any  enemy  at  a  fmall  expenfe,  he  fhall  injure  the  juft  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  unjuft ;  by  certain  blandiffiments  and  bonds,  a3 
they  fay,  perfuading  the  Gods  to  fuccour  them :  and  to  all  thefe  dif- 
courfes  they  bring  the  poets  as  witneftes ;  who,  mentioning  the  prone- 
nefs  to  vice,  fay, 

How  vice  at  once,  and  eafily  is  gain’d  5 
The  way  is  fmooth,  and  very  nigh  it  dwells ; 

Sweat  before  virtue  Hands,  fo  Heav’11  ordain’d1 — 

and  a  certain  long  and  fteep  way.  Others  make  Homer  witnefs  how  the 
Gods  are  prevailed  upon  by  men,  becaufe  he  fays, 

. The  Gods  themfelves  are  turn’d 

With  facrifices  and  appealing  vows  ; 

Fat  off’rings  and  libation  them  perfuade  ; 

And  for  tranfgreffi'ons  fuppliant  pray’r  atones  3. 

They  fhow  likewife  many  books  of  Mu  feus  and  Orpheus,  the  offspring, 
as  tney  fay,  of  the  Moon,  and  of  the  Mules  ;  according  to  which  they 

1  Hefiod.  Oper.  et  Di,  lib.  1.  2  Horn.  Iliad,  lib.  9, 
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perform  their  facred  rites,  perfuading  not  only  private  perfons,  but  ftates 
likewife,  that  there  are  abfolutions  and  purgations  from  iniquities  by- 
means  of  facrifices,  {ports  and  pleafures  ;  and  this,  for  the  benefit  both  of 
the  living  and  of  the  dead  :  thefe  they  call  the  myfteries  1  which  abfolve 
us  from  evils  there ;  but  they  affert  that  dreadful  things  await  thofe  who 
do  not  offer  facrifice.  All  thefe,  and  fo  many  things  of  the  kind,  friend 
Socrates,  being  faid  of  virtue  and  vice,  and  their  reward  both  with  men 
and  Gods  ;  what  do  we  imagine  the  fouls  of  our  youth  do,  when  they 
hear  them  ;  fuch  of  them  as  are  well  born,  and  able  as  it  were  to  rufh  into 
all  thefe  things  which  are  faid,  and  from  all  to  deliberate,  in  what  fort  of 
character  and  in  what  fort  of  road  one  may  befl;  pafs  through  life  ?  It  is 
likely  he  might  fay  to  himfelf,  according  to  that  of  Pindar, 

Whether  (hall  I  the  lofty  wall 
Of  juftice  try  to  fcale  ; 

Or,  hedg’d  within  the  guileful  maze 
Of  vice,  encircled  dwell  ? 

For,  according  to  what  is  faid,  though  I  be  juft,  if  I  be  not  reputed  fo, 
there  fhall  be  no  profit,  but  manifeft  troubles  and  punifhments.  But  the 
-unjuft  man,  who  procures  to  himfelf  the  character  of  juftice,  is  faid  to 
have  a.  divine  life.  Since  then  the  appearance  furpaffes  the  reality,  as 
wife  men  demonftrate  to  me,  and  is  the  primary  part  of  happinefs,  ought 
I  not  to  turn  wholly  to  it ;  and  to  draw  round  myfelf  as  a  covering,  and 
picture,  the  image  of  virtue  ;  but  to  draw  after  me  the  cunning  and  verfa- 
tile  fox  of  the  moft  wife  Archilochus  ?  But  perhaps  fome  one  will  lay,  It 
is  not  eafy,  being  wicked,  always  to  be  concealed.  Neither  is  any  thing 
elfe  eafy  (will  we  fay)  which  is  great.  But,  however,  if  we  would  be 
happy,  thither  let  us  go  where  the  veftiges  of  the  reafonings  lead  us. 
For,  in  order  to  be  concealed,  we  will  make  conjurations  and  alfociations 
together ;  and  there  are  mafters  of  perfuafion,  who  teach  a  popular  and 
political  wifdom  ;  by  which  means,  whilft  partly  by  perfuafion  and  partly 

1  The  word  ufed  here  by  Plato  is  rsterai :  and  this  word,  as  we  have  obferved  in  the  intro¬ 
duction  to  this  book,  fignifies  the  greateft  of  the  myfteries,  or  the  Eleulinian.  As  therefore 
the  Orphic  hymns  now  extant  are  fo  called,  there  can  be  no  coubt  but  that  thefe  were  ufed  in 
the  Eleufinian  myfteries:  and  this  confirms  what  I  have  obferved  in  my  notes  to  Paufanias. 
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•by  force  we  feize  more  than  our  due,  we  fhall  not  be  punifhed.  But, 
furely,  to  be  concealed  from  the  Gods,  or  to  overpower  them,  is  iro- 
poffible. 

If  then  they  are  not,  or  care  not  about  human  affairs,  we  need  not  have 
any  concern  about  being  concealed  :  but  if  they  really  are,  and  care  for  us, 
we  neither  know  nor  have  heard  of  them  otherwife  than  from  traditions, 
and  from  the  poets  who  write  their  genealogies  ;  and  thefe  very  perfons 
tell  us,  that  they  are  to  be  moved  and  perfuaded  by  facrifices,  and  appeaf- 
ing  vows,  and  offerings  ;  both  of  which  we  are  to  believe,  or  neither. 
If  then  we  are  to  believe  both,  we  may  do  injuffice,  and  of  the  fruits  of 
our  injuffice  offer  facrifice.  If  we  be  juft,  we  fhall  indeed  be  unpunifhed 
by  the  Gods  ;  but  then  we  fhall  not  have  the  gains  of  injuffice.  But  if 
we  be  unjuft,  we  fhall  make  gain  ;  and  after  we  have  tranfgreffed  and 
offended,  we  fhall  appeafe  them  by  offerings,  and  be  liberated  from 
punifhment.  But  we  fhall  be  punifhed  in  the  other  world  for  our  unjuft 
doings  here  ;  either  we  ourfelves,  or  our  children’s  children.  But,  friend, 
will  the  reafoner  fav,  the  myfteries  can  do  much;  the  Gods  are  exorable, 
as  fay  the  mightieft  ftates,  and  the  children  of  the  Gods,  the  poets  ;  who 
are  alfo  their  prophets,  and  who  declare  that  thefe  things  are  fo.  For 
what  reafon,  then,  fhould  we  ftill  prefer  juftice  before  the  greateft  injuffice; 
which  if  we  fhall  attain  to  with  any  deceiving  appearance,  we  fhall  fare 
according  to  our  mind,  both  with  reference  to  Gods  and  men,  both  living 
and  dying,  according  to  the  fpeech  now  mentioned  of  many  and  excel¬ 
lent  men  ?  From  all  that  has  been  faid,  by  what  means,  O  Socrates, 
fhall  he  incline  to  honour  juftice,  who  has  any  ability  of  fortune  or  of 
wealth,  of  body  or  of  birth,  and  not  laugh  when  he  hears  it  com¬ 
mended  ?  So  that,  though  a  man  were  able  even  to  fhow  what  we  have  faid 
to  be  falfe,  and  fully  underftood  that  juftice  is  better,  he  will,  however, 
abundantly  pardon  and  not  be  angry  with  the  unjuft  ;  for  he  knows, 
that  unlefs  one  from  a  divine  nature  abhor  to  do  injuffice,  or  from  ac¬ 
quired  knowledge  abftain  from  it,  no  one  of  others  is  willingly  juft  ;  but 
either  through  cowardice,  old  age,  or  fome  other  weaknefs,  condemns  the 
doing  injuffice  when  unable  to  do  it.  That  it  is  lo  is  plain.  For  the 
firft  of  thefe  who  arrives  at  power  is  the  firft  to  do  injuffice,  as  far  as  he 
is  able.  And  the  reafon  of  all  this  is  no  other  than  that  from  whence  all 
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this  difcourfe  proceeded,  Socrates,  becaufe,  O  wonderful  man  !  among  all 
thofe  of  you  that  call  yourfelves  the  commenders  of  juilice,  beginning 
from  thofe  antient  heroes  of  whom  any  accounts  are  left  to  the  men  of 
the  prefent  time,  no  one  hath  at  any  time  condemned  injuftice,  nor  com¬ 
mended  jufiice,  otherwife  than  regarding  the  reputations,  honours  and 
rewards  arifing  from  them  :  but  no  one  has  hitherto  lufficiently  examined, 
neither  in  poetry  nor  in  profe  difcourfe,  either  of  them  in  itfelf,  and  fub- 
fiding  by  its  own  power,  in  the  foul  of  him  who  pofieffes  it,  and  concealed 
from  both  Gods  and  men  :  how  that  the  one  is  the  greated  of  all  the  evils 
which  the  foul  hath  within  it,  and  judice  the  greated  good  :  for,  if  it  had 
thus  from  the  beginning  been  fpoken  of  by  you  all,  and  you  had  fo  per- 
fuaded  us  from  our  youth,  we  fhould  not  need  to  watch  over  our  neighbour 
left  he  fhould  do  us  injuftice,  but  every  man  would  have  been  the  bed; 
guardian  over  himfelf,  afraid  left  in  doing  injuftice  he  fhould  dwell  with 
the  greateft  evil.  Thefe  things  now,  Socrates,  and  probably  much 
more  than  thefe,  Thrafymachus  or  fome  other  might  fay  of  juftice 
and  injuftice,  inverting  their  power,  difagreeably  as  1  imagine  for  my 
own  part.  But  I  (for  1  want  to  conceal  nothing  from  you)  being  defirous 
to  hear  you  on  the  oppofite  fide,  fpeak  the  bed;  I  am  able,  pulling  the 
contrary  way.  Do  not,  therefore,  only  fhow  us  in  your  reafoning  that 
jufiice  is  better  than  injuftice  ;  but  in  what  manner  each  of  them  by 
itfelf,  affedting  the  mind,  is,  the  one  evil,  and  the  other  good.  And  take 
away  all  opinions,  as  Glauco  likewife  enjoined  :  for,  if  you  do  not  take 
away  the  falfe  opinions  on  both  fides,  and  add  the  true  ones,  we  will  fay 
you  do  not  commend  judice,  but  the  appearance  ;  nor  condemn  being  un¬ 
juft,  but  the  appearance;  that  you  advife  theunjud  man  to  conceal  himfelf; 
and  that  you  affent  to  Thrafymachus  that  judice  is  a  foreign  good  ;  the 
profit  of  the  more  powerful  ;  and  that  injudice  is  the  profit  and  advantage 
of  onefelf,  but  unprofitable  to  the  inferior.  Wherefore,  now,  after  you 
have  acknowledged  that  judice  is  among  the  greated  goods,  and  fuch  as 
are  worthy  to  be  podefifed  for  what  arifes  from  them,  and  much  more  in 
themfelves,  and  for  their  own  fake ;  fuch  as  fight,  hearing,  wifdom, 
health,  and  fuch  other  goods  as  are  real  in  their  own  nature,  and  not 
merely  in  opinion  ;  in  the  fame  manner  commend  judice  ;  how,  in  itfelf, 
it  profits  the  owner,  and  injudice  hurts  him.  And  leave  to  others  to 
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commend  the  rewards  and  opinions  ;  for  I  could  bear  with  others  in  this 
way,  commending  juftice,  and  condemning  injuftice,  celebrating  and 
reviling  their  opinions  and  rewards  ;  but  not  with  you  (unlefs  you  defire 
me),  becaufe  you  have  paffed  the  whole  of  life  confidering  nothing 
elfe  but  this.  Show  us,  then,  in  your  difcourfe,  not  only  that  juftice  is 
better  than  injuftice  ;  but  in  what  manner  each  of  them  by  itfelf  affect¬ 
ing  the  owner,  whether  he  be  concealed  or  not  concealed  from  Gods  and 
men,  is,  the  one  good,  and  the  other  evil. 

On  hearing  thefe  things,  as  I  always  indeed  was  pleafed  with  the  dif- 
pofition  of  Glauco  and  Adimantus,  fo  at  that  time  I  was  perfectly  de¬ 
lighted,  and  replied:  It  was  not  ill  faid  concerning  you,  fons  of  that  worthy 
man,  by  the  lover  of  Glauco,  who  wrote  the  beginning  of  the  Elegies, 
when,  celebrating  your  behaviour  at  the  battle  of  Megara,  he  fang, 

Arifto’s  fons  !  of  an  illuftrious  man, 

The  race  divine . 

This,  friend,  feems  to  be  well  faid ;  for  you  are  truly  affeCted  in  a 
divine  manner,  if  you  are  not  perfuaded  that  injuftice  is  better  than  juftice, 
and  yet  are  able  to  lpeak  thus  in  its  defence  :  and  to  me  you  feem,  truly, 
not  to  be  perfuaded  ;  and  I  reafon  from  the  whole  of  your  other  beha¬ 
viour,  fince,  according  to  your  prefent  ipeeches  at  leaft,  I  fhould  diftruft: 
you.  But  the  more  I  can  truft  you,  the  more  I  am  in  doubt  what  argu¬ 
ment  I  fhall  ufe.  For  I  can  neither  think  of  any  affiftance  I  have  to  give 
(for  I  feem  to  be  unable,  and  my  mark  is,  that  you  do  not  accept  of  what 
I  faid  to  Thrafymachus  when  I  imagined  I  fhowed  that  juftice  was 
better  than  injuftice),  nor  yet  can  I  think  of  giving  no  affiftance  ;  for  I 
am  afraid  left  it  be  an  unholy  thing  to  defert  juftice  when  I  am  prefent, 
and  fee  it  accufed,  and  not  aftift  it  whilft  I  breathe  and  am  able  to  fpeak. 
It  is  beft  then  to  fuccour  it  in  fuch  a  manner  as  I  can.  Hereupon  Glauco 
and  the  reft  entreated  me,  by  all  means,  to  aftift,  and  not  relinquifh  the 
difcourfe;  but  to  fearch  thoroughly  what  each  of  them  is,  and  which  way 
the  truth  lies,  as  to  their  refpeCtive  advantage.  I  then  faid  what  appeared 
to  me  :  That  the  inquiry  we  were  attempting  was  not  contemptible,  but 
was  that  of  one  who  was  fharp-fighted,  as  I  imagined.  Since  then,  faid  I, 
we  are  not  very  expert,  it  feems  proper  to  make  the  inquiry  concerning 
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this  matter,  in  fnch  a  manner  as  if  it  were  ordered  thofe  who  are  nofc 
very  fharp-fighted,  to  read  fmall  letters  at  a  diftance  ;  and  one  fhould  after¬ 
wards  underhand,  that  the  fame  letters  are  greater  fomewhere  elfe,  and  in, 
a  larger  field  :  it  would  appear  eligible,  I  imagine,  firft:  to  read  thefe,  and 
thus  come  to  confider  the  leffer,  if  they  happen  to  be  the  fame.  Perfectly 
right,  faid  Adimantus.  But  what  of  this  kind,  Socrates,  do  you  perceive 
in  the  inquiry  concerning  juftice  ?  I  fhall  tell  you,  faid  I.  Do  not  we  fay 
there  is  juftice  in  one  man,  and  there  is  likewife  juftice  in  a  whole  ftate?  It 
is  certainly  fo,  replied  he.  Is  not  a  ftate  a  greater  objefl  than  one  man  ? 
Greater,  faid  he.  It  is  likely,  then,  that  juftice  fhould  be  greater  in  what  is 
greater,  and  be  more  eafy  to  be  underftood  :  we  fhall  firft,  then,  if  you  in¬ 
cline,  inquire  what  it  is  in  frates ;  and  then,  after  the  fame  manner,  we 
fhall  confider  it  in  each  individual,  contemplating  the  fimilitude  of  the 
greater  in  the  idea  of  the  leffer.  You  feem.  to  me,  faid  he,  to  fay  right.  If 
then,  faid  I,  we  contemplate,  in  our  difcourfe,  a  ftate  exifling,  fhall  we  not 
perceive  its  juftice  and  injuftice  exifling  ?  Perhaps,  faid  he.  And  is  there 
not  ground  to  hope,  if  this  exifts,  that  we  fhall  more  eafily  find  what  we 
feek  for  ?  Moft  certainly.  It  feems,  then,  we  ought  to  attempt  to 
fucceed,  for  I  imagine  this  to  be  a  work  of  no  fmall  importance.  Confider 
then.  We  are  confidering,  faid  Adimantus,  and  do  you  no  otherwife.  A 
city,  then,  faid  I,  as  I  imagine,  takes  its  rife  from  this,  that  none  of  us 
happens  to  be  felf-fufficient,  but  is  indigent  of  many  things  ;  or,  do  you 
imagine  there  is  any  other  origin  of  building  a  city  ?  None  other,  faid  he. 
Thus,  then,  one  taking  in  one  perfon  for  one  indigence,  and  another  for 
another  ;  as  they  ftand  in  need  of  many  things,  they  affemble  into  one  habita¬ 
tion  many  companions  and  affiflants  ;  and  to  this  joint-habitation  we  give, 
the  name  city,  do  we  not  ?  Certainly.  And  they  mutually  exchange  with 
one  another,  each  judging  that,  if  he  either  gives  or  takes  in  exchange,  it 
will  be  for  his  advantage.  Certainly.  Come,  then,  faid  I,  let  us,  in  our 
difcourfe,  make  a  city  from  the  beginning.  And,  it  feems,  our  indigence, 
has  made  it.  Why  not?  But  the  firft  and  the  greateft  of  wants  is  the 
preparation  of  food,  in  order  to  fubfift  and  live.  By  all  means.  The 
fecond  is  of  lodging.  The  third  of  clothing  ;  and  fuch  like.  It  is  fo. 
But,  come,  faid  I,  how  fhall  the  city  be  able  to  make  fo  great  a  provifion  ? 
Shall  not  one  be  a  hufbandman,  another  a  mafon,  fome  other  a  weaver  ?  or, 
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fhall  we  add  to  them  a  (hoemaker,  or  fome  other  of  thofe  who  minifter  to 
the  neceflaries  of  the  body  ?  Certainly.  So  that  the  mod  indigent  city 

mio-ht  confift  of  four  or  five  men  ?  It  feems  fo.  But,  what  now  ?  muft 

o 

each  of  thofe  do  his  work  for  them  all  m  common?  As,  the  hufbandman, 
being  one,  fhall  he  prepare  food  for  four  ;  and  confume  quadruple  time, 
and  labour,  in  preparing  food,  and  (haring  it  with  others  ?  or,  negleding 
them,  fhall  he  for  himfelf  alone  make  the  fourth  part  of  this  food,  in  the 
fourth  part  of  the  time  ?  and,  of  the  other  three  parts  of  time,  fhall  he 
employ  one  in  the  preparation  of  a  houfe,  the  other  in  that  of  clothing, 
the  other  of  (hoes,  and  not  give  himfelf  trouble  in  (haring  witn  others,  but 
do  his  own  affairs  by  himfelf  ? 

Adimantus  faid — And  probably,  Socrates,  this  way  is  more  eafy  than 
the  other.  No,  certainly,  faid  I  ;  it  were  abfurd.  For,  whilft  you 
are  fpeaking,  I  conhder  that  we  are  born  not  perfectly  reiembling  one 
another,  but  differing  in  difpolition  ;  one  being  fitted  for  doing  one 
thing,  and  another  for  doing  another :  does  it  not  fieem  fo  to  you  ? 
It  does.  But,  what  now  ?  Whether  will  a  man  do  better,  if,  being  one, 
he  works  in  many  arts,  or  in  one?  When  in  one,  faid  he.  But  this, 

I  imagine,  is  alfo  plain  ;  that  if  one  mils  the  feafon  of  any  work,  it 
is  ruined.  That  is  plain.  For,  I  imagine,  the  work  will  not  wait 
upon  the  leifure  of  the  workman  ;  but  of  necelfity  the  workman  muft 
attend  clofe  upon  the  work,  and  not  in  the  way  of  a  by-job.  Of ■ 
neceffity.  And  hence  it  appears,  that  more  will  be  done,  and  better, 
and  with  greater  eafe,  when  every  one  does  but  one  thing,  according 
to  their  genius,  and  in  proper  feafon,  and  freed  from  other  things. 
Moft  certainly,  faid  he.  But  we  need  certainly,  Adimantus,  more 
citizens  than  four,  for  thofe  provifions  we  mentioned :  for  the  hufband- 
man,  it  would  feem,  will  not  make  a  plough  for  himfelf,  if  it  is  to  be 
handfome ;  nor  yet  a  fpade,  nor  other  inflruments  of  agriculture :  as 
little  will  the  mafon  ;  for  he,  like  wile,  needs  many  things :  and  in  the 
fame  way,  the  weaver  and  the  (hoemaker  alfo.  Is  it  not  fo  ?  True. 
Joiners,  then,  and  fmiths,  and  other  fuch  workmen,  being  admitted  into 
our  little  city,  make  it  throng.  Certainly.  But  it  would  be  no  very 
great  matter,  neither,  if  we  did  not  give  them  neatherds  likewile,  and 
(hepherds,  and  thofe  other  herdfmen ;  in  order  that  both  the  hufbandmen 
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may  have  oxen  for  ploughing,  and  that  the  mafons,  with  the  help  of 
the  hufbandmen,  may  ufe  the  cattle  for  their  carriages ;  and  that  the 
weavers  likewife,  and  the  fhoemakers,  may  have  hides  and  wool.  Nor 
yet,  faid  he,  would  it  be  a  very  fmall  city,  having  all  thefe.  But,  faid 
I,  it  is  almofc  impoffible  to  let  down  fuch  a  city  in  any  fuch  place  as  that 
it  fhall  need  no  importations.  It  is  impoffible.  It  will  then  cer¬ 
tainly  want  others  Hill,  who  may  import  from  another  ffate  what  it 
needs.  It  will  want  them.  And  furely  this  fervice  would  be  empty, 
if  it  carry  out  nothing  which  thefe  want,  from  whom  they  import 

what  they  need  themfelves.  It  goes  out  empty  in  fuch  a  cafe,  does  it 

not?  To  me  it  feems  fo.  But  the  city  ought  not  only  to  make  what  is 
fufficient  for  itfelf ;  but  fuch  things,  and  fo  much  alfo,  as  may  anfwer 
for  thofe  things  which  they  need.  It  ought.  Our  city,  then,  certainly  wants 
a  great  many  more  hufbandmen  and  other  workmen  ?  A  great  many 
more.  And  other  fervants  befides,  to  import  and  export  the  feveral 
things;  and  thefe  are  merchants,  are  they  not?  Yes.  We  fhall  then 
want  merchants  likewife  ?  Yes,  indeed.  And  if  the  merchandife  is 
by  fea,  it  will  want  many  others  ;  fuch  as  are  fkilful  in  fea  affairs. 
Many  others,  truly.  But  what  as  to  the  city  within  itfelf?  How 
will  they  exchange  with  one  another  the  things  which  they  have  each 
of  them  worked ;  and  for  the  fake  of  which,  making  a  community, 
they  have  built  a  city  ?  It  is  plain,  faid  he,  in  felling  and  buying. 

Hence  we  mu  if  have  a  forum,  and  money,  as  a  fymbol,  for  the  fake 

of  exchange.  Certainly. 

If  now  the  hufbandman,  or  any  other  workman,  bring  any  of  his 
work  to  the  forum,  but  come  not  at  the  fame  time  with  thofe  who  want 
to  make  exchange  with  him,  muff  he  not,  defifting  from  his  work, 
fit  idly  in  the  forum  ?  By  no  means,  faid  he.  But  there  are  fome  who, 
obferving  this,  let  themfelves  to  this  fervice ;  and,  in  well-regulated 
cities,  they  are  moftly  fuch  as  are  weakeff  in  their  body,  and  unfit  to 
do  any  other  work.  There  they  are  to  attend  about  the  forum,  to 
give  money  in  exchange  for  fuch  things  as  any  may  want  to  fell;  and 
things  in  exchange  for  money  to  fuch  as  want  to  buy.  This  indigence, 
faid  I,  procures  our  city  a  race  of  fliopkeepers  ;  for,  do  not  we  call 
fhopkeepers,  thofe  who,  fixed  in  the  forum,  ferve  both  in  felling  and 
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buying  ?  but  fuch  as  travel  to  other  cities  we  call  merchants.  Cer¬ 
tainly. 

There  are  ftill,  as  I  imagine,  certain  other  minifters,  who,  though 
unfit  to  ferve  the  public  in  things  which  require  underflanding,  have  yet 
flrength  of  body  fufficient  for  labour,  who  felling  the  ufe  of  their 
flrength,  and  calling  the  reward  of  it  hire,  are  called,  as  I  imagine, 
hirelings:  are  they  not?  Yes,  indeed.  Hirelings  then  are,  it  feems, 
the  complement  of  the  city  ?  It  feems  fo.  Has  our  city  now,  Adi- 
mantus,  already  fo  increafed  upon  us  as  to  be  completed  Perhaps. 
Where  now,  at  all,  fhould  juflice  and  injuflice  be  in  it;  and,  in  which 
of  the  things  that  we  have  confidered  does  it  appear  to  ex  ill  ?  I  do 
not  know,  laid  he,  Socrates,  if  it  be  not  in  a  certain  ufe,  fomehow,  of 
thefe  things  with  one  another.  Perhaps,  faid  I,  you  fay  right.  But 
we  mull  confider  it,  and  not  be  weary.  Firil,  then,  let  us  confider 
after  what  manner  thofe  who  are  thus  procured  fhall  be  fupported. 
Is  it  any  other  way  than  by  making  bread  and  wine,  and  clothes,  and 
fhoes,  and  building  houfes  ?  In  fummer,  indeed,  they  will  work  for  the 
moll  part  without  clothes  and  fhoes ;  and,  in  winter,  they  will  be 
fufficiently  furnifhed  with  clothes  and  fhoes  ;  they  will  be  nourifhed, 
partly  with  barley,  making  meal  of  it,  and  partly  with  wheat,  making 
loaves,  boiling  part  and  toafling  part,  putting  fine  loaves  and  cakes 
over  a  fire  of  ftubble,  or  over  dried  leaves;  and  refling  themfelves  on 
couches,  flrawed  with  fmilax  and  myrtle  leaves,  they  and  their  children 
will  feaft ;  drinking  wine,  and  crowned,  and  finging  to  the  Gods,  they 
wall  pleafantly  live  together,  begetting  children,  not  beyond  their  fub-- 
fiance,  guarding  againfl  poverty  or  war. 

Glauco  replying  fays,  You  make  the  men  to  feafl,  as  it  appears, 
without  meats.  You  fay  true,  faid  I;  for  I  forget  that  they  fhall  have 
meats  likewife.  They  fhall  have  fait,  and  olives,  and  cheefe ;  and 
they  fhall  boil  bulbous  roots,  and  herbs  of  the  field  ;  and  we  fet  before 
them  defferts  of  figs,  and  vetches,  and  beans ;  and  they  will  toafl  at 
the  fire  myrtle  berries,  and  the  berries  of  the  beech-tree ;  drinking 
in  moderation,  and  thus  paffing  their  life  in  peace  and  health ;  and 
dying,  as  is  likely,  in  old  age,  they  will  leave  to  their  children  another 
fuch  life.  If  you  had  been  making,  Socrates,  faid  he,  a  city  of  hogs, 
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what  elle  would  you  have  fed  them  with  but  with  thefe  things  ?  But 
how  fhould  we  do,  Glauco  ?  faid  I.  What  is  ufually  done,  faid  he. 
They  muft,  as  I  imagine,  have  their  beds,  and  tables,  and  meats,  and 
defferts,  as  we  now  have,  if  they  are  not  to  be  miferable.  Be  it  fo, 
faid  I  ;  I  underhand  you.  We  confider,  it  feems,  not  only  how  a  city 
may  exift,  but  how  a  luxurious  city  :  and  perhaps  it  is  not  amifs  ;  for, 
in  confidering  fuch  an  one,  we  may  probably  fee  how  juftice  and  in- 
juftice  have  their  origin  in  cities.  But  the  true  city  feems  to  me  to 
be  fuch  an  one  as  we  have  defcribed  ;  like  one  who  is  healthy.;  but  if 
you  incline  that  we  likewife  confider  a  city  that  is  corpulent,  nothing 
hinders  it.  For  thefe  things  will  not,  it  feems,  pleafe  fome  ;  nor  this 
fort  of  life  fatisfy  them  ;  but  there  fhall  be  beds,  and  tables,  and  all 
other  furniture;  feafonings,  ointments,  and  perfumes;  miftreffes,  and 
confections,  and  various  kinds  of  all  thefe.  And  we  muff  no  longer 
confider  as  alone  neceffary  what  we  mentioned  at  the  frit ;  houfes,  and 
dlothes,  and  fhoes  ;  but  painting  too,  and  all  the  curious  arts  muft  be 
let  a-going,  and  carving,  and  gold,  and  ivory  ;  and  all  thefe  things  mult 
be  procured,  muft  they  not?  Yes,  faid  he.  Muft  not  the  city,  then, 
be  larger?  For  that  healthy  one  is  no  longer  fufficient,  but  is  already 
full  of -luxury,  and  of  a  crowd  of  fuch  as  are  no  way  neceffary  to  cities; 
fuch  as  all  kinds  of  fportfmen,  and  the  imitative  artifts,  many  of  them 
imitating  in  figures  and  colours,  and  others  in  mufic  :  poets  too,  and 
their  minifters,  rhapfodifts,  abhors,  dancers,  undertakers,  workmen  of 
all  forts  of  inftruments  ;  and  what  has  reference  to  female  ornaments, 
as  well  as  other  things.  We  fhall  need  likewife  many  more  fervants. 
■Do  not  you  think  they  will  require  pedagogues,  and  nurfes,  and  tutors, 
hair-dreffers,  barbers,  victuallers  too,  and  cooks  ?  And  further  ftill,  we 
fhall  want  fwine-herds  likewife  :  of  thefe  there  were  none  in  the  other 
city,  (for  there  needed  not)  but  in  this  we  fhall  want  thefe,  and  many 
other  forts  of  herds  likewife,  if  any  eat  the  feveral  animals,  fhall  we 
not?  Why  not  ?  Shall  we  not  then,  in  this  manner  of  life,  be  much  more 
in  need  of  phyficians  than  formerly  ?  Much  more.  And  the  country, 
which  was  then  fufficient  to  fupport  the  inhabitants,  will,  inftead  of  being 
fufficient,  become  too  little  ;  or  how  fhall  we  fay  ?  In  this  way,  faid  he. 
Muft  we  not  then  encroach  upon  the  neighbouring  country,  if  we  want 
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to  have  fufficient  for  plough  and  pafture,  and  they,  in  like  manner,  on  us, 
if  they  likewife  fuffer  themfelves  to  accumulate  wealth  to  infinity  ;  going 
beyond  the  boundary  of  neceftaries  ?  There  is  great  neceffity  for  it,  So¬ 
crates.  Shall  we  afterwards  fight,  Glauco,  or  how  (hall  w'e  do  ?  We 
(hall  certainly,  faid  he.  But  we  fay  nothing,  faid  J,  whether  war  does 
any  evil,  or  any  good  ;  but  thus  much  only,  that  we  have  found  the  origin 
of  war  :  from  whence,  mod  efpecially,  arife  the  greateft  mifchiefs  to 
(dates,  both  private  and  public.  Yes,  indeed.  We  (hall  need,  then, 
friend,  (dill  a  larger  city  ;  not  for  a  (mail,  but  for  a  large  army,  who,  in 
going  out,  may  fight  with  thofe  who  aftault  them,  for  their  whole  fub- 
(dance,  and  every  thing  w?e  have  now  mentioned.  What,  faid  he,  are 
not  thefe  fufficient  to  fight  ?  No  ;  if  you,  at  lea(d,  faid  I,  and  all  of  us, 
have  rightly  agreed,  when  we  formed  our  city  :  and  w>e  agreed,  if  you 
remember,  that  it  was  impoffible  for  one  to  perform  many  arts  hand- 
fomely.  You  fay  true,  faid  he.  What,  then,  faid  I,  as  to  that  contefd 
of  war  ;  does  it  not  appear  to  require  art?  Very  much,  faid  he.  Ought 
we  then  to  take  more  care  of  the  art  of  (hoe-making  than  of  the  art  of 
making  war  ?  By  no  means.  But  we  charged  the  (hoe-maker  neither 
to  undertake  at  the  fame  time  to  be  a  hufibandman,  nor  a  weaver,  nor  a 
mafon,  but  a  (hoe-maker  ;  that  the  work  of  that  art  may  be  done  for  us 
handfomely  :  and,  in  like  manner,  we  allotted  to  every  one  of  the  redd 
one  thing,  to  which  the  genius  of  each  led  him,  and  what  each  took  care 
of,  freed  from  other  things,  to  do  it  well,  applying  to  it  the  whole  of  his 
life,  and  not  negle&ing  the  feafons  of  working.  And  now,  as  to  the 
affairs  of  war,  whether  is  it  of  the  greateft  importance,  that  they  be 
well  performed  ?  Or,  is  this  fo  eafy  a  thing,  that  one  may  be  a  huf- 
bandman,  and  likewife  a  foldier,  and  (hoe-maker  ;  or  be  employed  in 
any  other  art  ?  But  not  even  at  chefs,  or  dice,  can  one  ever  play  (kilfully, 
unlefs  he  ftudy  this  very  thing  from  his  childhood,  and  not  make  it  a 
by-work.  Or,  (hall  one,  taking  a  fpear,  or  any  other  of  the  warlike 
arms  and  inftruments,  become  inftantly  an  expert  combatant,  in  an  en¬ 
counter  in  arms,  or  in  any  other  relating  to  war  ?  And,  (hall  the  taking- 
up  of  no  other  inftrument  make  a  workman,  or  a  wreftler,  nor  be  ufeful 
to  him  wffio  has  neither  the  knowledge  of  that  particular  thing,  nor  has 
vol.  i.  2  f  bellowed 
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bellowed  the  finely  fufficient  for  its  attainment  ?  Such  inflruments,  faid 
he,  would  truly  be  very  valuable. 

By  how  much  then,  faid  I,  this  work  of  guards  is  one  of  the  greatefl 
importance,  by  lo  much  it  fhould  require  the  greatefl  leifure  from  other 
things,  and  likewife  the  greatefl  art  and  fludy.  I  imagine  lo,  replied  he. 
And  fhall  it  not  likewife  require  a  competent  genius  for  this  profeffion  ? 
Why  not  ?  It  fhould  l'urely  be  our  bulinefs,  as  it  leems,  if  we  be  able,  to 
■choofe  who  and  what  kind  of  geniuses  are  competent  for  the  guardian- 
•fhip  of  the  city.  Ours,  indeed.  We  have  truly,  faid  I,  undertaken  no 
mean  bufinefs  ;  but,  however,  we  are  not  to  defpair,  fo  long  at  leafl  as 
we  have  any  ability.  No  indeed,  faid  he.  Do  you  think  then,  faid  I,  that 
•the  genius  of  a  generous  whelp  differs  any  thing  for  guaraianfhip,  from  that 
of  a  generous3youth  ?  What  is  it  you  lay  ?  It  is  this.  Mull  not  each  of 
'them  be  acute  in  the  perception,  Bvift  to  purfue  what  they  perceive,  and 
llrong  likewife  if  there  is  need  to  conquer  what  they  fhall  catch  ?  There 
is  need,  faid  he,  of  all  thefe.  And  furely  he  mull  be  brave  likewife,  if  he 
-fight  well.  Why  not  ?  But  will  he  be  brave  who  is  not  fpirited,  whether 
it  is  a  horfe,  a  dog,  or  any  other  animal  ?  Or,  have  you  not  obferved,  that 
the  fpirit  is  fomewhat  unfurmountable  and  invincible  ;  by  the  prefence  of 
which  every  foul  is,  in  refpedt  of  all  things  whatever,  unterrified  and  un¬ 
conquerable  ?  1  have  obferved  it.  It  is  plain  then  what  fort  of  a  guard 

we  ought  to  have,  with  reference  to  his  body.  Yes,  and  with  reference 
to  his  foul,  that  he  lhould  be  fpirited.  This  likewife  is  plain.  How  then, 
faid  I,  Glauco,  will  they  not  be  favage  towards  one  another  and  the 
other  citizens,  being  of  fuch  a  temper  ?  No  truly,  laid  he,  not  ealily.  But 
yet  it  is  necellary,  that  towards  their  friends  they  be  meek,  and  fierce 
towards  their  enemies;  for  otherwife  they  will  not  wait  till  others  deilroy 
them  ;  but  they  will  prevent  them,  doing  it  themfelves.  True,  faid  he. 
What  then,  faid  I,  fhall  we  do  ?  Where  fhah  we  find,  at  once,  the 
mild  and  the  magnanimous  temper  ?  For  the  mild  dilpofition  is  fome- 
how  oppofite  to  the  fpirited.  It  appears  fo.  But,  however,  if  he  be  de¬ 
prived  of  either  of  thefe,  he  cannot  be  a  good  guardian  ;  for  it  feems  to  be 
impoffible ;  and  thus  it  appears,  that  a  good  guardian  is  an  impoffible 
thing.  It  feems  fo,  faid  he.  After  hefitating  and  confidering  what  had 
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palled:  Juftly,  faid  I,  friend,  are  we  in  doubt;  for  we  have  departed  from 
that  image  which  we  fir  ft  eftablifhed.  How  fay  you  ?  have  we  not  ob- 
ferved,  that  there  are  truly  fuch  tempers  as  we  were  not  imagining,  who 
have  thefe  oppofite  things  ?  Where  then  ?  One  may  fee  it  in  other 
animals,  and  not  a  little  in  that  one  with  which  we  compared  our  guar¬ 
dian.  For  this,  you  know,  is  the  natural  temper  of  generous  dogs,  to  be 
moft  mild  towards  their  domeftics  and  their  acquaintance,  but  the  re- 
verfe  to  thofe  they  know  not.  It  is  fo.  This  then*  faid  I,  is  poftible  ;  and 
it  is  not  againft  nature  that  we  require  our  guardian  to  be  fuch  an  one.  It 
feems  not.  Are  you,  further,  of  this  opinion,  that  he  who  is  to  be  our 
guardian  fhould,  befides  being  fpirited,  be  a  philofopher  likewife  ?  How  ? 
faid  he;- for  I  do  not  underftand  you.  This,  likewife,  faid  I,  you  will 
obferve  in  the  dogs  ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  admiration  in  the  brute.  As 
what  ?  He  is  angry  at  whatever  unknown  perfon  he  fees,  though  he 
hath  never  fuffered  any  ill  from  him  before  ;  but  he  is  fond  of  whatever 
acquaintance  he  fees,  though  he  has  never  at  any  time  received  any  good 
from  him.  Have  you  not  wondered  at  this  ?  I  never,  faid  he,  much 
attended  to  it  before  ;  but,  that  he  does  this,  is-  plain.  But,  indeed,  this 
affe&ion  of  his  nature  feems  to  be  an  excellent  dilpofition,  and  truly  philo- 
fophical.  As  how  ?  As,  faid  I,  it  diftinguifhes  between  a  friendly  and 
unfriendly  afpedt,  by  nothing  elfe  but  this,  that  it  knows  the  one,  but  is 
ignorant  of  the  other.  How,  now,  fhould  not  this  be  deemed  the  love  of 
learning,  which  diftinguifhes  what  is  friendly  and  what  is  foreign,  by 
knowledge  and  ignorance  ?  It  can  no  way  be  fhown  why  it  fhould  not. 
But,  however,  faid  I,  to  be  a  lover  of  learning,  and  a  philofopher,  are 
the  fame.  The  fame,  faid  he.  May  we  not  then  boldly  fettle  it.  That 
in  man  too,  if  any  one  is  to  be  of  a  mild  difpofition  towards  his  domeflics 
and  acquaintance,  he  rauft  be  a  philofopher  and  a  lover  of  learning? 
Let  us  fettle  it,  faid  he.  He  then  who  is  to  be  a  good  and  worthy  guar¬ 
dian  for  us,  of  the  city,  fhall  be  a  philofopher,  and  fpirited,  and  fwift,  and 
ftrong  in  his  difpofition.  By  all  means,  faid  he.  Let  then  our  guardian, 
faid  I,  be  fuch  an  one.  But  in  what  manner  fhall  thefe  be  educated  for  us, 
and  inftrudted  ?  And  will  the  confideration  of  this  be  of  any  aftifance  in 
perceiving  that  for  the  fake  of  which  we  confider  every  thing  elfe  ?  In 
what  manner  juftice  and  injuftice  arife  in  the  city,  that  we  may  not 
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omit  a  neceffary  part  of  the  difcourfe  ;  nor  confider  what  is  fuperfluous  ? 
The  brother  of  Glauco  laid  :  I,  for  my  part,  greatly  expedt  that  this  in¬ 
quiry  will  be  of  affiftance  to  that.  Truly,  laid  I,  friend  Adimantus,  it  is 
not  to  be  omitted,  though  it  fhould  happen  to  be  fomewhat  tedious.  No, 
truly.  Come  then,  let  us,  as  if  we  were  talking  in  the  way  of  fable,  and  at 
-our  leifure,  educate  thefe  men  in  our  reafoning.  It  mud:  be  done.  What 
then  is  the  education  ?  Or,  is  it  difficult  to  find  a  better  than  that  which 
was  found  long  ago,  which  is,  gymnaftic  for  the  body,  and  mufic  for  the 
mind  ?  It  is  indeed.  Shall  we  not  then,  firft,  begin  with  inftrudling 
them  in  mufic,  rather  than  in  gymnaftic  ?  Why  not  ?  When  you  fay 
mufic,  you  mean  difcourfes,  do  you  not?  I  do  :  but  of  difcourfes  there 
are  two  kinds  ;  the  one  true,  and  the  other  falfe.  There  are.  And  they 
muft  be  educated  in  them  both,  and  firft  in  the  falfe.  I  do  not  under- 
ftand,  faid  he,  what  you  mean.  Do  not  you  underftand,  faid  I,  that  we 
firft  of  all  telJ  children  fables  ?  And  this  part  of  mufic,  fomehow,  to 
fpeak  in  the  general,  is  falfe  ;  yet  there  is  truth  in  them  ;  and  we  ac- 
cuftom  children  to  fables  before  their  gymnaftic  exercifes.  We  do  fo. 
This  then  is  what  I  meant,  when  I  faid  that  children  were  to  begin  mufic 
before  gymnaftic.  Right,  faid  he.  And  do  you  not  know  that  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  every  work  is  of  the  greateft  importance,  elpecially  to  any  one 
young  and  tender  ?  for  then  truly,  in  the  eafieft  manner,  is  formed  and 
taken  on  the  impreffion  which  one  inclines  to  imprint  on  every  individual. 
It  is  entirely  fo.  Shall  we  then  fuffer  the  children  to  hear  any  kind  of 
fables  compofed  by  any  kind  of  perfons  ;  and  to  receive,  for  the  moft  part, 
into  their  minds,  opinions  contrary  to  thofe  we  judge  they  ought  to  have 
when  they  are  grown  up  ?  We  fhall  by  no  means  fuffer  it.  Firft  of 
all,  then,  we  muft  prefide  over  the  fable-makers.  And  whatever  beautiful 
fable  they  make  muft  be  chofen  ;  and  what  are  otherwife  muft  be  re¬ 
jected  ;  and  we  fhall  perfuade  the  nurfes  and  mothers  to  tell  the  children 
l'uch  fables  as  fhall  be  chofen  ;  and  to  fafhion  their  minds  by  fables,  much 
more  than  their  bodies  by  their  hands.  But  the  moft  of  what  they  tell 
them  at  prefent  muft  be  thrown  out.  As  what  ?  faid  he.  In  the  greater 
ones,  faid  I,  we  fhall  lee  the  leffer  likewife.  For  the  fafhion  of  them 
muft  be  the  fame  ;  and  both  the  greater  and  the  leffer  muft  have  the  fame 
kina  of  power.  Do  not  you  think  fo  ?  I  do,  laid  he  :  but  I  do  not  at 
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all  underftand  which  you  call  the  greater  one?.  Thofe,  faid  I,  which 
Hefiod  and  Homer  tell  us,  and  the  other  poets.  For  they  compofed 
falfe  fables  to  mankind,  and  told  them  as  they  do  Hill.  Which,  faid  he, 
do  you  mean,  and  what  is  it  you  blame  in  them  ?  That,  faid  I,  which 
firft  of  all  and  moft  efpecially  ought  to  be  blamed,  when  one  does  not. 
falfify  handfomely.  What  is  that  ?  When  one,  in  his  compofition,  gives 
ill  reprelentations  of  the  nature  of  Gods  and  heroes  :  as  a  painter  draw¬ 
ing  a  picture  in  no  refped:  relembling  what  he  wifhed  to  paint.  It  is 
right,  faid  he,  to  blame  fuch  things  as  thefe.  But  how  have  they  failed, 
fay  we,  and  as  to  what  ?  Firft  of  all,  with  reference  to  that  greateft  lie, 
and  matters  of  the  greateft  importance,  he  did  not  lie  handfomely,  who 
told  how  Heaven  did  what  Hefiod  fays  he  did  ;  and  then  again  how  Saturn 
punifhed  him,  and  what  Saturn  did,  and  what  he  fuffered  from  his  fon  : 
For  though  thefe  things  were  true,  yet  I  fhould  not  imagine  they  ought 
to  be  fo  plainly  told  to  the  unwife  and  the  young,  but  ought  much 
rather  to  be  concealed.  But  if  there  were  a  neceffity  to  tell  them,  they 
fhould  be  heard  in  fecrecy,  by  as  few  as  poffible  ;  after  they  had  facri- 
ficed  not  a  hog,  but  fome  great  and  wonderful  facrifice,  that  thus  the  few  eft 
poffible  might  chance  to  hear  them. 

Thefe  fables,  faid  he,  are  indeed  truly  hurtful.  And  not  to  be  men¬ 
tioned,  i\dimantus,  faid  I,  in  our  city.  Nor  is  it  to  be  faid  in  the  hearing 
of  a  youth,  that  he  who  does  the  moft  extreme  wickednefs  does  nothino- 
ftrange  ;  nor  he  who  in  every  fhape  punifhes  his  unjuft  father,  but  that  he 
does  the  fame  as  the  firft  and  the  greateft  of  the  Gods.  No  truly,  faid  he, 
thefe  things  do  not  feem  to  me  proper  to  be  faid.  Nor,  univerfally,  faid  I, 
muft  it  be  told  how  Gods  war  with  Gods,  and  plot  and  fight  again  ft  one 
another,  (for  fuch  afiertions  are  not  true,) — if,  at  leaft,  tbofe  who  are 
to  guard  the  city  for  us  ought  to  account  it  the  moft  fhameful  thing  to 
hate  one  another  on  flight  grounds.  As  little  ought  we  to  tell  in  fables, 
and  embellifh  to  them,  the  battles  of  the  giants  ;  and  many  other  all¬ 
various  feuds,  both  of  the  Gods  and  heroes,  with  their  own  kindred 
and  relations.  But  if  we  are  at  all  to  perfuade  them  that  at  no  time 
fhould  one  citizen  hate  another,  and  that  it  is  unholy  ;  fuch  things 
as  thele  are  rather  to  be  faid  to  them  immediately  when  they  are  children, 
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by  the  old  men  and  women,  and  by  thofe  well  advanced  in  life  ;  and 
the  poets  are  to  be  obliged  to  compofe  agreeably  to  thefe  things.  But 
Juno  fettered  by  her  fon,  and  Vulcan  hurled  from  heaven  by  his  father 
for  going  to  affift  his  mother  when  beaten,  and  all  thofe  battles  of  the 
Gods  which  Homer  has  compofed,  muft  not  be  admitted  into  the  city  ; 
whether  they  be  compofed  in  the  way  of  allegory,  or  without  allegory  ; 
for  the  young  perfon  is  not  able  to  judge  what  is  allegory  and  what  is 
not  :  but  whatever  opinions  he  receives  at  fuch  an  age  are  with  difficulty 
waffied  away,  and  are  generally  immoveable.  On  thefe  accounts,  one 
would  imagine,  that,  of  all  things,  we  ffiould  endeavour  that  what  they 
are  firfl  to  hear  be  compofed  in  the  moft  handfome  manner  for  exciting 
them  to  virtue.  There  is  reafon  for  it,  faid  he.  But,  if  any  one  now  ffiould 
alk  us  concerning  thefe,  what  they  are,  and  what  kind  of  fables  they  are,, 
which  ffiould  we  name  ?  And  I  faid  :  Adimantus,  you  and  I  are  not  poets 
at  prefent,  but  founders  of  a  city  ;  and  it  belongs  to  the  founders  to 
know  the  models  according  to  which  the  poets  are  to  compofe  their 
fables;  contrary  to  which  if  they  compofe,  they  are  not  to  be  tolerated; 
but  it  belongs  not  to  us  to  make  fables  for  them.  Right,  faid  he.  But, 
as  to  this  very  thing,  the  models  concerning  theology,  which  are  they  ? 
Some  fuch  as  thefe,  faid  I.  God  is  alway  to  be  reprefented  fuch  as  he 
is,  whether  one  reprefent  him  in  epic,  in  fong,  or  in  tragedy.  This- 
ought  to  be  done.  Is  not  God  effientially  good,  and  is  he  not  to  be  de- 
fcri'oed  as  fuch  ?  Without  doubt.  But  nothing  which  is  good  is  hurt¬ 
ful  ;  is  it  ?  It  does  not  appear  to  me  that  it  is.  Does,  then,  that  which  , 

is  not  hurtful  ever  do  hurt?  By  no  means.  Does  that  which  does 

no  hurt  do  any  evil  ?  Nor  this  neither.  And  what  does  no  evil  can¬ 
not  be  the  caufe  of  any  evil.  How  can  it  ?  But  what  ?  Good  is  bene¬ 
ficial.  Yes.  It  is,  then,  the  caufe  of  welfare?  Yes.  Good,  therefore, 

is  not  the  caufe  of  all  things,  but  the  caufe  of  thofe  things  which  are 
in  a  right  Hate  ;  but  is  not  the  caufe  of  thofe  things  which  are  in  a  wrong. 
Entirely  fo,  faid  he.  Neither,  then,  can  God,  faid  I,  fince  he  is  good,  be 
the  caufe  of  all  things,  as  the  many  fay,  but  he  is  the  caufe  of  a  few 
things  to  men  ;  but  of  many  things  he  is  not  the  caufe  ;  for  our  good 

things  are  much  fewer  than  our  evil:  and  no  other  than  God  is  the  caufe  of 
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our  o-ood  things;  but  of  our  evils  we  muft  not  make  God  the  caufe,  but  feek 
for  fome  other.  You  feem  to  me,  faid  he,  to  fpeak  mod  true.  We  muft 
not,  then,  laid  I,  either  admit  Homer  or  any  other  poet  trefpafting  fo 
foolifhly  with  reference  to  the  Gods,  and  faying,  how 

Two  vefiels  on  Jove’s  threlhold  ever  (land, 

The  fource  of  evil  one,  and  one  of  good. 

The  man  whofe  lot  Jove  mingles  out  of  both, 

By  good  and  ill  alternately  is  rul’d. 

But  he  whofe  portion  is  unmingled  ill. 

O’er  facred  earth  by  famine  dire  is  driv’n  *. 

Nor  that  Jupiter  is  the  difpenfer  of  our  good  and  evil.  Nor,  if  any  one 
fay  that  the  violation  of  oaths  and  treaties  by  Pandarus  was  effected  by 
Minerva  and  Jupiter,  fhall  we  commend  it.  Nor  that  diffenfion  among 
the  Gods,  and  judgment  by  Themis  and  Jupiter.  Nor  yet  muft  we  futfer 
the  youth  to  hear  what  iEfchylus  fays  ;  how. 

Whenever  God  inclines  to  raze 
A  houfe,  himfelf  contrives  a  caufe. 

But,  if  any  one  make  poetical  compofttions,  in  which  are  thefe  iambics, 
the  fufferings  of  Niobe,  of  the  Pelopides,  or  the  Trojans,  or  others  of  a  like 
nature,  we  muft  either  not  fuffer  them  to  fay  they  are  the  works  of  God  ; 
or,  if  of  God,  we  muft  find  that  reafon  for  them  which  we  now  require, 
and  we  muft  fay  that  God  did  what  was  juft  and  good  ;  and  that  they  were 
benefited  by  being  chaftifed :  but  we  muft  not  fuffer  a  poet  to  fay,  that 
they  are  miferable  who  are  punifhed  ;  and  that  it  is  God  who  does  thefe 
things.  But  if  they  fay  that  the  wicked,  as  being  miferable,  needed  cor¬ 
rection  ;  and  that,  in  being  punifhed,  they  were  profited  by  God,  we  may 
fuffer  the  affertion.  But,  to  fay  that  God,  who  is  good,  is  the  caufe  of  ill 
to  any  one,  this  we  muft  by  all  means  oppofe,  nor  fuffer  any  one  to  fay  fo 
in  his  city  ;  if  he  wifhes  to  have  it  well  regulated.  Nor  muft  we  permit 
any  one,  either  young  or  old,  to  hear  fuch  things  told  in  fable,  either 
in  verfe  or  profe;  as  they  are  neither  agreeable  to  fan&ity  to  be  told,  nor 
profitable  to  us,  nor  confiftent  with  themfelves. 

I  vote  along  with  you,  faid  he,  in  this  law,  and  it  pleafes  me.  This, 


*  Horn.  Iliad,  lib.  24. 
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then,  faid  I,  may  be  one  of  the  laws  and  models  with  reference  to  the  Gods: 
by  which  it  fhall  be  neceffary  that  thofe  who  fpeak,  and  who  compofe, 
fh all  compofe  and  fay  that  God  is  not  the  caufe  of  all  things,  but  of  good. 
Yes,  indeed,  faid  he,  it  is  neceffary.  But  what  as  to  this  fecond  law? 
Think  you  that  God  is  a  buffoon,  and  infidioufly  appears,  at  different  times, 
in  different  fhapes  ;  fometimes  like  himfelf  ;  and,  at  other  times,  changing 
his  appearance  into  many  fhapes  ;  fometimes  deceiving  us,  and  making  us 
conceive  falfe  opinions  of  him  ?  Or,  do  you  conceive  him  to  be  fimple, 
and  departing  the  leaft  of  all  things  from  his  proper  form  ?  I  cannot,  at 
prefent,  at  leaft,  replied  he,  fay  fo.  But  what  as  to  this  ?  If  any  thing 
be  changed  from  its  proper  form,  is  there  not  a  neceffity  that  it  be 
changed  by  itfelf,  or  by  another  ?  Undoubtedly.  Are  not  thofe  things 
which  are  in  the  beft  ftate,  leaft  of  all  changed  and  moved  by  any  other 
thing  ?  as  the  body,  by  meats  and  drinks,  and  labours  :  and  every  vege¬ 
table  by  tempefts  and  winds,  and  fuch  like  accidents.  Is  not  the  moll 
found  and  vigorous  leaft  of  all  changed  ?  Why  not  r  And  as  to  the  foul 
itfelf,  will  not  any  perturbation  from  without,  leaft  of  all  diforder  and 
change  the  moft  brave  and  wife?  Yes.  And  furely,  fomehow,  all  veffels 
which  are  made,  and  buildings,  and  veftments,  according  to  the  fame 
reafoning,  fuch  as  are  properly  worked,  and  in  a  right  ftate,  are  leaft 
changed  by  time,  or  other  accidents  ?  They  are  fo,  indeed.  Every  thing 
then  which  is  in  a  good  ftate,  either  by  nature,  or  art,  or  both,  receives 
the  fmalleft  change  from  any  thing  elfe.  It  feems  fo.  But  God,  and 
every  thing  belonging  to  divinity,  are  in  the  beft  ftate.  Why  not  ?  In 
this  way,  then,  God  fhould  leaft  of  all  have  many  fhapes.  Leaft  of  all, 
truly.  But  fhould  he  change  and  alter  himfelf  ?  It  is  plain,  faid  he,  if 
he  be  changed  at  all.  Whether  then  will  he  change  himfelf  to  the  better,, 
and  to  the  more  handiome,  or  to  the  worfe,  and  the  more  deformed  ?  Of 
neceffity,  replied  he,  to  the  worfe,  if  he  be  changed  at  all ;  for  we  fhall 
never  at  any  time  fay,  that  God  is  any  way  deficient  with  refpedt  to  beauty 
or  excellence.  You  fay  moft  right,  faid  I.  And  this  being  fo  ;  do  you 
imagine,  Adimantus,  that  any  one,  either  of  Gods  or  men,  would  will¬ 
ingly  make  himfelf  any  way  worfe  ?  It  is  impofftble,  faid  he.  It  is 
impoffible,  then,  faid  I,  for  a  God  to  defire  to  change  himfelf ;  but  each 
of  them,  being  moft  beautiful  and  excellent,  continues  always,  to  the 
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utmoft  of  his  power,  invariably  in  his  own  form.  This  appears  to  me,  at 
leaf:,  faid  he,  wholly  neceffary.  Let  not,  then,  faid  I,  moft  excellent 
Adimantus,  any  of  the  poets  tell  us,  how  the  Gods, 

. at  times  refembling  foreign  guefts. 

Wander  o’er  cities  in  all-various  forms1. 


Nor  let  any  one  belie  Proteus  and  Thetis.  Nor  bring  in  Juno,  in 
tragedies  or  other  poems,  as  having  transformed  herfelf  like  a  prieftefs, 
and  colledting  for  the  life-fuftaining  fons  of  Inachus  the  Argive  River. 
Nor  let  them  tell  us  many  other  fuch  lies.  Nor  let  the  mothers,  perfuaded 
by  them,  affright  their  children,  telling  the  Rories  wrong  ;  as,  that  certain 
Gods  wander  by  night, 

Refembling  various  guefts,  in  various  forms, 

that  they  may  not,  at  one  and  the  fame  time,  blafpheme  againft  the  Gods, 
and  render  their  children  more  daftardly.  By  no  means,  faid  he.  But 
are  the  Gods,  faid  I,  fuch  as,  though  in  themfelves  they  never  change, 
yet  make  us  imagine  they  appear  in  various  forms,  deceiving  us,  and 
playing  the  mountebanks?  Perhaps,  faid  he.  But  what,  faid  I,  can  a 
God  cheat ;  holding  forth  a  phantalm,  either  in  word  or  deed  ?  I  do  not 
know,  faid  he.  Do  not  you  know,  faid  I,  that  what  is  truly  a  cheat,  if 
we  may  be  allowed  to  fay  fo,  both  all  the  Gods  and  men  abhor  ?  How  do 
you  fay?  replied  he.  Thus,  faid  I :  That  to  offer  a  cheat  to  the  moft  prin¬ 
cipal  part  of  themfelves,  and  that  about  their  moft  principal  interefts, 
is  what  none  willingly  incline  to  do  ;  but,  of  all  things,  every  one  is  moft 
afraid  of  pofieffmg  a  cheat  there.  Neither  as  yet,  faid  he,  do  I  under¬ 
hand  you.  Becaufe,  faid  I,  you  think  I  am  faying  fomething  venerable  : 
but  I  am  faying,  that  to  cheat  the  foul  concerning  realities,  and  to  be 
fo  cheated,  and  to  be  ignorant,  and  there  to  have  obtained  and  to  keep 
a  cheat,  is  what  every  one  would  leaft  of  all  choofe  ;  and  a  cheat  in  the 
foul  is  what  they  moft  efpecially  hate.  Moft  efpecially,  faid  he.  But 
this,  as  I  was  now  faying,  might  moft  juftly  be  called  a  true  cheat, — igno¬ 
rance  in  the  foul  of  the  cheated  perfon  :  fmce  a  cheat  in  words  is  but 
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a  kind  of  imitation  of  what  the  foul  feels  ;  and  an  image  afterwards 
anting,  and  not  altogether  a  pure  cheat.  Is  it  not  fo  ?  Entirely.  But 
this  real  lie  is  not  only  hated  of  the  Gods,  but  of  men  likewife.  So  it 
appears.  But  what  now  ?  With  refpedt  to  the  cheat  in  words,  when 
has  it  fomething  of  utility,  fo  as  not  to  deferve  hatred  ?  Is  it  not  when 
employed  towards  our  enemies  ;  and  fome  even  of  thofe  called  our  friends; 
when  in  madnefs,  or  other  didemper,  they  attempt  to  do  fome  mifchief  ? 
In  that  cafe,  for  a  difluafive,  as  a  drug,  it  is  ufeful.  And  in  thofe  fables 
we  were  now  mentioning,  as  we  know  not  how  the  truth  Hands  con¬ 
cerning  antient  things,  making  a  lie  refembling  the  truth,  we  render  it 
ufeful  as  much  as  poffible.  It  is,  faid  he,  perfectly  fo.  In  which  then 
of  thefe  cafes  is  a  lie  ufeful  to  God  ?  Whether  does  he  make  a  lie  refem¬ 
bling  the  truth,  as  being  ignorant  of  antient  things  ?  That  were  ridiculous, 
faid  he.  God  is  not  then  a  lying  poet.  I  do  not  think  it.  But  fhould 
he  make  a  lie  through  fear  of  his  enemies  ?  Far  from  it.  But  on  account 
of  the  folly  or  madnefs  of  his  kindred  ?  But,  faid  he,  none  of  the  foolifh 
and  mad  are  the  friends  of  God.  There  is  then  no  occafion  at  all  for  God  to 
make  a  lie.  There  is  none.  The  divine  and  godlike  nature  is  then,  in 
all  refpedts,  without  a  lie  ?  Altogether,  faid  he.  God  then  is  fimple  and 
true,  both  in  word  and  deed  ;  neither  is  he  changed  himfelf^  nor  does  he 
deceive  others  ;  neither  by  vifions,  nor  by  difcourfe,  nor  by  the  pomp  of 
figns  ;  neither  when  we  are  awake,  nor  when  we  fleep.  So  it  appears,  faid 
he,  to  me,  at  lead  whild  you  are  fpeaking.  You  agree  then,  faid  I,  that 
this  fhall  be  the  fecond  model,  by  which  we  are  to  fpeak  and  to  compofe 
concerning  the  Gods  :  that  they  are  neither  mountebanks,  to  change  them- 
felves;  nor  to  miflead  us  by  lies,  either  in  word  or  deed?  I  agree.  Whild' 
then  we  commend  many  other  things  in  Homer,  this  we  fhall  not  commend, 
the  dream  fent  by  Jupiter  to  Agamemnon ;  neither  fhall  we  commend 
.tEfchylus,  when  he  makes  Thetis  fay  that  Apollo  had  fung  at  her  mar¬ 
riage,  that 

A  comely  offspring  the  flioulcl  raife. 

From  ficknefs  free,  of  lengthen’d  days: 

Apollo,  finging  all  my  fate, 

And  praifing  high  my  Godlike  ftate. 

Rejoic’d  my  heart ;  and  ’twas  my  hope. 

That  all  was  true  Apollo  fpoke 
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But  he,  who,  at  my  marriage  feaft, 

Extoll’d  me  thus,  and  was  my  gueft  ; 

He  who  did  thus  my  fate  explain, 

Is  he  who  now  my  fon  hath  flain. 

When  any  one  fays  fuch  things  as  thefe  of  the  Gods,  we  lhall  fhow  dif- 
pleafure,  and  not  afford  the  chorus  :  nor  fhall  we  fuffer  teachers  to  make 
ufe  of  fuch  things  in  the  education  of  the  youth ;  if  our  guardians  are  to 
he  pious,  and  divine  men,  as  far  as  it  is  poffible  for  man  to  be.  I  agree 
with  you,  faid  he,  perfe&ly,  as  to  thefe  models ;  and  we  may  ufe  them 
as  laws. 


THE  END  OF  THE  SECOND  BOOK. 
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These  things  indeed  then,  faid  I,  and  fuch  as  thefe,  are,  as  it  feems,  what 
are  to  be  heard,  and  not  heard,  concerning  the  Gods,  immediately  from 
childhood,  by  thole  who  are  to  honour  the  Gods  and  their  parents,  and 
who  are  not  to  defpife  friendfhip  with  one  another.  And  I  imagine, 
replied  he,  that  thefe  things  have  appeared  right.  But,  what  now  r  If 
they  are  to  be  brave,  muft  not  thefe  things  be  narrated  to  them,  and 
fuch  other  likewife  as  may  render  them  lead:  of  all  afraid  of  death  ?  Or, 
do  you  imagine  that  any  one  can  ever  be  brave  whild  he  has  this  fear 
within  him  ?  Not  I,  truly,  faid  he.  But  what  ?  do  you  think  that  any 
one  can  be  void  of  a  fear  of  death,  whild:  he  imagines  that  there  is  Hades, 
and  that  it  is  dreadful ;  and,  that  in  battles  he  will  choofe  death  before 
defeat  and  flavery  ?  By  no  means. 

We  ought  then,  as  it  feems,  to  give  orders  likewife  to  thofe  who  under¬ 
take  to  difcourfe  about  fables  of  this  kind;  and  to  entreat  them  not  to 
reproach  thus  in  general  the  things  in  Hades,  but  rather  to  commend 
them;  as  they  fay  neither  what  is  true,  nor  what  is  profitable  to  thofe 
who  are  to  be  foldiers.  We  ought  indeed,  faid  he.  Beginning  then,  faid 
I,  at  this  verfe,  we  fhall  leave  out  all  of  fuch  kind,  as  this ; 

I’d  rather,  as  a  ruftic  (lave,  fubmit 

To  fome  mean  man,  who  had  but  fcanty  fare, 

Than  govern  all  the  wretched  (hades  below  \ 

And,  that 

The  houfe,  to  mortals  and  Immortals,  feems 
Dreadful  and  fqualid;  and  what  Gods  abhor; 
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And, 


O  ftrange  !  in  Pluto’s  dreary  realms  to  find 
Soul  and  its  image,  but  no  fpark  of  mind. 

He's  wife  alone,  the  reft  are  flutt’ring  (hades. 


And 


The  foul  to  Hades  from  its  members  fled ; 

And,  leaving  youth  and  manhood,  wail’d  its  fate. 


And 


. the  foul,  like  fmoke,  down  to  the  (hades 

Fled  howling 


And 


As,  in  the  hollow  of  a  fpacious  cave, 

The  owls  fly  fcreaming ;  if  one  chance  to  fall 
Down  from  the  rock,  they  all  confus’dly  fly  5 
So  thefe  together  howling  went  3: . . . 


We  fhall  requeft  Homer  and  the  other  poets  not  to  be  indignant  if  we 

raze  thefe  things,  and  fuch  as  thefe  ;  not  that  they  are  not  poetical,  and 
pleafant  to  many  to  be  heard  ;  but,  the  more  poetical  they  are,  the  lefs 
ought  they  to  be  heard  by  children,  and  men  who  ought  to  be  free,  and  more 
afraid  of  flavery  than  of  death.  By  all  means,  truly.  Further,  are  not 
all  dreadful  and  frightful  names  about  thefe  things  likewife  to  be  rejedled  ? 
Cocytus,  and  Styx,  thofe  in  the  infernal  regions,  and  the  dead,  and  fuch 
other  appellations,  in  this  form,  fuch  as  terrify  all  who  hear  them.  Thefe 
may  perhaps,  ferve  fome  other  purpofe:  but  we  are  afraid  for  our  guardians; 
left,  by  fuch  a  terror,  they  be  rendered  more  effeminate  and  foft  than  they 
ought  to  be.  We  are  rightly  afraid  of  it,  faid  he.  Are  thefe  then  to 
be  taken  away  ?  They  are.  And  they  muft  fpeak  and  compofe  on  a 
contrary  model.  That  is  plain.  We  fhall  take  away  likewife  the  be- 
wailings  and  lamentations  of  illuftrious  men.  This  is  neceflary,  if  what 
is  above  be  fo.  Confider  then,  faid  I,  whether  we  rightly  take  away, 
or  not.  And  do  not  we  fay,  that  the  worthy  man  will  imagine  that  to  die 
is  not  a  dreadful  thing  to  the  worthy  man  whofe  companion  he  is  ?  We  fay 
fo.  Neither  then  will  he  lament  over  him,  at  leaft,  as  if  his  friend 
buffered  fomething  dreadful.  No,  indeed.  And  we  fay  this  likewife,  that 
fuch  an  one  is  moft  of  all  fufficient  in  himfelf,  for  the  purpofe  of  living 
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happily,  and  that,  in  a  didinguidied  manner  from  others,  he  is  lead:  of  all 
indigent.  True,  faid  he.  It  is  to  him,  then,  the  lead:  dreadful  to  be 
deprived  of  a  fon,  a  brother,  wealth,  or  any  other  of  fuch-like  things. 
Lead:  of  all,  indeed.  So  that  he  will  lead  of  all  lament ;  but  endure,  in 
the  milded  manner,  when  any  fuch  misfortune  befalls  him.  Certainly. 
We  fhall  rightly  then  take  away  the  lamentations  of  famous  men,  and 
affign  them  to  the  women,  but  not  to  the  better  fort,  and  to  fuch  of  the 
men  as  are  dadardly  ;  that  fo  thofe  whom  we  propofe  to  educate  for  the 
guardianfhip  of  the  country  may  difdain  to  make  lamentations  of  this  kind. 
Right,  faid  he.  We  fhall  again  then  entreat  Homer,  and  the  other  poets, 
not  to  fay  in  their  compofitions,  that  Achilles,  the  fon  of  a  Goddefs, 


Lay  fometimes  on  his  fide,  and  then  anon 
Supine  ;  then  grov’ling  •  riling  then  again. 
Lamenting  wander’d  on  the  barren  (hore  *. 

Nor  how 


. With  both  his  hands 

He  pour’d  the  burning  dull  upon  his  head  a. 


Nor  the  red  of  his  lamentation,  and  bewailing  ;  fuch  and  fo  great  as  he  has 
compofed.  Nor  that  Priam,  fo  near  to  the  Gods,  fo  meanly  fupplicated, 
and  rolled  himfelf  in  the  dirt :  44  Calling  on  every  foldier  by  his  name  V* 
But  dill  much  more  mud  we  entreat  them  not  to  make  the  Gods,  at 
lead,  to  bewail,  and  fay, 

Ah  wretched  me  !  unfortunately  brave 
A  fon  I  bore. 


And  if  they  are  not  thus  to  bring  in  the  Gods,  far  lefs  fhould  they 
dare  to  reprefent  the  greated  of  the  Gods  in  fo  unbecoming  a  manner 
as  this : 

How  dear  a  man,  around  the  town  purfu’d, 

Mine  eyes  behold  !  for  which  my  heart  is  griev’d  : 

Ah  me  !  ’tis  fated  that  Patroclus  kill 
Sarpedon  j  whom,  of  all  men,  moft  I  love  4. 
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For,  if,  friend  Adimantus,  our  youth  fhould  ferioufly  hear  fuch  things  as 
thefe,  and  not  laugh  at  them  as  fpoken  moft  unfuitably,  hardly  would  any 
one  think  it  unworthy  of  himfelf,  of  himfelf  being  a  man,  or  check  him- 
felf,  if  he  fhould  happen  either  to  fay  or  to  do  any  thing  of  the  kind  ;  but, 
without  any  fhame  or  endurance,  would,  on  fmall  fufferings,  ling  many 
lamentations  and  moans.  You  fay  moll  true,  replied  he.  They  muft 
not,  therefore,  do  in  this  manner,  as  our  reafoning  now  has  evinced 
to  us  ;  which  we  muft  believe,  till  fome  one  perfuade  us  bv  fome  better. 
They  muft  not,  indeed.  But,  furely,  neither  ought  we  to  be  given  to 
exceffive  laughter  ;  for,  where  a  man  gives  himfelf  to  violent  laughter,  fuch 
a  difpofition  commonly  requires  a  violent  change.  It  feems  fo,  faid  he. 
Nor,  if  anyone  fhall  reprefent  worthy  men  as  overcome  by  laughter,  muft 
we  allow  it,  much  lefs  if  he  thus  reprefent  the  Gods.  Much  lefs,  indeed, 
faid  he.  Neither,  then,  fhall  we  receive  fuch  things  as  thefe  from  Homer 
concerning  the  Gods : 

Vulcan  miniftrant  when  the  Gods  beheld, 

Amidft  them  laughter  unextinguilh’d  rofe  ’. 

0 

This  is  not  to  be  admitted,  according  to  your  reafoning.  If  you  incline, 
faid  he,  to  call  it  my  reafoning ;  this,  indeed,  is  not  to  be  admitted.  But 
furely  the  truth  is  much  more  to  be  valued.  For,  if  lately  we  reafoned  right, 
and  if  indeed  a  lie  be  unprofitable  to  the  Gods,  but  ufeful  to  men,  in  the 
way  of  a  drug,  it  is  plain  that  fuch  a  thing  is  to  be  entrufled  only  to 
the  phyficians,  but  not  to  be  touched  by  private  perfons.  It  is  plain,  faid 
he.  It  belongs  then  to  the  governors  of  the  city,  if  to  any  others,  to  make 
a  lie,  with  reference  either  to  enemies  or  citizens,  for  the  good  of  the  city  ; 
but  none  of  the  reft  mufl  venture  on  fuch  a  thing.  But  for  a  private 
perfon  to  tell  a  lie  to  fuch  governors  ;  we  will  call  it  the  fame,  and  even 
a  greater  offence,  than  for  the  patient  to  tell  a  lie  to  the  phyfician ;  or  for 
the  man  who  learns  his  exercifes,  not  to  tell  his  mafter  the  truth  as  to  the 
indifpofitions  of  his  body  :  or  for  one  not  to  tell  the  pilot  the  real  Bate  of 
things,  refpe&ing  the  fhip  and  failors,  in  what  condition  himfelf  and  the 
other  failors  are.  Mofl  true,  faid  he.  But  if  you  find  in  the  city  any  one 
elfe  making  a  lie,, 

1  Horn.  Iliad,  lib.  s > 
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. of  thofe  who  artifts  are. 

Or  prophet,  or  phyfician.or  who  make 
The  (hafts  of  fpears . . 

you  fhall  punifh  them,  as  introducing  a  practice  fubverfive  and  dercrudive 
of  the  city,  as  of  a  fhip.  We  mud:  do  fo  ;  if  indeed  it  is  upon  fpeech  that 
adions  are  completed.  But  what  ?  fhall  not  our  youth  have  need  of 
temperance  ?  Certainly.  And  are  not  fuch  things  as  thefe  the  principal 
parts  of  temperance  ?  that  they  be  obedient  to  their  governors  ;  that  the 
governors  themfelves  be  temperate  in  drinking,  feaiding,  and  in  venerea] 
pleafures.  And  we  fhall  fay,  I  imagine,  that  fuch  things  as  thefe  are 
well  fpoken,  which  Diomed  fays  in  Homer : 

Sit  thou  in  filence,  and  obey  my  fpeech 

And  what  follows  ;  thus, 

The  Greeks  march’d  on  in  filence,  breathing  force ; 

Revering  their  commanders  ; 2 . 

and  fuch  like.  Well  fpoken.  But  what  as  to  thefe  ?  “  Thou  drunkard 
with  dog’s  eyes,  and  heart  of  deer3;”  and  all  of  this  kind,  are  thefe,  or 
fuch  other  juvenile  things,  which  any  private  perfon  may  fay  againft  their 
governors,  fpoken  handfomely  ?  Not  handfomely.  For  I  do  not  ima¬ 
gine  that  when  they  are  heard  they  are  ft  to  promote  temperance  in  youth ; 
and  though  they  may  afford  a  pleafure  of  a  different  kind,  it  is  no  wonder. 
But  what  do  you  think?  Juft  the  fame  way,  faid  he.  But  what  of  this? 
To  make  the  wifeft  man  fay,  that  it  appears  to  him  to  be  the  mold  beauti¬ 
ful  of  all  things, 

. To  fee  the  tables  full 

Of  flefh  and  dainties,  and  the  butler  bear 
The  wine  in  flagons,  and  fill  up  the  cup4: 

is  this  pioper  for  a  youth  to  hear,  in  order  to  obtain  a  command  over 
himfelf?  Or  vet  this  ? 

. Moft  miferable  it  is, 

To  die  of  famine,  and  have  adverfe  fate  *. 

1  Horn.  Iliad,  lib.  4.  2  Horn.  Iliad.  lib.  4. 

s  Horn.  Iliad,  lib.  1.  4  Horn.  Od.  lib.  12.  3  Horn.  Iliad,  lib.  6. 
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Or  that  Jupiter,  through  defire  of  venereal  pleafures,  eafily  forgetting  all  thole 
things  which  he  alone  awake  revolved  in  his  mind,  whilft  other  Gods  and 
men  were  alleep,  was  fo  (truck,  on  feeing  Juno,  as  not  even  to  be  willing 
to  come  into  the  houfe,  but  wanted  to  embrace  her  on  the  ground  ;  and 
at  the  fame  time  declaring  that  he  is  pofTeffed  with  fuch  defire,  as  exceeded 
what  he  felt  on  their  firfl  connexion  with  each  other, 

. Hid  from  their  parents  dear1. 

Nor  yet  how  Mars  and  Venus  were  bound  by  Vulcan,  and  other  fuch 
things.  No,  by  Jupiter,  faid  he.  Thefe  things  do  not  feem  fit.  But  if 
any  inftanceS  of  felf-denial,  faid  I,  with  refpedt  to  all  thefe  things  be  told, 
and  pra6tifed  by  eminent  men,  thefe  are  to  be  beheld  and  heard.  Such 
as  this : 

He  beat  his  bread,  and  thus  reprov’d  his  heart: 

Endure,  my  heart !  thou  heavier  fate  had  borne. 

By  all  means,  faid  he,  we  fhould  do  thus.  Neither  muff  we  fuffer  men 
to  receive  bribes,  nor  to  be  covetous.  By  no  means-  Nor  muft  we 
fing  to  them,  that 

Gifts  gain  the  Gods  and  venerable  kings. 

Nor  muft  we  commend  Phoenix,  the  tutor  of  Achilles,  as  if  he  fpoke  with 
moderation,  in  counfelling  him  to  accept  of  prefents,  and  alfilt  the  Greeks  ; 
but,  without  prefents,  not  to  defift  from  his  wrath.  Neither  fhall  we 
commend  Achilles,  nor  approve  of  his  being  fo  covetous  as  to  receive 
prefents  from  Agamemnon  ;  and  likewife  a  ranfom  to  give  up  the  dead 
body  of  He6tor,  but  not  incline  to  do  it  otherwife.  It  is  not  right,  faid 
he,  to  commend  fuch  things  as  thefe.  I  am  unwilling,  faid  I,  for  Homer’s 
fake,  to  fay  it.  That  neither  is  it  lawful  that  thefe  things,  at  leaf!,  be  faid 
againft  Achilles,  nor  that  they  be  believed,  when  faid  by  others  ;  nor, 
again,  that  he  fpoke  thus  to  Apollo: 

Me  thou  had  injur’d,  thou,  far- darting  God  ! 

Mod  baneful  of  the  powers  divine  !  But  know. 

Were  I  pofied  of  power,  then  vengeance  diould  be  mine  3. 

1  Horn.  Iliad,  lib.  13.  a  Horn.  Iliad,  lib.  22. 
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And  how  difobedient  he  was  to  the  river,  though  a  divinity,  and  was 
ready  to  fight ;  and  again,  he  fays  to  the  river  Sperchius,  with  his  facred 
locks, 

Thy  lock  to  great  Patroclus  I  could  give, 

Who  now  is  dead . 

Nor  are  we  to  believe  he  did  this.  And  again,  the  dragging  Hedlor 
round  the  fepulchre  of  Patroclus,  and  the  flaughtering  the  captives  at  his 
funeral  pile, — that  all  thefe  things  are  true,  we  will  not  fay;  nor  will  we 
fuffer  our  people  to  be  perfuaded  that  Achilles,  the  fon  of  a  Goddefs,  and 
of  Peleus  the  moft  temperate  of  men  and  the  third  from  Jupiter,  and 
educated  by  the  moft  wife  Chiron  was  full  of  fuch  diforder  as  to  have 
within  him  two  diftempers  oppofite  to  one  another, — the  illiberal  and  covet¬ 
ous  difpofition,  and  a  contempt  both  of  Gods  and  of  men.  You  fay  right, 
replied  he.  Neither,  faid  I,  let  us  be  perfuaded  of  thefe  things  ;  nor  fuffer 
any  to  fay  that  Thefeus  the  fon  of  Neptune,  and  Pirithous  the  fon  of 
Jupiter,  were  impelled  to  perpetrate  fuch  dire  rapines;  nor  that  any  fon  of 
another  deity,  nor  any  hero,  would  dare  to  do  horrible  and  impious  deeds  ; 
fuch  as  the  lies  of  the  poets  afcribe  to  them :  but  let  us  compel  the  poets 
either  to  fay  that  thefe  are  not  the  actions  of  thefe  perfons,  or  that  thefe 
perfons  are  not  the  children  of  the  Gods  ;  and  not  to  fay  both. 

Nor  let  us  fuffer  them  to  attempt  to  perfuade  our  youth  that  the  Gods 
create  evil;  and  that  heroes  are  in  no  refpedt  better  than  men.  For,  as  we 
faid  formerly,  thefe  things  are  neither  holy  nor  true  :  for  we  have  elfe- 
where  fhown,  that  it  is  impoffible  that  evil  fhould  proceed  from  the  Gods. 
Why  not?  And  thefe  things  are  truly  hurtful,  to  the  hearers,  at  leafh 
For  every  one  will  pardon  his  own  depravity,  when  he  is  perfuaded  that 
even  the  near  relations  of  the  Gods  do  and  have  done  things  of  the  fame 
kind  :  fuch  as  are  near  to  Jupiter, 

Who,  on  the  top  of  Ida,  have  up-rearM 

To  parent  Jupiter  an  altar  ; — 

And, 

Whofe  blood  derived  from  Gods  is  not  extinft. 

Oil  which  accounts  all  fuch  fables  muff  be  fuppreffed  ;  led:  they  create  in 
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our  youth  a  powerful  habit  of  wickednefs.  We  muft  do  fo,  replied  he, 
by  all  means.  What  other  fpecies  of  difcourfes,  faid  I,  have  we  ftill 
remaining,  now  whilft  we  are  determining  what  ought  to  be  Spoken, 
and  what  not?  We  have  already  mentioned  in  what  manner  we  ought 
to  fpeak  of  the  Gods,  and  likewife  of  daemons  and  heroes;  and  of  what 
relates  to  Hades.  Yes,  indeed.  Should  not,  then,  what  yet  remains  feem 
to  be  concerning  men?  It  is  plain.  But  it  is  impoSSible  for  us,  friend,  to 
regulate  this  at  prefent.  How  ?  Becaufe,  I  think,  we  fhall  fay  that  the 
poets  and  orators  fpeak  amifs  concerning  the  greateft  affairs  of  men : 
as,  That  molt  men  are  unjuft,  and,  notwithstanding  this,  are  happy ;  and 
that  the  juft  are  miferable  ;  and  that  it  is  profitable  for  one  to  do  unjuftlv, 
when  he  is  concealed  ;  and  that  juftice  is  gain  indeed  to  others,  but  the 
lofs  of  the  juft  man  himfelf:  thefe,  and  innumerable  other  fuch  things, 
we  will  forbid  them  to  fay  ;  and  enjoin  them  to  fing,  and  compofe  in 
fable,  the  contrary  to  thefe.  Do  not  you  think  fo  ?  I  know  it  well,  laid 
he.  If  then  you  acknowledge  that  I  fay  right,  fhall  I  not  fay  that  you 
have  acknowledged  what  all  along  we  feek  for?  You  judge  right,  faid  he; 
Shall  we  not  then  grant  that  fuch  difcourfes  are  to  be  lpoken  concerning 
men,  whenever  we  Shall  have  difeovered  what  juftice  is  ;  and  how  in  its 
nature  it  is  profitable  to  the  juft  man  to  be  fuch,  whether  he  appear 
to  be  fuch  or  not?  Moft  true,  replied  he.  Concerning  the  difcourfes, 
then,  let  this  Suffice.  We  muft  now  confider,  as  I  imagine,  the  manner 
of  difeourfe.  And  then  we  Shall  have  completely  confidered,  both  what 
is  to  be  fpoken,  and  the  manner  how.  Here  Adimantus  faid,  But  I  do 
not  underftand  what  you  fay.  But,  replied  I,  it  is  needful  you  Should. 
And  perhaps  you  will  rather  underftand  it  in  this  way.  Is  not  every 
thing  told  by  the  mythologifts,  or  poets,  a  narrative  of  the  paft,  prefent,  or 
future?  What  elfe  ?  replied  he.  And  do  not  they  execute  it,  either  by 
fimple  narration,  or  imitation,  or  by  both?  This  too,  replied  he,  I  want 
to  underftand  more  plainly.  I  feem,  faid  I,  to  be  a  ridiculous  and  obfeure 
inftruclor.  Therefore,  like  thofe  who  are  unable  to  fpeak,  I  will  en¬ 
deavour  to  explain,  not  the  whole,  but,  taking  up  a  particular  part,  Show 
my  meaning  by  this  particular.  And  tell  me,  Do  not  you  know  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  Iliad  ?  where  the  poet  fays  that  Chryfes  entreated  Aga¬ 
memnon  to  Set  free  his  daughter  ;  but  that  he  was  dilpleafed  that  Chryfes, 
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when  he  did  not  fucceed,  prayed  againft  the  Greeks  to  the  God.  I  know. 
You  know,  then,  that  down  to  thefe  verfes, 

- 'The  Grecians  all  he  pray’d  ; 

But  chief  the  two  commanders,  Atreus’  fons— 

the  poet  himfelf  fpeaks,  and  does  not  attempt  to  divert  our  attention 
el  few  he  re  ;  as  if  any  other  perfon  were  fpeaking  :  but  what  he  fays  after 
this,  he  fays  as  if  he  himfelf  were  Chryfes,  and  endeavours  as  much  as 
poffible  to  make  us  imagine  that  the  fpeaker  is  not  Homer,  but  the  prieft, 
an  old  man  ;  and  that  in  this  manner  he  has  compofed  almoft  the  whole 
narrative  of  what  happened  at  Troy,  and  in  Ithaca,  and  all  the  adventures 
in  the  whole  Odyffey.  It  is  certainly  fo,  replied  he.  Is  it  not  then  nar¬ 
ration,  when  he  tells  the  feveral  fpeeches  ?  and  likewife  when  he  tells 
what  intervenes  between  the  fpeeches  ?  Why  not  ?  But  when  he 
makes  any  fpeech  in  the  perfon  of  another,  do  not  we  fay  that  then  he 
affimilates  his  fpeech,  as  much  as  poffible,  to  each  perfon  whom  he  intro¬ 
duces  as  fpeaking  ?  We  fay  fo,  do  we  not  ?  And  is  not  the  affimilating  one’s 
lelf  to  another,  either  in  voice  or  figure,  the  imitating  him  to  whom  one 
affimilates  himfelf?  Why  not  ?  In  fuch  a  manner  as  this,  then,  it  feems, 
both  he  and  the  other  poets  perform  the  narrative  by  means  of  imitation. 
Certainly.  But  if  the  poet  did  not  at  all  conceal  himfelf,  his  whole 
adion  and  narrative  would  be  without  imitation.  And  that  you  may  not 
lav  you  do  not  again  underhand  how  this  ffiould  be,  I  ffiall  tell  you.  If 
H  omer,  after  relating  how  Chryfes  came  with  his  daughter’s  ranfom,  be- 
feeching  the  Greeks,  but  chiefly  the  kings,  had  fpoken  afterwards,  not  as 
Chryfes,  but  hill  as  Homer,  you  know  it  would  not  have  been  imitation, 
but  Ample  narration.  And  it  wrould  have  been  fomehow  thus  :  (I  ffiall 
fpeak  without  metre,  for  I  am  no  poet  :)  The  prieft  came  and  prayed, 
that  the  Gods  might  grant  they  ffiould  take  Troy,  and  return  fafe  ;  and 
begged  them  to  reftore  him  his  daughter,  accepting  the  prefents,  and  re¬ 
vering  the  God.  When  he  had  faid  this,  all  the  reft  (bowed  refped,  and 
contented  ;  but  Agamemnon  was  enraged,  charging  him  to  depart  in- 
ftantly,  and  not  to  return  again ;  left  his  fceptre  and  the  garlands  of 
the  God  ffiould  beof  no  avail  ;  and  told  him,  that  before  he  would  re¬ 
ftore 
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ffore  bis  daughter  Ihe  Ihould  grow  old  with  him  in  Argos  ;  hut  ordered 
him  to  be  gone,  and  not  to  irritate  him,  that  he  might  get  home  in 
fafetv.  1  he  old  man  upon  hearing  this  was  afraid,  and  went  away  in 

filence.  And  when  he  was  refired  from  the  camp  he  made  many  fup- 
plications  to  Apollo,  rehcarfing  the  names  of  the  God,  and  reminding 
him  and  bel'eeching  him,  that  if  ever  he  had  made  any  acceptable  dona¬ 
tion  in  the  building  of  temples,  or  the  offering  of  facrifices,  for  the  fake 
of  thefe,  to  avenge  his  tears  upon  the  Greeks  with  his  arrows.  Thus, 
faid  I,  friend,  the  narration  is  fimple,  without  imitation.  I  underhand, 
faid  he.  Underhand  then,  faid  I,  that  the  oppofite  of  this  happens,  when 
one,  taking  away  the  poet’s  part  between  the  fpeeches,  leaves  the  fpeeches 
themfch.es.  This,  faid  he,  I  like  wife  underhand,  that  a  thing  of  this 
kind  takes  place  refpedling  tragedies.  You  apprehend  perfedly  well,  faid 
I.  And  1  think  that  I  now  make  plain  to  you  what  1  could  not  before  ; 
that  in  poetry,  and  likewife  in  mythology,  one  kind  is  wholly  by  imitation, 
fuch  as  you  lay  tragedy  and  comedy  are  ;  and  another  kind  bv  the  nar¬ 
ration  of  the  poet  himlelf :  and  you  will  find  this  kind  moh  elpecially  in 
the  dithyrambus  :  and  another  again  by  both  ;  as  in  epic  poetry,  and  in 
many  other  cafes  befides,  if  you  underhand  me.  1  underhand  now,  re¬ 
plied  he,  what  you  meant  before.  And  remember  too,  that  before  that 
we  were  laying  that  we  had  already  mentioned  what  things  were  to  be 
fpoken  ;  but  that  it  yet  remained  to  be  confidered  in  what  manner  they 
were  to  be  fpoken.  1  remember,  indeed.  This  then,  is  what  I  was 
laying,  that  it  were  neceffary  we  agreed  whether  we  Ihall  fuffer  the 
poets  to  make  narratives  to  us  in  the  way  of  imitation  ;  or,  partly  in  the 
way  of  imitation,  and  partly  not ;  and,  what  in  each  way  ;  or,  if  they 
are  not  to  ufe  imitation  at  all.  I  conjedture,  faid  he,  you  are  to  con- 
fider  whether  we  Ihall  receive  tragedy  and  comedy  into  our  city,  or  not. 
Perhaps,  replied  I,  and  fomething  more  too  ;  for  I  do  not  as  yet  know, 
indeed  ;  but  wherever  our  reafoning,  as  a  gale,  bears  us,  there  we  muff:  go. 
And  truly,  faid  he,  you  fay  well.  Confider  this  now,  Adimantus,  whether 
ouh  guardians  ought  to  pradtife  imitation,  or  not.  Or  does  this  follow 
from  what  is  above  ?  That  each  one  may  handlomely  perform  one  bufi- 
nefs,  but  many  he  cannot  :  or,  if  he  Ihall  attempt  it,  in  grafping  at  many 
things,  he  Ihall  fail  in  all ;  fo  as  to  be  remarkable  in  none.  Why  Ihall 
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he  not?  And  is  not  the  reafon  the  fame  concerning  imitation  ?  That 
one  man  is  not  fo  able  to  imitate  many  things  well,  as  one.  He  is  not. 
Hardly  then  fhall  he  perform  any  part  of  the  more  eminent  employments, 
and  at  the  fame  time  imitate  many  things,  and  be  an  imitator ;  fince  the 
lame  perfons  are  not  able  to  perform  handfomely  imitations  of  two  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds,  which  feem  to  refemble  each  other;  as,  for  in  fiance,  they 
cannot  fucceed  both  in  comedy  and  tragedy  :  or,  did  you  not  lately  call 
thefe  two,  imitations  ?  I  did  ;  and  you  fay  true,  that  the  fame  perfons  can¬ 
not  fucceed  in  them.  Nor  can  they,  at  the  fame  time,  be  rhaplodifls  and 

a&ors.  True.  Nor  can  the  fame  perfons  be  actors  in  comedies  and 

in  tragedies.  And  all  thefe  are  imitations,  are  they  not  ?  Imitations. 
The  genius  of  man  feems  to  me,  Adimantus,  to  be  fhut  up  within  flill 
leffer  bounds  than  thefe  ;  fo  that  it  is  unable  to  imitate  handfomely  many 
things,  or  do  thefe  very  things,  of  which  even  the  imitations  are  the 

refemblances.  Mofl  true,  faid  he.  If  therefore  we  are  to  hold  to  our 

hrft  reafoning,  that  our  guardians,  unoccupied  in  any  manufacture  what¬ 
ever,  ought  to  be  the  mofl  accurate  manufacturers  of  the  liberty  of  the 
city,  and  to  mind  nothing  but  what  has  fome  reference  to  this ;  it  were 
finely  proper,  they  neither  did  nor  imitated  any  thing  elfe;  but,  if  they  fhall 
imitate  at  all,  to  imitate  immediately  from  their  childhood  fuch  things  as  are 
correfpondent  to  thefe ;  brave,  temperate,  holy,  free  men,  and  all  fuch  things 
as  thefe ; — but  neither  to  do,  nor  to  be  defirous  of  imitating,  things  illiberal 
or  bafe,  left  from  imitating  they  come  to  be  really  fuch.  Or  have  you 
not  obferved,  that  imitations,  if  from  earlieft  youth  they  be  continued  on¬ 
wards  for  a  long  time,  are  eftablifhed  into  the  manners  and  natural  temper, 
both  with  reference  to  the  body  and  voice,  and  likewife  the  dianoetic 
power?  Very  much  fo,  replied  he.  We  will  not  furely  allow,  laid  I, 
thofe  we  profefs  to  take  care  of,  and  who  ought  to  be  good  men,  to  imi¬ 
tate  a  woman,  either  young  or  old,  either  reviling  her  hufband,  or  quar¬ 
relling  with  the  Gods,  or  fpeaking  boaftingly  when  fhe  imagines  her- 
felf  happy  ;  nor  yet  to  imitate  her  in  her  misfortunes,  forrows,  and  la¬ 
mentations,  when  lick,  or  in  love,  or  in  child-bed  labour.  We  fhall  be 
far  from  permitting  this.  By  ail  means,  replied  he.  Nor  to  imitate 
man-  or  maid-lervants  in  doing  what  belongs  to  fervants.  Nor  this  nei¬ 
ther.  Nor  yet  to  imitate  depraved  men,  as  it  feems,  fuch  as  are  daftardly, 
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and  do  the  contrary  of  what  we  have  now  been  mentioning  ;  reviling 
and  railing  at  one  another  ;  and  (peaking  abominable  things,  either  in¬ 
toxicated  or  fober,  or  any  other,  things  fuch  as  perfons  of  this  fort  are 
guilty  of,  either  in  words  or  actions,  either  with  refpedl  to  themfelves 
or  one  another.  Neither  muff  they  accuflom  themfelves  to  refemble 
mad-men,  in  words  or  adlions.  Even  the  mad  and  wicked  are  to  be 
known,  both  the  men  and  the  women  ;  but  none  of  their  adlions  are  to 
be  done,  or  imitated.  Mod:  true,  faid  he.  But  what  ?  faid  I,  are  they  to 
imitate  fuch  as  work  in  brafs,  or  any  other  handicrafts,  or  fuch  as  are 
employed  in  rowing  boats,  or  fuch  as  command  thefe  ;  or  any  thing  elfe 
appertaining  to  thefe  things  ?  How  can  they,  faid  he,  as  they  are  not  to 
be  allowed  to  give  application  to  any  of  thofe  things  ?  But  what  ?  fhall 
they  imitate  horfes  neighing,  or  bulls  lowing,  or  rivers  murmuring,  or 
the  fea  roaring,  or  thunder,  and  all  fuch  like  things  ?  We  have  for¬ 
bidden  them,  faid  he,  to  be  mad,  or  to  refemble  madmen.  If  then  I  under¬ 
hand,  replied  I,  what  you  fay,  there  is  a  certain  kind  of  fpeech,  and 
of  narration,  in  which  he  who  is  truly  a  good  and  worthy  man  ex- 
preffes  himfelf  when  it  is  neceffary  for  him  to  fay  any  thing  ;  and  an¬ 
other  kind  again  unlike  to  this,  which  he  who  has  been  born  and  edu¬ 
cated  in  an  oppofite  manner  always  poffeffes,  and  in  which  he  expreffes 
himfelf.  But  of  what  kind  are  thefe  ?  faid  he.  It  appears  to  me,  faid  I, 
that  the  worthy  man,  when  he  comes  in  his  narrative  to  any  fpeech  or 
adlion  of  a  good  man,  will  willingly  tell  it  as  if  he  were  himfelf  the  man, 
and  will  not  be  alhamed  of  fuch  an  imitation  ;  moll  efpecially  when  he 
imitates  a  good  man  adting  prudently  and  without  error,  and  failing  fel- 
dom,  and  but  little,  through  difeafes,  or  love,  intoxication,  or  any  other 
misfortune.  But  when  he  comes  to  any  thing  unworthy  of  himfelf,  he 
will  not  be  ftudious  to  refemble  himfelf  to  that  which  is  worl'e,  unlefs 
for  a  (hort  time  when  it  produces  fome  good  ;  but  will  be  afhamed,  both 
as  he  is  unpradtifed  in  the  imitation  of  fuch  charadlers  as  thefe,  and  like- 
wife  as  he  grudges  to  degrade  himfelf  and  (land  among  the  models  of 
bafer  charadlers,  difdaining  it  in  his  dianoetic  1  part,  and  doing  it  only  for 
amufement.  It  is  likely,  faid  he.  He  will  not  then  make  ufe  of  fuch  a 
narrative  as  we  lately  mentioned,  with  reference  to  the  compofitions  of 
Homer  :  but  his  compofition  will  participate  of  both  imitation  and  the 


’  See  the  notes  at  the  end  of  the  Sixth  Book 
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other  narrative  ;  and  but  a  {mail  part  of  it  will  be  imitation,  in  a  great 
quantity  of  plain  narrative.  Do  I  feem  to  fay  any  thing,  or  nothing  at 
all?  You  exprefs,  replied  he,  perfectly  well  what  ought  to  be  the  model 
of  fuch  an  orator.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  will  not  the  man,  faid  I, 
who  is  not  fuch  an  one,  the  more  depraved  he  is,  be  the  readier  to 
rehearfe  every  thing  whatever ;  and  not  think  any  thing  unworthy  of 
him  ?  fo  that  he  will  undertake  to  imitate  every  thing  in  earned:,  and 
likewife  in  the  prefence  of  many  ;  and  fuch  things  alfo  as  we  now  men¬ 
tioned  ;  thunderings,  and  noifes  of  winds  and  temperts,  and  of  axles,  and 
wheels,  and  trumpets,  and  pipes,  and  whiffles,  and  founds  of  all  manner  of 
inftruments,  and  voices  of  dogs  too,  and  of  fheep,  and  of  birds.  And  the 
whole  expreffion  of  all  thefe  things  fhall  be  by  imitation  in  voices  and 
geftures,  having  but  a  fmall  part  of  it  narration.  This  too,  faid  he,  muff 
happen  of  neceffity.  Thefe  now,  faid  I,  I  called  the  two  kinds  of  didtion. 
They  are  fo,  replied  he.  But  has  not  the  one  of  thefe  fmall  variations  ? 
And  if  the  orator  afford  the  becoming  harmony  and  meafure  to  the  didtion, 
where  he  fpeaks  with  propriety,  the  dilcourfe  is  almoff  after  one  and  the 
fame  manner,  and  in  one  harmony  ;  for  the  variations  are  but  fmall,  and  in 
a  meafure  which  accordingly  is  fomehow  limilar.  It  is-  indeed,  replied  he, 
entirely  fo.  But  what  as  to  the  other  kind  ?  Does  it  not  require  the 
contrary,  all  kinds  of  harmony,  all  kinds  of  meafure,  if  it  is  to  be  na¬ 
turally  expreffed,  as  it  has  all  forts  of  variations  ?  It  is  perfedlly  fo.  Do 
not  now  all  the  poets,  and  fuch  as  fpeak  in  any  kind,  make  ufe  of  either 
one  or  other  of  thefe  models  of  didtion,  or  of  one  compounded  of  both  ? 
Of  neceffity,  replied  he.  What  then  fhall  we  do  ?  faid  I.  Whether 
fhall  we  admit  into  our  city  all  of  thefe  ;  or  one  of  the  unmixed,  or  the 
one  compounded  ?  If  my  opinion,  replied  he,  prevail,  that  uncompounded 
one,  which  is  imitative  of  what  is  worthy.  But  furely,  Adimantus,  the 
mixed  is  pleafant,  at  leaff.  And  the  oppofite  of  what  you  choofe  is  by  far 
the  moft  pleafant  to  children  and  pedagogues,  and  the  crowd.  It  is  moil 
pleafant.  But  you  will  not,  probably,  faid  I,  think  it  fuitable  to  our 
government,  becaufe  with  us  no  man  is  to  attend  to  two  or  more  employ¬ 
ments,  but  to  be  quite  fimple,  as  every  one  does  one  thing.  It  is  not  indeed 
fuitable.  Shall  we  not  then  find  that  in  fuch  a  city  alone,  a  fhoe-maker 
is  only  a  fhoemaker,  and  not  a  pilot  along  with  fhoe-making,  and  that 
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the  hufbandman  is  only  a  hufbandman,  and  not  a  judge  along  \\  ith  hus¬ 
bandry ;  and  that  the  foldier  is  a  foldier,  and  not  a  money-maker  befides  : 
and  all  others  in  the  fame  way  ?  True,  replied  he.  And  it  would 
appear,  that  if  a  man,  who,  through  wifdom,  were  able  to  become 
every  thing,  and  to  imitate  every  thing,  fhould  come  into  our  city,  and 
fhould  wifh  to  fhow  us  his  poems,  we  fhould  revere  him  as  a  facred, 
admirable,  and  pleafant  perfon  :  but  we  fhould  tell  him,  that  there  is  no 
fuch  perfon  with  us,  in  our  city,  nor  is  there  any  fuch  allowed  to  be  :  and 
we  fhould  fend  him  to  fome  other  city,  pouring  oil  on  his  head,  and 
crowning  him  with  wool :  but  we  ufe  a  more  auftere  poet,  and  mytho- 
logift,  for  our  advantage,  who  may  imitate  to  us  the  didiion  of  the  worthy 
manner ;  and  may  fay  whatever  he  fays,  according  to  thofe  models  which 
we  efiablifhed  by  law  a  firfi,  when  we  undertook  the  education  of  our 
Soldiers.  So  we  fhould  do,  replied  he,  if  it  depended  on  us.  It  appears, 
laid  I,  friend,  that  we  have  now  thoroughly  difcuffed  that  part  of  mufic 
refpedting  oratory  and  fable  ;  for  we  have  already  told  what  is  to  be 
fpoken,  and  in  what  manner.  It  appears  fo  to  me  likewife,  faid 
he.  Does  it  not  yet  remain,  faid  I,  that  we  fpeak  of  the  manner 
of  fong,  and  of  melodies  ?  It  is  plain.  May  not  any  one  difcover  what 
we  mufi  fay  of  thefe  things  ;  and  of  what  kind  thefe  ought  to  be,  if  we 
are  to  be  confiftent  with  what  is  above  mentioned?  Here  Glauco  lausdiin£: 
faid  :  But  I  appear,  Socrates,  to  be  a  ftranger  to  all  thefe  matters,  for  I 
am  not  able  at  prefent  to  guefs  at  what  we  ought  to  fay :  I  fufpedl, 
however.  You  are  certainly,  faid  I,  fully  able  to  fay  this  in  the  firfi  place, 
that  melody  is  compofed  of  three  things ;  of  Sentiment,  harmony,  and 
rhythm.  Yes,  replied  he,  this  I  can  fay.  And  that  the  part  which  con- 
fifls  in  the  Sentiment  differs  in  nothing  from  that  Sentiment  which  is  not 
Sung,  in  this  refpedl,  that  it  ought  to  be  performed  upon  the  fame  models, 
as  we  juft  now  faid,  and  in  the  fame  manner.  True,  faid  he.  And  furelv, 
then,  the  harmony  and  rhythm  ought  to  correfpond  to  the  Sentiment. 
Why  not  ?  But  we  obferved  there  was  no  occafion  for  wailings  and 
lamentations  in  compofitions.  No  occafion,  truly.  Which  then  are  the 
querulous  harmonies  ?  Tell  me,  for  you  are  a  mufician.  The  mixed 
Lydian,  replied  he,  and  the  fharp  Lydian  ;  and  Some  others  of  this  kind. 
Are  not  thefe,  then,  faid  I,  to  be  rejedted  ?  for  they  are  unprofitable  even 
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to  women,  finch  as  are  worthy,  and  much  more  to  men.  Certainly. 

■*  * 

But  intoxication  is  mofr  unbecoming  our  guardians  ;  and  effeminacy  and 
idlenefs.  W  hy  not  ?  Which  then  are  the  effeminate  and  convivial  har¬ 
monies  ?  The  Ionic,  replied  he,  and  the  Lydian,  which  are  called  relax¬ 
ing.  Can  you  make  any  ufe  of  thefe,  my  friend,  for  military  men  ?  By 
no  means,  replied  he.  But,  it  feems,  you  have  yet  remaining  the  Doric, 
and  the  Phrygian.  I  do  not  know,  faid  1,  the  harmonies  ;  but  leave  that 
harmony,  which  may,  in  a  becoming  manner,  imitate  the  voice  and 
accents  of  a  truly  brave  man,  going  on  in  a  military  a&ion,  and  every 
rough  adventure  ;  and  bearing  his  fortune  in  a  determinate  and  perfe- 
vering  manner,  when  he  fails  of  fuccefs,  rufhes  on  wounds,  or  deaths,  or 
falls  into  any  other  diftrefs  :  and  leave  that  kind  of  harmony  likewife, 
which  is  fuited  to  what  is  peaceable  ;  where  there  is  no  violence,  but 
every  thing  is  voluntary  ;  where  a  man  either  perfuades  or  befeeches  any 
one,  about  any  thing,  either  God  by  prayer,  or  man  by  inftrudlion  and 
admonition  :  or,  on  the  other  hand,  where  one  fubmits  himfelf  to  another, 
who  befeeches,  inftrudls,  and  perfuades  ;  and,  in  all  thefe  things,  adls 
according  to  intelledt,  and  does  not  behave  haughtily ;  demeaning  himfelf 
foberly  and  moderately  ;  gladly  embracing  whatever  may  happen  :  leave 
then  thefe  two  harmonies,  the  vehement  and  the  voluntary  ;  which,  in 
the  moff  handfome  manner,  imitate  the  voice  of  the  unfortunate  and  of 
the  fortunate,  of  the  moderate  and  of  the  brave.  You  defire,  replied  he, 
to  leave  no  others  but  thofe  I  now  mentioned.  We  fhall  not  then,  faid  I, 
have  any  need  of  a  great  many  firings,  nor  of  the  panarmonion  in  our 
fongs  and  melodies.  It  appears  to  me,  replied  he,  we  fhall  not.  We  fhall 
not  nourifh,  then,  fuch  workmen  as  make  harps  and  fpinets,  and  all 
thofe  inftruments  which  confift  of  many  firings,  and  produce  a  variety  of 
harmony.  We  fhall  not,  as  it  appears.  But  what  ?  Will  you  admit  into 
your  city  fuch  workmen  as  make  pipes,  or  pipers  ?  for,  are  not  the  inftru¬ 
ments  which  confift  of  the  great  eft  number  of  firings,  and  thofe  that  pro¬ 
duce  all  kinds  of  harmony,  imitations  of  the  pipe?  It  is  plain,  replied  he. 
There  are  left  you  ftill,  faid  I,  the  lyre  and  the  harp,  as  ufeful  for  your  city, 
and  there  might  likewife  be  fome  reed  for  fhepherds  in  the  fields.  Thus 
reafon,  faid  he,  fhows  us.  We  then,  replied  I,  do  nothing  dire,  if  we 
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of  that  eminent  mufician.  Truly,  replied  he,  we  do  not  appear  to  do  it. 
And  by  the  dog,  faid  I,  we  have  unawares  cleanfed  again  our  city,  which 
we  faid  was  become  luxurious.  And  we  have  wifely  done  it,  replied  he. 
Come  then,  faid  I,  and  let  us  cleanfe  what  remains  ;  for  what  concerns 
rhythm  fhould  be  fuitable  to  our  harmonies  ;  that  our  citizens  purilie  not 
fuch  rhythms  as  are  diverfified,  and  have  a  variety  of  cadences;  but  obferve 
what  are  the  rhythms  of  a  decent  and  manly  life,  and,  whilft  they  obferve 
thefe,  make  the  foot  and  the  melody  fubfervient  to  fentiment  of  fuch  a 
kind  ;  and  not  the  fentiment  fubfervient  to  the  foot  and  melody.  But 
what  thefe  rhythms  are,  is  your  bufmefs  to  tell,  as  you  have  done  the 
harmonies.  But  by  Jupiter,  replied  he,  I  cannot  tell.  That  there  are 
three  fpecies  of  which  the  notes  are  compofed,  as  there  are  four  in  founds, 
whence  the  whole  of  harmony,  I  can  fay,  as  I  have  obferved  it :  but 
which  are  the  imitations  of  one  kind  of  life,  and  which  of  another,  I  am 
not  able  to  tell.  But  thefe  things,  faid  I,  we  muft  conlider  with  Damon’s 
aff  dance  :  what  notes  are  fuitable  to  illiberality  and  infolence,  to  madnefs 
or  other  ill  difpofition  ;  and  what  notes  are  proper  for  their  oppofites. 
And  I  remember,  but  not  diftindUv,  to  have  heard  him  calling  a  certain 
warrior,  compofite,  a  dactyl,  and  heroic  meafure  ;  ornamenting  him  l 
do  not  know  how,  making  him  equal  above  and  below,  in  breadth  and 
length  :  and  he  called  one,  as  I  imagine,  Iambus,  and  another  Trochaeus. 
He  adapted,  befides,  the  lengths  and  fhortneffes  ;  and,  in  feme  of  thefe, 
I  believe,  he  blamed  and  commended  the  meafure  of  the  foot,  no  lefs 
than  the  numbers  themfelves,  or  fomething  compounded  of  both  ;  for  I 
cannot  fpeak  of  thefe  things  ;  becaufe,  as  I  faid,  they  are  to  be  thrown 
upon  Damon.  To  fpeak  diffinbllv,  indeed,  on  thefe  matters,  would 
require  no  fmall  dil'courfe  :  do  not  you  think  fo  ?  Not  a  fmall  one,  truly. 
But  can  you  determine  this,  that  the  propriety  or  impropriety  correfponds 
to  the  good  or  ill  rhythm  ?  Why  not  r  But,  with  refpebl  to  the  good  or 
ill  rhythm,  the  one  correfponds  to  hatidfome  expreflion,  conforming  itfelf 
to  it  ;  and  the  other  to  the  reverie.  And,  in  the  fame  way,  as  to  the 
harmonious,  and  the  difcordant :  fince  the  rhythm  and  harmony  are  fub¬ 
fervient  to  the  fentiment,  as  we  jult:  now  faid  ;  and  not  the  fentiment  to 
thefe.  Thefe,  indeed,  faid  he,  are  to  be  fubfervient  to  the  fentiment. 
But  what?  faid  I,  As  to  the  manner  of  expreflion,  and  as  to  the  fentiment 
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itfelf,  mu  ft  it  not  correfpond  to  the  temper  of  the  foul?  Why  not?  And  all 
other  things  correfpond  co  the  expreffion.  Yes.  So  that  the  beauty  of  expref- 
fion,  fine  confonancy,  and  propriety,  and  excellence  of  numbers,  are  fubfer- 
vient  to  the  good  difpofition  ;  not  that  ftupidity,  which  in  complaifant  lan¬ 
guage  we  call  good  temper;  but  the  dianoetic  part,  truly  adorned  with  excel¬ 
lent  and  beautiful  manners.  By  all  means,  replied  he.  Muft  not  thefe  things 
be  always  purfued  by  the  youth,  if  they  are  to  mind  their  bufinefs  ?  They 
are  indeed  to  be  purfued.  But  painting  too  is  fomehow  full  of  thefe  things  j 
and  every  other  workmanfhip  of  the  kind ;  and  weaving  is  full  of  thefe, 
and  carving,  and  architecture,  and  all  workmanfhip  of  every  kind  of 
veffels  :  as  is  moreover  the  nature  of  bodies,  and  of  all  vegetables  :  for 
in  all  thefe  there  is  propriety,  and  impropriety  ;  and  the  impropriety, 
difcord,  and  diffonance,  are  the  fifters  of  ill  expreffion,  and  depraved 
manners  ;  and  their  oppofites  are  the  fifters,  and  imitations,  of  fober  and 
worthy  manners.  ’Tis  entirely  fo,  replied  he.  Are  we  then  to  give 
injunctions  to  the  poets  alone,  and  oblige  them  to  work  into  their  poems 
the  image  of  the  worthy  manners,  or  not  to  compofe  at  all  with  us  ?  or 
are  we  to  enjoin  all  other  workmen  likewife  ;  and  reftrain  this  ill,  un- 
difciplined,  illiberal,  indecent  manner,  that  they  exhibit  it  neither  in  the 
reprefentations  of  animals,  in  buildings,  nor  in  any  other  workmanfhip  ? 
or,  that  he  who  is  not  able  to  do  this,  be  not  fuffered  to  work  with  us  ? 
left  our  guardians,  being  educated  in  the  midft  of  ill  reprefentations,  as 
in  an  ill  pafture,  by  every  day  plucking  and  eating  much  of  different 
things,  by  little  and  little  contract,  imperceptibly,  fome  mighty  evil 
in  their  foul.  But  we  muft  feek  for  fuch  workmen  as  are  able,  by  the 
help  of  a  good  natural  genius,  to  inveftigate  the  nature  of  the  beautiful 
and  the  decent  :  that  our  youth,  dwelling  as  it  were  in  a  healthful  place, 
maybe  profited  on  all  tides ;  whence,  from  the  beautiful  works,  fomething 
will  be  conveyed  to  the  fight  and  hearing,  as  a  breeze  bringing  health  from 
falutary  places;  imperceptibly  leading  them  on  dire&ly  from  childhood, 
to  the  refemblance,  friendfhip,  and  harmony  with  right  reafon.  They 
fhould  thus,  laid  he,  be  educated  in  the  moft  handfome  manner  by  far. 
On  thefe  accounts  therefore,  Glauco,  faid  I,  is  not  education  in  mufic  of 
the  greateft  importance,  becaufe  rhythm  and  harmony  enter  in  the  ftrong- 
eft  manner  into  the  inward  part  of  the  foul,  and  moft  powerfully  affect 
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it,  introducing  at  the  fame  time  decorum,  and  making  every  one  decent 
if  he  is  properly  educated,  and  the  reverfe  if  he  is  not  ?  And  moreover, 
becaufe  the  man  who  has  here  been  educated  as  he  ought,  perceives  in  the 
quickeft  manner  whatever  workmanfhip  is  defective,  and  whatever  execu¬ 
tion  is  unhandfome,  or  whatever  productions  are  of  that  kind;  and  being 
difgulfed  in  a  proper  manner,  he  will  praife  what  is  beautiful,  rejoicing 
in  it  ;  and,  receiving  it  into  his  foul,  be  nourifhed  by  it,  and  become  a 
worthy  and  good  man :  but  whatever  is  bafe,  he  will  in  a  proper  manner 
defpife,  and  hate,  whild  yet  he  is  young,  and  before  he  is  able  to  be  a 
partaker  of  reafon;  and  when  reafon  comes,  fuch  an  one  as  has  been  thu3 
educated  will  embrace  it,  recognizing  it  perfectly  well,  from  its  intimate 
familiarity  with  him.  It  appears  to  me,  replied  he,  that  education  in  mufic 
is  for  the  fake  of  fuch  things  as  thefe.  Juft  as,  with  reference  to  letters, 
faid  I,  we  are  then  fufficiently  inftrudted  when  we  are  not  ignorant  of 
the  elements,  which  are  but  few  in  number,  wherever  they  are  concerned; 
and  when  we  do  not  defpife  them  more  or  lefs  as  unnecelfary  to  be  ob- 
ferved,  but  by  all  means  endeavour  to  underhand  them  thoroughly,  as  it 
is  impofiible  for  us  to  be  literary  men  till  we  do  thus.  True.  And  if 
the  images  of  letters  appeared  any  where,  either  in  water  or  in  mirrors, 
fhould  we  not  know  them  before  we  knew  the  letters  themfelves  ?  or  does 
this  belong  to  the  fame  art  and  ftudy  ?  By  all  means.  Is  it  indeed  then 
according  as  I  fay  ?  that  we  lhall  never  become  muficians,  neither  we 
ourfelves,  nor  thofe  guardians  we  fay  we  are  to  educate,  before  we  under¬ 
hand  the  images  of  temperance,  fortitude,  liberality,  and  magnificence, 
and  the  other  filler  virtues;  and,  on  the  other  hand  again,  the  contraries  of 
thefe,  which  are  every  where  to  be  met  with;  and  obferve  them  wherelo- 
ever  they  are,  both  the  virtues  themfelves,  and  the  images  of  them,  and 
defpife  them  neither  in  fmall  nor  in  great  inhances;  but  let  us  believe 
that  this  belongs  to  the  fame  art  and  hudy.  There  is,  faid  he,  great 
neceffity  for  it.  Mud  not  then,  faid  I,  the  perfon  who  fhall  have  in  his 
foul  beautiful  manners,  and  in  his  appearance  whatever  is  proportionable, 
and  correfponding  to  thefe,  partaking  of  the  fame  impreffion,  be  the  moll 
beautiful  fpedacle  to  any  one  who  is  able  to  behold  it?  Exceedingly  lo„ 
But  what  is  mod  beautiful  is  mod  lovely.  Why  not  ?  He  who  is  mufical 
fhould  furely  love  thofe  men  who  are  mod  eminently  of  this  kind;  but  if 
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one  be  imharmonious  he  fhall  not  love  him.  He  drall  not,  replied  he,  if 
the  perfon  be  any  way  defective  as  to  his  foul :  if  indeed  it  were  in  his 
body,  he  would  bear  with  it,  fo  as  to  be  willing  to  affociate  with  him. 

I  underftand,  faid  I,  that  your  favourites  are  or  have  been  of  this  kind. 
And  I  agree  to  it.  But  tell  me  this,  Is  there  any  communion  between 
temperance  and  exceffive  pleafure?  How  can  there?  faid  he,  for  fuch 
pleafure  cauies  a  privation  of  intelledt  no  lefs  than  grief.  But  has  it  com¬ 
munion  with  any  other  virtue  ?  By  no  means.  But  what,  has  it  com¬ 
munion  with  infolence  and  intemperance?  Mod:  of  all.  Can  you  men¬ 
tion  a  greater  and  more  acute  pleafure  than  that  refpecling  venereal  con¬ 
cerns?  I  cannot,  faid  he,  nor  yet  one  that  is  more  infane.  But  the  right 
love  is  of  fuch  a  nature  as  to  love  the  beautiful,  and  the  handfome,  in  a 
temperate  and  a  mufical  manner.  Certainly.  Nothing  then  which  is 
infane,  or  allied  to  intemperance,  is  to  approach  to  a  right  love.  Neither 
mud;  pleafure  approach  to  it;  nor  mud;  the  lover,  and  the  perfon  he  loves, 
have  communion  with  it,  where  they  love  and  are  beloved  in  a  rieht 
manner.  No  truly,  faid  he;  they  mud:  not,  Socrates,  approach  to  thefe. 
Thus  then,  as  appears,  you  will  edablidi  by  law,  in  the  city  which  is 
to  be  eftablidaed,  that  the  lover  is  to  love,  to  converfe,  and  affociate  with 
the  objects  of  his  love,  as  with  his  fon,  for  the  fake  of  virtue,  if  he  gain 
the  confent :  and  as  to  every  thing  befides,  that  every  one  fo  converfe 
with  him  whofe  love  he  folicits,  as  never  to  appear  to  affociate  for  any 
thing  bevond  what  is  now  mentioned  ;  and  that  otherwile  he  dsaJl  undergo 
the  reproach  of  being  unmudcal,  and  unacquainted  with  the  beautiful. 
It  mud:  be  thus,  replied  he.  Does  then,  laid  I,  the  difcourfe  concerning 
mufic  feem  to  you  to  be  dnifhed  ?  For  it  has  terminated  where  it  ought 
to  terminate,  as  the  affairs  of  mufic  ought,  fomenow,  to  terminate  in  the 
love  of  the  beautiful.  I  agree,  faid  he.  But,  after  mufic,  our  youth  are 
to  be  educated  in  gymnaftic.  But  what?  It  is  furely  neceffary  that  in 
this  likewife  they  be  accurately  difciplined,  from  their  infancy  through  the 
whole  of  life.  For  the  matter,  as  I  imagine,  is  fomehow  thus:  but  do 
you  alfo  condder.  For  it  does  not  appear  to  me  that  whatever  body  is 
found,  doth,  by  its  own  virtue,  render  the  foul  good  ;  but  contrariwife, 
that  a  good  foul,  by  its  virtue,  renders  the  body  the  bed:  which  is  pofdble: 
but  how  does  it  appear  to  you  ?  In  the  fame  manner  to  me  likewife, 
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replied  he.  If  then,  when  we  have  fufficiently  cultivated  the  dianoetic 
part,  we  fhall  commit  to  it  the  accurate  management  of  the  concerns  of 
the  body;  fhall  not  we,  as  we  are  only  laying  down  models,  (that  we  may 
not  enlarge)  aft  in  a  right  manner?  Entirely  fo.  We  fay  then,  that 
they  are  to  abftain  from  intoxication  ;  for  it  is  more  allowable  to  any,  than 
to  a  guardian,  to  be  intoxicated,  and  not  to  know  where  he  is.  It  were 
ridiculous,  faid  he,  that  the  guardian  fhould  ftand  in  need  of  a  guardian. 
But  what  as  to  meats  ?  For  thefe  men  are  wreftlers  in  the  nobleft  combat : 
are  they  not?  They  are.  Would  not  then  the  bodily  plight  of  the  wreft- 
iers  be  proper  for  fuch  as  thefe  ?  Probably.  But,  faid  I,  it  is  of  a  drowfy 
kind,  and  dubious  as  to  health  :  or,  do  you  not  obferve,  that  they  fleep  out 
their  life  ?  and,  if  they  depart  but  a  little  from  their  appointed  diet,  fuch 
wreftlers  become  greatly  and  extremely  difeafed.  I  perceive  it.  But  fome 
more  elegant  exercife,  faid  I,  is  requifite  for  our  military  wreftlers ;  who, 
as  dogs,  ought  to  be  wakeful,  and  to  fee,  and  to  hear  in  the  moft  acute 
manner  ;  and,  in  their  expeditions,  to  endure  many  changes  of  water  and 
of  food,  of  heat  and  of  cold,  that  fo  they  may  not  have  a  dubious  ftate  of 
health.  To  me  it  appears  fo.  Is  not  then  the  beft  gymnaftic  a  kind  of 
lifter  to  the  fimple  mufic,  which  we  a  little  before  deferibed  ?  How  do  you 
fay  ?  That  the  gymnaftic  is  to  be  fimple  and  moderate,  and  of  that  kind 
moft  efpecially  which  pertains  to  war.  Of  what  kind  ?  Even  from  Homer, 
faid  I,  one  may  learn  thefe  things :  for  you  know,  that  in  their  warlike 
expeditions,  at  the  entertainments  of  their  heroes,  he  never  feafts  them 
with  fifties,  and  that  even  whilft  they  were  by  the  fea  at  the  Hellefpont,. 
nor  yet  with  boiled  flefti,  but  only  with  roaft,  as  what  foldiers  can  moft: 
eaftly  procure  :  for,  in  fhort,  one  can  every  where  more  eafily  make  ufe  of 
fire,  than  carry  veffels  about.  Yes,  indeed.  Neither  does  Homer,  as  I 
imagine,  any  where  make  mention  of  feafonings :  and  this  is  what  the 
other  wreftlers  underftand,  that  the  body  which  is  to  be  in  good  habit 
rauft  abftain  from  all  thefe  things.  They  rightly  underftand,  faid  he,  and 
abftain.  You  do  not  then,  friend,  as  appears,  approve  of  the  Syraculian 
table,  and  the  Sicilian  variety  of  meats,  fince  this  other  appears  to  you  to 
be  right?  I  do  not,  as  appears.  You  will  likewife  difapprove  of  a  Corin¬ 
thian  girl,  as  a  miftrefs,  for  thofe  who  are  to  be  of  a  good  habit  of  body. 
By  all  means,-  truly.  And  likewife  of  thofe  delicacies,  as  they  are  reckoned, 
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of  Attic  confections.  Of  neceflity.  For  all  feeding  and  dieting  of  this 
kind,  if  we  compare  it  to  the  melody  and  fong  produced  in  the  panar- 
monion,  and  in  all  rhythms,  fhall  not  the  companion  be  juft  ?  Why  not  ? 
And  does  not  the  diverfity  in  that  cafe  create  intemperance,  and  here 
difeafe  ?  But  fimplicity,  as  to  mufic,  creates  in  the  foul  temperance  ;  and, 
as  to  gymnaftic,  health  in  the  body.  Moil  true,  faid  he.  And  when  in¬ 
temperance  and  difeafes  multiply  in  the  city,  fhall  we  not  have  many  halls 
of  juftice  and  of  medicine  opened  ?  And  will  not  the  arts  of  juftice  and  of 
medicine  be  in  requeft,  when  many  free  perfons  fhall  earneftly  apply  to 
them  ?  Why  not  r  But  can  you  adduce  any  greater  argument  of  an  ill 
and  bafe  education  in  a  city,  than  that  there  fhould  be  need  of  phyficians 
and  fupreme  magiftrates,  and  that  not  only  for  the  contemptible  and  low 
handicrafts,  but  for  thofe  who  boaft  of  having  been  educated  in  a  liberal 
manner  ?  Or,  does  it  not  appear  to  be  bafe,  and  a  great  ftgn  of  want  of 
education,  to  be  obliged  to  obferve  juftice  pronounced  on  us  by  others,  as 
our  mafters  and  judges,  and  to  have  no  fenfe  of  it  in  ourfelves  ?  Of  all 
things,  this,  replied  he,  is  the  moft  bafe.  And  do  you  not,  faid  T,  deem  this 
to  be  more  bafe  ftill ;  when  one  not  only  fpends  a  great  part  of  life  in 
courts  of  juftice,  as  defendant  and  plaintiff ;  but,  from  his  ignorance  of 
the  beautiful,  imagines  that  he  becomes  renowned  for  this  very  thing  ; 
as  being  dexterous  in  doing  injuftice,  and  able  to  turn  himfelf  through  all 
forts  of  windings,  and,  ufing  every  kind  of  fubterfuge,  thinks  to  efcape  fo 
as  to  evade  juftice  ;  and  all  this  for  the  fake  of  fmall  and  contemptible 
things  ;  being  ignorant  how  much  better  and  more  handfome  it  were 
fo  to  regulate  his  life  as  not  to  ftand  in  need  of  a  fleepy  judge  ?  This, 
replied  he,  is  ftill  more  bafe  than  the  other.  And  to  ftand  in  need  of  the 
medicinal  art,  faid  I,  not  on  account  of  wounds,  or  fome  incidental  epi¬ 
demic  diftempers,  but  through  {loth,  and  fuch  a  diet  as  we  mentioned, 
being  filled  with  rheums  and  wind,  like  lakes  ;  obliging  the  fkilful  fons 
of  kEfculapius  to  invent  new  names  for  difeafes,  fuch  as  dropfies  and 
catarrhs.  Do  not  you  think  this  abominable  ?  Thefe  are  truly,  replied  he, 
very  new  and  ftrange  names  of  difeafes.  Such,  faid  I,  as  were  not,  I 
imagine,  in  the  days  of  AEfculapius :  and  I  conjedlure  fo  from  this,  that 
when  Eurypylus  was  wounded  at  Troy,  and  was  getting  Pramnian  wine 
to  drink  with  much  flour  in  it,  with  the  addition  of  cheefe ;  (all  which 
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feem  to  be  phlegmatic,)  the  Tons  of  YEfculapius  neither  blamed  the  woman 
who  prefented  it,  nor  reprehended  Patroclus,  who  had  prefented  the  cure. 
And  Purely  the  potion,  laid  he,  is  abfurd  for  one  in  fuch  a  cale.  No, 
faid  I,  if  you  confider,  that,  as  they  tell  us,  the  defendants  of  yEfculapius 
did  not,  before  the  days  of  Hero.licus,  praclife  this  method  of  cure  now 
in  ufe,  which  puts  the  patient  on  a  regimen  :  but  Herodicus  being  a 
teacher  of  youth,  and  at  the  fame  time  infirm  in  his  health,  mixing  gvm- 
naftic  and  medicine  together,  he  made  himfelf  mold  uneafy  in  the  firft 
place,  and  afterwards  many  others  befides.  After  what  manner?  faid  he. 
In  procuring  to  himfelf,  faid  I,  a  lingering  death  ;  for,  whilft  he  was 
conllantly  attentive  to  his  difeafe,  which  was  mortal,  he  was  not  able,  as 
I  imagine,  to  cure  himfelf ;  though,  neglecting  every  thing  befides,  he  was 
{dill  ufing  medicines ;  and  thus  he  palled  his  life,  {dill  in  the  greateft  un* 
eafinefs  if  he  departed  in  the  leafd  from  his  accuidomed  diet  ;  and  through 
this  wifdom  of  his,  ftruggling  long  with  death,  he  arrived  at  old  age. 
A  mighty  reward,  laid  he,  he  reaped  of  his  art  !  Such  as  became  one, 
faid  I,  who  did  not  underftand  that  it  was  not  from  ignorance  or  inex¬ 
perience  of  this  method  of  cure  that  YEfculapius  did  not  difcover  it  to  his 
defendants  ;  but  becaufe  he  knew  that,  in  all  well  regulated  {dates,  there 
was  fome  certain  work  enjoined  every  one  in  the  city,  which  was  necef- 
fary  to  be  done,  and  that  no  one  was  to  be  allowed  to  have  the  leifure  of 
being  fick  through  the  whole  of  life,  and  to  be  attentive  only  to  the  taking 
of  medicines.  This  we  may  pleafantly  obferve  in  the  cafe  of  labouring  peo¬ 
ple  ;  but  we  do  not  obferve  it  in  the  cafe  of  the  rich,  and  fuch  as  are 
counted  happy.  How  ?  faid  he.  A  fmith,  replied  I,  when  he  falls  fick, 
thinks  it  fit  to  take  from  the  phvfician  fome  potion,  to  throw  up  his  dif¬ 
eafe,  or  purge  it  downwards,  or,  by  means  of  cauftic  or  amputation,  to 
be  freed  from  the  trouble  :  but  if  any  one  prefcribe  for  him  a  long  regimen, 
putting  caps  on  his  head,  and  other  fuch  things,  he  quickly  tells  him 
that  he  has  not  leifure  to  lie  fick,  nor  does  it  avail  him  to  live  in  this 
manner,  attentive  to  his  trouble,  and  negligent  of  his  proper  work;  and 
fo,  bidding  fuch  a  phyfician  farewell,  he  returns  to  his  ordinary  diet ;  and, 
if  he  recovers  his  health,  he  continues  to  manage  his  own  affairs  ;  but  if 
his  body  be  not  able  to  l'upport  the  difeafe,  he  dies,  and  is  freed  from 
troubles.  It  feems  proper,  faid  he,  for  fuch  an  one  to  ufe  the  medicinal 
vol.  I.  2  k  art 
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art  in  this  manner.  Is  it  not,  faid  I,  becaufe  he  has  a  certain  bufinels, 
which  it  he  does  not  perform,  it  is  not  for  his  advantage  to  live?  It  is 
plain,  replied  he.  But  the  rich  man,  as  we  fay,  has  no  fuch  work 
allotted  him,  from  which  if  he  be  obliged  to  refrain,  life  is  not  worth 
the  having.  He  is  furely  laid  at  lead:  to  have  none.  For  you  do  not, 
laid  I,  attend  to  what  Phocylides  fays  ;  that  one  ought  hill,  whilft  there 
is  life,  to  pradlife  virtue.  I  think,  replied  he,  we  attended  to  that  for¬ 
merly.  Let  ns  by  no  means,  faid  I,  differ  from  him  in  this.  But  let  us 
inform  ourfelves  whether  this  excefflve  attention  to  one’s  difeafe  is  to  be 
the  bufinels  of  the  rich  ;  and  that  life  is  not  worth  keeping,  if  he  does 
not  give  this  attention  ;  for  that  fuch  a  life  is  indeed  a  hinderance  of 
the  mind’s  application  to  mafonry  and  other  arts  ;  but,  with  refpedt  to 
the  exhortation  of  Phocylides,  it  is  no  hinderance.  Yes,  by  Jupiter,  faid 
he,  it  is,  and  that  in  the  greateft  degree  when  this  exceffive  care  of  the 
body  goes  beyond  gymnaftic.  Neither  does  it  agree  with  attention  to 
private  oeconomy,  or  military  expeditions,  or  fedentary  magiftracies  in  the 
city.  But  what  is  of  the  greateff  moment  is,  that  fuch  application  to 
health  is  ill  fitted  for  any  fort  of  learning,  and  inquiry,  and  ftudy,  by  one’s 
felf,  whil ft  one  is  perpetually  dreading  certain  pains  and  fwimmings  of 
the  head,  and  blaming  philofophy  as  occafioning  them  ;  fo  that  where 
there  is  this  attention  to  health  it  is  a  great  obftacle  to  the  pra&ice  of 
virtue  and  improvement  in  it ;  for  it  makes  us  always  imagine  that  we 
are  ill,  and  always  complain  of  the  body.  That  is  likely,  faid  he.  And 
ihall  we  not  fay  that  fEl'culapius  too  underftood  thefe  things,  when  to 
perfons  of  a  healthful  conftitution,  and  fuch  as  ufed  a  wholefome  diet,  but 
were  afflicted  by  fome  particular  difeafe,  to  thefe  and  to  luch  a  con- 
ffitution  he  prelcribed  medicine,  repelling  their  difeafes  by  drugs  and 
mcifions,  and  enjoined  them  their  accuftomed  diet,  that  the  public  might 
fuffer  no  damage  ?  But  he  did  not  attempt,  by  extenuating  or  nourifhing 
diet,  to  cure  fuch  conflitutions  as  were  wholly  difeafed  within  ;  as  it 
would  but  afford  a  long  and  miferable  life  to  the  man  himfelf,  and  the  de- 
fcendants  w'hich  would  fpring  from  him  would  probably  be  of  the  fame 
kind  :  for  he  did  not  imagine  the  man  ought  to  be  cured  who  could  not 
live  in  the  ordinary  courfe,  as  he  would  be  neither  profitable  to  himfelf 
nor  to  the  ffate.  You  make  yEfculapius,  faid  he,  a  politician.  It  is  plain, 
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faid  I.  And  his  Tons  may  (how  that  he  was  fo.  Or  do  you  not  fee,  that 
at  Troy  they  excelled  in  war,  and  likewife  pra&ifed  medicine  in  the  way 
1  mention?  Or  do  not  you  remember,  that  when  Menelaus  was  wounded 
by  Pandarus,  they 

Wafh’d  off  the  blood,  and  foft’ning  drugs  applied  ? 

But,  as  to  what  was  neceffary  for  him  to  eat  or  drink  afterwards,  they 
prefcribed  for  him  no  more  than  for  Eurypylus  ;  deeming  external  ap¬ 
plications  fufficient  to  heal  men,  who,  before  they  were  wounded,  were 
healthful  and  moderate  in  their  diet,  whatever  mixture  they  happened  to 
have  drunk  at  the  time.  But  they  judged,  that  to  have  a  difeafed  con- 
ftitution,  and  to  live  ail  intemperate  life,  was  neither  profitable  to  the 
men  themfelves  nor  to  others  ;  and  that  their  art  ought  not  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  on  thefe,  nor  to  minifter  to  them,  not  even  though  they  were 
richer  than  Midas.  You  make,  faid  he,  the  fons  of  AEfculapius  truly  in¬ 
genious.  It  is  proper,  replied  I  ;  though  in  oppoftion  to  us  the  writers 
of  tragedy,  and  Pindar,  call  indeed  AEfculapius  the  foil  of  Apollo,  but  fay 
that  he  was  prevailed  on  by  gold  to  undertake  the  cure  of  a  rich  man,  who 
was  already  in  a  deadly  Bate  ;  for  which,  truly,  he  was  even  ftruck  with 
a  thunderbolt  :  but  we,  agreeably  to  what  has  been  formerly  faid,  will  not 
believe  them  as  to  both  thefe  things  ;  but  will  aver,  that  if  he  was  the  fon 
of  the  God,  he  was  not  given  to  filthy  lucre  ;  or,  if  he  were  given  to 
filthy  lucre,  he  was  not  a  fon  of  the  God.  Thefe  things,  faid  he,  are 
moft  right.  But  what  do  you  fay,  Socrates,  as  to  this  ?  Is  it  not  necefifary 
to  provide  good  phyficians  for  the  Bate  ?  and  muft  not  thefe,  moil  likely, 
be  fuch  who  have  been  converfant  with  the  greateft  number  of  healthy 
and  of  fickly  people  ?  and  thefe,  in  like  manner,  be  the  beft  judges,  who 
have  been  converfant  with  all  forts  of  difpofitions  ?  I  mean  now,  faid  I, 
thofe  who  are  very  good.  But  do  you  know  whom  I  deem  to  be  fuch  ? 
If  you  tell  me,  replied  he.  I  fhall  endeavour  to  do  it,  faid  I  ;  but  you 
inquire  in  one  queftion  about  two  different  things.  As  how  r  faid  he. 
Phyficians,  replied  I,  would  become  rnoft  expert,  if,  beginning  from  their 
infancy,  they  would,  in  learning  the  art,  be  converfant  with  the  greateft 
number  of  bodies,  and  thefe  the  moll  fickly  ;  and  laboured  themfelves 
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under  all  manner  of  difeafes,  and  by  natural  conftitution  were  not  quite 
healthful ;  for  it  is  not  by  the  body,  I  imagine,  that  they  cure  the  body  ~ 
(elle  their  own  bodies  could  at  no  time  be  admitted  to  be  of  an  ill  con¬ 
ftitution,)  but  they  cure  the  body  by  the  foul  ;  which,  whilft  it  is  of  an 
ill  conftitution,  is  not  capable  to  perform  well  any  cure.  Right,  faid  he. 
But  the  judge,  friend,  governs  the  foul  by  the  foul ;  which,  if  from  its 
childhood  it  has  been  educated  with  depraved  fouls,  has  been  converfant 
with  them,  and  has  itfelf  done  all  manner  of  evil,  it  is  not  able  to  come 
out  from  among  them,  fo  as  accurately,  by  itfelf,  to  judge  of  the  evils  of 
others,  as  happens  in  the  difeafes  of  the  body  ;  but  it  mud  in  its  youth 
be  unexperienced  and  unpolluted  with  evil  manners,  if  it  means  to  be  good 
and  beautiful  itfelf,  and  to  judge  foundly  of  what  is  juft.  And  hence  the 
virtuous  in  their  youth  appear  Ample,  and  eafily  deceived  by  the  unjuft, 
as  they  have  not  within  themfelves  diipofttions  ftmilar  to  thofe  of  the 
wicked.  And  furely  this  at  leaft,  faid  he,  they  do  often  furfer  extremely. 
For  which  reafon,  faid  I,  the  good  judge  is  not  to  be  a  young  man,  but  an 
old,  having  been  late  in  learning  wickednefs,  what  it  is  ;  perceiving  it  not 
as  a  kindred  pofteffton,  reftding  in  his  own  foul,  but  as  a  foreign  one,  in 
the  fouls  of  others,  which  he  has  for  a  long  time  ftudied,  and  has  under- 
ftood  what  fort  of  an  evil  it  is,  by  the  help  of  fcience  rather  than  by  pro¬ 
per  experience.  Such  an  one,  faid  he,  is  like  to  be  the  moil:  noble  judge. 
And  likewife  a  good  one,  faid  I ;  which  was  what  you  required.  For  he 
who  has  a  good  foul  is  good.  But  the  other  notable  and  fufpicious 
man,  who  has  committed  much  of  iniquity  himfelf,  when  indeed  he  con- 
verfes  with  his  like,  being  thought  to  be  fubtle  and  wife,  he  appears  a 
notable  man,  being  extremely  cautious,  having  an  eye  to  thofe  models 
which  he  has  within  himfelf ;  but  when  he  approaches  the  good,  and  the 
more  aged,  he  appears  foolifh,  fufpicious  out  of  feafon,  and  ignorant  of 
integrity  of  manners,  as  having  within  no  models  of  fuch  a  kind  :  but 
however,  being  more  frequently  converfant  with  the  wicked  than  with 
the  wife,  he  appears,  both  to  himfelf  and  others,  to  be  more  wife,  rather 
than  more  ignorant.  This,  faid  he,  is  perfectly  true.  We  mu  ft  not, 
therefore,  faid  I,  look  for  fuch  an  one  to  be  a  wife  and  good  judge,  but 
the  former  one ;  for  indeed  vice  can  never  at  all  know  both  itfelf  and 
virtue.  But  virtue,  where  the  temper  is  inftrudted  by  time,  fhall  attain 
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to  the  knowledge  of  both  itfelf  and  depravity.  This  one,  then, 
and  not  the  wicked,  as  it  appears  to  me,  is  the  wife  man.  And 
I,  replied  he,  am  of  the  fame  opinion.  Will  you  not  then  edablifh 
in  the  city  fuch  a  method  of  medicine  as  we  have  mentioned,  along  with 
liich  a  method  of  judicature  as  fhall  carefully  prefeK'e  for  you  thole  of 
your  citizens  who  are  naturally  well  difpofed  both  in  mind  and  in  body  ? 
and  with  refpedt  to  thofe  who  are  otherwile,  fuch  as  are  fo  in  their  bodies, 
they  fhall  differ  to  die  ;  but  fuch  as  are  of  an  evil  nature,  and  incurable 
with  refpefl  to  their  foul,  thefe  they  fhall  themfelves  put  to  death  ?  This, 
faid  he,  has  appeared  to  be  belt,  both  for  thofe  who  fuffer  it  and  for  the 
city.  And  it  is  plain,  faid  I,  that  your  youth  will  be  afraid  of  needing  this 
judiciary,  whilft  they  are  employed  in  that  fimple  mufic,  which,  we  fay, 
generates  temperance.  Why  will  they  not  ?  faid  he.  And,  according  to 
the  very  fame  deps  of  reafoning,  the  mufician  who  is  willing  to  purfue 
gymnadic,  will  choofe  to  do  it  fo  as  not  to  require  any  medicine  unlefs 
there  be  neceffity.  It  appears  fo  to  me.  And  he  will  perform  his  exercifes, 
and  his  labours,  rather  looking  to  the  irafcible  part  of  his  nature,  and 
exciting  it  by  labour,  than  to  drength  ;  and  not  as  the  other  wredlers, 
who  eat  and  drink  and  engage  in  labours  for  the  fake  of  bodily  ftrength. 
Mod  right,  faid  he.  Why  then,  faid  I,  Glauco,  they  who  propofe  to 
teach  mufic  and  gymnadic,  propofe  thefe  things,  not,  for  what  fome 
imagine,  to  cure  the  body  by  the  one,  and  the  foul  by  the  other.  What 
then  ?  replied  he.  They  feem,  faid  I,  to  propofe  them  both  chiefly  oil 
the  foul’s  account.  As  how  ?  Do  not  you  perceive,  faid  I,  how  thofe  are 
affedfed  as  to  their  dianoetic  part,  who  have  all  their  life  been  converfant 
with  gymnadic,  but  have  never  applied  to  mudc  ?  or  how  thofe  are 
affefled  who  have  lived  in  a  method  the  reverfe  of  this  ?  What,  faid  he, 
do  you  fpeak  of  ?  Of  rudicity,  faid  I,  and  fiercenefs,  and  again  of  foft- 
nefs  and  mildnefs.  I  know,  faid  he,  that  thofe  who  apply  themfelves 
immoderately  to  gymnadic,  become  more  rudic  than  is  proper  ;  and  thofe 
again  who  attend  to  mufic  alone,  are  more  foft  than  is  becoming  for  them 
to  be.  And  fu rely,  faid  I,  this  rudicity,  at  lead,  may  impart  an  irafeibility 
of  nature,  and,  when  rightly  difeiplined,  may  become  fortitude  ;  but,  when 
carried  further  than  is  becoming,  may,  as  is  likely,  be  both  more  fierce  and 
troublefome.  So  it  appears  to  me,  faid  he.  But  what  ?  does  not  the 
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philofophic  temper  partake  of  the  mild  ?  And  when  this  difpofition  is  carried 
too  far,  may  it  not  prove  more  foft  than  is  becoming  ;  but,  when  rightly 
difciplined,  be  really  mild  and  comely  ?  Thefe  things  are  fo.  But  we  fay 
that  our  guardians  ought  to  have  both  thefe  difpofitions.  They  ought. 
Ought  not  then  thefe  to  be  adapted  to  one  another  ?  Why  not  ?  And  the 
foul  in  which  they  are  thus  adapted  is  temperate  and  brave.  Certainly. 
But  the  foul  in  which  they  are  not  adapted,  is  cowardly  and  lavage. 
Extremely  fo.  And  when  one  yields  up  himfelf  to  be  foothed  with 
the  charms  of  mulic,  and  pours  into  his  foul  through  his  ears,  as 
through  a  pipe,  thofe  we  denominated  the  foft,  effeminate,  and  plainlive 
harmonies,  and  fpends  the  whole  of  his  life  chanting  and  ravifhed 
with  melody;  fuch  an  one,  at  the  fir  ft,  if  he  has  any  thing  irafcible, 
foftens  it  like  iron,  and,  from  being  ufelefs  and  fierce,  renders  it 
profitable.  But  when  ftill  perfifting  he  does  not  defift,  but  inchants  his 
foul,  after  this,  it  melts  and  diffolves  him,  till  it  liquefies  his  anger,  and 
cuts  out,  as  it  were,  the  nerves  of  his  foul,  and  renders  him  an  effeminate 
warrior.  It  is  certainly  fo  indeed,  faid  he.  But  if,  faid  I,  he  had  from  the 
beginning  a  temper  void  of  irafcibility,  this  he  quickly  effeftuates;  but,  if 
irafcible,  it  renders  the  mind  weak,  and  eafilv  turned,  fo  as  inftantly  to  be 
enraged  at  trifles,  and  again  the  rage  is  extinguished :  fo  that,  from  being 
irafcible,  they  become  outrageous  and  paffionate,  and  full  of  the  morofe. 
So  indeed  it  happens.  But  what  now  ?  If  one  labour  much  in  gymnaftic, 
and  feaft  extremely  well,  but  apply  not  to  mufic  and  philofophy  ;  Shall 
he  not,  in  the  firft  place,  having  his  body  in  a  good  condition,  be  filled  with 
prudence  and  courage,  and  become  more  brave  than  he  was  before  ?  Cer¬ 
tainly  fo.  But  what,  when  he  does  nothing  elfe  ;  nor  participates  in  any 
thing  which  is  mufic-like,  though  there  were  any  love  of  learning  in  his 
foul,  as  it  neither  taftes  of  any  ftudy,  nor  bears  a  Share  in  any  inquiry  nor 
reafoning,  nor  any  thing  befides  which  is  mufical,  muff  it  not  become 
feeble,  and  deaf,  and  blind,  as  his  perceptions  are  neither  awakened,  nor 
nourished,  nor  refined  ?  Juft  fo.  Such  an  one  then  becomes,  as  I  imagine, 
a  reafon-hater,  and  unmufical ;  and  by  no  means  can  be  perfuaded  to  any 
thing  by  reafoning,  but  is  carried  to  every  thing  by  force  and  favagenefs, 
as  a  wild  beaft;  and  thus  he  lives  in  ignorance  and  barbarity,  out  of  mea- 
fure,  and  unpoliShed.  It  is,  faid  he,  entirely  fo.  Corresponding  then  to 
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thefe  two  tempers,  I  would  fay,  that  Tome  God,  as  appears,  has  given  men 
two  arts,  thofe  of  mufic  and  gymnaftic,  in  reference  to  the  irafcible  and  the 
philofophic  temper  ;  not  for  the  foul  and  body,  otherwife  than  as  a  by-work, 
but  for  that  other  purpofe,  that  thofe  two  tempers  might  be  adapted  to  one 
another ;  being  ftretched  and  flackened  as  far  as  is  fit.  So  indeed  it  appears- 
Whoever  then  fhall  in  the  moll  handfome  manner  mingle  gymnaftic  with 
mufic,  and  have  thefe  in  the  jufteft  meafure  in  his  foul,  him  we  fhall  moft 
properly  call  the  moft  completely  mufical,  and  of  the  beft  harmony ;  far 
more  than  the  man  who  adjufts  to  one  another  mufical  firings.  Moft 
reafonably,  faid  he,  Socrates.  Shall  we  not  then,  Glauco,  always  have  need 
of  fuch  a  prefident  for  our  ftate,  if  our  government  is  to  be  preferved  ? 
We  fhall  moft  efpecially  have  need  of  this.  Thofe  then  may  be  the 
models  of  education  and  difcipline.  For  why  fhould  one  go  over  the 
dances,  the  huntings  of  wild  beafts,  both  with  dogs  and  with  nets,  the 
wreftlings  and  the  horfe-races  proper  for  fuch  perfons?  for  it  is  nearly 
manifeft  that  thefe  naturally  follow  of  courfe,  and  it  is  no  difficult  matter 
to  find  them._  It  is  indeed,  faid  he,  not  difficult.  Be  it  fb,  faid  I.  But 
what  follows  next?  What  was  next  to  be  determined  by  us.  Was  it, 
which  of  thefe  fhall  govern,  and  be  governed  ?  What  elfe  ?  Is  it  not  plain 
that  the  elder  ought  to  be  governors,  and  the  younger  to  be  the  governed  ? 
It  is  plain.  And  is  it  not  likewife  plain,  that  the  beft  of  them  are  to 
govern  ?  This  too  is  plain.  But  are  not  the  beft  hufbandmen  the  moft 
affiduous  in  agriculture  ?  They  are.  If  now  our  guardians  are  the  beft, 
will  they  not  be  moft  vigilant  over  the  city?  They  will.  Muft  we  not 
for  this  purpofe  make  them  prudent,  and  able,  and  careful  likewife  of  the 
city?  We  muft  do  fo.  But  one  would  feem  to  be  moft  careful  of  that 
which  he  happens  to  love.  Undoubtedly.  And  one  fhall  moft  efpecially 
love  that  to  which  he  thinks  the  fame  things  are  profitable  which  are  fo 
to  himfelf,  and  with  whofe  good  eftate  he  thinks  his  own  connected  ;  and 
where  he  is  of  a  contrary  opinion,  he  will  be  contrariwife  affedled.  Juft 
fo.  We  muft  choofe  then  from  the  other  guardians  fuch  men  as  lhall 
moft  of  all  others  appear  to  us,  on  obfervation,  to  do  with  the  greateft 
cheerfulnefs,  through  the  whole  of  life,  whatever  they  think  advantageous 
for  the  ftate,  and  what  appears  to  be  difalvantageous  they  will  not  do  by 
any  means.  Thefe  are  the  moft  proper  1'a.d  he.  Ir  tiuly  appears  to  me, 
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that  they  ought  to  be  obferved  through  every  hage  of  their  life,  if  they  be 
tenacious  of  this  opinion,  fo  as  that  neither  fraud  nor  torce  make  them 
inconsiderately  throw  out  this  opinion,  that  they  ought  to  do  what  is  befi  for 
the  Slate.  What  throwing  out  do  you  mean  ?  laid  he.  I  will  tell  you,  laid 
I.  An  opinion  leems  to  me  to  depart  from  the  dianoetic  part  voluntarily  or 
involuntarily.  A  falfe  opinion  departs  voluntarily  from  him  who  unlearns 
it ;  but  every  true  opinion  departs  involuntarily.  The  cafe  of  the  volun¬ 
tary  one,  replied  he,  I  underhand  ;  but  that  of  the  involuntary  I  want  to 
learn.  What  now  ?  Do  not  you  think,  faid  I,  that  men  are  involuntarily 
deprived  of  good  things  ;  but  voluntarily  of  evil  things?  Or,  is  it  not  an 
evil  to  deviate  from  the  truth,  and  a  good  to  form  true  opinion  ?  Or,  does 
it  not  appear  to  you,  that  to  conceive  of  things  as  they  really  are,  is  to 
form  true  opinion?  You  fay  rightly  indeed,  replied  he.  They  do  fee m  to 
me  to  be  deprived  unwillingly  of  true  opinion.  Do  they  not  then  fuffer 
this,  either  in  the  way  of  theft,  enchantment,  or  force  ?  I  do  not  now,  faid 
he,  underhand  you.  I  feem,  faid  I,  to  fpeak  theatrically.  But,  I  fay, 
thofe  have  their  opinions  holen  away,  who  are  perfuaded  to  change  their 
opinions,  and  alio  thofe  who  forget  them;  in  the  one  cafe,  they  are  imper¬ 
ceptibly  taken  away  by  time,  and  in  the  other  by  reafoning.  Do  you  now 
underhand  in  any  meafure  ?  Yes.  And  thole,  I  fay,  have  their  opinions 
forced  from  them,  whom  grief  or  agony  obliges  to  change  them.  This, 
faid  he,  I  underhand,  and  you  fay  right.  And  thofe,  1  imagine,  you  will 
fay,  are  inchanted  out  of  their  opinions,  who  change  them,  being  be¬ 
witched  by  plealure,  or  feduced  by  fear,  being  afraid  of  fomething.  It 
feems,  faid  he,  that  every  thing  magically  beguiles  which  deceives  us. 
That  then  which  I  was  now  mentioning  mnft  be  lought  for  :  who  are  the 
beh  guardians  of  this  opinion  ;  that  that  is  to  be  done  which  is  beh  for 
the  hate  :  and  they  muh  be  obferved  immediately  from  their  chilchood, 
fetting  before  them  fuch  pieces  of  work  in  which  they  may  moh  readily  for¬ 
get  a  thing  of  this  kind,  and  be  deluded  ;  and  he  who  is  mindful,  and  hard  to 
be  deluded,  is  to  be  chofen,  and  he  who  is  otherwife  is  to  be  reje&ed.  Is 
it  not  fo  ?  Yes.  And  we  muh  appoint  them  trials  of  labours  and  of  pains, 
in  which  we  muh  obferve  the  fame  things.  Right,  faid  he.  Mull  we 
not,  faid  I,  appoint  them  a  third  conteh,  that  of  the  mountebank  kind  ; 
and  obferve  them  as  thofe  do,  who,  wdien  they  lead  on  young  horles  againh 
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noifes  and  tumults,  obferve  whether  they  are  frightened?  So  muft  they, 
whilft  young,  be  led  into  dreadful  things,  and  again  be  thrown  into  plea- 
fures,  trying  them  more  than  gold  in  the  fire,  whether  one  is  hard  to  be 
beguiled  with  mountebank  tricks,  and  appear  compofed  amidft  all,  being  a 
good  guardian  of  himfelf,  and  of  that  mufic  which  he  learned,  fhowing 
himfelf  in  all  thefe  things  to  be  in  juft  meafure  and  harmony.  Being  of 
fuch  a  kind  as  this,  he  would  truly  be  of  the  greateft  advantage  both  to 
himfelf  and  to  the  ftate.  And  the  man  who  in  childhood,  in  youth,  and 
in  manhood,  has  been  thus  tried,  and  has  come  out  pure,  is  to  be  appointed 
governor  and  guardian  of  the  ftate  ;  and  honours  are  to  be  paid  him  whilft 
alive,  and  when  dead  he  fhould  receive  the  higheft  rewards  of  public  fune¬ 
ral  and  other  memorials.  And  he  who  is  not  fuch  an  one  is  to  be  reje<5ted. 
Of  fuch  a  kind,  Glauco,  faid  I,  as  it  appears  to  me,  is  to  be  the  choice  and 
eftablifhment  of  our  governors  and  guardians,  as  in  a  {ketch,  and  not  accu¬ 
rately.  And  I,  faid  he,  am  of  the  fame  opinion.  Is  it  not  then  truly  moft 
juft,  to  call  thefe  the  moft  complete  guardians,  both  with  reference  to 
enemies  abroad,  and  to  friends  at  home  ;  fo  as  that  the  one  fhall  not  have 
the  will,  nor  the  other  have  the  power  to  do  any  mifchief  ?  And  the  youth 
(whom  we  now  called  guardians)  will  be  allies  and  auxiliaries  to  the  decrees 
of  the  governors.  I  imagine  fo,  replied  he.  What  now,  faid  I,  may  be 
the  contrivance  of  thofe  lies,  which  are  made  on  occafion,  and  of  which  we 
were  lately  faying  that  it  is  a  moft  generous  part,  in  making  lies,  to  perfuade 
the  governors  themlelves  moft  efpecially  ;  or,  if  not  thefe,  the  reft  of  the 
ftate  ?  What  fort  do  you  mean  ?  Nothing  new,  faid  I,  but  fomewhat 
Phoenician,  which  has  frequently  happened  heretofore,  as  the  poets  tell  us, 
and  have  perfuaded  us,  but  has  not  happened  in  our  times,  nor  do  I  know 
if  ever  it  fhall  happen  :  to  perfyade  one  of  it  furely  requires  a  fubtile  per- 
fuafion.  How  like  you  are,  faid  he,  to  one  who  is  averfe  to  fipeak  !  I  {hall 
appear,,  faid  I,  to  be  averfe  with  very  good  reafon,  after  I  tell  it.  Speak, 
faid  he,  and  do  not  fear.  I  fpeak  then,  though  I  know  not  with  what 
courage,  and  ufing  what  expreflions,  I  fhall  tell  it.  And  I  fhall  attempt, 
firft  of  all,  to  perfuade  the  governors  themfelves,  and  the  foldiers,  and  after¬ 
wards  the  reft  of  the  ftate,  that,  whatever  we  educated  and  inftruded  them 
in,  all  thefe  particulars  feemed  to  happen  to  them  and  to  befall  them  as 
dreams  ;  but  that  they  were  in  truth  at  that  time  formed  and  educated  within 
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the  earth  ;  both  they  themfelves,  and  their  armour  and  their  other  uten- 
fils,  being  there  likewife  fabricated.  And  after  they  were  completely 
fafhioned,  that  the  earth,  who  is  their  mother,  brought  them. forth;  and 
now  they  ought  to  be  affe&ed  towards  the  country  where  they  are,  as  to 
their  mother  and  nurfe  ;  to  defend  her,  if  any  invade  her;  and  to  confider 
the  reid  of  the  citizens  as  being  their  brothers,  and  fprung  from  their 
mother  earth.  It  was  not  without  reafon,  faid  he,  that  fome  time  fince 
you  was  afhamed  to  tell  this  falfehood.  I  had  truly  reafon,  faid  I.  But 
hear  ho  we  er  the  reft  of  the  fable.  All  of  you  now  in  the  ftate  are 
brothers  (as  we  fhall  tell  them  in  way  of  fable)  ;  but  the  God,  when  he 
formed  you,  mixed  gold  in  the  formation  of  fuch  of  you  as  are  able  to 
govern  ;  therefore  are  they  the  mold  honourable.  And  filver,  in  fuch  as 
are  auxiliaries;  and  iron  and  brafs  in  the  hufbandmen  and  other  handi¬ 
crafts.  As  you  are  all  of  the  fame  kind,  you  for  the  mold  part  refemble 
one  another  :  and  it  fometimes  happens,  that  of  the  gold  is  generated  the 
filver,  and  of  the  filver  there  is  a  golden  defcendant ;  and  thus  every  differ¬ 
ent  way  are  they  generated  of  oae  another.  The  God  gives  in  charge, 
firft  of  all,  and  chiefly  to  the  governors,  that  of  nothing  are  they  to  be  fo. 
good  guardians,  nor  are  they  fo  ftrongly  to  keep  watch  over  any  thing,  as 
over  their  children  ;  to  know  what  of  thofe  principles  is  mixed  in  their 
fouls;  and  if  their  defcendant  fhall  be  of  the  brazen  or  iron  kind,  they  fhall 
by  no  means  have  compaffion  ;  but,  affigning  him  honour  proportioned  to 
his  natural  temper,  they  fhall  pufh  him  down  to  the  craftfmen  or  hufband- 
men.  And  if  again  any  from  among  thefe  fhall  be  born  of  a  golden  or 
filver  kind,  they  fhall  pay  them  honour,  and  prefer  them  ;.  thofe  to  the 
guard ianfhip,  and  thefe  to  the  auxiliary  rank  :  it  being  pronounced  by  the 
oracle,  that  the  ftate  is  then  to  perifh  when  iron  or  brafs  fhall  have  the 
guardianfhip  of  it.  Have  you  now  any  contrivance  to  perfuade  them  of 
this  fable  ?  None,  faid  he,  to  perfuade  thefe  men  themfelves  ;  but  I  can 
contrive  how  that  their  fons  and  pofterity,  and  all  mankind  afterwards, 
fhall  believe  it.  Even  this,  faid  I,  would  do  well  towards  making  them 
more  concerned  about  the  ftate,  and  one  another;  for  I  aim  oft  underftand 
what  you  fay.  And  this  truly  will  lead  the  fame  way  as  the  oracle.  But 
let  us,  having  armed  thefe  earth-born  fons,  lead  them  forwards  under  their 
leaders;  and  when  they  are  come  into  the  city,  let  them  confider  where 
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k  is  bed  to  place  their  camp,  fo  as  bed  to  keep  in  order  thofe  who  are 
within,  if  any  one  ffiould  want  to  difobey  the  laws  ;  and  likewife  defend 
a^-aind  thofe  without,  if  any  enemy,  as  a  wolf,  ffiould  come  upon  the  fold. 
And  when  they  have  marked  out  their  camp,  and  performed  facrifices  to 
the  proper  divinities,  let  them  erect  their  tents  :  or,  how  are  they  to  do  ? 
Jud  fo,  faid  he.  Shall  they  not  be  fuch  as  may  be  fufficient  to  defend  them, 
both  from  winter  and  dimmer?  Why  not?  for  you  feem,  laid  he,  to  mean 
houfes.  Yes,  faid  I,  but  military  ones  ;  not  fuch  as  are  codly.  What  do 
you  fay,  replied  he,  is  the  difference  between  the  one  and  the  other  ?  I 
will  endeavour,  faid  I,  to  tell  you;  for,  of  all  thmgs,  -it  is  the  mod  dread¬ 
ful,  and  the  mod  ffiameful  to  ffiepherds,  to  breed  fuch  kind  of  dogs,  and 
in  fuch  a  manner,  as  auxiliaries  of  the  flocks,  as  either  through  intemper¬ 
ance  or  famine,  or  fome  other  ill  difpofition,  the  dogs  themfeives  fliould 
attempt  to  hurt  the  fheep  ;  and,  indead  of  dogs,  refemble  wolves.  That 
is  dreadful,  faid  he,  why  is  it  not  ?  Mud  we  not  then,  by  all  means,  take 
care  led  our  allies  do  fuch  a  thing  towards  our  citizens,  as  they  are  more 
powerful;  and,  indead  of  generous  allies,  refemble  lavage  lords?  We  mud 
take  care,  faid  he.  Would  they  not  be  prepared,  as  to  the  greated  part 
of  the  care,  if  they  were  really  well  educated  ?  But  they  are  fo  at  lead, 
replied  he.  And  I  faid  :  That  is  not  proper  to  be  confidently  affirmed, 
friend  Glauco;  but  that  is  proper  which  we  were  now  faying,  that  they 
ought  to  have  good  education,  whatever  it  is,  if  they  are  to  have  what  is 
of  the  greated  confequence  towards  rendering  them  mild,  both  among 
themfeives  and  towards  thofe  who  are  guarded  by  them.  Very  right, 
faid  he.  Befides  then  this  education,  any  one  of  underflanding  would  fay, 
that  their  houfes,  and  all  their  other  fubdance,  ought  to  be  fo  contrived, 
as  not  to  hinder  their  guardians  from  being  the  very  bed  of  men,  and  not 
to  dir  them  up  to  injure  the  other  citizens.  And  he  will  fay  true.  If 
then  they  intend  to  be  fuch,  confider,  faid  I,  whether  they  ought  to  live 
and  dwell  in  fome  fuch  manner  as  this  :  Fird,  then,  let  none  poffefs  any 
fubdance  privately,  unlefs  there  be  the  greated  neceffity  for  -it  :  next,  let 
none  have  any  dwelling,  or  dore-houle,  into  which  whoever  inclines  may 
not  enter  :  as  for  neceflaries,  let  them  be  fuch  as  temperate  and  brave 
warriors  may  require  ;  and  as  they  are  indituted  by  the  other  citizens,  let 
them  receive  fuch  a  reward  of  their  guardianfhip,  as  to  have  neither  over- 
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plus  nor  deficiency  at  the  year’s  end.  Let  them  have  public  meals,  as  in. 
encampments,  and  live  in  common.  They  muft  be  told,  that  they  have  from 
the  Gods  a  divine  gold  and  filver  at  all  times  in  their  fouls  ;  and  have  no 
need  of  the  human.  And  that  it  were  profane  to  pollute  the  poffeffion  of 
the  divine  kind,  by  mixing  it  with  the  poffeffion  of  this  mortal  gold ; 
becaufe  the  money  of  the  vulgar  has  produced  many  impious  deeds,  but 
that  of  thefe  men  is  incorruptible.  And  of  all  the  men  in  the  city,  they  alone 
are  not  allowed  to  handle  or  touch  gold  and  filver;  nor  to  bring  it  under 
their  roof ;  nor  carry  it  about  with  them  ;  nor  to  drink  out  of  filver  or 
gold  :  and  that  thus  they  are  to  preferve  themfelves  and  the  fkite.  But 
whenever  they  fhallpofTefs  lands,  and  houfes,  and  money,  in  a  private  way, 
they  fhall  become  Rewards  and  farmers  in  head  of  guardians,  hateful  lords 
inftead  of  allies  to  the  other  citizens  :  hating  and  being  hated,  plotting  and 
being  plotted  againft,  they  fhall  pafs  the  whole  of  their  life  ;  much  oftener 
and  more  afraid  of  the  enemies  from  within  than  from  without,  they  and 
the  reft  of  the  ftate  haftening  fpeedily  to  deftrudion.  For  all  which 
reafons,  faid  I,  let  us  affirm,  that  our  guardians  are  thus  to  be  conftituted 
with  reference  both  to  their  houfes  and  to  other  things.  And  let  us 
fettle  thefe  things  by  law*  Shall  we  ?  By  all  means,  faid  Glauco. 
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AdIMANTUS  hereupon  replying.  What  now,  Socrates,  faid  he,  will 
you  fay  in  your  own  defence,  if  one  fhall  fay  that  you  do  not  make  thefe 
men  very  happy  ?  for,  though  it  is  owing  to  thefe  men  that  the  city  really 
exiGs,  yet  they  enjoy  no  advantage  in  the  city,  fuch  as  others  do  who 
pofTefs  lands,  build  beautiful  and  large  houfes,  purchafe  fuitable  furniture, 
offer  facrifices  at  their  own  expenfe,  give  public  entertainments  to  Gran¬ 
gers,  and  pofTefs  what  you  was  now  mentioning,  gold  and  filver,  and  every 
thing  which  is  reckoned  to  contribute  towards  the  rendering  men  happy. 
But  one  may  readily  fay,  that,  like  hired  auxiliaries,  they  feem  to  pofTefs 
nothing  in  the  city  but  the  employment  of  keeping  guard.  Yes,  faid  I; 
and  that  too  only  for  their  maintenance,  without  receiving,  as  all  others 
do,  any  reward  befides.  So  that  they  are  not  allowed  fo  much  as  to  travel 
privately  any  where  abroad,  though  they  fhould  incline  to  it ;  nor  to 
beftow  money  on  others,  nor  to  fpend  it  in  fuch  other  methods  as  thofe  do 
who  are  counted  happy.  Thefe  and  many  fuch  things  you  leave  out  of 
the  accufation.  But  let  thefe  things  too,  faid  he,  be  charged  againG  them. 
You  afk  then,  what  we  fhall  fay  in  our  defence  ?  I  do.  WhilG  we  go 
on  in  the  fame  road,  we  fhall  find,  as  I  imagine,  what  may  be  faid  :  for 
we  fhall  fay,  that  it  were  nothing  Grange  if  thefe  men,  even  in  thefe 
circumGances,  fhould  be  the  happieG  poffible.  Yet  it  was  not  w  ith  an  eye 
to  this  that  we  eGablifhed  the  city;  to  have  any  one  tribe  in  it  remarkably 
happy  beyond  the  reG  ;  but  that  the  whole  city  might  be  in  the  happieG 
condition  ;  for  we  judged,  that  in  fuch  an  one  we  Giould  moG  efpeciallv 
find  juGice,  and  injuGice  in  the  city  the  worG  eGablifhed  :  and  that,  upon 
thoroughly  examining  thefe,  we  fhould  determine  what  we  have  for  lome 
time  been  in  l'earch  of.  Now  then,  as  I  imagine,  we  are  forming  a  happy 
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ftate,  not  fele&ing  fome  few  perfons  to  make  them  alone  happy  ;  but  are 
eftablifhing  the  univerfal  happinefs  of  the  whole  :  and  we  fhall  next 
confider  a  ftate  which  is  the  reverfe.  As  if  then  we  were  painting  human 
figures,  and  one  approaching  ftiould  blame  us,  faying,  that  we  do  not  place 
the  moft  beautiful  colours  on  the  moft  beautiful  parts  of  the  creature  ^  for 
that  the  eyes,  the  moft  beautiful  part,  were  not  painted  with  purple,  but 
with  black  ;  fhould  we  not  feem  to  apologize  fufticiently  to  him,  by  faying. 
Wonderful  critic  !  do  not  imagine  that  we  ought  to  paint  the  eyes  beau¬ 
tiful,  in  ftich  a  way  as  that  they  would  not  appear  to  be  eyes  ;  and  fo  with 
reference  to  all  other  parts.  But  confider,  whether,  in  giving  each  parti¬ 
cular  part  its  due,  we  make  the  whole  beautiful.  And  fo  now,  do  not 
oblige  us  to  confer  fuch  a  happinefs  on  our  guardians  as  fhall  make  them 
any  thing  rather  than  guardians  :  for  we  know  too,  how  to  array  the 
hufbandmen  in  rich  and  coftly  robes,  and  to  enjoin  them  to  cultivate  the 
ground  only  with  a  view  to  pleafure  ;  and  in  like  manner,  thofe  who 
make  earthen  ware,  to  lie  at  their  eafe  by  the  fire,  to  drink  and  feaft, 
negle&ing  the  wheel,  and  working  only  fo  much  as  they  incline  :  and  we 
know  how  to  confer  a  felicity  of  this  nature  on  every  individual,  in  order 
to  render  the  whole  ftate  happy.  But  do  not  advife  us  to  a£t  after  this 
manner  ;  fince,  if  we  obey  you,  neither  would  the  hufbandman  really  be  a 
hufbandman,  nor  the  potter  be  a  potter  ;  nor  would  any  other  really  be  of 
any  of  thofe  profeffions  of  which  the  city  is  compofed.  But,  as  to  others, 
it  is  of  lefs  confequence  ;  for,  when  fhoemakers  become  bad,  and  are  de¬ 
generate,  and  profefs  to  be  fhoemakers  when  they  are  not,  no  great  mif- 
chief  happens  to  the  ftate  :  but  when  the  guardians  of  the  law  and  of  the 
ftate  are  not  fo  in  reality,  but  only  in  appearance,  you  fee  how  they 
entirely  deflroy  the  whole  conftitution  ;  if  they  alone  fhall  have  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  an  affluent  and  happy  life.  If  we  then  are  for  appointing  men  who 
fhall  be  really  guardians  of  the  city,  the  leaft  of  all  hurtful  to  it  ;  and  he 
who  makes  the  objection  is  for  having  them  rather  as  certain  farmers,  and 
as  in  a  feftival-meeting,  not  in  a  city,  certain  public  entertainers,  indulging 
in  jollity,  he  muft  mean  fometbing  elfe  than  a  city  :  we  muft  then  conilder 
whether  we  eftablifh  guardians  with  this  view,  that  they  may  have  the 
greateft  happinefs  ;  or  if  we  eftabiifh  them  with  a  view  to  the  happinefs  of 
the  whole  city,  let  us  fee  whether  this  takes  place;  and  let  us  oblige  rhefe 
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allies  and  guardians  to  do  this,  and  we  muft  perfuade  them  they  fhall  thus 
become  the  bell:  performers  of  their  own  particular  work  ;  and  we  muft 
aCt  towards  all  others  in  the  fame  manner.  And  thus  the  whole  city  being 
increafed,  and  well  conftituted,  let  us  allow  the  feveral  tribes  to  participate 
of  happinefs  as  their  natures  admit.  You  feem  to  me,  faid  he,  to  fay  well. 
Shall  I  appear  to  you,  faid  I,  to  fpeak  right  in  what  is  akin  to  this  ?  What 
is  that  ?  Conftder  whether  other  artificers  are  corrupted  by  thefe  things, 
fo  as  to  be  made  bad  workmen.  What  things  do  you  mean  ?  Riches, 
faid  I,  and  poverty.  As  how  ?  Thus  :  Does  the  potter,  after  he  becomes 
rich,  feem  ftill  to  mind  his  art?  By  no  means,  faid  he.  But  will  he  not 
become  more  idle  and  carelefs  than  formerly  ?  Much  more  fo.  Shall  he 
not  then  become  a  more  unlkilful  potter  ?  Much  more  fo,  likewife,  laid 
he.  And  furely,  being  unable  through  poverty  to  furnilh  himlelf  with  tools, 
or  any  thing  elfe  requisite  to  his  art,  his  workmanlhip  fhall  be  more  imper¬ 
fectly  executed,  and  his  fons,  or  thofe  others  whom  he  inftru&s,  fhall  be 
inferior  artifts.  How  Ihould  they  not?  Through  both  thefe,  now,  poverty 
and  riches,  the  workmanlhip  in  the  arts  is  rendered  lefs  perfect,  and  the 
artifts  themfclves  become  lefs  expert.  It  appears  fo.  We  have  then,  it 
feems,  difcovered  other  things,  which  our  guardians  muft  by  all  means 
watch  againft,  that  they  may  in  no  refpedt  efcape  their  notice,  and  fteal  into 
the  city.  What  kind  of  things  are  thefe  ?  Riches,  faid  I,  and  poverty  : 
as  the  one  is  productive  of  luxury,  idlenefs,  and  a  love  of  novelty;  and  the 
other,  befides  a  love  of  novelty,  is  illiberal,  and  produdive  of  mifchief.  They 
are  entirely  fo,  faid  he.  But  confider  this,  Socrates.  How  fhall  our  city  be 
able  to  engage  in  war,  fince  Ihe  is  poireffed  of  no  money,  efpecially  if  Ihe  be 
obliged  to  wage  war  againft  a  great  and  opulent  ftate?  It  is  plain,  faid  I,  that 
to  fight  againft  one  of  this  kind  is  fomewhat  difficult ;  but  to  fight  againft 
two  is  a  more  eafy  matter.  How  fay  you  ?  replied  he.  Firft  of  all,  now,  laid 
I,  if  they  have  at  all  occafion  to  fight,  will  they  not,  being  expert  in  the 
art  of  war,  fight  againft  rich  men  ?  They  will,  faid  he.  What  then, 
faid  1,  Adimantus,  do  not  you  think  that  one  boxer,  who  is  fitted  out  in 
the  beft  manner  poffible  for  this  exercife,  is  eafily  able  to  fight  againft  two 
who  are  not  expert  boxers,  but,  on  the  contrary,  are  rich  and  unwieldy? 
He  would  not  perhaps  eafily  fight  with  both  at  once,  faid  he.  Would  he 
not,  faid  I,  though  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  retire  a  little,  and  then  turn 
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oil  the  one  who  fhould  be  the  furtheft  advanced  towards  him,  and  ftrike 
him,  and  by  doing  this  frequently  in  the  fun  and  heat  ?  Might  not  a  per- 
fon  of  this  kind  eafily  defeat  many  fuch  as  thefe  r  Certainly,  faid  he  ;  that 
would  be  no  great  wonder.  But  do  not  you  think  that  the  rich  have  more 
knowledge  and  experience  of  boxing  than  of  the  military  art  ?  I  do,  faid 
he.  Eafily  then,  as  it  plainly  appears,  will  our  athletics  combat  with 
double  and  triple  their  number.  I  will  agree  with  you,  faid  he  ;  for  you 
feem  to  me  to  fay  right.  But  what  if  they  fhould  fend  an  embafly  to  an¬ 
other  flate,  informing  them  of  the  true  fituation  of  the  affair,  telling  them. 
We  make  no  ufe  of  gold  or  filver,  neither  is  it  lawful  for  us  to  ufe  them, 
but  with  you  it  is  lawful;  if  then  you  become  our  allies  in  the  war,  you 
will  receive  the  fpoils  of  all  the  other  Hates  :  do  you  imagine  that  any, 
on  hearing  thefe  things,  would  choofe  to  fight  againft  ftrong  and  refolute 
dogs,  rather  than  in  alliance  with  the  dogs  to  fight  againft  fat  and  tender 
fheep  ?  I  do  not  think  it ;  but,  if  the  riches  of  others  be  ama fifed  into  one 
ftate,  fee  that  it  does  not  endanger  that  which  is  poor.  You  are  happy, 
faid  I,  that  you  imagine  any  other  deferves  to  be  called  a  ftate  befides  fuch 
an  one  as  we  have  eftablifhed.  Why  not  ?  faid  he.  We  muft  give  others, 
faid  I,  a  more  magnificent  appellation  ;  for  each  of  them  confifts  of  many 
ftates,  and  is  not  one,  as  is  laid  in  way  of  irony  :  for  there  are  always  in 
them  two  parties  at  war  with  each  other,  the  poor  and  the  rich  ;  and  in 
each  of  thefe  again  there  are  very  many  :  to  which  if  you  apply  as  to 
one,  you  are  miftaken  entirely  ;  but  if,  as  to  many,  you  put  one  part  in 
poffeflion  of  the  goods  and  power  of  another,  or  even  deliver  up  the  one  to 
the  other,  you  fhail  always  have  the  many  for  your  allies,  and  the  few  for 
enemies  ;  and,  fo  long  as  your  ftate  fhail  continue  temperately,  as  now 
eftablifhed,  it  fhail  be  the  greateft.  I  do  not  fay  it  fhail  be  accounted  fo, 
but  fhail  be  really  the  greateft,  though  its  defenders  were  no  more  than 
one  thoufand ;  for  one  ftate  fo  great  you  will  not  eafily  find,  either 
among  the  Greeks  or  Barbarians,  but  many  which  are  accounted  many 
times  larger  than  fuch  an  one  as  this.  Are  you  of  a  different  opinion  ?  No, 
truly,  faid  he.  Might  net  this,  then,  faid  I,  be  the  beft  mark  for  our 
rulers  how  large  to  make  the  city,  and  what  extent  of  ground  to  mark 
off  for  it  in  proportion  to  its  bulk,  without  attending  to  any  thing  fur¬ 
ther  ?  What  mark  ?  faid  he.  I  imagine,  faid  I,  this  :  So  long  as  the  city, 
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on  its  increafe,  continues  to  be  one,  fo  long  it  may  be  increafed,  but  not 
beyond  it.  Very  right,  faid  he.  Shall  we  not  then  lay  this  further  in¬ 
junction  on  our  guardians,  to  take  care  by  all  means  that  the  city  be  nei¬ 
ther  fmall  nor  great,  but  of  moderate  extent,  and  be  one  city  ?  We  fhall 
probably,  faid  he,  enjoin  them  a  trifling  affair.  A  more  trifling  affair  dill 
than  this,  faid  I,  is  that  we  mentioned  above,  when  we  obferved,  that  if 
any  defcendant  of  the  guardians  be  depraved,  he  ought  to  be  difmiffed  to 
the  other  claffes  ;  and  if  any  defcendant  of  the  others  be  worthy,  he  is  to 
be  raifed  to  the  rank  of  the  guardians  ;  and  this  was  intended  to  fhow 
that  all  the  other  citizens  ought  to  apply  themfelves  each  to  that  particu¬ 
lar  art  for  which  he  has  a  natural  genius,  that  fo  every  one  minding  his 
own  proper  work  may  not  be  many,  but  be  one  ;  and  fo  likewife  the 
whole  date  may  become  one,  and  not  be  many.  This  indeed,  faid  he,  is 
dill  a  more  trifling  matter  than  the  other.  We  do  not  here,  faid  I,  good 
Adimantus,  as  one  may  imagine,  enjoin  them  many  and  great  matters, 
but  fuch  as  are  all  trifling,  if  they  take  care  of  one  grand  point,  as  the 
faying  is,  or  rather  that  which  is  fufficient  in  place  of  the  grand.  What 
is  that  ?  faid  he.  Education,  faid  I,  and  nurture  ;  for  if,  being  well  edu¬ 
cated,  they  become  temperate  men,  they  will  eafily  fee  through  all  thefe 
things,  and  fuch  other  things  as  we  omit  at  prefent,  refpedting  women, 
marriages,  and  the  propagation  of  the  fpecies.  For  thefe  things  ought 
all,  according  to  the  proverb,  to  be  made  entirely  common  among  friends. 
That,  faid  he,  would  be  mod  right.  And  furely,  faid  I,  if  once  a  re¬ 
public  is  fet  a-going,  it  proceeds  happily,  increadng  as  a  circle.  And 
whild  good  education  and  nurture  are  preferved,  they  produce  good  ge¬ 
niuses  ;  and  good  geniuses,  partaking  of  fuch  education,  produce  dill 
better  than  the  former,  as  well  in  other  refpeCts  as  with  reference  to  pro¬ 
pagation,  as  in  the  cafe  of  other  animals.  It  is  likely,  faid  he.  To  fpeak 
then  briefly,  this  the  guardians  of  the  date  mud  oppofe,  that  it  may  not, 
efcaping  their  notice,  hurt  the  conditution  ;  nay,  above  all  things,  they 
mud  guard  againd  this,  not  to  make  any  innovations  in  gymnadic  and 
mufic,  contrary  to  the  edablifhed  order  of  the  date,  but  to  maintain  this 
order  as  much  as  pofflble  ;  being  afraid  led,  whild  a  man  adopts  that  poetical 
expreflion, 

. Men  mod  admire  that  fong, 

Which  mod  partakes  of  novelty, 
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one  fhould  frequently  imagine,  that  the  poet  means  not  new  fongs,  but  3 
new  method  of  the  fong,  and  fhould  commend  this.  Such  a  thing  is  nei¬ 
ther  to  be  commended  nor  admitted  ;  for,  to  receive  a  new  kind  of  mufic 
is  to  be  guarded  againfl,  as  endangering  the  whole  of  the  conflitution  : 
for  never  are  the  meafures  of  mufic  altered  without  the  greateft  politic 
laws,  according  to  Damon,  with  whom  I  agree.  You  may  place  me 
likewife,  laid  Adimantus,  among  thofe  who  are  of  that  opinion.  We 
mufc  eredl  then,  faid  I,  fome  barrier,  as  would  feem,  fomewhere  here,  for 
our  guardians  themielves,  with  regard  to  mufic.  A  tranfgreffion  here, 
laid  he,  eafily  indeed  fceals  in  imperceptibly.  It  does,  faid  I,  in  the  way 
of  diverfion,  and  as  productive  of  no  mifchief.  For  neither  indeed  does 
it  produce  any  other,  laid  he,  but  that  becoming  familiar  by  degrees  it  in¬ 
fallibly  runs  into  the  manners  and  purfuits  ;  and  from  thence,  in  inter- 
courfe  of  dealings  one  with  another,  it  becomes  greater  ;  and  from  this 
intercourfe  it  enters  into  laws  and  policies  with  much  impudence,  So¬ 
crates,  till  at  laid  it  overturns  all  things,  both  private  and  public.  Well, 
faid  I,  let  it  be  allowed  to  be  lo.  It  appears  fo  to  me,  replied  he.  Ought 
not  then  our  children,  as  I  faid  at  the  beginning,  to  receive  direClly  from 
their  infancy  an  education  more  agreeable  to  the  laws  of  the  conflitution? 
becaufe,  if  their  education  be  fuch  as  is  contrary  to  law,  and  the  children 
be  of  fuch  a  nature  themfelves,  it  is  impoffible  that  they  fhould  ever 
grow  up  to  be  worthy  men,  and  obfervant  of  the  laws.  Why,  is  it  not  ? 
faid  he.  But  when  handfome  amufements  are  appointed  them  from  their 
infancy,  and  when,  by  means  of  the  mufic,  they  embrace  that  amufement 
which  is  according  to  law  (contrariwife  to  thofe  others),  this  mufic  at¬ 
tends  them  in  every  thing  elfe,  and  grows  with  them,  and  raifes  up  in 
the  city  whatever  formerly  was  fallen  down.  It  is  true,  indeed,  faid  he. 
And  thefe  men,  faid  I,  difcover  thofe  eftablifhments  which  appear  trifling, 
and  which  thofe;  others  deftroyed  altogether.  What  eflablifhmentsr  Such 
as  thefe  :  Silence  of  the  younger  before  the  elder,  which  is  proper;  and 
the  giving  them  place,  and  riling  up  before  them,  and  reverence  of  pa¬ 
rents  ;  likewife  what  fhaving,  what  clothes  and  fhoes  are  proper,  with  the 
whole  drefs  of  the  body,  and  every  thing  elfe  of  the  kind.  Are  you  not 
of  this  opinion  ?  I  am.  But  to  effablifh  thefe  things  by  law,  would,  I 
imagine,  be  a  filly  thing,  nor  is  it  done  any  where  ;  nor  would  it  ftand, 
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though  eftablilhed  both  by  word  and  writing.  For,  how  is  it  pollible  r  It 
fee  ms  then,  laid  I,  Adimantus,  that  a  man’s  character  and  conducl  will 
always  be  according  to  his  education,  let  him  apply  himfelf  afterwards  to 
what  he  will :  or,  does  not  the  like  always  produce  the  like  ?  Why  not  ? 
And  we  may  fay,  I  imagine,  that  at  laft  it  arrives  at  fomewhat  complete 
and  vigorous,  either  good,  or  what  is  the  reverie.  Why  not  ?  faid  he.  I 
would  not  then,  laid  f,  for  thefe  reafons,  as  yet,  undertake  to  fettle  by  law 
fuch  things  as  thefe.  Right,  faid  he.  But  what  now,  by  the  gods,  laid  I, 
as  to  thofe  laws  relative  to  matters  of  exchange,  and  to  their  traffic  one 
with  another  in  the  forum,  and,  if  you  pleafe,  their  traffic  like  wife  among 
their  handicrafts,  their  fcandals,  bodily  hurt,  and  raifing  of  lawfuits ; 
their  inftitution  of  judges,  and  likewife  fuch  imports  and  payments  of 
taxes  as  may  be  neoertary  either  in  the  forum  or  at  Ihores  ;  or  in  general 
whatever  laws  are  municipal,  civil,  or  marine,  or  what  other  laws  there 
may  be  of  this  kind  ;  lhall  we  dare  to  eftablilh  any  of  thefe  ?  It  is  improper, 
faid  he,  to  prefcribe  thefe  to  good  and  worthy  men  ;  for  they  will  ealily 
find  out  the  moft  of  them,  fuch  as  ought  to  be  ertablilhed  by  law.  Yes, 
laid  I,  friend,  if  at  leaft  God  grant  them  the  prefervation  of  the  laws  we 
formerly  explained.  And  if  not,  faid  he,  they  will  fpend  the  whole  of 
their  life  making  and  amending  many  fuch  laws  as  thefe,  imagining  that 
they  lhall  thus  attain  to  that  which  is  beft.  You  fay  that  fuch  as  thefe 
lhall  lead  a  life,  faid  I,  like  thofe  who  are  lick,  and  at  the  fame  time 
unwilling,  through  intemperance,  to  quit  an  unwholefome  diet.  Entirely 
fo.  And  thefe  truly  murt  live  very  pleal'antly  ;  for,  though  they  deal  with 
phyficians,  they  gain  nothing,  but  render  their  dileafes  greater  and  more 
complex  ;  and  they  ftill  hope,  that  when  any  one  recommends  any  medi¬ 
cine  to  them,  they  lhall,  by  means  of  it,  be  made  whole.  This  is  en¬ 
tirely  .the  iituation  of  Inch  difeafed  perfons  as  thefe.  But  what,  faid  I,  is 
not  this  pleafant  in  them  ?  to  count  that  man  the  moft  hateful  of  all, 
who  tells  them  the  truth  ;  that,  till  one  give  over  drunkennefs  and  glut* 
tony,  and  unchafte  plealure,  and  lazinels,  neither  drugs  nor  caurtics,  nor 
amputations,  nor  charms,  nor  applications,  nor  any  other  fuch  things  as 
thefe,  will  be  of  any  avail.  That,  laid  he,  is  not  quite  pleafant  ;  for  to  be 
eniaged  at  one  who  tells  us  what  is  right,  has  nothing  pleafant  in  it.  You 
aie  no  admirer,  faid  I,  as  it  would  feem,  of  this  fort  of  men.  No,  truly. 
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Neither  then,  though  the  whole  of  the  city  (as  we  were  lately  faying) 
fhould  do  fuch  a  thing,  would  you  commend  them  :  or,  is  not  the  fame 
thing  which  is  done  by  thefe  people,  done  by  all  thofe  cities,  which,  be¬ 
ing  ill-governed,  enjoin  their  citizens  not  to  alter  any  part  of  the  conftitu- 
tion,  for  that  whoever  fhall  do  fuch  a  thing  is  to  be  put  to  death  ;  but,  that 
whoever  fhall  with  the  greatefb  cheerfulnefs  reverence  thofe  who  govern  in 
this  fafhion,  and  fhall  gratify  them  in  the  moll  oblequious  manner ;  and, 
anticipating  their  defires,  be  mold  dexterous  in  fatisfying  them,  fhall  be 
reckoned  both  worthy  and  wife  in  matters  of  higheft  importance  ;  and  be 
held  by  them  in  the  greatefl  honour  ?  They  feem  to  me  at  leaf!,  faid  hey 
to  do  the  very  fame  thing,  and  by  no  means  do  I  commend  them.  But 
what  again  as  to  thofe  who  defire  to  have  the  management  of  fuch  ftates, 
and  are  even  fond  of  it,  are  you  not  delighted  with  their  courage  and  dex¬ 
terity  ?  1  am,  faid  he  ;  excepting  fuch  as  are  impofed  on  by  them,  and 

fancy  that  they  are  really  politicians,  becaufe  they  are  commended  a& 
fuch  by  the  multitude.  How  do  you  mean  ?  Do  you  not  pardon  thofe 
men  ?  laid  I.  Or  do  you  even  think  it  is  poffible  for  a  man  who  cannot 
meafure  himl'elf,  when  he  hears  many  other  fuch  men  telling  him  that  he 
is  four  cubits,  not  to  believe  this  of  himfelf?  It  is  impoffible,  faid  he. 
Then  be  not  angry  in  this  cafe  ;  for  fuch  men  as  thefe  are  of  all  the  moft 
ridiculous,  fince,  always  making  laws  about  fuch  things  as  we  now  men¬ 
tioned,  and  always  amending,  they  imagine  that  they  fhall  find  fome  period 
of  thefe  frauds  refpedting  commerce,  and  thofe  other  things  I  now  fpoke  of, 
being  ignorant  that  they  are  in  reality  attempting  to  deflroy  a  hydra.  They 
are  furely,  faid  he,  doing  nothing  elfe.  I  imagine  then,  faid  I,  that  a 
true  lawgiver  ought  not  to  give  himfelf  much  difturbance  about  fuch  a 
fpecies  of  laws  and  police,  either  in  an  ill  or  well-regulated  fhate  ;  in  the 
one,  becaufe  it  is  unprofitable  and  of  no  avail  ;  in  the  other,  becaufe  any 
one  can  find  out  fome  of  the  laws,  and  others  of  them  flow  of  courfe 
from  the  habits  arifing  from  their  early  education.  What  part  then  of 
the  inftitutions  of  law,  faid  he,  have  we  yet  remaining?  And  I  faid,  that 
to  us  indeed  there  is  nothing  remaining  ;  but,  however,  to  the  Delphian 
Apollo  there  remains  the  greater!,  noblefl,  and  mod:  important  of  legal 
inflitutions.  Of  what  kind  ?  laid  he.  The  inflitutions  of  temples,  facri- 
fees,  and  other  werfhip  of  the  Gods,  daemons,  and  heroes  ;  likewife  the 
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depofiting  the  dead,  and  what  other  rites  ought  to  be  performed  to  them, 
fo  as  to  make  them  propitious.  For  truly  fuch  things  as  thefe,  we  our- 
felves  neither  know  ;  nor,  in  founding  the  (fate,  will  we  intruft  them  to 
any  other,  if  we  be  wife  j  nor  will  we  make  ufe  of  any  othei  interpreter, 
except  the  God  of  the  country.  For  this  God  is  the  interpreter  in  every 
country  to  all  men  in  thefe  things,  who  interprets  to  them  fitting  in  the 
middle  of  the  earth.  And  it  is  well  eftablifhed,  faid  he,  and  we  muff  do 
accordingly. 

Thus  now,  fon  of  Arifto,  faid  I,  is  the  city  eftablifhed  for  you.  And, 
in  the  next  place,  having  procured  fomehow  fufficient  light,  do  you 
yourfelf  obferve,  and  call  on  your  brother  and  on  Polemarchus  and  thefe 
others  to  affift:  us,  if  by  any  means  we  may  at  all  perceive  where  juftice  is, 
and  where  injuftice  ;  and  in  what  refpebt  they  differ  from  each  other  :  and 
which  of  them  the  man  ought  to  acquire,  who  propofes  to  himfelf  to  be 
happy,  whether  he  be  concealed  or  not  concealed  both  from  Gods  and 
men.  But  you  fay  nothing  to  the  purpofe,  replied  Glauco  ;  for  you  your¬ 
felf  promifed  to  inquire  into  this,  deeming  it  impious  for  you  not  to  affift: 
the  caufe  of  juftice  by  every  poftible  means.  It  is  true,  faid  I,  what  you 
remind  me  of,  and  I  muft  do  accordingly.  But  it  is  proper  that  you  too 
fhould  affift  in  the  inquiry.  W e  fhall  do  fo,  faid  he.  I  hope  then,  faid 
J,  to  difcover  it  in  this  manner.  I  think  that  our  city,  if  it  be  rightly 
eftablifhed,  is  perfe&ly  good.  Of  neceffity,  faid  he.  Then  it  is  plain, 
that  it  is  wife,  and  brave,  and  temperate,  and  juft.  It  manifeftly  is  fo. 
Whichever  then  of  thefe  we  fhall  find  in  it,  fhall  there  not  remain  behind 
that  which  is  not  found  ?  Why  not  ?  For  as  if  we  were  in  quell  of  one, 
of  any  other  four,  in  any  thing  whatever,  if  we  difcovered  this  one  at  the 
firft,  we  would  be  fatished  ;  but  if  we  fhould  firft  difcover  the  other  three 
from  this  itfelf,  that  which  we  were  inquiring  after  would  be  known  ;  for 
it  is  plain  it  would  be  no  other  but  that  which  remained.  You  fay  right, 
faid  he.  Since  then  there  are  in  our  ftate  thole  four  above  mentioned, 
fhall  we  not  inquire  about  them,  according  to  the  fame  manner  ?  It  is 
plain  we  ought.  Firft  of  all,  then,  to  me  at  leaft,  wifdom  appears  to  be 
confpicuous  in  it  ;  and  concerning  it  there  appears  fomething  very  un¬ 
common.  What  is  that  ?  faid  he.  Surely  this  city  which  we  have  de- 
fcribed  appears  to  me  to  be  wife,  for  its  councils  are  wife  ;  are  they  not  ? 
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They  ace.  And  furely  this  very  thing,  the  ability  of  counfelling  well,  is 
plainly  a  certain  fcience ;  for  men  nowhere  counfel  well  through  igno¬ 
rance,  but  through  fcience*  It  is  plain.  But  there  are  many  and  various 
ipecies  of  fcience  in  the  ftate.  Why,  are  there  not  ?  Is  it  then  from  the 
•fcience  of  the  carpenters,  that  the  ftate  is  to  be  denominated  wife  and 
well-counfelled  ?  By  no  means  from  this,  faid  he,  is  it  laid  to  be  wife, 
hut  to  be  mechanical.  Is  then  the  hate  to  be  denominated  wife,  when  it 
confults  wifely  through  its  knowledge  in  utenhls  of  wood,  how  to  have 
thefe  in  the  beft  manner  poffible  ?  Nor  this  neither.  But  what,  is  it  for 
its  knowledge  of  thefe  in  hrafs,  or  for  any  thing  elfe  of  this  kind  ?  For 
-none  of  thefe,  faid  he.  Nor  yet  for  its  knowledge  of  the  fruits  of  the 
earth  is  it  faid  to  be  wife,  but  to  be  Ikilled  in  agriculture.  It  feems  fo  .to 
me.  But  what,  faid  I,  is  there  any  fcience  among  any  of  the  citizens  in 
this  city  which  we  have  founded,  which  deliberates,  not  about  any  par¬ 
ticular  thing  in  the  city,  but  about  the  whole,  how  it  may,  in  the  bed; 
manner,  behave  towards  itfelf,  and  towards  other  cities  ?  There  is  truly. 
What  is  it,  laid  I,  and  among  whom  is  it  to  be  found  ?  This  very  guar- 
ftianfhip,  laid  he,  is  it,  and  it  is  among  thefe  governors,  whom  we  lately 
.denominated  complete  guardians*  What  now  do  you  denominate  the 
ftate  on  account  of  this  knowledge  ?  Well-counlelled9  faid  he,  and  really 
wife.  Whether  then,  faid  I,  do  vou  imagine  the  brafs-fmiths,  or  thefe 
true  guardians,  will  be  moll  numerous  in  the  ftate  ?  The  brafs-fmiths, 
faid  he,  will  be  much  more  numerous.  And  of  all,  faid  I,  as  many  as., 
, having  any  knowledge,  are  of  any  .account,  will  not  thefe  guardians  be 
the  fewell  in  number  ?  By  much.  From  this  fmalleft  tribe  then,  and 
.part  of  the  ftate.,  and  from  that  preliding  and  governing  fcience  in  it,  is 
the  whole  city  wifely  ellabiifhed  according  to  nature  ;  and  this  tribe,  as  it 
appears,  is  by  .nature  the  fmalleft,  to  whom  it  belongs  to  (hare  in  this 
fcience,  which  of  all  others  ought  alone  to  be  denominated  wildom.  You 
lay,  replied  he,  perfedtly  -true..  This  one,  then,  of  the  four,  we  have 
found,  I  know  not  how,  both  what  it  is,  and  in  what  part  of  the  ftate  it 
refides.  Audit  feems  to  me,  faid  he,  to  be  fufficiently  defcribed.  But 
furely  as  to  fortitude,  at  leaft,  it  is  no  difficult  matter,  both  to  find  out 
itfelf,  and  the  particular  part  of  the  city  in  which  it  refides,  on  account 
of  which  virtue  the  city  is  denominated  brave.  As  how  ?  Doth  any 
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one,  laid  I,  call  a  city  brave  or  cowardly,  with  reference  to  any  other  than 
that  particular  part  of  it  which  makes  war  and  fights  in  its  defence  ?  No 
one,  laid  he,  calls  it  fuch,  with  reference  to  any  other  part.  For  I  do  not 
think,  faid  1,  that  the  other  tribes  who  are  in  it,  whether  they  be  cowardly 
or  brave,  have  power  to  render  the  city  either  the  one  or  the  other.  No, 
indeed.  The  city  then  is  brave  likewife  in  one  particular  part  of  itlelf, 
becaufe  it  has  within  it  a  power  of  luch  a  nature  as  fhall  always  preferve. 
their  opinions  about  things  which  are  dreadful,  that  they  are  both  thefe  very 
things,  and  of  the  very  fame  kind  which  the  lawgiver  inculcated  on  them 
in  their  education  ?  Do  not  you  call  this  fortitude  r  I  have  not,  faid  he, 
entirely  comprehended  what  you  fay  but  tell  it  over  again.  1  call  for¬ 
titude,  laid  I,  a  certain  prefervative.  What  fort  of  prefervative  ?  'A  prefer- 
vative  of  opinion  formed  by  law  in  a  courfe  of  education  about  things  which 
are  dreadful,  what  thefe  are,  and  of  what  kind:  I  called  it  a  prefervative  at  all 
times,  becaule  they  were  to  retain  it  in  pains  and  in  pleafures,  in  defires 
and  fears,  and  never  to  call  it  off  ;  and,  if  you  are  willing,  I  fhall  liken  it  to 
what  in  my  opinion  it  bears  a  near  rel'emblance.  I  am  willing.  Do  not 
you  know  then,  faid  I,  that  the  dyers,  when  they  want  to  dye  their  wool, 
fo  as  to  be  of  a  purple  colour,  out  of  all  the  colours  they  firft  make  choice 
of  the  white  ;  and  then,  with  no  trifling  apparatus,  they  prepare  and  manage 
it,  fo  as  befl  of  all  to  take  on  the  pureft  colour,  and  thus  they  dye  it ;  and 
whatever  is  tinged  in  this  manner  is  of  an  indelible  dye  ;  and  no  wafhing, 
either  without  or  with  foap,  is  able  to  take  away  the  pure  colour  :  but 
fuch  wool  as  is  not  managed  in  this  manner,  you  know  what  fort  it  proves, 
whether  one  is  dyeing  other  colours,  or  this,  without  the  due  preparation 
beforehand.  I  know,  faid  he,  that  they  are  eafily  wafhen  out,  and  are 
ridiculous.  Imagine  then,  that  we  too,  according  to  our  ability,  were 
aiming  at  fuch  a  thing  as  this,  when  we  were  choofing  out  our  foldiers, 
and  were  intruding  them  in  mufic  and  gymnaffic :  and  do  not  imagine 
we  had  any  thing  elfe  in  view,  but  that,  in  obedience  to  us,  they  fhould  in 
the  befl  manner  imbibe  the  laws  as  a  colour ;  in  order  that  their  opinion 
about  what  is  dreadful,  and  about  other  things,  might  be  indelible,  both  by 
means  of  natural  temper  and  fuitable  education  :  and  that  thefe  wafhes, 
however  powerful  in  effacing,  may  not  be  able  to  wafh  away  their  dye, 
pleafure,  which  is  more  powerful  in  effecting  this  than  all  foap  and  allies, 
6  pain 
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pain  and  fear,  and  deftre,  which  exceed  every  other  cofmetic.  Such  a 
power  now,  and  perpetual  prefervation  of  right  opinion,  and  fuch  as  is 
according  to  law,  about  things  which  are  dreadful,  and  which  are  not, 
1  call  and  conflitute  fortitude,  unlefs  you  offer  fomething  elfe.  But  I 
offer,  faid  he,  nothing  elfe  :  for  you  feem  to  me  to  reckon  that  fuch  right 
opinion  of  thefe  things,  as  arifes  without  education,  is  both  favage  and 
fervile,  and  not  at  all  according  to  law,  and  you  call  it  fomething  elfe  than 
fortitude.  You  fay  moft  true,  faid  I.  I  admit  then,  that  this  is  fortitude. 
Admit  it  further,  faid  I,  to  be  political  fortitude,  and  you  fhall  admit 
rightly  :  but,  if  you  pleafe,  we  fhall  inquire  about  it  more  perfedtly  another 
time  ;  for,  at  prefent,  it  is  not  this,  but  juftice  we  were  feeking  ;  and  with 
regard  to  the  inquiry  concerning  this,  it  has,  in  my  opinion,  been  carried 
far  enough.  You  fpeak  very  well,  faid  he.  There  yet  remain,  faid  I, 
two  things  in  the  city  which  we  muft  fearch  out :  both  temperance,  and 
that  for  the  fake  of  which  we  have  been  fearching  after  all  the  reft,  to  wit, 
juftice.  By  all  means.  How  now  can  we  find  out  juftice,  that  we  may 
not  be  further  troubled  about  temperance  ?  I  truly  neither  know,  faid  he, 
nor  do  I  wifh  it  to  appear  hrft,  if  we  are  to  difmifs  altogether  the  con- 
fideration  of  temperance  ;  hut,  if  you  pleafe  to  gratify  me,  confider  this 
before  the  other.  I  am  indeed  pleafed,  faid  I,  if  I  be  not  doing  an  injury. 
Confider  then,  faid  he.  We  muft  confider,  replied  I;  and  as  it  appears 
from  this  point  of  view,  it  feems  to  refemble  a  certain  fymphony  and 
harmony  more  than  thofe  things  formerly  mentioned.  How  ?  Temper¬ 
ance,  faid  I,  is  fomehow  a  certain  ornament,  and  a  government,  as  they 
fay,  of  certain  pleafures  and  defires  ;  and  to  appear  fuperior  to  onefelf,  I 
know  not  how,  and  other  fuch  things,  are  mentioned  as  veftiges  of  it; 
are  they  not?  Thefe  are  the  principal  veftiges  of  it,  faid  he.  Is  not  then 
the  expreffion,  ‘fuperior  to  onefelf,’  ridiculous?  For  he  who  is  fuperior  to 
himfelf  muft  fomehow  be  likewife  inferior  to  himfelf,  and  the  inferior 
be  the  fuperior ;  for  the  fame  perfon  is  fpoken  of  in  all  thefe  cafes.  Why 
not?  But  to  me,  faid  I,  the  expreffion  feems  to  denote,  that  in  the  fame 
man,  with  refpedt  to  his  foul,  there  is  one  part  better,  and  another  worfe  ; 
and  that  when  the  part  more  excellent  in  his  nature  is  that  which  governs 
the  inferior  part,  this  is  called  being  fuperior  to  himfelf,  and  expreftes  a 
commendation  ;  but  when  through  ill  education,  or  any  kind  of  converfe, 
a.  that 
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that  better  part,  which  is  fmaller,  is  conquered  bv  the  crowd,  the  worfe 
part ;  this,  by  way  of  reproach,  both  expreffes  blame,  and  denotes  the 
perfon  thus  affected  to  be  inferior  to  himfelf,  and  altogether  licentious. 
So  it  appears,  faid  he.  Obferve  then,  laid  I,  our  new  city,  and  you  lhall 
find  one  of  thefe  in  it:  for  you  will  own,  it  may  juftly  be  faid  to  be  fuperior 
to  itfelf,  if,  where  the  better  part  governs  the  worfe,  that  flate  is  faid  to  be 
temperate,  and  fuperior  to  itfelf.  I  obferve,  faid  he,  and  you  fay  true. 
And  furely  one  may  find  a  great  many  and  various  defires  and  pleafures 
and  pains  more  efpecially  among  children  and  women  and  domeftics,  and 
among  the  greateft  and  moll  depraved  part  of  thofe  who  are  called  free. 
It  is  perfedtly  fo.  But  the  fimple  and  the  moderate  defires,  and  fuch  as  are 
led  by  intelleft,  and  the  judgment  of  right  opinion,  you  will  meet  with 
both  in  the  few,  and  thofe  of  the  belt  natural  temper,  and  of  the  beft  edu¬ 
cation.  True,  faid  he.  And  do  not  you  fee  thofe  things  in  our  city,  that 
there  too  the  defires  of  the  many,  and  of  the  bafer  part,  are  governed  by 
the  defires  and  by  the  prudence  of  the  fmaller  and  more  moderate  part  ? 
I  fee  it,  faid  he.  If  then  any  city  ought  to  be  called  fuperior  to  pleafures 
and  defires,  and  to  itfelf,  this  one  is  to  be  called  fo.  By  all  means,  faid  he. 
And  is  it  not  on  all  thefe  accounts  temperate?  Very  much  fo,  faid  he. 
And  if,  in  any  other  city,  there  is  the  fame  opinion  in  the  governors  and 
the  governed  about  this  point,  who  ought  to  govern,  it  is  to  be  found  in 
this,  do  not  you  think  fo  ?  I  am  ftrongly  of  that  opinion.  In  whom  then 
of  the  citizens  will  you  lay  that  temperance  refides,  when  they  are  thus 
affected,  in  the  governors,  or  the  governed  ?  In  both  of  them  fomehow, 
faid  he.  You  fee  then,  faid  I,  that  we  juftly  conje&ured  of  late,  that  tem¬ 
perance  refembles  a  kind  of  harmony.  For  what?  Becaufe  not  as  forti¬ 
tude  and  wifdom,  which  refide  each  of  them  in  a  certain  part,  the  one  of 
them  making  the  city  wife,  and  the  other  courageous,  not  after  this 
manner  doth  it  render  the  city  temperate  ;  but  it  is  naturally  diffufed 
through  the  whole,  conne£ting  the  weakeft,  and  thofe  in  the  middle,  all  in 
one  fymphony,  either  as  to  wifdom  if  you  will,  or  if  you  will  in  ftrength, 
or  in  fubftance,  or  in  any  other  of  thofe  things  ;  fo  that  moft  juftly  may 
we  fay,  that  this  concord  is  temperance  :  a  fymphony  of  that  which  is 
naturally  the  wmrfe  and  the  better  part,  with  reference  to  this,  which  of 
them  ought  to  govern  in  the  city,  and  in  every  individual.  I  am  entirely, 
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faid  he,  of  the  fame  opinion.  Be  it  fo  then,  faid  I.  There  are  now  three 
things  in  the  city,  it  would  feem,  clearly  difcovered  :  but  with  refpedt 
to  that  other  fpecies  which  remains,  by  which  the  city  partakes  of  virtue  ; 
what  at  all  can  it  be  ?  Is  it  not  plain  that  it  is  juftice  ?  It  is  plain.  Ought 
we  not  now,  Glauco,  like  fome  huntsmen,  to  furround  the  thicket,  care¬ 
fully  attending  left  juftice  fomehow  efcape,  and,  difappearing,  remain  un~ 
difcovered  ?  For  it  is  plain  that  fhe  is  fomewhere  here.  Look,  therefore, 
and  be  eager  to  perceive  her,  if  any  how  you  fee  her  fooner  than  I,  and. 
point  her  out  to  me.  I  with  I  could,  faid  he;  but  if  you  employ  me  as  an 
attendant  rather,  and  one  who  is  able  to  perceive  what  is  pointed  out  to 
him,  you  will  treat  me  perfeftly  well.  Follow,  faid  I,  after  you  have 
offered  prayers  along  with  me.  I  will  do  fo ;  only,  faid  he,  lead  you  the 
way.  To  me  this  feems,  faid  I,  to  be  a  place  fomehow  of  difficult  accefs, 
and  (hady  :  It  is  therefore  dark,  and  difficult  to  be  fcrutinized  ;  we  muft 
however  go  on.  We  muft  go,  faid  he.  I  then  perceiving,  faid,  lb  !  Io  l 
Glauco,  we  feem  to  have  fomewhat  which  appears  to  be  a  footftep  ;  and  I 
imagine  that  fomething  ffiall  not  very  long  efcape  us.  You  tell  good 
news,  faid  he.  We  are  truly,  faid  I,  of  a  flow  difpofition.  As  how?  It 
appears,  O  bluffed  man  1  to  have  been  long  fince  rolling  at  our  feet,  from 
the  beginning,  and  we  perceived  it  not,  but  made  the  moft  ridiculous  figure, 
like  thofe  who  feek  fometimes  for  what  they  have  in  their  hand  ;  fo  we 
did  not  perceive  it,  but  were  looking  fomewhere  off  at  a  diftance,  and  in 
this  way  perhaps  it  efcaped  us.  How  do  you  fay  ?  replied  he..  Thus,  faid 
I,  that  we  feem  to  me  to  have  been  fpeaking  and  hearing  of  it  long  fince,. 
and  not  to  underhand  ourfelves,  that  in  fome  meafure  we  expreffed  it.  A 
long  preamble,  faid  he,  to  one  who  is  eager  to  hear.  Hear  then,  faid  I,  if  I 
fay  any  thing.  For  that  which  we  at  firft  eftablifhed,  when  we  regulated 
the  city,  as  what  ought  always  to  be  done,  that,  as  it  appears  to  me, 
or  a  fpecies  of  it,  is  juftice.  For  we  fomewhere  eftablifhed  it,  and  often 
fpoke  of  it,  if  you  remember  ;  that  every  one  ought  to  apply  himfelf  to  one 
thing,  relating  to  the  city,  to  which  his  genius  was  naturally  moft  adapted. 
We  did  fpeak  of  it.  And  that  to  do  one’s  own  affairs,  and  not  to  be  prag¬ 
matical,  is  juftice.  This  we  have  both  heard  from  many  others,  and  have 
often  fpoken  of  it  ourfelves.  We  have  indeed  fpoken  of  it.  This  then, 
friend,  faid  I,  appears  to  be  in  a  certain  manner  juftice ;  to  do  one’s  own 
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affairs.  Do  you  know  whence  I  conjecture  this?  No;  but  tell,  faid  he.  Befides 
thole  things  vve  have  already  conlidered  in  the  city,  viz.  temperance,  fortitude, 
and  wifdom;  this,  faid  I,  feems  to  remain,  which  gives  power  to  all  thefe,  both 
to  have  a  being  in  the  State,  and,  whilft  they  exift  in  it,  to  afford  it  fafety  ; 
and  we  faid  too,  that  juftice  would  be  that  which  would  remain,  if  we  found 
the  other  three.  There  is  neceffity  for  it,  faid  he.  But  if, faid  I,  it  be  neceffary 
to  judge  which  of  thefe,  when  fubfifting  in  the  city,  (hall  in  the  greateft 
meafure  render  it  good  ;  it  would  be  difficult  to  determine  whether  the 
agreement  between  the  governors  and  the  governed,  or  the  maintaining  of 
found  opinion  by  the  foldiers  about  what  things  are  dreadful,  and  what  are 
not ;  or  wifdom  and  guardianship  in  the  rulers  ;  or  whether  this,  when  it 
exifts  in  the  city,  renders  it  in  the  greateft  meafure  good,  viz.  when  child 
and  woman,  bond  and  free,  artificer,  magistrate  and  SubjeCt,  when  every 
one  does  their  own  affairs,  and  is  not  pragmatical.  It  is  difficult  to  deter¬ 
mine,  faid  he:  How  Should  it  not  be  fo  ?  This  power  then,  by  which  every 
one  in  the  city  performs  his  own  office,  is  co-rival  it  feems  for  the  per¬ 
fection  of  the  city,  along  with  its  wifdom,  temperance,  and  fortitude. 
Extremely  fo,  faid  he.  Will  you  not  then  constitute  juftice  to  be  this 
co-rival  with  thefe,  for  the  perfection  of  the  city  ?  By  all  means.  Confider 
it  likewife  in  this  manner,  whether  it  Shall  thus  appear  to  you.  Will  you 
enjoin  the  rulers  to  give  juft  decifions  in  judgment  ?  Why  not  ?  But  will 
they  give  juft  judgment,  if  they  aim  at  any  thing  preferable  to  this,  that  no 
one  Shall  have  what  belongs  to  others,  nor  be  deprived  of  his  own?  No; 
but  they  can  only  give  juft  judgment,  when  they  aim  at  this.  And  do 
they  not  aim  at  this  as  being  juft  ?  Yes.  And  thus  juftice  is  acknowledged 
to  be  the  habitual  practice  of  one’s  own  proper  and  natural  work.  It  is 
fo.  See  then  if  you  agree  with  me.  If  a  carpenter  take  in  hand  to  do 
the  work  of  a  Shoemaker,  or  a  Shoemaker  the  work  of  a  carpenter,  or 
exchange  either  their  utenfils  or  prices;  or  if  the  fame  man  take  in  hand 
to  do  both,  and  all  elfe  be  exchanged  ;  do  you  imagine  the  ftate  would  be 
anyway  greatly  injured?  Not  very  much,  faid  he.  But  I  imagine,  that 
when  one  who  is  a  craftsman,  or  who  is  born  to  any  lucrative  employment. 
Shall  afterwards,  being  puffed  up  by  riches,  by  the  mob,  or  by  Strength,  or 
any  other  fuch  thing,  attempt  to  go  into  the  rank  of  counfellor  and  guardian, 
when  unworthy  of  it ;  and  when  thefe  Shall  exchange  utenfils  and  rewards 
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with  one  another;  or  when  the  fame  man  lhall  take  in  hand  to  do  all  thefe 
things  at  once  ;  then  I  imagine  you  will  be  of  opinion  that  this  interchange 
of  thefe  things,  and  this  variety  of  employments  pra&iled  by  one,  is  the 
deftru&ion  of  the  hate.  By  all  means-  Pragmaticalnefs  then  in  thefe 
three  fpecies,  and  their  change  into  one  another,  is  the  greateft  hurt  to  the 
Bate,  and  may  moft  juBlv  be  called  its  depravity.  It  may  fo  truly.  But 
will  not  you  fay  that  injuBice  is  the  greateB  ill  of  the  Bate?  Why  not  f 
This  then  is  injuBice.  But  let  us  again  fpeak  of  it  in  this  manner.  When 
the  craftsman,  the  auxiliary  and  the  guardian-band  do  their  proper  work, 
each  of  them  doing  their  own  work  in  the  city  ;  this  is  the  contrary  of  the 
other,  that  is  juBice,  and  renders  the  city  juB.  It  feems  to  me,  laid  he,  to 
be  no  otherwife  than  thus.  But  let  us  not,  laid  I,  affirm  it  very  Brongly  i 
but  if  it  lhall  be  allowed  us  that  this  fpecies  of  thefe,  when  it  enters  into  any 
individual,  is  likewife  juBice  in  him,  we  lhall  then  be  agreed;  (for  what  lhall 
we  fay?)  if  not,  we  lhall  confider  fomething  elfe.  But  now  let  us  linilh  that 
peculation,  whichwe  thought  proper,  when  we  judged  that,  if  we  attempted 
firB  to  contemplate  juBice  in  l'ome  of  the  greater  objedls  which  poifefs  it,  it 
would  more  eafily  be  feen  in  one  man  ;  and  a  city  appeared  to  us  to  be  the 
moB  proper  objefl  of  this  kind.  And  fo  we  eBabliffied  the  very  beB  we 
could,  well  knowing  that  juBice  would  be  in  a  good  one.  Let  us  now 
transfer  and  apply  to  a  fmgle  perfon  what  has  there  appeared  to  us  with 
refpedt  to  a  whole  citv  :  and,  if  the  fame  things  correlpond,  it  lhall  be 
well  ;  but,  if  any  thing  different  appear  in  the  individual,  going  back 
again  to  the  city,  we  lhall  put  it  to  the  proof ;  and,  inffantly  confidering 
them,  when  placed  by  one  another,  and  ffriking  them,  we  lhall  make 
juBice  Ihine  out  as  from  flints  ;  and,  when  it  is  become  manifeff,  we  lhall 
lirmly  eflablilh  it  among  ourfelves.  You  fay  quite  in  the  right  way,  faid 
he,  and  we  muff  do  fo.  Why  then,  laid  I,  when  we  denominate  any 
thing  the  fame,  though  different  in  degrees,  is  it  diflimilar  in  that  relpe<5t 
in  which  we  call  it  the  fame,  or  is  it  limilar?  It  is  limilar,  laid  he.  The 
juB  man  then,  faid  I,  will  differ  nothing  from  the  juB  city,  according  to 
the  idea  of  juBice,  but  will  be  fimilar  to  it.  He  will  be  fimilar  to  it,  faid 
he.  But  indeed  with  refpeft  to  this  inquiry,  the  city  at  leaff  appeared  then 
to  be  juft,  when  the  three  fpecies  of  difpofitions  in  it  did  each  of  them  its 
own  work,  viz.  the  temperate,  the  brave,  and  the  wife,  by  virtue  of  their 
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own  proper  natures,  and  not  according  to  any  other  affections  and  habits. 
True,  faid  he.  And  ffiall  we  not,  friend,  judge  it  proper,  that  the  indi¬ 
vidual,  who  has  in  his  foul  the  fame  principles  (viz.  temperance,  forti¬ 
tude,  wifdom),  (hall,  from  having  the  fame  affections  with  thofe  in  the 
city,  be  called  by  the  fame  names?  By  all  means,  faid  he.  We  have 
again,  O  wonderful  man  I  fallen  into  no  mean  fpeculation  concerning  the 
foul ;  whether  it  contain  in  itfelf  thofe  three  principles  or  not.  Into  no 
mean  one,  as  I  imagine,  faid  he.  And  it  is  likely,  Socrates,  that  the 
common  faying  is  true,  that  things  excellent  are  difficult.  It  appears  fo, 
faid  I.  But  know  well,  Glauco,  that,  according  to  my  opinion,  we  fhall 
never  comprehend  this  matter  accurately,  in  the  methods  we  are  now  ufing 
in  thefe  reafonings,  for  the  road  leading  to  it  is  greater  and  longer  :  we 
may  however,  it  is  likely,  fpeak  of  it  in  fuch  a  manner  as  may  be  worthy 
of  our  former  difquifitions  and  fpeculations.  Is  not  that  defirable?  faid  he. 
This  would  fatisfy  me  for  my  own  part,  at  prefent,  at  leafl.  This,  faid  I, 
fhall  to  me  too  be  quite  fufficient.  Do  not  then  give  over,  faid  he,  but 
purfue  your  inquiry.  Are  we  not,  then,  under  a  neceffity,  faid  I,  of 
acknowledging  that  there  are  in  every  one  of  us  the  fame  forms  and 
manners  which  are  in  the  city  ?  for  from  no  where  elfe  did  they  arrive 
thither.  For  it  were  ridiculous  if  one  fhould  imagine  that  the  irafcible 
difpofition  did  not  arife  from  the  individuals  in  cities,  who  have  this 
blemifh,  as  thofe  of  Thrace,  Scythia,  and,  in  fome  meafure,  almoft  all 
the  higher  region  ;  and  the  fame  thing  may  be  laid  with  refpeCt  to  the  love 
of  learning,  which  one  may  chiefly  afcribe  to  this  country ;  or  with 
reference  to  the  love  of  riches,  which  we  may  fay  prevailed  efpecially 
among  the  Phoenicians  and  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt.  Very  much  fo,  faid 
he.  This  then  is  fo,  faid  I ;  nor  is  it  difficult  to  be  known.  No,  indeed. 
But  this  is  difficult  to  determine,  whether  we  perform  each  of  thefe  by  the 
fame  power ;  or,  as  they  are  three,  we  perform  one  by  one  power,  and 
another  by  another ;  that  is,  we  learn  by  one,  we  are  angry  by  another, 
and  by  a  certain  third  we  defire  thofe  pleafures  relating  to  nutrition  and 
propagation,  and  the  other  pleafures  of  affinity  to  thefe.  Or  do  we,  in 
each  of  thefe,  when  we  apply  to  them,  a£t  with  the  whole  foul  ?  Thefe 
things  are  difficult  to  be  determined  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  fubjeft.  So 
it  feems  to  me,  faid  he.  Let  us  then,  in  this  manner,  attempt  to  deter- 
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mine  thefe  things,  whether  they  are  the  fame  with  one  another,  or 
different.  How  are  we  to  do  it  r  It  is  plain,  that  one  and  the  fame  thing 
cannot,  at  one  and  the  fame  time,  do  or  lnffer  contrary  things  in  the  lame 
refpeft,  and  with  reference  to  the  fame  objedt ;  fo  that,  if  we  anywhere 
find  thefe  circumflances  exiHing  among  them,  we  fhall  know  that  it  was 
not  one  and  the  fame  thing,  but  feveral.  Be  it  fo.  Confider  then  what  I 
am  faying.  Proceed,  replied  he.  Is  it  poffible  for  the  fame  thing  to  hand 
and  to  be  moved  at  once  in  the  fame  refpedt  ?  By  no  means.  Let  us 
determine  this  more  accurately  if  ill ;  led,  as  we  proceed,  we  be  any  way 
uncertain  about  it.  For,  if  one  fhould  fay  that  when  a  man  Hands,  yet 
moves  his  hands  and  his  head,  that  the  fame  perfon  at  once  Hands  and  is 
moved,  we  fhould  not,  I  imagine,  think  it  proper  to  fpeak  in  this  manner; 
but  that  one  part  of  him  Hood,  and  another  part  was  moved.  Should  we 
not  (peaking  this  manner  ?  In  this  manner.  But  if  one  who  fays  thefe 
things  fhould,  in  a  more  jocofe  humour  ltill,  and  facetioufly  cavilling, 
allege  that  tops  Hand  wholly,  and  are  at  the  fame  time  moved  ,  when 
their  centre  is  fixed  on  one  point,  and  they  are  whirled  about, — or  that 
any  thing  elfe  going  round  in  a  circle  in  the  fame  pofition  doth  this, — we 
fhould  not  admit  it,  as  it  is  not  in  the  fame  refpedt  that  they  Hand  Hill  and 
are  moved  :  but  we  fhould  fay,  that  they  have  in  them  the  Hraight  line 
and  the  peripherv  ;  and  that,  with  relation  to  the  Hraight  line,  they  Hood  ; 
(for  towards  no  fide  they  declined) ;  but  with  relation  to  the  periphery, 
they  moved  in  a  circle.  But,  when  its  perpendicularity  declines  either  to 
the  right  or  left  hand,  forwards  or  backwards,  whilfl  it  is  at  the  fame  time 
whirling  round  ;  then  in  no  refpedl  doth  it  Hand.  Very  right,  faid  he. 
Nothing  then  of  this  kind  fhall  move  us,  when  it  is  faid  :  nor  fhall  any 
one  perfuade  us,  as  if  any  thing,  being  one  and  the  fame  thing,  could  do 
and  buffer  contraries  at  one  and  the  fame  time,  with  reference  to  the  fame 
objedl,  and  in  the  fame  refpedl.  He  fhall  not  perfuade  me,  faid  he.  But 
however,  faid  I,  that  we  may  not  be  obliged  to  be  tedious  in  going  over 
all  thefe  quibbles,  and  in  evincing  them  to  be  falfe,  let  us  proceed  on  this 
fuppofition,  that  fo  it  is  ;  after  we  have  agreed  that,  if  at  any  time  thefe 
things  appear  otherwife  than  as  we  now  fettle  them,  we  fhall  yield  up 
again  all  we  fhall  gain  by  it.  It  is  neceffary,  faid  he,  to  do  fo.  Would 
not  you  then,  faid  I,  deem  thefe  things  among  thofe  which  are  opposite  to 
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one  another  ;  whether  they  be  adtions  or  pafiions,  for  in  this  there  is  no 
difference  ;  to  aflent,  to  wit,  and  to  diffent,  to  defire  to  obtain  a  thing, 
and  to  rejedt  it ;  to  bring  towards  onefeif,  and  to  pufii  away  ?  I  would 
deem  thefe,  faid  he,  among  the  things  which  are  oppofite  to  each  other. 
What  then,  faid  I,  with  refpect  to  thirff ing,  to  hungering,  and  in  general 
with  refpedi:  to  all  the  paffions  ;  and  further,  to  defire,  to  will,  and  all 
thefe,  may  they  not  fomehow  be  placed  among  thofe  fpecies  which  have 
now  been  mentioned  ?  As  for  example,  will  you  not  always  fay  that  the 
foul  of  one  who  has  defire  goes  out  after  that  which  it  defires,  or  brings 
near  to  it  that  which  it  wifhes  to  have  ?  Or  again,  in  fo  far  as  it  wants 
fomething  to  be  afforded  it,  like  one  who  only  fees  an  objedt,  that  it 
intimates  by  figns,  to  have  it  brought  near,  defiring  the  adtual  pofTeffion  of 
it  ?  I  would  fay  fo.  But  what,  to  be  unwilling,  not  to  with,  nor  to  defire, 
fihall  we  not  deem  thefe  of  the  fame  kind,  as  to  pufh  away  from  the  foul, 
and  drive  off,  and  every  thing  elfe  which  is  oppofite  to  the  former  ?  Why 
not  h  This  being  the  cale,  (hall  we  fay  there  is  a  certain  fpecies  of  the 
defires  ?  and  that  the  mofl  confpicuous  are  thofe  which  we  call  third: 
and  hunger?  We  fhall  fay  fo,  replied  he.  Is  not  the  one  the  defire  of 
drinking,  and  the  other  of  eating  ?  Yes..  Is  it  then,  when  confidered  as 
third:,  a  defire  in  the  foul  of  fomething  further  than  of  drink  ?  It  is 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  third:.  Is  there  then  a  third  of  a  hot  drink, 
or  of  a  cold,  of  much  or  of  little,  or  in  fhort  of  fome  particular  kind  of 
drink  ?  for,  if  there  be  any  heat  accompanying  the  third,  it  readily 
occafions  a  defire  of  a  cold  drink;  but  if  cold  accompanies  it,  then  there  is 
excited  a  defire  of  a  warm  drink:  if  the  third  be  great,  through  many 
circumdances,  it  occafions  a  defire  of  much  drink,  but  if  final! ,  a  defire  of 
a  little  drink  :  but  the  defire  itfelf  to  third  never  creates  the  defire  of  any 
thing  elfe,  but  of  drink  itfelf,  as  its  nature  prompts  ;  and  in  like  manner  of 
the  appetite  of  hunger  with  relation  to  meat.  T  hus  every  define,  faid  he,  in 
itfelf,  is  of  that  alone  of  which  it  is  the  defil  e  ;  but  to  be  a  defire  of  fuch  or 
fuch  a  particular  fpecies, are  adventitious  circumdances.  Let  not  thenanyone, 
faid  I,  create  us  any  trouble,  as  if  we  were  inadvertent ;  that  no  one  defired 
drink,  but  good  drink;  or  meat,  but  good  meat  :  for  indeed  all  men  defire 
that  which  is  good.  If  then  third  be  a  defire,  it  is  of  what  is  good;  whether 
it  be  of  drink,  or  of  whatever  elfe  it  is  the  defire.  And  in  the  fame  way  of 
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ail  the  other  defires.  Perhaps,  replied  he,  the  man  who  fhonld  mention 
thefe  things  would  feem  to  fay  fomething  material.  But  however,  faid  I, 
whatever  things  are  of  fuch  a  nature  as  to  belong  to  any  genus,  have  a 
^general  reference  to  the  genus  ;  but  each  particular  of  thefe  refers  to  a 
particular  fpecies  of  that  genus.  I  have  not  underflood  you,  faid  he.  Have 
you  not  underflood,  faid  f,  that  greater  is  of  fuch  a  kind  as  to  be  greater 
than  fomewhat  ?  Yes,  indeed.  Is  it  not  greater  than  the  leffer  ?  Yes. 
And  that  which  is  coniiderably  greater  than  that  which  is  confiderably 
leffer;  is  it  not?  Yes.  And  that  which  was  formerly  greater  than  that 
which  was  formerly  leffer  ;  and  that  which  is  to  be  greater  than  that  which 
is  to  be  leffer  ?  What  elle  ?  faid  he.  And  after  the  fame  manner,  what 
is  more  numerous  with  refpedt  to  what  is  lei's  numerous,  and  what  is  double 
with  reference  to  what  is  half,  and  all  fuch  like  things  ;  and  further,  what 
is  heavier  with  refpefl  to  lighter,  and  fwifter  to  flower,  and  further  flill, 
hot  to  cold  ;  and  all  fuch  like  things,  are  they  not  after  •  this  manner? 
Entirely  fo.  But  what  as  to  the  fciences  ?  Is  not  the  cafe  the  fame  ?  For, 
fcience  itfclf  is  the  fcience  of  learning  itfelf,  or  of  whatever  elfe  you  think 
proper  to  make  it  the  fcience  :  but  a  certain  particular  fcience,  and  of  fuch  a 
particular  kind,  refers  to  a  certain  particular  objedl,  and  of  fuch  a  kind. 
What  I  mean  is  this.  After  the  fcience  of  building  houfes  arofe,  did  it  not 
feparate  from  other  fciences,  fo  as  to  be  called  architecture?  What  elfe?  Was 
it  not  from  its  being  of  fuch  a  kind  as  none  of  others  were  ?  Yes.  Was  it 
not  then  from  its  being  the  art  of  fuch  a  particular  thing,  that  itfelf  became 
fuch  a  particular  art  ?  And  all  other  arts  and  fciences  in  like  manner  ?  They 
are  fo.  Allow  then,  faid  I,  that  this  is  what  I  wanted  to  exprefs,  if  you 
have  now  underftood  it ;  -where  things  are  confidered  as  having  reference  to 
other  things,  generals  alone  refer  to  generals,  and  particulars  to  particulars. 
I  do  not  however  fay  that  the  fcience  altogether  refembles  that  of  which  it 
is  the  fcience  ;  (as  if,  for  example,  the  fcience  of  healthy  and  fickly  were 
itielf  healthy  and  fickly  ;  or  that  the  fcience  of  good  and  evil  were  it¬ 
felf  good  and  evil.)  But  as  fcience  is  not  conftituted  the  fcience  of 
that  thing  in  general  of  which  it  is  the  fcience,  but  only  of  a  certain 
quality  of  it  (to  wit,  of  its  healthy  and  fickly  Hate),  fo  itfelf  comes  to  be 
a  certain  particular  fcience  ;  and  this  caufes  it  to  be  called  no  longer 
Pimply  a  fcience,  but  the  medicinal  fcience  ;  the  particular  fpecies  to  which 
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it  belongs  being  fuperadded.  I  have  underdood  yon,  faid  he,  and  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  me  to  be  fo.  But  will  not  you,  faid  I,  make  third;  now,  what¬ 
ever  it  be,  to  be  one  of  thofe  things  which  refpedt  fomewhat  elfe,  confi- 
dered  as  what  it  is,  and  it  is  furely  third  ?  I  will,  faid  he,  and  it  refpe<51s 
drink.  And  does  not  a  particular  third  delire  a  particular  drink  ?  But 
third  in  general  is  neither  of  much  nor  of  little,  nor  of  good  nor  bad, 
nor,  in  one  word,  of  any  particular  kind  ;  but  of  drink  in  general  alone 
is  third  in  general  naturally  the  defile.  Entirely  fo,  indeed.  The  foul  of 
the  man  then  who  thirds,  fo  far  as  he  thirds,  inclines  for  nothing  further 
than  to  drink  ;  this  he  defires,  to  this  he  hadens.  It  is  plain.  If  then  at 
any  time  any  thing  draw  back  the  thirding  foul,  it  mud  be  fome  dif¬ 
ferent  part  of  it  from  that  which  thirds,  and  leads  it  as  a  wild  bead  to 
drink  :  for,  have  we  not  faid  that  it  is  impoffible  for  the  fame  thing,  in 
the  fame  refpe&s,  and  with  the  fame  parts  of  it,  to  do  at  once  contrary 
things  ?  It  is  indeed  impoffible.  In  the  fame  manner,  I  imagine,  as  it  is  not 
proper  to  fay  of  an  archer,  that  his  hands  at  once  pulli  out  and  likewife  pull 
in  the  bow ;  but  that  the  one  hand  is  that  which  pufhes  our,  and  the  other  that 
which  pulls  in.  Entirely  fo,  faid  he.  But  whether  may  we  fay,  that  there  are 
fome  who  when  athird  are  not  willing  to  drink  ?  Yes,  indeed,  faid  he,  there 
are  many,  and  many  times  that  is  the  cafe.  What  now,  faid  I,  may  one 
fay  of  thefe  perfons  ?  Might  it  not  be  faid,  that  there  was  in  their  foul 
fomewhat  prompting  them  to  drink,  and  likewife  lomething  hindering 
them,  different  from  the  other,  and  fuperior  to  the  prompting  principle  ? 
It  feems  fo  to  me,  faid  he.  Does  not  then  the  redraining  principle  arife 
from  reafon  when  it  arifes ;  but  thofe  which  puds,  and  drive  forwards, 
proceed  from  paffions  and  difeafes  ?  It  appears  fo.  We  fhall  then,  faid  I, 
not  unreafonably  account  thefe  to  be  two,  and  different  from  one  another  ; 
calling  the  one  part  which  reafons,  the  rational  part  of  the  foul ;  but 
that  part  with  which  it  loves,  and  hungers,  and  thirds,  and  thofe  other 
appetites,  the  irrational  and  concupifcible  part,  the  friend  of  certain  gra¬ 
tifications  and  plealures.  We  fhall  not,  faid  he  ;  but  we  mav  mod  reafon- 
ably  confider  them  in  this  light.  .Let  thefe  then,  faid  I,  be  allowed  to  be 
didindt  fpecies  in  the  foul.  But  as  to  that  of  anger,  is  it  a  third  princi¬ 
ple,  or  has  it  affinity  to  one  of  thofe  two  ?  Perhaps  it  has,  faid  he,  to  ^he 
concupifcible  part.  But  1  believe,  faid  I,  what  I  have  fomewhere  heard, 
vol.  I.  20  how 
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how  that  Leontius,  the  fon  of  Aglaion,  as  he  returned  from  the  Pyraeum* 
perceived  fome  dead  bodies  lying  in  the  fewer,  below  the  outfide  of  the 
north  wall,  and  had  both  a  defire  to  look  at  them,  and  at  the  fame  time 
was  averfe  from  it,  and  turned  himfelf  away  ;  and  for  a  while  he  ftrug- 
gled  with  his  defire,  and  covered  his  eyes  ;  but,  at  laft,  being  overcome 
by  his  appetite,  with  eager  eyes,  running  towards  the  dead  bodies,  Lo 
now,  laid  he,  you  wretched  eyes  !  glut  yourfelves  with  this  fine  fpeflacle. 
I  too,  laid  he,  have  heard  it.  This  fpeecb  now,,  faid  I,  fhows  that  anger 
fometimes  oppofes  the  appetites,  as  being  different  one  from  another.  It 
fhows  it,  indeed,  faid  he.  And  do  not  we  often  perceive,  faid  I,  when 
the  appetites  compel  any  one  contrary  to  real'on,  that  he  reproaches 
himfelf,  and  is  angry  at  the  compelling  principle  within  him  ?  And  when 
the  rational  and  concupifcible  are  in  a  ftate  of  fedition,  anger  in  fuch  a> 
perfon  becomes  as  it  were  an  ally  to  reafon  :  but  when  the  appetite  goes 
along  with  reafon,  then  anger  gives  no  oppofition.  You  will  fay,  I  ima¬ 
gine,  that  you  have  perceived  nothing  of  this  kind  in  yourfelf  at  any  time, 
nor  yet  in  another.  No,,  by  Jupiter,  faid  he.  What  now,  faid  I,  when 
one  imagines  he  does  an  injury,  the  more  generous  he  is,  is  he  not  fo 
much  the  lefs  apt  to  be  angry,  when  he  buffers  hunger  and  cold,  or  any 
other  fuch  things,  from  one  who  inflidls,  as  he  imagines,  thefe  things  with 
juftice  ?  And,  as  I  have  faid,  his  anger  will  not  incline  him  to  rife  up 
againlf  fuch  an  one.  True,  faid  he.  But  what?  when  a  man  imagines 
he  is  injured,  does  not  anger  in  fuch  an  one  burn?  is  he  not  indignant?  and 
does  he  not  fight,  as  an  ally,  on  the  fide  of  what  appears,  to  be  juft  ?  and 
under  all  the  bufferings  of  hunger,  cold,  and  fuch  like,  does  he  not  bear  up 
and  conquer;  and  ceafe  not  from  his  generous  toils,  till  either  he  accomplifh. 
them,  or  die,  or  be  reftrained  by  the  rational  principle  within  him,  like  a 
dog  by  the  fhepherd,  and  is  rendered  mild  ?  It  perfectly  refembles,  faid 
he,  what  you  fay  for,  in  our  city,  we  appointed  the  auxiliaries  to  be 
obedient,  as  dogs,  to  the  rulers  of  the  city,  as  to  fhepherds,  You  rightly 
underftand,  faid  I,  what  I  would  fay.  But  have  you  befides  confidered  this  ? 
As  what  ?  That  here  the  reverfe  appears  concerning  the  irafcibl-e  from  that 
in  the  former  cafe  :  for  there  we  were  deeming  it  the  fame  with  the  con¬ 
cupifcible  ;  but  now  we  fay  it  is  far  from  it ;  or  that,  in  the  fedition  of 
the  foul,  it  much  rather  joins  its  arms  with  the  rational  part.  Entirely  fo, 
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•faid  he.  Is  it  then  as  fomething  different  from  it,  or  as  a  fpecies  of  the 
rational  ?  fo  as  that  there  are  not  three  fpecies,  but  only  two  in  the  foul, 
the  rational  and  concupifcible.  Or,  as  there  were  three  fpecies  which 
completed  the  city,  the  lucrative,  the  auxiliary,  the  legiflative  ;  fo,  in  the 
foul,  this  irafcible  is  a  third  thing,  naturally  an  auxiliary  to  the  rational, 
if  it  be  not  corrupted  by  bad  education  ?  Of  neceffity  it  is,  faid  he,  a 
third.  Yes,  faid  I,  if  at  leaf;  it  appear  to  be  any  way  different  from  the 
rational,  as  it  appeared  to  be  diftindt  from  the  concupifcible.  But  that  is 
not  difficult,  faid  he,  to  be  feen.  For  one  may  fee  this,  even  in  little 
children,  that  immediately  from  their  infancy  they  are  full  of  anger ;  but 
fome  appear,  to  me  at  leaf,  never  at  all  to  participate  of  reafon  ;  and  the 
moft  arrive  at  it  but  late.  Yes,  truly,  faid  I,  you  fay  right.  And  one 
may  yet  further  obferve  in  the  brute  creatures,  that  what  you  fay  is  really 
the  cafe  :  and  befides  this,  it  is  likewife  attefted  by  what  we  formerly 
mentioned  from  Homer  x, 

His  bread  he  druck,  and  thus  his  heart  reproved. 

For,  in  that  paffage,  Homer  has  plainly  made  one  part  reprehend  another; 
the  part  which  reafons  about  good  and  evil,  reprehend  the  part  which  is 
unreafonably  angry.  You  fay  perfe&ly  right,  faid  he.  Thefe  things,  faid 
I,  we  have  with  difficulty  agreed  to  •  and  it  is  now  fufficiently  acknow¬ 
ledged,  that  the  fame  fpecies  of  principles  as  are  in  a  city  are  in  every 
individual,  and  in  the  fame  number.  They  are  fo.  Mu  ft  it  not  there¬ 
fore  of  neceffity  follow,  that  after  what  manner  the  city  was  wife,  and  in 
what  refpedl,  after  the  fame  manner,  and  in  the  fame  refped!,  is  the  indivi¬ 
dual  wife  alfo.  Why  not  ?  And  in  what  relpedls,  and  after  what  manner, 
the  individual  is  brave,  in  the  fame  refpedl,  and  after  the  fame  manner,  is  a  city 
brave.  And  fo  in  all  other  refpedls,  both  of  them  are  the  fame  as  to  virtue* 
Of  neceffity.  And  I  think,  Glauco,  we  ftiall  fay  that  a  man  is  juft  in  the  fame 
way  as  we  faid  a  city  was  fo?  This  likewife  is  quite  neceffary.  But  have  we 
not  fomehow  forgot  this,  that  the  city  was  juft,  when  every  one  of  the  three 
fpecies  in  it  did  each  its  own  work?  We  do  not  appear  to  me,  faid  he, 
to -have  forgot  it.  We  muft  then  remember  likewife,  that  each  one  of 
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us  will  be  juft,  and  do  his  own  work,  when  he  doth  his  own  affaiis 
within  himfelf.  We  muft,  faid  he,  carefully  remember  it.  Is  it  not  then 
proper  that  the  rational  part  fhould  govern,  as  it  is  wife,  and  hath  the 
care  of  the  whole  foul  ?  and  that  the  irafcible  part  fhould  be  obedient,  and 
an  auxiliary  of  the  other  ?  Certainly.  Shall  not  then  the  mixture,  as 
we  obferved,  of  mufic  and  gymnaftic  make  thefe  two  harmonious,  railing 
and  nourilhing  the  one  with  beautiful  reafonings  and  difciplines,  and  un¬ 
bending  the  other,  foothing  and  rendering  it  mild  by  harmony  and  rhythm  ? 
Moll  perfectly,  faid  he.  And  when  thofe  two  are  in  this  manner  nou- 
rilhed,  and  have  been  truly  taught,  and  inftrubled  in  their  own  affairs, 
let  them  be  fet  over  the  concupifcible  part,  which  in  every  one  is  the 
greater  part  of  the  foul,  and  in  its  nature  moft  infatiably  delirous  of  being 
gratified :  and  let  them  take  care  of  this  part,  left,  being  filled  with  thefe 
bodily  pleafures,  as  they  are  called,  it  become  great  and  vigorous,  and  do 
not  its  own  work,  but  attempt  to  enflave  and  rule  over  thofe  it  ought 
not,  and  overturn  the  whole  life  of  all  in  general.  Entirely  fo,  faid  he. 
And  might  he  not,  faid  I,  by  this  principle,  guard  likewife  in  the  bell: 
manner  againft  enemies  from  without,  by  its  influence  both  over  the  whole 
foul  and  body  likewife,  the  one  deliberating,  and  the  other  fighting  in 
obedience  to  its  leader,  and  executing  with  fortitude  the  things  deliberated? 
It  is  fo.  And  I  think  that  we  call  a  man  brave,  when,  through  all  the 
pains  and  pleafures  of  life,  the  irafcible  part  preferves  the  opinion 
dictated  by  reafon  concerning  what  is  terrible,  and  what  is  not.  Right, 
faid  he.  And  we  call  him  wife,  from  that  fmall  part  which  governs  ia 
him,  and  diblates  thefe  things,  having  in  it  the  knowledge  of  what  is 
advantageous  for  each  one,  and  for  the  whole  community  of  the  three 
themfelves.  Perfectly  fo.  But  what,  do  we  not  call  him  temperate, 
moreover,  from  the  friendfhip  and  harmony  of  thefe  very  things,  when 
the  governing  and  governed  agree  in  one,  that  reafon  ought  to  govern, 
and  when  they  do  not  raife  fedition  ?  Temperance,  faid  he,  is  no  other 
than  this,  both  as  to  the  city  and  the  individual.  But,  as  we  have  often 
faid,  he  fhall  be  juft,  by  thefe  things,  and  in  this  manner.  It  is  quite 
neceffary.  What  then,  faid  I,  has  any  thing  blunted  us,  that  we  fhould 
think  juftice  to  be  any  thing  elfe  than  what  it  has  appeared  to  be 
in  a  city  ?  Nothing  appears  to  me  at  leaft,  faid  he,  to  have  done  it. 
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But  in  this  manner,  let  us,  by  all  means,  confirm  ourfelves,  if  there  vet 
remain  any  doubt  in  the  foul,  that  can  be  an  objection  to  this  principle, 
bv  bringing:  '  the  man  into  difficult  circumflances.  As  what  ?  Such  as 
this  :  if  we  were  obliged  to  declare  concerning  fuch  a  city,  and  concern- 
in0'  a  man  born  and  educated  conformably  to  it,  whether  we  thought  fuch 
a  one,  when  intruded  with  gold  or  filver,  would  embezzle  it ;  do  you 
imagine  that  any  one  would  think  fuch  a  one  would  do  it  fooner  than 
thofe  who  are  not  of  fuch  a  kind  ?  No  one,  faid  he.  Will  not  fuch  a 
one  then  be  free  of  facrileges,  thefts,  treacheries,  againfl  companions  in 
private,  or  the  city  in  public  ?  He  will  be  free.  Nor  will  he  ever,  in 
any  fhape,  be  faithlefs,  either  as  to  his  oaths,  or  other  declarations.  How 
can  he?  Adulteries,  and  negledt  of  parents,  impiety  againfi:  the  Gods, 
will  belong  to  every,  one  elfe,  fooner  than  to  fuch  an  one.  They  will  be¬ 
long  to  every  one  elfe,  truly,  faid  he.  And  is  not  this  the  caufe  of  all 
thefe  things,  that,  of  all  the  parts  within  him,  each  one  thing  does  its  own 
work,  as  to  governing  and  being  governed  ?  This  is  it,  and  nothing  elfe. 
Do  you  defire  juflice  to  be  any  thing  elle,  but  fuch  a  power  as  produces 
fuch  men  and  cities?  Not  I,  truly,  faid  he,  for  my  part.  Our  dream 
then  which  we  conjectured  is  at  laft  accomplifhed  ;  that  when  we  firfl 
began  to  build  our  city,  we  feeroed,  by  fome  God’s  affifhmce,  to  have  got 
to  -a  beginning  and  pattern  of  juflice.  Entirely  fo.  And  that,  Giauco, 
was  a  certain  image  of  juflice,  according  to  which,  it  behoved  the  man 
who  was  fitted  by  nature  for  the  office  of  a  fhoe-maker,  to  perform  pro¬ 
perly  that  office,  and  to  do  nothing  elfe,  and  he  who  is  a  carpenter  to 
perform  that  office,  and  all  others  in  the  Erne  way.  It  appears  fo. 
And  of  fuch  a  kind  truly  was  juflice,  as  it  appeared  to  us,  I  do  not  mean 
as  to  external  afilion,  but  concerning  that  which  is  really  internal,  re* 
lating  to  the  man  himfelr,  and  thofe  things  which  are  properly  his  own  ; 
not  allowing  any  principle  in  himfelf  to  attempt  to  do  what  belongs  to 
others,  nor  the  principles  to  be  pragmatical,  engaging  in  one  another’s 
affairs  ;  but  in  reality  well  eftabliffiang  his  own  proper  affairs,  and  holding 
the  government  of  himfelf,  adorning  himfelf,. and  becoming  his  own  friend, 
and  attuning  thofe  thiee  principles  in  the  moft  natural  manner,  as  three  mu* 
iical  filings,  bale,  tenor,  and  treble,  or  whatever  others  may  chance  to  inter¬ 
vene,  Thus  he  will  be  led  to  combine  all  thefe  together,  and  become  of  many 
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an  entire  one,  temperate  and  attuned,  and  in  that  manner  to  perform 
whatever  is  done,  either  in  the  way  of  acquiring  wealth,  or  concerning 
the  management  of  the  body,  or  any  public  affair  or  private  bargain  ;  and 
in  all  thele  cafes  to  account  and  call  that  adtion  juft  and  handfome,  which 
always  iuftains  and  promotes  this  habit ;  and  to  call  the  knowledge  which 
prefides  over  this  action,  wifdom  :  but  to  call  that  an  unjuft  adion  which 
diffolves  this  habit,  and  the  opinion  -which  prefides  over  this,  folly.  You 
fay  perfectly  true,  Socrates,  faid  he.  Be  it  fo,  faid  I.  If  then  we  fhould 
iky  that  we  have  found  out  a  juft  man  and  city,  and  what  juftice  is  in 
them,  I  do  not  think  we  fhould  feem  to  be  altogether  telling  a  lie.  Nof 
by  Jupiter,  faid  he.  May  we  fay  fo  ?  We  may  fay  it.  Be  it  fo,  faid  I. 
But  we  were  next,  I  think,  to  confider  injuftice.  That  is  plain.  Muff 
it  not  then  be  fome  fedition  among  the  three  principles,  fome  pragmati- 
calnefs  and  intermeddling  in  things  foreign  to  their  proper  bufinefs,  and  an 
infurreclion  of  fome  one  principle  againft  the  whole  foul,  to  govern  in  it 
when  it  does  not  belong  to  it,  but  which  is  of  iuch  a  nature,  as  what 
really  ought  to  be  in  fubjedlion  to  the  governing  principle  ?  I  imagine  then 
we  fhall  call  their  tumult  and  miftake  by  luch  names  as  thefe,  injuftice, 
intemperance,  cowardice  and  folly,  and  in  general  all  vice.  Thefe  things, 
faid  he,  are  fo.  To  do  injuftice  then,  faid.  I,  and  to  be  injurious,  and  like- 
wile  to  do  juftly,  all  thefe  muft  be  very  manifeft,  if,  to  wit,  injuftice  and 
juftice  are  fo.  As  how  ?  Becaufe  they  are  no  way  different  from  what  is 
falutarv  or  noxious  :  as  thefe  are  in  the  body,  fo  are  the  others  in  the  foul. 
How  ?  faid  he.  Such  things  as  are  healthy  conftilute  health,  and  luch  as 
are  noxious  produce  difeafe.  Yes.  And  muft  not  the  doing  juftly  pro¬ 
duce  juftice,  and  doing  unjuftly  produce  injuftice  ?  Of  neceffity.  But  to 
produce  health,  is  to  eftablifh  all  in  the  body  according  to  nature  ;  to 
govern  and  to  be  governed  of  one  another ;  and  to  produce  difeafe,  is  to 
govern  and  be  governed,  one  part  by  another,  contrary  to  nature.  It 
is  indeed.  Then  again,  to  produce  juftice,  is  it  not  to  eftablifh  all  in  the 
foul  according  to  nature,  to  govern  and  be  governed  by  one  another  ? 
And  injuftice  is  to  govern  and  be  governed  by  one  another,  contrary  to 
nature.  Plainly  fo,  faid  he.  Virtue  then,  it  feems,  is  a  fort  of  health, 
and  beauty,  and  good  habit  of  the  foul ;  and  vice  the  difeafe,  and  defor¬ 
mity,  and  infirmity.  It  is  fo.  Do  not  then  honourable  purfuits  lead  to 
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the  acquifition  of  virtue  ?  but  difhonourable  ones  to  that  of  vice  ?  Of  ne- 
ceffity.  What  remains  then  for  us,  as  feems,  to  confider,  is,  whether 
it  be  profitable  to  do  judly,  and  to  purfue  what  is  honourable,  and  to  be 
jud ;  whether  a  man  under  fuch  a  charadfer  be  unknown  or  not  ?  Or  to 
do  unjudly,  and  to  be  unjud,  though  one  be  never  punifhed,  nor  by 
chadifement  become  better  ?  But,  faid  he,  Socrates,  this  fpeculation 
feems  now,  to  me  at  lead,  to  be  ridiculous.  For  if,  when  the  nature  of 
the  body  is  corrupted,  it  be  thought  that  life  is  not  worth  having,  not 
even  though  one  had  all  kinds  of  meats  and  drinks,  all  kind  of  wealth, 
all  kind  of  dominion;  when  the  nature  of  that  by  which  we  live  is  dif- 
ordered,  and  thoroughly  corrupted,  fhall  life  then  be  worth  having,  though 
one  can  do  every  thing  elfe  which  he  inclines,  except  afcertaining,  how  he 
fhall  be  liberated  from  vice  and  injudice,  and  acquire  judice  and  virtue,  fince, 
to  wit,  both  thefe  things  have  appeared  as  we  have  reprefented  them  ?  It 
would  be  truly  ridiculous,  faid  I.  But,  however,  as  we  have  arrived  at 
fuch  a  point  as  enables  us  mod  didindlly  to  perceive  that  thefe  things  are 
fo,  we  mull:  not  be  weary.  We  mud:,  by  Jupiter,  faid  he,  the  lead:  of 
all  things  defid:.  Come  then,  faid  I,  that  you  may  likewife  fee  how  many 
principles  vice  poffedTes,  principles  which,  as  I  imagine,  are  worthy  of 
attention.  I  attend,  faid  he,  only  tell  me.  And  truly  now,  faid  I,  lince 
we  have  reached  this  part  of  our  difcourfe,  it  appears  to  me  as  from  a  lofty 
place  of  furvey,  that  there  is  one  principle  of  virtue,  but  thofe  of  vice  are 
infinite.  Of  which  there  are  four,  which  deferve  to  be  mentioned.  How 
do  you  fay  ?  replied  he.  There  feem  to  be  as  many  fpecies  of  foul  as 
there  are  of  republics.  How  many  then  ?  There  are  five,  faid  I,  of  re¬ 
publics,  and  five  of  the  foul.  Tell,  faid  he,  what  thefe  are.  I  fay,  replied 
I,  that  this,  which  we  have  gone  through,  is  one  fpecies  of  a  republic  ; 
and  it  may  have  a  two-fold  appellation  ;  for,  if  among  the  rulers  there 
be  one  furpading  the  red:,  it  may  be  called  a  Monarchy  ;  if  there  be  feve- 
ral,  an  Ariftocracy.  True,  faid  he.  I  call  this  then,  faid  I,  one  fpecies  ; 
for,  whether  they  be  feveral,  or  but  one,  who  govern,  they  will  never  alter 
the  principal  laws  of  the  city  ;  obferving  the  nurture  and  education  we 
have  defcribed.  It  is  not  likely,  faid  he. 
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X  DENOMINATE  then  indeed  both  fuch  a  city  and  republic,  and  fuch 
a  mail  as  we  have  defcribed,  good  and  upright ;  and  if  this  republic  be  an 
upright  one,  I  deem  the  others  bad  and  erroneous,  both  as  to  the  regula¬ 
tions  in  cities,  and  the  eftablifhing  the  temper  of  foul  of  individuals,  and 
that  in  four  fpecies  of  depravity.  Of  what  kind  are  thefe  ?  faid  he.  I 
was  then  proceeding  to  mention  them  in  order,  as  they  appeared  to  me 
to  rife  out  of  one  another  :  but  Polemarchus  ftretching  out  his  hand  (for 
he  fat  a  little  further  off  than  Adimantus)  caught  him  by  the  robe  at 
his  fhoulder,  and  drew  him  near  ;  and,  bending  himlelf  towards  him,  fpoke 
fometbing  in  a  whifper,  of  which  we  heard  nothing  but  this  :  Shall  we 
let  pafs  then  ?  faid  he,  or  what  fliall  we  do  ?  Not  at  all,  faid  Adimantus, 
fpeaking  now  aloud.  And  I  replied.  What  then  will  not  you  let  pafs  ? 
You,  faid  he,  for  it  was  to  you  I  alluded.  You  feem  to  us  to  be  growing 
negligent,  and  to  Real  a  whole  branch  of  the  difcourfe,  and  that  not  the  leaf; 
confderable,  that  you  may  not  have  the  trouble  of  going  through  it ;  and 
you  imagine  that  you  efcaped  our  notice,  when  you  made  this  lpeech  fo 
limply,  viz.  that,  both  as  to  wives  and  children,  it  is  manifeft  to  every 
one  that  thele  things  will  be  common  among  friends.  Did  not  I  fay 
right,  Adimantus?  Yes,  faid  he  :  but  this,  which  was  rightly  faid,  like 
other  parts  of  your  difcourfe,  requires  explanation  :  to  flow  what  is  the 
manner  of  their  being  common  ;  for  there  may  be  many  kinds  of  it.  Do 
not  omit  then  to  tell  which  is  the  method  you  fpoke  of ;  for  we  have  been 
in  expectation  for  fome  time  pafr,  imagining  you  would,  on  fome  occa- 
fon,  make  mention  of  the  propagation  of  children,  in  what  way  they 
ihould  be  propagated  ;  and,  when  they  are  born,  how  they  Ibould  be  nur¬ 
tured  ;  and  every  thing  relative  to  what  you  fpoke  concerning  wives  and 
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children  being  in  common  ;  for  we  imagine,  that  it  is  of  confiderable, 
nay,  of  the  utmoft  importance  to  the  ftate,  when  this  is  rightly  performed, 
or  otherwife.  But  now  when  you  are  entering  on  the  confideraticn  of 
another  conftitution,  before  vou  have  lufficiently  difcuiTed  thefe  things,  it 
feemed  proper  to  us  what  you  now  heard,  not  to  let  you  pafs,  before  you 
went  over  all  thefe  things,  as  you  did  the  others.  And  you  may  count  me 
too,  faid  Glauco,  as  joining  in  this  vote.  You  may  ealily  judge,  Socrates, 
faid  Thrafymachus,  that  this  is  the  opinion  of  us  all.  What  is  this,  faid 
I,  you  have  done,  laying  hold  of  me  ?  What  a  mighty  difcourfe  do  you 
again  raile,  as  you  did  at  the  beginning,  about  a  republic,  in  which  I  was 
rejoicing  as  having  now  completed  it,  being  pleafed  if  any  one  would 
have  let  thefe  things  pafs,  and  been  content  with  what  was  then  faid! 
But  you  know  not  what  a  fwarm  of  reafonings  you  raife  by  what  you  now 
challenge,  which  I  forefeeing  palled  by  at  that  time,  left  it  fhould  occafion 
great  dilturbance.  What  then,  faid  Thrafymachus,  do  you  imagine  that 
thefe  are  now  come  hither  to  melt  gold,  and  not  to  hear  reafonings  ? 
Yes,  faid  I,  but  in  meafure.  The  whole  of  life,  Socrates,  faid  Glauco,  is 
with  the  wife,  the  meafure  of  hearing  fuch  reafonings  as  thefe.  But  pais 
what  relates  to  us,  and  do  not  at  all  grudge  to  explain  your  opinion  con¬ 
cerning  the  objedt  of  our  inquiry, — What  fort  of  community  of  wives  and 
children  is  to  be  obferved  by  our  guardians,  and  concerning  the  nurture  of 
the  latter  while  very  young,  in  the  period  between  their  generation  and 
their  education,  which  feems  to  be  the  mod:  troublefome  of  all.  Endea¬ 
vour  then  to  tell  us  in  what  manner  it  fhould  be  done.  It  is  not  ealy, 
happy  Glauco,  faid  I,  to  go  through  thefe  things  ;  for  there  are  many  of 
them  hard  to  be  believed,  whether  the  things  we  fay  be  poffible ;  and 
though  they  could  eafily  be  effedled,  whether  they  would  be  for  the  belt 
might  dill  be  doubted  :  wherefore,  dear  companion,  I  grudge  fomewhat 
to  touch  on  thefe  things,  left  our  reafonings  appear  to  be  rather  what  were 
to  be  wilhed  for,  than  what  could  take  place.  Do  not  af  all  grudge,  faid 
he  ;  for  your  hearers  are.  neither  ftupid,  nor  incredulous,  nor  ill-affeded 
towards  you.  Then  I  faid.  Do  you  lay  this,  moft  excellent  Glauco,  with 
a  defire  to  encourage  me  ?  I  do,  faid  he.  Then  your  difcourfe  has  a  quite 
contrary  effedl,  faid  I;  for,  if  I  trufted  to  myfelf,  that  I  underftood  what 
I  am  to  fay,  your  encouragement  would  do  well.  For  one  who  under- 
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ftands  the  truth, about  the  greateft  and  the  moft  interefting  affairs, fpeaks  with 
fafety  and  confidence  among  the  wife  and  friendly ;  but  to  be  diffident  of one- 
felf,  and  doubtful  of  the  truth,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  be  haranguing  as  I  do 
now,  is  both  dreadful  and  dangerous;  not  only  left  he  fhould  be  expofed  to 
ridicule  (for  that  is  but  a  trifling  thing),  but  left  that,  miftaking  the  truth, 
I  not  only  fall  myfelf,  but  draw  my  friends  along  with  me  into  an  error 
about  things  in  which  we  ought  leaft  of  all  to  be  miftaken.  I  adore  there¬ 
fore  Adraftia,  for  the  fake  of  what,  Glauco,  I  am  going  to  fay.  For  1  truft 
it  is  a  fmaller  offence  to  be  a  man-flayer  without  intention,  than  to  be  an 
impoftor  with  regard  to  what  is  good  and  excellent,  juft  and  lawful :  and 
it  were  better  to  hazard  fuch  a  thing  among  enemies  than  friends  ;  fo  that 
you  muft  give  me  better  encouragement.  Then  Glauco,  laughing  :  But, 
Socrates,  faid  he,  if  we  fuffer  any  thing  amifs  from  your  difcourfe,  we  fhall 
acquit  you  as  clear  of  any  man-llaughter,  and  as  no  impoftor  :  fo  proceed 
boldly.  But  indeed,  faid  I,  he  who  is  acquitted  at  a  court  of  juftice  is  deemed 
clear  of  the  crime,  as  the  law  fays  ;  and  if  it  be  fo  in  that  cafe,  ’tis  reafon- 
able  it  fhould  be  fo  in  this.  For  this  reafon  then,  faid  he,  proceed.  We 
muft  now,  faid  I,  return  again  to  what  it  feems  fhould,  according  to  method, 
have  been  recited  before;  and  perhaps  it  is  right  to  proceed  in  this  manner, 
that,  after  having  entirely  finifhed  the  drama  refpedting  the  men,  we  go  over 
that  which  concerns  the  women  ;  efpecially  fince  you  challenge  me  to  pro¬ 
ceed  in  this  manner.  For,  in  my  opinion,  men  who  have  been  born  and 
educated  in  fuch  a  manner  as  we  have  defended,  can  have  no  right  poffeffion 
and  enjoyment  of  children  and  wives,  but  in  purfuing  the  fame  track  in  which 
W'e  have  proceeded  from  the  beginning:  for  wre  have  endeavoured,  in  our 
reafoning,  to  form  fomehow  men  as  the  guardians  of  a  flock.  We  have. 
Let  us  proceed  then,  having  eftablifhed  likewife  affairs  relating  to  propaga¬ 
tion  and  education  in  a  manner  fimilar  to  that  of  the  males;  and  let  us'eonfider 
whether  it  be  proper  for  us  to  do  fo  or  not.  How  do  you  mean  ?  replied  he. 
Thus  :  Whether  fhall  we  judge  it  proper  for  the  females  of  our  guardian 
dogs,  to  watch  like  ife  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  males  do,  and  to  hunt 
along  with  them,  and  do  every  thing  elfe  in  common  ?  Or  fhall  we  judge  it 
proper  for  them  to  manage  domeftic  affairs  within  doors,  as  being  unable 
for  the  other  exercifes,  becaufe  of  the  bringing  forth  and  the  nurfing  the 
whelps  ;  and  the  males  to  labour,  and  to  have  the  whole  care  of  the  flocks  ? 
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They  are  to  do  all,  faid  he,  in  common.  Only  we  are  to  employ  the 
females  as  the  weaker,  and  the  males  as  the  ftronger.  Is  it  poffible  then, 
faid  I,  to  employ  any  creature  for  the  fame  purpofes  with  another,  unlefs 
you  give  it  the  fame  nurture  and  education  as  you  give  the  other  ?  It  is  not 
poffible.  If  then  we  fhall  employ  the  women  for  the  fame  purpofes  as  we 
do  the  men,  mu  ft  we  not  likewife  teach  them  the  fame  things?  We  muft. 
Were  not  both  mufic  and  gymnaftic  beftowed  on  the  males  ?  They  were. 
Thefe  two  arts  therefore,  and  thofe  likewife  relating  to  war,  muft  be 
beftowed  alfo  on  the  women,  and  they  muft  be  employed  about  the  fame 
things.  It  is  reafonable,  faid  he,  from  what  you  fay.  Yet  as  thefe  things, 
faid  I,  are  contrary  perhaps  to  cuftom,  many  of  thefe  things  we  are  now 
fpeaking  of  may  appear  ridiculous,  if  pra&ifed  in  the  way  we  mention. 
Extremely  fo,  replied  he.  What,  faid  I,  do  you  perceive  as  the  moft  ridi¬ 
culous  part  ?  Or  is  it  plainly  becaufe  that  you  fee  the  women  naked  in 
the  Palaeftra  wreftling  with  the  men,  and  not  only  the  young  women,  but 
even  the  more  advanced  in  years,  in  the  fame  manner  as  old  men  in  the 
wreftling-fchools,  when  they  are  wrinkled,  and  not  at  all  hatidfome  to  the 
eye,  yet  ftill  fond  of  the  exercifes  ?  Yes,  by  Jupiter,  faid  he.  Becaufe  it 
might  indeed  appear  ridiculous,  at  leaft  as  matters  ftand  at  prefent.  Muft 
we  not  therefore,  faid  I,  fince  we  have  entered  upon  this  difcourfe,  be  afraid 
of  the  railleries  of  the  men  of  pieafantry,  whatever  things  they  may  fay  with 
regard  to  fuch  a  revolution  being  introduced,  as  well  in  gymnaftic  as  in 
mufic,  and  particularly  in  the  ufe  of  arms,  and  the  management  of  horfes  ? 
You  fay  right,  replied  he.  But  fince  we  have  entered  on  this  difcourfe,  we 
muft  go  to  the  rigour  of  the  law,  and  beg  thefe  men  not  to  follow  their  own 
cuftoms,  but  to  think  ferioufly,  and  remember,  that  it  is  not  long  ago  fince 
thefe  things  appeared  bafe  and  ridiculous  to  the  Greeks,  which  are  only  fo 
now  to  the  moft  of  the  barbarians  :  fuch  as  to  fee  naked  men.  And  when 
firft  the  Cretans,  and  afterwards  the  Lacedaemonians,  began  their  exercifes, 
it  was  in  the  power  of  the  men  of  humour  of  that  time  to  turn  all  thefe 
things  into  ridicule.  Do  not  you  think  fo  ?  I  do.  But  I  imagine,  that 
when  upon  experience  it  appeared  better  to  ftrip  themfelves  of  all  thefe 
things,  than  to  be  wrapped  in  them,  what  was  ridiculous  indeed  to  the  eye, 
was  removed  by  the  idea  of  the  beft,  mentioned  in  our  reafoning ;  and  this 
too  fhowed  manifeftly,  that  he  is  a  fool  who  deems  any  thing  ridiculous 
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but  what  is  bad,  and  attempts  to  rally  upon  any  other  idea  of  the  ridiculous 
but  that  of  the  foolifh  and  the  vicious,  or  to  be  ferious  in  any  other  purfuit 
but  that  of  the  good.  By  all  means,  faid  he.  Is  not  this  thenfirft  of  all  to 
be  agreed  on,  whether  thele  things  be  poffible  or  not  ?  And  we  muu  allow 
it  to  be  a  matter  of  difpute,  if  any  one,  either  in  jell  or  earn  eft,  incline  to 
doubt,  whether  the  human  nature  in  the  female  fex  be  able,  in  every  thing, 
to  bear  a  fhare  with  the  male  ?  or  if  it  be  not  in  any  one  thing  ?  or  if  it  be 
able  in  fome  things,  but  not  in  others  ?  and  among  which  of  thefe  are  the 
affairs  of  war  ?  Would  not  the  man  who  thus  fets  out  in  the  moft  handfome 
manner  conclude  too,  as  it  feerns,  moft  handfomely  ?  Bv  far,  faid  he.  Are 
you  willing,  then,  faid  I,  that  we  ourfelves,  inftead  of  others,  difpute  about 
thefe  things,  that  the  oppofite  fide  may  not  be  deftitute  of  a  defence  ?  No¬ 
thing  hinders,  faid  he.  Let  us  then  fay  this  for  them  :  That  there  is  no 
need,  Socrates  and  Glauco,  of  others  to  difpute  with  you  about  this  matter  ; 
for  yourfelves  in  the  beginning  of  your  eftablifhment,  when  you  eftablifhed 
your  city,  agreed,  that  it  was  neceffary  for  each  individual  to  pradtife  one 
bufmefs,  according  to  their  feveral  genius.  I  think  we  acknowledged  it ; 
for  why  fhould  they  not  ?  Does  not  then  the  genius  of  the  male  differ 
widely  from  that  of  the  female  ?  Why  does  it  not  differ  ?  And  is  it  not  ft 
to  enjoin  each  a  different  work,  according  to  their  genius  ?  Why  not  ? 
Are  not  you  then  in  the  wrong  now,  and  contradicl  yourfelves,  when  you 
fay  that  men  and  women  ought  to  do  the  lame  things,  whilft  their  nature  is 
extremely  different?  Can  you  in  anlwer  to  thefe  obje&ions,  admirable 
Glauco,  make  any  defence  ?  It  is  not  quite  an  eafv  matter,  faid  he,  to  do  it 
immediately  ;  but  I  will  entreat  you,  and  do  now  entreat  you,  to  go  through 
the  arguments  on  our  fide,  whatever  they  may  be.  Thefe  are  the  things, 
Glauco,  replied  I,  and  many  other  fuch  like,  which  I  long  ago  forefeeing, 
was  both  afraid  and  backward  to  touch  on  the  law  concerning  the  pof- 
feffion  of  wives,  and  the  education  of  children.  It  is  not  eafy,  by  Jupiter, 
replied  he.  It  is  not,  faid  I.  But  the  cafe  is  thus  :  If  a  man  fall  into  a 
fmall  fifth-pond,  or  into  the  middle  of  the  greateft  fea,  he  muft  ftill  fwim 
in  the  one  no  lefs  than  in  the  other.  Entirely  fo.  Muft  not  we  fwim 
then,  and  endeavour  to  efcape  from  this  reafoning,  expecting  that  either 
fome  dolphin  is  to  carry  us  out,  or  that  we  fhall  have  fome  other  remark¬ 
able  deliverance  ?  It  feems  we  muft  do  fo,  replied  he.  Come  then,  faid  I, 
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let  us  fee  if  we  can  anv  where  find  an  out-gate  ;  for  we  did  acknowledge 
that  different  natures  ought  to  fludy  different  things ;  but  the  nature  of  man 
and  woman  is  different;  yet  now  we  fay  that  different  natures  ought  to 
ffudy  the  fame  things:  thefe  are  the  things  which  you  accufe  us  of.  Cer¬ 
tainly.  How  generous,  Giauco,  faid  I,  is  the  power  of  the  art  of  contra¬ 
dicting  !  How  ?  Becaufe,  replied  I,  many  feem  to  fall  into  it  unwillingly, 
and  imagine  that  they  are  not  cavilling,  but  reafoning  truly,  becaufe  they  are 
not  able  to  underfland  the  fubjeCt,  by  dividing  it  into  its  proper  parts ; 
and  under  this  arguing  will  purfue  the  oppofite  of  their  fubjeCl,  ufing. 
cavilling  inflead  of  reafoning.  This  is  indeed,  faid  he,  the  cafe  with  many; 
but  does  it  at  prefent  extend  like  wife  to  us  ?  Entirely  fo,  faid  I.  We  feem 
then  unwillingly  to  have  fallen  into  a  contradiction.  How  ?  Becaufe  we 
have  very  ftrenuoufly  and  very  keenly  afferted,  that  when  the  nature  is  not 
the  fame,  they  ought  not  to  have  the  fame  employments  ;  but  we  have 
not  in  any  refpeCI  confidered  what  is  the  charade  riff  ic  of  the  famenefs  or 
diverfity  of  nature,  nor  to  what  it  points:  we  flopped  then,  when  we  had 
affigned  different  purfuits  to  different  natures,  and  to  the  fame  natures  the 
fame  purfuits.  We  have  never  indeed,  faid  he,  confidered  it.  It  is  there¬ 
fore,  replied  I,  dill  in  our  power,  as  appears,  to  queflion  ourfelves,  whether 
the  nature  of  the  bald,  or  of  thofe  who  wear  their  hair,  be  the  fame,  and 
not  different  ?  And  after  we  fhould  agree  that  it  was  different,  whether,  if 
the  bald  made  fhoes,  we  fhould  allow  thofe  who  wear  hair  to  make  them  ? 
or,  if  thofe  who  wear  hair  made  them,  whether  we  fhould  allow  the 
others.?  That  were  ridiculous,  replied  he.  Is  it  in  any  other  refpecl, .  faid 
I,  ridiculous  then,  that  we  did  not  wholly  determine  the  famenefs  and 
diverfity  of  nature,  but  attended  only  to  that  fpecies  of  diverfity  and  fame¬ 
nefs  which  refpeCts  the  employments  themfelves  ;  juft  as  we  fay  that  the 
phyfician,  and  the  man  who  has  a  medical  foul,  have  one  and  the  fame 
nature  ?  Do  not  you  think  fo  ?  I  do.  But  that  the  phyfician  and  architect 
have  a  different  nature.  Entirely.  And  fo,  replied  I,  of  the  nature  of  men  and 
of  women,  if  it  appear  different,  in  refpecl  to  any  art,  or  other  employment, 
we  fhall  fay,  that  this  different  employment  is  to  be  affigned  to  each  fepa- 
rately.  But  if  their  nature  appear  different  only  in  this,  that  the  female  brings 
forth,  and  the  male  begets,  we  fhall  not  fay  that  this  has  at  all  fhown  the 
man  to  be  different  from  the  woman  in  the  refpeCl  we  fpeak  of.  But  we 
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fl  ail  frill  be  of  opinion,  that  both  our  guardians  and  their  wives  ought  to 
purfue  the  fame  employments.  And  with  reafon,  faid  he.  Shall  we  not 
then  henceforth  defire  any  one  who  fays  the  contrary,  to  infitruct  us  in 
this  point,  what  is  that  art  or  ftudy  reflecting  the  eftabliihment  of  a  city, 
where  the  nature  of  the  man  and  woman  is  not  the  fame,  but  different  ? 
It  is  reafonable,  truly.  Poffibly  fome  one  may  fay,  as  you  was  faying 
fome  time  fince,  that  it  is  not  ealy  to  tell  this  fufnciently  on  the  fudden,  but 
that  it  is  not  difficult  to  one  who  has  confidered  it.  One  might  indeed  fay 
fo.  Are  you  willing  then  that  we  defire  fuch  an  opponent  to  When  to  us, 
if  by  any  means  we  fhall  fhow  him  that  there  is  in  the  adminiflration  of 
the  city  no  employment  peculiar  to  the  women  ?  By  all  means.  Come  on 
then,  (fhall  we  fay  to  him)  anfwer  us.  Is  not  this  your  meaning  ?  That 
one  man  has  a  good  genius  for  any  thing,  and  another  a  bad,  in  this  re- 
fped,  that  the  one  learns  any  thing  eafily,  and  the  other  with  difficulty  ; 
and  the  one  with  a  little  inftrudtion  difcovers  much  in  what  he  learns ;  but  the 
other,  when  he  obtains  much  infraction  and  care,  does  not  retain  even  what 
he  has  learned  :  with  the  one,  the  body  is  duly  fubfervient  to  the  mind;  with 
the  other,  it  oppofes  its  improvement :  are  there  any  other  marks  than  thefe 
by  which  you  would  determine  one  to  have  a  good  genius  for  any  thing,  and 
another  to  have  a  bad  one  ?  No  one,  faid  he,  would  mention  any  other. 
Know  you  then  of  any  thing  which  is  managed  by  mankind,  with  reference 
to  which  the  men  have  not  all  thefe  marks  in  a  more  excellent  degree  than 
the  women  ?  Or,  fhould  we  not  be  tedious,  if  we  mentioned  particularly 
the  weaving  art,  and  the  dreffing  pot-herbs  and  vi&uals,  in  which  the  fe¬ 
male  genius  feems  to  be  fomewhat  confiderable,  and  is  moft  ridiculous 
where  it  is  furpaffed  ?  You  fay  true,  faid  he,  that  in  the  general,  in  every 
thing  the  one  genius  is  fuperior  to  the  other,  yet  there  are  many  women 
who  in  many  things  excel  many  men  :  but,  on  the  whole,  it  is  as  you 
fay.  There  is  not  then,  my  friend,  any  office  among  the  whole  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  the  city  peculiar  to  the  woman,  confidered  as  woman,  nor  to  the 
man,  confidered  as  man ;  but  the  geniuses  are  indifcriminately  diftufed 
through  both  :  the  woman  is  naturally  fitted  for  fharing  in  all  offices,  and 
fo  is  the  rnan  ;  but  in  all  the  woman  is  weaker  than  the  man.  Perfectly 
fo.  Shall  we  then  commit  every  thing  to  the  care  of  the  men,  and  no¬ 
thing  to  the  care  of  the  women?  How  fhall  we  do  fo  ?  It  is  therefore,  I 
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imagine,  as  we  fay,  that  one  woman  too  is  fitted  by  natural  genius  for 
being  a  phyfician,  and  another  is  not ;  one  is  naturally  a  mufician,  and 
another  is  not  ?  What  elfe  ?  And  one  is  naturally  fitted  for  gymnaftic,  and 
another  is  not  ;  one  is  fitted  for  war,  and  another  is  not.  I  at  leaf;  am  of 
this  opinion.  And  is  not  one  likewife  a  lover  of  philofophy,  and  another 
averfe  to  it ;  one  of  high  fpirits,  and  another  of  low  ?  This  likewife  is 
true.  And  has  not  one  woman  a  natural  genius  for  being  a  guardian,  and 
another  not  ?  And  have  not  we  made  choice  of  fuch  a  genius  as  this  for 
our  guardian  men  ?  Of  fuch  a  genius  as  this.  The  nature  then  of  the 
woman  and  of  the  man  for  the  guardianfhip  of  the  city  is  the  fame,  only 
that  the  one  is  weaker,  and  the  other  ftronger.  It  appears  fo.  And  fuch 
women  as  thefe  are  to  be  chofen  to  dwell  with  thefe  men,  and  be  guar¬ 
dians  along  with  them,  as  they  are  naturally  fit  for  them,  and  of  a  kindred 
genius.  Entirely  fo.  And  muft  not  the  fame  employments  be  affigned 
to  the  fame  natures  ?  The  fame.  We  are  now  arrived  by  a  circular 
progreflion  at  what  we  formerly  mentioned  ;  and,  we  allow  that  it  is  not 
contrary  to  nature,  to  appoint  for  the  wives  of  our  guardians  mufic  and 
gymnaftic.  By  all  means.  We  are  not  then  eftablifhing  things  impoffi- 
ble,  or  fuch  as  can  only  be  wifhed  for,  fince  we  eftablifh.  the  law  according 
to  nature  ;  and  what  is  at  prefent  contrary  to  thefe  things,  is  contrary  to 
nature  rather,  as  appears.  It  feems  fo.  Was  not  our  inquiry  to  hear  of 
what  was  poffible  and  beft  ?  It  was.  And  we  have  agreed,  that  thefe 
things  are  poffible.  We  have.  And  we  muft  next  agree,  that  they  are 
beft.  It  is  plain  we  muft.  In  order  therefore  to  make  a  guardian  woman, 
at  leaft  the  education  will  not  be  different  from  that  of  the  men,  efpecially 
as  fhe  has  received  the  fame  natural  genius.  It  will  not  be  different. 
What  do  you  think  then  of  fuch  an  opinion  as  this  ?  Of  what  ?  That  of 
imagining:  with  yourfelf  one  man  to  be  better,  and  another  worfe, — or  do 
you  deem  them  to  be  all  alike  ?  By  no  means.  In  the  city  now  which  we 
eftablifh,  whether  do  you  judge,  that  our  guardians  with  this  education  we 
have  defcribed,  or  fhoe-makers  with  education  in  their  art,  will  be  render¬ 
ed  the  better  men  ?  The  queftion,  replied  he,  is  ridiculous.  I  underhand 
you,  laid  I.  But  what  ?  Of  all  the  other  citizens,  are  not  they  the  beft? 
By  far.  But  what  ?  Will  not  thefe  women  too  be  the  beft  of  women?  They 
will  be  fo,  replied  he,  by  far.  Is  there  any  thing  better  in  a  city  than 
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that  both  the  women  and  the  men  be  rendered  the  very  beft  ?  There  is  not. 
This  then  will  be  effedted  by  mufic  and  gymnaftic,  being  afforded  them  ac¬ 
cording  as  we  have  defcribed.  Why  will  it  not  ?  We  have  then  eftablifhed 
a  law  which  is  not  only  poffible,  but  moreover  be fb  for  the  fate.  W e 
have.  The  wives,  then,  of  our  guardians  mud  be  unclothed,  fince  they 
are  to  put  on  virtue  for  clothes ;  and  they  mutf  bear  a  part  in  war,  and  the 
other  guardianfhip  of  the  city,  and  do  nothing  elfe.  But  the  lighted;  part 
of  thefe  fervices  is  to  be  allotted  to  the  women  rather  than  to  the  men, 
on  account  of  the  weaknefs  of  their  fex.  And  the  man  who  laughs  at 
naked  women,  whilft  performing  the  exercifes  for  the  fake  of  what  is  bell, 
reaps  the  empty  fruit  of  a  ridiculous  wifdom,  and  in  no  refpedt  knows,  as 
appears,  at  what  he  laughs,  nor  why  he  does  it.  For  that  ever  was  and 
will  be  deemed  a  noble  faying.  That  what  is  profitable  is  beautiful,  and 
what  is  hurtful  is  bafe.  By  all  means.  Let  us  fay  then,  that  we  have 
efcaped  one  wave,  as  it  were,  having  thus  fettled  the  law  with  refpedl  to 
the  women,  without  being  wholly  overwhelmed,  ordaining  that  our  male 
and  female  guardians  are  to  manage  all  things  in  common  :  but  our  reafon- 
ing  has  been  confident  with  itfelf,  as  it  refpedts  both  what  is  poffible  and 
likewife  advantageous. 

It  is  truly  no  fmall  wave  you  have  efcaped,  laid  he.  You  will  not,  re¬ 
plied  I,  call  it  a  great  one,  when  you  fee  what  follows.  Mention  it,  faid 
he,  that  I  may  fee.  That  law,  replied  I,  and  thofe  others  formerly 
mentioned,  are  adopted,  as  I  imagine,  by  the  following.  Which  ?  That 
thefe  women  mu  Id  all  be  common  to  all  thefe  men,  and  that  no  one  wo¬ 
man  dwell  with  any  man  privately,  and  that  their  children  likewife  be 
common-;  that  neither  the  parent  know  his  own  children,  nor  the  chil¬ 
dren  their  parent.  This  is  much  greater  than  the  other,  as  to  the  incre¬ 
dibility,  both  of  its  being  poffible,  and  at  the  fame  time  advantageous.  I 
do  not  believe,  replied  I,  that  any  one  will  doubt  of  its  utility,  at  leaf, 
as  if  it  were  not  the  greatef  good  to  have  the  women  and  children  in 
common,  if  it  were  but  poffible.  But  I  think  the  greatefl  queftion  will 
be,  whether  it  be  poffible  or  not  ?  One  may  very  readily,  faid  he,  dif- 
pute  as  to  both.  You  mention,  replied  I,  a  crowd  of  dilputes.  But  I 
thought  that  I  fhould  at  leaf!  have  efcaped  from  the  one,  if  its  utility  had 
been  agreed  on,  and  that  it  fhould  have  only  remained  to  confiderits  pof- 
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fibility.  But  you  have  not,  faid  he,  efcaped  unobferved  ;  give  then  an  ac¬ 
count  of  both.  I  mu  ft  then,  faid  I,  fubmit  to  a  trial.  But,  however,  in¬ 
dulge  me  thus  far :  allow  me  to  feaft  myfelf,  as  thofe  are  wont  to  feaft 
themfelves  who  are  fluggifh  in  their  dianoetic  part,  when  they  walk  alone. 
For  men  of  this  fort,  fometimes  before  they  find  out  how  they  (hall  attain 
what  they  defire  ;  waving  that  inquiry,  that  they  may  not  fatigue"  them¬ 
felves  in  deliberating  about  the  poffibility  or  impoffibility  of  it,  fuppofe 
they  have  obtained  what  they  defire,  and  then  go  through  what  remains. 
And  they  delight  in  running  over  what  they  will  do  when  their  defire  is 
obtained,  rendering  their  foul,  otherwife  indolent,  more  indolent  ftill.  I 
am  now  effeminate  after  this  manner,  and  wilh  to  defer  thofe  debates,  and 
to  inquire  afterwards  whether  thefe  things  be  poffible.  But  at  prefent, 
holding  them  poffible,  if  you  allow  me,  I  will  confider  in  what  manner 
our  rulers  fhall  regulate  thefe  things,  when  they  take  place,  that  they 
may  be  done  in  the  molt  advantageous  manner,  both  to  the  ftate  and  the 
guardians.  Thefe  things  I  fhall  endeavour,  in  the  firft  place,  to  go  over 
with  your  affiftance,  and  the  others  afterwards,  if  you  allow  me.  I  allow, 
faid  he,  and  inquire  accordingly.  I  imagine  then,  faid  I,  that  if  our 
rulers  are  worthy  of  that  name,  and  in  like  manner  thefe  who  are  their 
auxiliaries,  their  minifters  in  the  government,  the  latter  will  be  difpofed 
to  do  whatever  is  injoined  them,  and  the  former  will  be  ready  to  command; 
enjoining  them  fome  things  in  direct  obedience  to  the  law,  and  imitating 
the  law  in  whatever  things  are  intrufted  to  them.  It  is  likely,  faid  he. 
Do  you  now,  faid  I,  who  are  their  lawgiver,  in  the  fame  manner  as  you 
have  chofen  out  the  men,  choofe  out  likewife  the  women,  making  their 
genius  as  fimilar  as  poffible  :  and  as  they  dwell  and  eat  together  in  com¬ 
mon  ;  and  as  no  one  poftefies  anv  of  thefe  things  privately,  they  will 
meet  together  ;  and  being  mingled  in  their  exercifes  and  other  converla- 
tion,  they  will  be  led  from  an  innate  neceftity,  as  I  imagine,  to  mutual 
embraces.  Do  not  I  feem  to  fay  what  will  necefifarily  happen  ?  Not, 
replied  he,  by  any  geometrical,  but  amatory  neceftity,  which  fcems  to  be 
more  pungent  than  the  other,  to  perfuade  and  draw  the  bulk  of  mankind. 
Much  more,  faid  I.  But  after  this,  Glauco,  to  mix  together  in  a  disor¬ 
derly  manner,  or  to  do  any  thing  elle,  is  neither  holv  in  a  city  of  happy 
perfons,  nor  will  the  rulers  permit  it.  It  were  not  juft,  laid  he.  It  is 
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plain  then,  that  after  this  we  muft  make  marriages  as  much  as  poffible 
facred  ;  but  the  moft  advantageous  would  be  facred.  By  all  means.  How 
then  fhall  they  be  moft  advantageous?  Tell  me  that,  Glauco,  for  I  fee 
in  your  houfes  dogs  of  cbace,  and  a  great  many  excellent  birds.  Have 
you  then  indeed  ever  attended  at  all,  in  any  refpedt,  to  their  marriages, 
and  the  propagation  of  their  fpecies  ?  How  ?  faid  he.  Firft  of  all,  that 
among  thefe,  although  they  be  excellent  themfelves,  are  there  not  fome 
who  are  moft  excellent  ?  There  are.  Whether  then  do  you  breed  from 
all  of  them  alike?  or  are  you  careful  to  breed  chiefly  from  the  beft? 
From  the  beft.  But  how  ?  From  the  youngeft  or  from  the  old  eft,  or 
from  thofe  who  are  moft  in  their  prime  ?  From  thofe  in  their  prime. 
And  if  the  breed  be  not  of  this  kind,  you  reckon  that  the  race  of  birds 
and  dogs  greatly  degenerates.  I  reckon  fo,  replied  he.  And  what  think 
you  as  to  horfes,  faid  I,  and  other  animals?  is  the  cafe  any  otherwife 
with  refpeft  to  thefe?  That,  faid  he,  were  abfurd.  Strange,  faid  I,  my 
friend  !  What  extremely  perfedt  governors  muft  we  have,  if  the  cafe  be 
the  fame  with  refpedt  to  the  human  race  !  However,  it  is  fo,  replied  he ; 
but  what  then  ?  Becaufe  there  is  a  neceffity,  faid  I,  for  their  ufing  many 
medicines  :  for  where  bodies  have  no  occafion  for  medicines,  but  are 
ready  to  fubjedt  themfelves  to  a  regimen  of  diet,  we  reckon  that  a  weaker 
phyfician  may  fuffice  ;  but  when  there  is  a  neceffity  for  medicines,  we 
know  that  a  more  able  phyfician  is  then  requifite.  True  ;  but  with  what 
view  do  you  fay  this  ?  With  this  view,  replied  I.  It  appears  that  our 
rulers  are  obliged  to  ufe  much  fidtion  and  deceit  for  the  advantage  of  the 
governed  ;  and  we  faid  fomewhere,  that  all  thefe  things  were  ufeful  in  the 
way  of  medicines.  And  rightly,  faid  he.  This  piece  of  right  now  feems 
not  to  be  the  moft  inconfiderable  in  marriages,  and  the  propagation  of 
children.  How  now?  It  is  proper,  faid  I,  from  what  we  have  acknow¬ 
ledged,  that  the  beft  men  embrace  for  the  moft  part  the  beft  women ; 
and  the  moft  depraved  men,  on  the  contrary,  the  moft  depraved  women  ; 
and  the  offspring  of  the  former  is  to  be  educated,  but  not  that  of  the  lat¬ 
ter,  if  you  defire  to  have  the  flock  of  the  moft  perfect  kind  ;  and  this 
muft  be  performed  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  efcape  the  notice  of  all  but  the 
governors  themielves,  if  you  would  have  the  whole  herd  of  the  guar¬ 
dians  to  be  as  free  from  fedition  as  poffible.  Moft  right,  laid  he.  Shall 
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there  not  then  be  Tome  feftivals  by  law  eflablifhed,  in  which  we  fhall 
draw  together  the  brides  and  bridegrooms  ?  Sacrifices  too  mutt  be  per¬ 
formed,  and  hymns  compofed  by  our  poets  fuitable  to  the  marriages  which 
are  making.  But  the  number  of  the  marriages  we  fhall  commit  to  the 
'  rulers,  that  as  much  as  poflible  they  may  preferve  the  fame  number  of 
men,  having  an  eye  to  the  wars,  difeafes,  and  every  thing  elfe  of  this 
kind,  and  that  as  far  as  poflible  our  city  may  be  neither  too  great  nor  too 
little.  Right,  faid  he.  And  certain  lots  too,  I  imagine,  fhould  be  made 
fo  artificial,  that  the  depraved  man  may,  on  every  embrace,  accufe  his 
fortune,  and  not  the  governors.  By  all  means,  faid  he.  And  thofe  of 
the  youth  who  diftinguifh  themfelves,  whether  in  war  or  any  where 
elfe,  ought  to  have  rewards  and  prizes  given  them,  and  the  moft  ample 
liberty  of  embracing  women,  that  fo,  under  this  pretext  likewife,  the 
greateft  number  of  children  may  be  generated  of  fuch  perfons.  Right. 
And  fhall  the  children  always  as  they  are  born  be  received  by  magiftrates 
appointed  for  thefe  purpofes,  whether  men  or  women,  or  both  ?  for  the 
magiftracies  are  in  common  to  women  as  to  men.  They  are  fo.  And 
when  they  receive  the  children  of  worthy  perfons,  they  will  carry  them, 
I  imagine,  to  the  nurferv,  to  certain  nurfes  dwelling  apart  in  a  certain 
place  of  the  city.  But  the  children  of  the  more  depraved,  and  fuch  other? 
as  are  any  way  lame,  they  will  hide  in  fome  fecret  and  obfcure  place,  as  is 
proper.  If  they  want,  laid  he,  the  race  of  guardians  to  be  pure.  And 
fhall  not  thefe  take  care  likewife  of  their  nurfing,  in  bringing  to  the  nur- 
fery  the  mothers  when  their  breafts  are  full,  praftifing  every  art,  that  no 
one  know  her  own  child,  and  in  providing  others  who  have  milk,  if  thefe 
fhall  prove  infufficient  ?  And  they  fhall  likewife  take  care  of  thefe  nurfes, 
that  they  fucklc  a  competent  time  :  and  they  fhall  appoint  the  nurfes  and 
keepers  to  be  wakeful,  and  to  take  every  other  neceffary  toil.  You  fpeak, 
faid  he,  of  great  eafe  to  the  wives  of  our  guardians,  in  the  breeding  of 
children.  It  is  fit,  replied  I.  But  let  us  in  the  next  place  difcufs  that 
which  we  chiefly  intended.  We  faid  that  true  offspring  ought  to  be  ge¬ 
nerated  of  perfons  in  their  prime.  Are  you  then  of  opinion  with  me,  that 
the  proper  feafon  of  vigour  is  twenty  years  to  a  woman,  and  thirty  to  a 
man  ?  Of  what  continuance  are  thefe  feafons  ?  faid  he.  The  woman, 
replied  I,  beginning  at  twenty,  is  to  bear  children  to  the  flate  until  the 
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age  of  forty  ;  and  the  man,  after  he  has  pafted  the  moft  raging  part  of  his 
courfe,  from  that  period,  is  to  beget  children  to  the  {rate  until  the  age  of 
fifty-five.  This  indeed  is  the  acme,  replied  he,  m  both  fexes,  both  of  body 
and  of  mind.  If  then  any  one  who  is  older  or  younger  than  thefe  fhall 
meddle  in  generating  for  the  public,  we  fhall  fay  the  trefpafs  is  neither 
holy  nor  juft,  as  he  begets  to  the  ftate  a  child,  which,  if  it  be  concealed,  is 
born  and  grows  up  not  from  facrifices  and  prayers,  (which,  upon  every 
marriage,  the  priefteffes  and  priefts,  and  the  whole  of  the  city,  fhall  offer, 
that  the  defendants  of  the  good  may  be  ftill  more  good,  and  from  ufeful 
defendants  ftill  more  ufeful  may  arife);  but  is  born  from  darknefs,  and  with 
a  dreadful  intemperance.  Right,  faid  he.  And  the  law,  laid  I,  muft  be 
the  fame.  If  any  of  thofe  men,  who  are  yet  of  the  age  for  generating,  fhall 
touch  women  of  a  proper  age,  without  the  concurrence  of  the  magiftrate, 
we  fhall  confider  him  as  having  raifed  to  the  ftate  a  baftardly,  illegitimate 
and  unhallowed  child.  Moft  right,  faid  he.  And  I  imagine,  that  when 
the  women  and  men  exceed  the  age  of  generating,  we  fhall  permit  the  men 
to  cohabit  with  any  woman  they  incline,  befides  their  daughter  and  mother, 
and  thofe  who  are  the  children  of  their  daughters,  or  thofe  upwards  from 
their  mother :  and  fo  likewife  the  women  to  embrace  any  but  a  fon  and 
father,  and  the  children  of  thefe,  either  downwards  or  upwards  :  all  this 
liberty  we  will  allow  them,  after  we  have  enjoined  them  to  attend  care¬ 
fully,  in  the  firft  place,  if  any  thing  fhould  be  conceived,  not  to  bring  it  to 
the  light  ;  but  if,  by  any  accident,  it  fhould  be  brought  forth,  to  expofe  it 
as  a  creature  for  which  no  provifion  is  made.  All  thefe  things,  faid  he, 
are  reafonably  laid.  But  how  fhall  fathers  and  daughters,  and  thofe  other 
relations  you  now  mentioned,  be  known  of  one  another?  They  fhall  not 
be  known  at  all,  faid  I.  But  from  the  day  on  which  any  one  is  a  bride¬ 
groom,  whatever  children  are  born  in  the  tenth  or  in  the  feventh  month 
after  it,  all  thefe  he  fhall  call,  the  male  his  fons,  and  the  female  his  daughters, 
and  they  fhall  call  him  father.  And  in  the  fame  way  again,  he  fhall  call  the 
children  of  thefe  grandchildren,  and  they  again  fhall  call  them  grandfathers 
and  grandmothers:  and  thofe  who  were  born  in  that  period  in  which  their 
fathers  and  mothers  were  begetting  children,  they  fhall  call  fifters  and 
brothers,  fo-as  not  to  touch  each  other,  as  I  juft  now  laid.  But  the  law 
fhall  allow  brothers  and  fifters  to  live  together,  if  their  lot  fo  fall  out,  and 
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the  Pythian  oracle  give  confent.  Moft  right,  faid  he.  This,  Glauco,  and 
fuch  as  this,  is  the  community  of  women  and  children,  among  vour  city 
guardians  :  and  that  it  is  both  confonant  to  the  other  parts  of  our  polity, 
and  by  far  the  beft,  we  mud,  in  the  next  place,  eftablifh  from  reafon  ;  or 
how  fhall  we  do  ?  Juft  fo,  by  Jupiter,  faid  he.  Did  not  we  then  agree  oil 
this  at  the  beginning  ?  to  inquire  what  we  can  mention  as  the  greateft 
good  with  relation  to  the  eftabhfhment  of  a  ftate,  with  an  eye  to  which 
the  lawgiver  ought  to  enadt  the  laws,  and  what  is  the  greateft  evil  ;  and 
then  to  inquire,  whether  what  we  have  hitherto  gone  over  contributes 
towards  leading  us  in  the  heps  of  this  good,  and  away  from  that  evil  ? 
By  all  means,  laid  he.  Is  there,  then,  any  greater  ill  to  a  city  than  that 
which  lacerates  it;  and,  inftead  of  one,  makes  it  many?  Or,  is  there  any 
greater  good  than  that  which  binds  it  together,  and  makes  it  one  ?  There 
is  not.  Does  not  then  the  communion  of  pleafure  and  pain  bind  them 
together,  when  the  whole  of  the  citizens  as  much  as  poffible  rejoice  and 
mourn  in  the  fame  manner,  for  the  fame  things  when  they  are  obtained, 
and  when  they  are  loft  ?  By  all  means  fo,  replied  he.  But  a  feparate 
feeling  of  thefe  things  deftroys  it,  when  lome  of  the  citizens  are  extremely 
grieved,  and  others  extremely  glad,  at  the  fame  fufferings  of  the  citv,  or  of 
thofe  who  are  in  it.  Why  not  ?  Does  not  then  fuch  an  evil  as  the  following 
arife  from  this,  when  they  do  not  all  jointly  in  the  ftate  pronounce  thele 
words,  mine,  and  not  mine  ?  And  will  not  that  city  be  belt  regulated,  when 
every  individual,  with  regard  to  the  concerns  of  another,  in  the  fame  way 
with  him,  pronounces  thefe  words,  mine,  and  not  mine?  By  far.  And  it 
is  fuch  as  comes  neareft  to  one  man.  As  when  our  finger  is  any  how  hurt ; 
the  whole  common  feeling  fpread  through  the  body  to  the  foul,  with  one 
co-ordination  of  its  governing  part,  perceives  it,  and  the  entire  whole 
mourns  along  with  the  diltreffed  part:  and  fo  we  fay  that  the  man  is 
diftrelfed  in  his  finger  :  and  the  reafoning  is  the  fame  as  to  any  other  part 
of  a  man,  both  w  ith  refpedt  to  grief,  when  any  part  is  in  pain  ;  or  with 
refpecl  to  pleafure,  when  any  part  is  at  eafe.  It  is  the  fame,  faid  he.  And 
to  return  to  your  queftion,  the  city  v'hich  comes  neareft  to  this  is  governed 
in  the  beft  manner:  and  when  any  one  of  the  citizens  receives  any  good  or 
ill,  fuch  a  city,  I  imagine,  will  moft  efpecially  fay,  that  fhe  herfelf  receives  it, 
and  the  whole  city  rejoice  or  mourn  together.  Of  neceffitv,  laid  he,  this 
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muft  prevail  in  a  city  governed  by  good  laws.  It  may  be  time  for  us  to  go 
back  to  our  city,  and  confider  how  thofe  things  are  in  it  which  we  have 
agreed  on  in  our  reafoning,  whether  they  prevail  molt  in  our  city,  or  more 
in  fome  other.  We  muft  do  fo,  replied  he.  What  now  ?  Are  there  not, 
in  other  cities,  governors  and  people  ?  And  are  there  not  likewife  in  this  ? 
There  are.  And  will  not  all  thefe  call  one  another  citizens?  Why  not? 
But  befides  this  of  citizens,  what  does  the  people  call  their  governors  in 
other  ftates  ?  Mafters  or  lords  in  raoft  ftates,  and,  in  democracies,  this 
very  name,  governors.  But  in  our  city,  befides  that  of  citizens,  what 
does  the  people  call  their  governors?  Their  prefervers,  faid  he,  and  helpers. 
And  what  do  they  call  the  people  ?  Rewarders,  replied  he,  and  nourifhers. 
And  in  other  cities,  what  do  the  governors  call  their  people  ?  Slaves,  replied 
he.  And  what  do  the  governors  call  one  another  ?  Fellow  rulers,  laid  he. 
And  ours,  what?  Fellow  guardians.  Can  you  tell,  whether  any  one  .of  the 
governors  in  other  cities  can  addrefs  one  of  their  fellow  governors  as  his 
kinfman,  and  another  as  a  ftranger  ?  Very  many  fo.  Does  he  not  then 
reckon  and  call  the  kindred  one  his  own,  and  the  ftranger  one  as  not  his 
own?  Juft  fo.  But  how  is  it  with  your  guardians  ?  Is  there  fo  much  as 
any  one  of  them,  who  can  deem  and  call  any  one  of  their  fellow  guardians 
a  ftranger  ?  By  no  means,  replied  he;  for,  with  whomfoever  any  one  meets, 
he  reckons  he  meets  with  a  brother  or  fifter,  a  father  or  mother,  a  foil  or 
daughter,  or  the  defendants  or  anceftors  of  thefe.  You  fpeak  moft  beau¬ 
tifully,  replied  I.  But  further,  tell  me  this  likewife,  whether  will  you 
only  eftablifh  among  them,  by  law,  thefe  kindred  names  ?  or  will  you  alfo 
enjoin  them  to  perform  all  their  actions  in  conformity  to  thefe  names?  With 
refpecl  to  parents,  whatever  the  law  enjoins  to  be  performed  to  parents, 
fuch  as  reverence,  and  care,  and  obedience.  And  that  otherwife  it  will 
not  be  for  his  advantage,  neither  in  the  fight  of  Gods  nor  of  men,  as  he 
a<fts  what  is  neither  holy  nor  juft,  if  he  do  other  things  than  thefe.  Shall 
thefe,  or  any  other  fpeeches  from  all  our  citizens,  refound  diredlly  in  the 
ears  of  our  children,  both  concerning  their  parents,  whom  any  one  fhall 
point  out  to  them,  and  concerning  other  relations  ?  Thefe  things  fhall  be 
faid,  replied  he  ;  for  it  were  ridiculous,  if  friendly  names  alone  refounded, 
without  any  actions  accompanying  them.  Of  all  cities,  then,  there  will  be 
the  greateft  harmony  in  it,  when  any  one  individual  is  either  well  or  ill, 
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as  to  the  expreffion  we  lately  mentioned,  viz.  mine  is  well,  or  mine  is 
ill.  Moft  true,  faid  he.  Did  not  we  fay  too,  that  their  common  plea- 
fures  and  pains  will  accompany  this  opinion  and  exprefiion  r  And  we  faid 
rightly.  Will  not  then  our  citizens  moft  efpecially  have  this  in  common 
which  they  call  my  own  ;  and,  having  this  in  common,  they  will  of  all 
others  moft  efpecially  have  in  common  pleafure  and  pain  ?  Extremely  fo. 
And  along  with  the  other  parts  of  the  conftitution,  is  not  the  community 
of  women  and  children  among  the  guardians  the  caufe  of  thefe  things  ? 
This  is  it  moft  efpecially,  replied  he.  But  we  agreed,  that  this  was  the 
greateft  good  of  a  city,  likening  a  well  eftablifhed  city  to  a  body,  in  its  being 
affected  with  the  pleafure  and  pain  of  any  part.  And  we  rightly,  faid  he, 
agreed  on  this.  This  community,  then,  of  women  and  children  among  our 
auxiliaries,  has  appeared  to  us  to  be  the  caufe  of  the  greateft  good  to  the  city. 
Extremely  fo,  replied  he.  And  furely  we  agree  at  leaft  with  what  went 
before  ;  for  we  fomewhere  faid,  that  they  ought  neither  to  have  houfes  of 
their  own,  nor  land,  nor  any  pofleffion  ;  but,  receiving  their  fubfiftence 
from  others,  as  a  reward  for  their  guardianfhip,  they  fhould  all  fpend  it 
in  common,  if  they  intended  really  to  be  guardians.  Right,  faid  he.  Do 
not  therefore,  as  I  fay,  both  thefe  things  which  were  formerly  mentioned, 
and  ftill  more  what  we  now  fpeak  of,  render  them  real  guardians,  and 
prevent  the  city  from  being  lacerated,  by  their  not  at  all  calling  one  and 
the  fame  thing  their  own ;  but  one  one  thing,  and  another  another ; 
one  drawing  to  his  own  houfe  whatever  he  can  poffefs,  feparate  from 
others,  and  another  to  his,  which  is  different  from  the  other  ;  and  having 
both  wives  and  children  different,  which  occafion  different  pleafures  and 
pains,  which  are  private,  as  belonging  to  private  perfons  :  but  being  of  one 
opinion  concerning  their  home,  and  all  of  them  pointing  towards  the 
fame  thing,  as  far  as  poffible,  to  have  one  common  feeling  of  pleafure 
and  pain  ?  Extremely  fo,  replied  he.  But  what  ?  fhall  law-fuits  and 
accufations  againft  one  another  be  banifhed  from  among  them,  fo  to  fpeak, 
by  their  pofTefTing  nothing  as  private  property  but  their  body,  and  every 
thing  elfe  being  common,  from  whence  they  fhall  be  liberated  from  all  thole 
difturbances  which  men  raife  about  money,  children  or  relations  ?  They  will 
of  neceffity  be  liberated  from  thefe.  Neither  indeed  can  there  be  reafonably 
among  them  any  actions  raifed  for  violence  or  unl'eemly  treatment.  For, 
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making  the  protection  of  their  perfons  a  neceffary  thing,  we  will  own  it 
to  be  handfome  and  juft  for  thofe  of  equal  age  to  help  one  another.  Right, 
laid  he.  And  this  law,  faid  I,  hath  this  right  in  it  likewife  :  that  if  any 
one  be  in  a  paffion,  gratifying  his  paffion  in  this  manner,  he  is  lefs  apt  to 
raife  greater  feditions.  It  is  entirely  fo.  The  elder  Ihall  be  enjoined  both 
to  govern  and  to  chaftife  the  younger.  That  is  plain.  And  furely  the 
younger,  as  becomes  them,  fhall  never  attempt  to  beat  the  elder,  or  in 
any  other  way  to  offer  violence  to  him,  unlefs  appointed  by  the  gover¬ 
nors  ;  nor  will  they,  I  imagine,  in  any  fort,  difhonour  them  ;  for  there 
are  fufficient  guardians  to  hinder  it,  both  fear  and  reverence ; — reverence 
on  the  one  hand  reftraining  them  from  affaulting,  as  it  were,  their  parents, 
and  fear  on  the  other;  left  others  Ihall  affift  the  fufferer  ;  fome  as  fons, 
others  as  brothers,  and  others  as  fathers.  It  happens  fo,  faid  he.  In  every 
refpedt  then,  as  far  as  relates  to  the  laws,  the  men  fhall  live  peaceably 
with  one  another.  Very  much  fo.  And  while  thefe  have  no  feditions 
among  themfelves,  there  is  no  danger  of  any  other  city  railing  difturbance 
againft  thefe,  or  that  they  fhall  fplit  into  factions.  There  is  not.  As  for 
the  lefler  evils,  from  which  furely  they  will  be  freed,  I  do  not  choofe, 
becaufe  of  the  impropriety  of  it,  fo  much  as  to  mention  them.  That 
flattery  of  the  rich  ;  that  indigence  and  folicitude  in  the  education  of  their 
children,  and  in  procuring  money  for  the  neceffary  fupport  of  their  family, 
which  is  the  portion  of  the  poor  ;  fometimes  borrowing,  and  fometimes 
being  defpifed,  and  fometimes  ufing  all  manner  of  fhifts,  in  procuring 
provifions,  which  they  give  to  the  management  of  their  wives  and  do- 
meftics ;  how  many  flavifh  and  mean  things,  my  friend,  they  fuffer  in  all 
thefe  refpeCls,  are  not  even  worthy  to  be  mentioned.  And  they  are 
manifeft,  faid  he,  to  one  blind.  They  will  be  delivered  from  all  thele 
things,  and  will  live  more  bleffedly  than  that  mod  blefted  life  which  thofe 
live  who  gain  the  prize  in  the  Olympic  games.  How?  Thofe  are  efteemed 
happy,  on  account  of  a  fmall  part  of  what  thefe  enjoy.  But  the  victory  of 
thefe  is  more  noble,  and  their  maintenance  from  the  public  is  more  com¬ 
plete  ;  for  the  victory  they  gain  is  the  fafety  of  the  whole  city  ;  and  both 
they  and  their  children  are  crowned  with  their  maintenance,  and  all  the 
other  neceffaries  of  life,  as  laurels,  and  receive  honour  from  their  city 
while  alive,  and  at  their  death  an  honourable  funeral.  The  moft  noble 
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rewards  !  faid  he.  Do  you  remember  then,  faid  I,  that  in  our  former 
reafonings,  I  do  not  know  who  it  was  objected  to  us,  that  we  were  not 
making  our  guardians  happy,  who,  though  they  had  it  in  their  power  to 
have  the  whole  wealth  of  their  citizens,  had  neverthelefs  nothing  at  all  ? 
and  we  propofed  to  confider  of  this  afterwards,  if  it  fell  in  our  way  ;  but 
that  at  the  prefent  we  were  making  our  guardians  only  guardians,  and  the 
city  itfelf  as  happy  as  poftible,  but  without  regarding  one  particular  tribe 
in  it,  with  a  view  to  make  it  happy.  I  remember  it,  faid  he.  What 
think  you  now  of  the  life  of  our  auxiliaries,  which  appears  far  more 
noble  and  happy  than  that  of  thofe  who  gain  the  prize  at  the  Olympic 
games  ?  It  does  not  at  all  appear  to  referable  the  life  of  the  leather-cutter, 
the  handicraft,  or  farmer.  I  do  not  think  it,  faid  he.  But  however,  it  is 
proper  that  I  mention  here  what  I  likewife  faid  on  a  former  occafion,  that 
if  the  guardian  (hall  attempt  to  be  happy  in  fuch  a  way  as  to  be  no  longer 
a  guardian,  nor  be  content  with  this  moderate,  and  fteady,  and,  as  we 
fay,  beft  life  ;  but,  being  feized  with  a  foolifh  and  youthful  opinion  about 
happinefs,  fhall,  becaufe  he  has  it  in  his  power,  be  driven  to  make  him- 
felf  the  mafter  of  every  thing  in  the  city,  he  fhall  know  that  Hefiod  was 
truly  wife,  in  faying  that  the  half  is  fomehow  more  than  the  whole.  If 
he  take  me,  faid  he,  for  his  counfellor,  he  will  remain  in  fuch  a  life.  You 
allow  then,  faid  I,  that  the  women  a6l  in  common  with  the  men,  as  we 
have  explained,  with  refpeft  to  education  and  the  breeding  of  children, 
and  the  guardianfhip  of  the  other  citizens  ;  both  in  remaining  in  the  city, 
and  in  going  forth  to  war  ;  and  that  along  with  the  men  they  ought  to 
keep  guard,  and  to  hunt  like  dogs,  and  in  every  cafe  to  take  a  fhare  in  all 
things  as  far  as  they  can  ;  and  that  while  they  do  thefe  things  they  will 
do  what  is  beft,  and  no  way  contrary  to  the  nature  of  the  female,  with 
refpedt  to  the  male,  by  which  nature  they  are  made  to  a<ft  jointly  with  one 
another.  I  agree,  laid  he.  Does  not  then  this,  faid  I,  remain  to  be  dif- 
cuffed,  whether  it  be  poftible  that  this  community  take  place  among  men 
likewife,  as  among  other  animals  ?  and  how  far  it  is  poffible.  You  have 
prevented  me,  faid  he,  in  mentioning  what  I  wtis  going  to  afk.  For,  with 
relation  to  warlike  affairs,  it  is  plain,  I  imagine,  faid  I,  how  they  will 
fight.  How  ?  faid  he.  That  they  will  jointly  go  out  on  their  military 
expeditions,  and  befides  will  carry  along  with  them  fuch  of  their  children 
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as  are  grown  up,  that,  like  thofe  of  other  artifts,  they  may  fee  what  it 
will  be  neceffary  for  them  to  praCtife  when  they  are  grown  up  ;  and,  be- 
fides  feeing,  that  they  may  ferve  and  adminifter  in  every  thing  with  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  war,  and  affift  both  their  fathers  and  mothers.  Or,  have  you- 
not  obferved  what  happens  in  the  common  arts  ?  as  for  inftance,  that  the 
children  of  the  potters,  miniftering  to  them  for  a  long  time,  look  on  be¬ 
fore  they  apply  themfelves  to  the  making  earthen  ware  ?  Yes,  indeed.. 
Whether  now- are  thefe  or  our  guardians  to  inftrudt  their  children  with* 
greater  care,  by  the  practice  and  view  of  what  belongs  to  their  office  ? 
To  fuppofe  thofe,  replied  he,  fhould  take  greater  care  than  our  guardians,, 
were  ridiculous.  But  every  creature  fights  more  remarkably  in  the  prefence 
of  its  offspring.  The  cale  is  fo  ;  but  there  is  no  fmall  danger,  Socrates, 
when  they  are  defeated,  as  is  often  the  cafe  in  war,  that  when  their  chil¬ 
dren,  as  well  as  themfelves,  are  cut  off,  it  fhall  be  impoffible  to  raife  an¬ 
other  city.  You  fay  true,  replied  I;  but  you  imagine  we  ought,  firft  of  all,, 
to  take  care  never  to  run  any  rifk.  No,  by  no  means.  What  then,  if 
they  are  at  all  to  hazard  themfelves  in  any  cafe,  is  it  not  where,  if  they 
fucceed,  they  fhall  become  better  men  ?  That  is  plain.  But  do  you  ima¬ 
gine  it  a  fmall  matter,  and  not  worthy  of  the  rifk,  whether  children,  who 
are  deftined  to  be  military  men,  fee  affairs  relating  to  war,  or  not  ?  No  ;  it  is 
a  matter  of  confequence  with  refpeft  to  what  you  mention.  We  muff, 
then,  firft  endeavour  to  make  our  children  fpectators  of  the  war,  but  con¬ 
trive  for  them  a  place  of  fafety — and  then  it  fhall  do  well,  fhall  it  not } 
Yes.  And  fhall  not  then,  faid  I,  our  parents,  in  the  firft  place,  as  being 
men,  not  be  ignorant,  but  underftand  which  of  the  camps  are,  and  which 
are  not  dangerous  ?  It  is  likely,  laid  he.  And  they  fhall  bring  them  into 
the  one,  but  with  refpeCt  to  the  other  they  will  be  on  their  guard.  Right. 
And  they  will  probably  fet  governors  over  them,  faid  I  ;  not  fuch  as  are 
the  moft  depraved,  but  fuch  as  by  experience  and  years  are  able  leaders 
and  pedagogues.  It  is  very  proper.  But  we  will  fay  many  things  have 
happened  contrary  to  expectation.  Very  many.  With  reference  there¬ 
fore  to  fuch  events  as  thefe,  it  is  proper  that  whilft  they  are  children 
they  procure  wings,  that  fo,  in  any  neceffity,  they  may  efcape  by  flight.  How 
do  you  mean  ?  faid  he.  They  muft,  when  extremely  young,  be  mounted 
on  horfes,  and  taught  to  ride  on  horfeback,  and  brought  to  fee  the  battle* 
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not  on  high-mettled  and  warlike  horfes,  but  on  the  fleeted,  and  thofe  that 
are  the  moft  obedient  to  the  rein  ;  tor  thus  they  fliall,  in  the  beft  manner, 
obferve  their  proper  work,  and,  on  any  neceffity,  lhall  efcape  with  the 
greateft  fafety,  following  the  aged  leaders.  You  feem  to  me,  laid  he,  to 
iky  right.  But  what,  faid  I,  as  to  the  affairs  of  war  ?  how  are  yoYi  to  ma¬ 
nage  your  foldiers,  both  with  refpedt  to  one  another  and  their  enemies  r 
have  I  imagined  rightly  or  not  ?  As  to  what  ?  faid  he.  That  whoever  of 
them,  faid  I,  leaves  his  rank,  throws  away  his  arms,  or  does  any  fuch 
thing  from  cowardice,  mull:  he  not  be  made  a  handicraft,  or  land-labourer? 
By  all  means.  And  fliall  not  the  man  who  is  taken  alive  by  the  enemy 
be  given  gratis  to  any  who  incline  to  employ  him  in  the  country  juft 
as  they  pleafe  r  By  all  means.  And  are  you  of  opinion,  that  he  who 
gains  a  character,  and  excels,  ought,  in  the  firft  place,  in  the  expedition 
itfelf,  to  be  crowned  in  fome  meafure  by  every  one  of  the  youths  and  boys 
who  are  his  fellow  foldiers  ?  or  think  you  otherwife  ?  I  am  of  opinion, 
for  my^part,  they  ought  to  be  crowned.  But  what,  and  get  the  right 
hand  likewife  ?  This  likewife.  But  this  further,  I  imagine,  faid  I,  you 
are  not  yet  latisfied  about.  What  ?  That  they  embrace  and  be  embraced 
by  every  one.  They  fhould  moft  of  all  others,  faid  he  :  and  I  will  add 
to  this  law,  that  whilft  they  are  upon  this  expedition  no  one  fhall  be 
allowed  to  refufe  them,  whoever  they  incline  to  embrace,  that  if  any 
happen  to  be  in  love  with  any  one,  male  or  female,  he  may  be  the  more 
animated  to  win  the  prizes.  Very  well,  faid  1  ;  for  we  have  already  faid 
that  there  are  more  marriages  provided  for  the  good  citizen  than  for 
others,  and  more  frequent  choice  in  fuch  matters  allowed  them  than 
others,  that  the  defendants  of  fuch  an  one  may  be  as  numerous  as  pol- 
ftble.  We  have  already  faid  fo,  replied  he.  But  lurely,  even  according 
.to  Homer’s  opinion,  it  is  juft  that  fuch  of  the  youth  as  are  brave  be 
honoured  in  this  way.  For  Homer  fays  that  Ajax,  who  excelled  in  war, 
was  rewarded  with  a  large  fhare  at  the  entertainments,  this  being  the 
moft  natural  reward  to  a  brave  man  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  by  which 
he  at  the  fame  time  acquired  honour  and  ftrength.  Moft  right,  faid  he. 
We  (hall  then  obey  Homer,  faid  I,  at  leaft,  in  thefe  things.  And  we 
/hall  honour  the  good,  both  at  our  facrifices,  and  on  all  fuch  occafons,  in  as 
far  as  they  appear  to  be  deferving,  with  hymns  likewife,  and  with  thofe 
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things  we  lately  mentioned;  and  befides  thefe  things,  with  feats,  and  difhes, 
and  full  cups ;  that  at  the  fame  time  we  may  both  honour  and  exercife 
the  virtue  of  worthy  men  and  women.  You  fay  mod:  admirably  well,  re- 
plied  he.  Be  it  fo.  If  any  one  of  thofe  who  die  in  the  army  fhall  have 
diftinguifhed  himfelf,  fhall  we  not,  in  the  firft  place,  fay  that  he  is  of 
the  golden  race  ?  Mod:  efpecially.  And  fhall  we  not  believe  Hefiod* 
telling  us,  that  when  any  of  thefe  die. 

Good,  holy,  earthly  daemons,  they  become. 

Expelling  evils,  guardians  of  mankind  1  ? 

We  fhall  believe  him.  And  we  fhall  afk  the  oracle  in  what  manner  we 

ought  to  bury  demoniacal  and  divine  men,  and  with  what  marks  of  di- 

ftindtion  ;  and  thus  fhall  we  bury  them  in  that  very  manner  which  fhall  be 

explained.  Why  fhall  we  not  ?  And  we  fhall  in  all  after  time  reverence 

and  worfhip  their  tombs  as  thofe  of  daemons.  And  we  fhall  enadl  by 

law,  that  the  fame  things  be  performed,  and  in  the  fame  manner,  to  any 

who  fhall  have  been  deemed  to  have  remarkably  didinguifhed  themfelves 

in  life,  when  they  die  of  old  age,  or  any  thing  elfe  ?  It  is  right,  faid  he. 

But  what  now  ?  How  fhall  our  foldiers  behave  towards  enemies  ?  As  to 

what  ?  Fird,  as  to  bringing  into  flavery.  Do  you  think  it  jud  that 

Greeks  fhould  enflave  Greek  cities  ?  or  rather,  as  far  as  they  are  able,  not 

differ  any  other  to  do  it,  and  accudom  themfelves  to  this,  to  be  fparing 

of  the  Grecian  tribe,  being  greatly  on  their  guard  againd  being  enflaved 

by  the  Barbarians  }  It  is,  faid  he,  in  general,  and  in  every  particular  cafe-, 

bed  to  be  fparing.  Are  they  not  to  acquire  any  Grecian  Have  themfelves, 

and  to  counfel  the  other  Greeks  to  ad!  in  the  fame  manner  ?  By  all  means* 

faid  he.  They  will  the  more,  at  lead,  by  fuch  a  condudf,  turn  themfelves 

againd  the  Barbarians,  and  abdain  from  one  another.  But  what  ?  To 
o 

drip  the  dead,  faid  I,  of  any  thing  but  their  arms  after  they  conquer 
them,  is  it  handfome  or  not  ?  It  gives  a  pretence  to  cowards  not  to  go 
againd  the  enemy  who  is  alive,  as  being  neceffarily  occupied  when  they 
are  thus  employed  about  the  one  who  is  dead  ;  and  many  armies  have  been 
loft  by  this  plundering.  Very  many.  And  does  it  not  appear  to  you  to 
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be  illiberal  and  fordid,  and  the  part  of  a  womanifh  and  little  mind,  to  ftrip 
the  dead  body,  and  deem  the  body  of  the  deceafed  an  enemy,  when  the  enemy 
is  fled  off,  and  there  is  only  left  behind  that  with  which  he  fought?  Or,  do  you 
imagine  that  they  who  a£t  in  this  manner  do  any  way  different  from  dogs, 
who  are  in  a  rage  at  the  ftones  which  are  thrown  at  them,  not  touching  the 
man  who  throws  them?  Not  in  the  lead,  faid  he.  We  muff  let  alone  then 
this  ffripping  the  dead,  and  thefe  hinderances  arifing  from  the  carrying 
off  booty.  Truly,  faid  he,  thefe  muff  be  banifhed.  Nor  fhall  we  at  any 
time  bring  the  arms  into  the  temples,  as  if  we  were  to  dedicate  them,  at 
leaff  not  the  arms  of  Grecians,  if  we  have  any  concern  to  obtain  the  bene¬ 
volence  of  the  other  Greeks  :  but  we  fhall  rather  be  afraid,  left  it  fhould 
be  a  kind  of  profanation  to  bring  into  the  temple  fuch  things  as  thefe  from 
our  own  kinfman,  unlefs  the  oracle  fhall  fay  otherwife.  Moft  right, 
replied  he.  But  what,  with  reference  to  the  laying  wafte  Grecian  lands, 
and  burning  of  houfes,  how  fhall  your  foldiers  behave  towards  their 
enemies  ?  I  fhould  be  glad,  faid  he,  to  hear  you  fignifying  your  opinion. 
Truly  then,  faid  I,  in  my  opinion,  neither  of  thefe  ought  to  be  done,  but 
only  one  year’s  produce  to  be  carried  off.  And  would  you  have  me  tell 
you  the  reafon  why  this  fhould  be  done  ?  By  all  means.  It  appears  to  me, 
that  as  thefe  two  words,  war  and  fedition,  are  different,  fo  they  are  two 
different  things  which  are  fignified  by  them  :  I  call  them  two  different 
thin  gs,  becaufe  the  one  is  domeftic  and  akin,  the  other  foreign  and  ftranc-e. 
When  hatred  is  among  ourfelves,  it  is  called  fedition  ;  when  it  refpecls 
foreigners,  it  is  called  war.  What  you  fay,  replied  he,  is  no  way  unreafon- 
able.  But  confider  now,  if  I  fay  this  likewife  reafonablv  :  for  I  aver  that 
the  Greek  nation  is  friendly  and  akin  to  itfelf,  but  is  foreign  and  ftrange 
to  the  Barbarian.  This  too  is  right.  When  then  the  Greeks  fight  with 
the  Barbarians,  and  the  Barbarians  with  the  Greeks,  we  fhall  fay  they  wage 
war,  and  are  naturally  enemies  ;  and  this  hatred  is  to  be  called  war.  But 
when  Greeks  do  any  fuch  thing  to  Greeks,  we  fhall  fay  that  they  are  friends 
by  nature,  and  that  Greece  in  fuch  a  cafe  is  diftempered,  and  in  fedition  ; 
and  fuch  a  hatred  is  to  be  called  a  fedition.  I  agree,  faid  he,  to  account 
•  for  it  in  the  fame  manner.  Confider  then,  faid  I,  that  in  the  fedition  now 
mentioned,  wherever  fuch  a  thing  happens,  and  the  city  is  disjointed,  if 
they  fequefter  the  lands,  and  burn  the  houfes  of  one  another,  how  de- 
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ftrudlive  the  feditlon  appears,  and  neither  of  them  feem  to  be  lovers  of 
their  country :  for  otherwife  they  would  never  dare  to  lay  wafte  their 
nurfe  and  mother  ;  but  it  v/ould  Suffice  the  vidtors  to  carry  off  the  fruits 
of  the  vanquished,  and  to  confider  they  are  to  be  reconciled,  and  not 
perpetually  to  be  at  war.  This  indeed  is  by  much  a  more  mild  Sentiment 
than  the  other.  But  what  now  ?  Said  I.  Is  not  this  city  you  are  eftablifh- 
ing  a  Greek  oner  It  Should  be  So,  replied  he.  And  Shall  not  they  be  good 
and  mild  ?  By  all  means.  And  Shall  they  not  be  lovers  of  Greeks  ?  And 
Shall  they  not  account  Greece  akin  to  them?  And  Shall  they  not  have  the 
Same  religious  rites  with  the  reft  of  the  Greeks  ?  By  all  means.  A  differ¬ 
ence  then  with  Greeks,  as  with  kinfmen,  will  they  not  denominate  a  Sedi¬ 
tion,  and  not  a  war  ?  They  will.  And  they  will  behave  as  thofe  who  are 
to  be  reconciled.  By  all  means.  They  Shall  then  be  mild  and  moderate, 
not  punifhing  So  far  as  to  enflave  or  deftroy,  Since  they  are  moderate,  and 
not  hoftile.  Juft  So,  Said  he.  Neither  then,  as  they  are  Greeks,  will  they 
fequefter  Grecian  lands,  nor  burn  their  houfes  ;  nor  will  they  allow  that  in 
every  city  all  are  their  enemies,  men,  women,  and  children ;  but  that 
always  a  few  only  are  enemies,  the  authors  of  the  quarrel :  and  on  all 
thefe  accounts  they  will  neither  choofe  to  lay  wafte  lands,  as  the  greateft 
number  are  their  friends;  nor  will  they  overturn  the  houfes,  but  will  carry 
on  the  war  So  far  as  till  the  guilty  be  obliged  by  the  innocent,  whom  they 
diftrefs,  to  make  reparation.  I  agree,  Said  he,  that  we  ought  to  behave  So 
towards  our  own  citizens  when  we  are  Set  againft  one  another  ;  and  to 
behave  So  towards  the  Barbarians  as  the  Greeks  at  prefent  do  to  one 
another.  Let  us  then  likewife  eftablifh  this  law  for  our  guardians, — neither 
to  lay  wafte  the  lands,  nor  burn  the  houfes.  Let  us  eftablifh  it,  Said  he, 
and  this  further,  that  thefe  things,  and  thofe  too  you  mentioned  formerly, 
are  right ;  but  it  appears  to  me,  Socrates,  if  one  is  to  allow  you  to  Speak  in 
this  manner,  that  you  will  never  remember  what  you  formerly  palled  by, 
when  you  entered  on  all  that  you  have  now  laid  ;  viz.  how  far  luch  a 
government  is  poffible  ?  and  in  what  way  it  is  at  all  pofftble  ?  For,  if  it  be 
at  all  poffible,  I  will  allow  that  all  thefe  good  things  will  belong  to  that  city, 
•and  the  following  likewife  which  you  have  omitted  ;• — that  they  will,  in  the  . 
heft  manner,  fight  againft  their  enemies,  and  of  all  others  leaft  abandon  one 
another,  recognizing  thefe  names, and  calling  one  another  by  thefe, — fathers^ 
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fons,  and  brothers  ;  and  if  the  female  (hall  encamp  along  with  them,  whe¬ 
ther  in  the  fame  rank,  or  drawn  up  behind  them,  that  they  will  ftrike  terror 
into  the  enemies,  and  at  the  fame  time  affid  if  ever  there  be  neceffity  for  it, 
I  know  that  in  this  way  they  will  entirely  be  invincible.  And  I  plainly  fee 
too  what  advantages  they  have  at  home,'  which  we  have  omitted.  But 
fpeak  no  more  about  this  government,  as  I  allow  that  all  thefe,  and  ten 
thoufand  other  things,  will  belong  to  it,  if  it  adlually  exid.  But  let  us 
endeavour  to  perfuade  one  another  of  this  itfelf,  whether  it  be  poffible, 
and  in  what  refpedl  it  is  fo  ;  and  let  us  omit  thofe  other  things.  You  have 
fuddenly,  laid  I,  made  an  affault  on  my  reafoning,  and  make  no  allowance 
for  one  who  is  fighting;  for  perhaps  you  do  not  advert,  that,  with  difficulty, 
I  am  efcaped  from  two  waves,  and  now  you  are  bringing  upon  me  the 
greated  and  mod:  dangerous  of  the  three.  After  you  have  feen  and  heard 
this,  you  will  entirely  forgive  me;  allowing,  that  I  with  reafon  grudged, 
and  was  afraid  to  mention  fo  great  a  paradox,  and  undertake  to  examine 
it.  The  more,  faid  he,,  you  mention  thefe  things,  the  lefs  will  you  be  freed 
from  explaining  in  what  refpefl  this  government  is  poffible.  Proceed  then, 
and  do  not  delay.  Mud:  not  this  then,  faid  I,  in  the  fird  place,  be  re¬ 
membered,  that  we  are  come  hither  in  fearch  of  judice,  what  it  is  ?  and 
what  injudice  is  ?  It  mud,  laid  he.  But  what  is  this  to  the  purpofe  ? 
Nothing.  But  if  we  difcover  what  judice  is,  lhall  we  then  judge  that  the 
jud  man  ought  in  no  refpedt  to  differ  from  it,  but  in  every  refpedt  to  be 
fuch  as  judice  is  ?  and  lhall  we  be  fatisfied  if  he  approach  the  neared  to 
it,  and,  of  all  others,  partake  of  it  the  mod?  We  lhall,  faid  he,  be  thus 
fatisfied.  As  a  model  then,  faid  I,  we  were  inquiring  into  this,  what  kind 
of  thing  judice  is  ;  and  we  likewife  were  in  quell  of  a  jud  man  ;  and  con- 
fidered  what  fort  of  man  he  Ihould  be,  if  he  did  exid.  We  likewife  in¬ 
quired  what  injudice  is,  and  what  too  the  mod  unjud  men  —  in  order  that, 
looking  into  thefe  two  models,  what  kind  of  men  they  appeared  with 
refpedt  to  bappinefs  and  its  oppofite,  we  might  be  obliged  to  acknowledge 
concerning  ourfelves,  that  whoever  diould  mod  refemble  them  in  character 
lhall  have  a  fortune  the  mod  refembling  theirs ;  and  not  for  this  end,  to 
Ihow  that  thefe  things  are  poffible  or  not.  In  this,  faid  he,  you  fay  true. 
Do  you  imagine  then  that  the  painter  is  in  any  degree  the  lefs  excellent, 
who  having  painted  a  model  of  the  mod  beautiful  man,  and  brought  every 
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thing  fully  into  his  piece,  is  yet  unable  to  fhow  that  fuch  a  man  does  really 
exifl  ?  By  Jupiter,  laid  he,  I  do  not.  What  then,  have  we  not  made  in  our 
reafonings  (fhall  we  fay)  a  model  of  a  good  city  ?  Yes,  indeed.  Have  we 
then  fpoken  any  thing  the  worfe,  do  you  imagine,  on  this  account,  that  we 
are  not  able  to  fhow,  that  it  is  poffible  for  a  city  to.be  eflablifhed  fuch  as  we 
have  defcribed  ?  No,  indeed,  faid  he.  This  then,  faid  I,  is  the  truth  of  the 
cafe.  But  if  truly  I  muft  now  Like  wile,  on  your  account,  haflen  to  this, 
to  fhow  how  efpecially,  and  in  what  refpedts,  it  is  moft  poffible,  in  order 
to  this  difcovery,  you  mud:  again  grant  the  fame  things  as  formerly. 
What  things  ?  Is  it  poffible  for  any  thing  to  be  executed  fo  perfedlly  as 
it  is  defcribed?  or,  is  fuch  the  nature  of  pradlice,  that  it  approaches  not  fo 
near  the  truth  as  theory,  though  fome  may  think  otherwife  ?  But  whether 
will  you  allow  this  or  not?  I  allow  it,  faid  he.  Do  not  then  oblige  me 
to  fhow  you  all  thefe  things,  and  in  every  refpebl,  exifting  in  fadt,  fo 
perfectly  as  we  have  defcribed  in  our  reafoning  ;  but  if  we  be  able  to  find 
out  how  a  city  may  be  efcablifhed  the  neared:  poffible  to  what  we  have 
mentioned,  you  will  fay  we  have  difcovered  that  thefe  things  which  you 
require  are  poffible  ?  Or  will  you  not  even  be  fatisfied  if  this  be  obtained  ? 
For  my  own  part,  I  fhould  be  fatisfied.  And  I  too,  faid  he.  We  are  now, 
it  feems,  in  the  next  place,  to  endeavour  to  find  out  and  to  fhow  what,  at 
all,  is  the  evil  which  is  now  pradtiied  in  cities  through  which  they  are  not 
eflablifhed  in  this  manner  we  have  defcribed  ;  and  what  is  that  fmallefl 
.change,  which,  if  made,  would  bring  the  city  to  this  model  of  government; 
and  let  us  chiefly  fee,  if  this  can  be  effedted  by  the  change  of  one  thing,  if 
not  by  the  change  of  two,  if  not  that,  by  the  change  of  the  feweft  things 
in  number,  and  the  fmallefl  in  power.  By  all  means,  faid  he.  Upon  the 
change  then  of  one  thing,  faid  I,  I  am  able  I  think  to  fhow  that  the  date 
can  fall  into  this  model  of  government.  But  the  change  is  not  indeed  fmall 
nor  eafy,  yet  it  is  poffible.  What  is  it  ?  faid  he.  I  am  now  come,  faid 
I,  to  what  I  compared  to  the  greateft  wave :  and  it  fhall  now  be 
mentioned,  though,  like  a  breaking  wave,  it  fhould  overwhelm  us  with 
pxceffive  laughter  and  unbelief.  But  confider  what  I  am  going  to  fay. 
Proceed,  replied  he.  Unlefs  either  philofophers,  faid  I,  govern  in  cities, 
or  thofe  who  are  at  prefect  called  kings  and  governors  philofophize 
genuinely  and  fufficiently,  and  thefe  two,  the  political  power  and  phi- 
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lofophy,  unite  in  one  ;  and  till  the  bulk  of  thofe  who  at  prefent  purfue  each 
of  thefe  feparately  are  of  neceffity  excluded,  there  fhall  be  no  end,  Glauco, 
to  the  miferies  of  cities,  nor  yet,  as  I  imagine,  to  thofe  of  the  human  race  ; 
nor  till  then  fhall  ever  this  republic,  which  we  have  gone  over  in  our  rea- 
fonings,  fpring  up  to  a  poffibility,  and  behold  the  light  of  the  fun.  But 
this  is  that  which  all  along  made  me  grudge  to  mention  it,  that  I  faw  what 
a  paradox  I  was  to  utter :  for  it  is  difficult  to  be  convinced  that  no  other 
but  this  republic  can  enjoy  happinefs,  whether  public  or  private.  You 
have  thrown  out,  Socrates,  faid  he,  fuch  an  expreffion  and  argument,  as 
you  may  imagine  will  bring  on  you  a  great  many,  and  thefe  courageous  to 
fuch  a  degree  as  to  put  off  their  clothes,  and  naked  to  fnatch  whatever 
weapon  fortune  affords  each  of  them  ;  and,  as  if  they  were  to  perform 
prodigies,  ruffi  upon  you  in  battle  array.  And  unlefs,  mowing  them  down 
with  argument,  you  make  your  efcape,  you  will  pay  for  it  by  buffering 
moff  fevere  ridicule.  And  are  not  you  the  caule  of  all  this  ?  faid  I.  But 
in  adting  handfomely  at  leaff,  replied  he.  However,  in  this  affair,  I  will 
not  betray  you,  but  defend  you  with  fuch  things  as  I  am  able.  And  I  am 
able  both  by  my  good-will  and  by  encouraging  you,  and  probably  I  will 
anfwer  your  queftions  more  carefully  than  any  other  ;  only  do  you  endea¬ 
vour,  with  the  help  of  fuch  an  affiffant,  to  ffiow  thofe  who  are  backward 
to  believe  thefe  things,  that  the  cafe  really  is  as  you  reprefent  it.  1  muft  en¬ 
deavour,  faid  I,  fince  even  you  afford  fo  great  an  alliance.  And  here  it 
teems  to  me  to  be  neceffary,  if  we  are  any  how  to  make  our  efcape  from 
thofe  you  mention,  accurately  to  define  to  them  what  kind  of  men  thefe 
are  whom  we  call  philofophers,  when  we  dare  to  affert  that  they  alone  ought 
to  govern,  in  order  that,  when  they  are  made  perfectly  manifeff,  any  one  may 
be  able  to  defend  himfelf,  when  he  afferts  that  to  thefe  it  naturally  belongs 
both  to  apply  themfelves  to  philol'ophy,  and  likewife  to  take  upon  them  the 
government  of  the  fate  :  but  others  are  to  apply  themfelves  neither  to 
philofophy  nor  government,  but  to  obey  their  leader.  It  is  proper,  faid  he, 
to  define  them.  Come  then,  follow  me  this  way,  if  together  anv  how  we 
fhall  fufficiently  explain  this  matter.  Lead  on  then,  laid  he.  Will  it  then 
be  needful,  faid  I,  to  remind  you,  or  do  you  remember  it,  that  when  we 
fay  of  any  one,  that  he  loves  any  thing,  when  we  fpeak  with  propriety,  he 
muft  not  appear  to  love  one  part  of  it,  and  not  another,  but  to  have 
an  affedtion  for  the  whole  ?  I  need,  it  feems,  replied  he,  to  be  put  in  mind  ; 
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for  I  do  not  underhand  it  perfe&ly.  It  might  become  another,  Glauco, 
replied  I,  to  fay  what  you  fay ;  but  it  does  not  become  a  man  who  is  a 
lover,  to  forget  that  all  thofe  who  are  in  their  bloom  fling  fomehow,  and 
give  emotion  to  one  who  is  amorous,  and  a  lover,  as  they  are  deemed 
worthy  both  of  refpeft  and  of  being  faluted.  Or  do  you  not  behave  in 
this  manner  towards  the  beautiful  ?  One,  becaufe  flat-nofed,  (hall  be  called 
agreeable,  and  be  commended  by  you  ;  and  the  hook-nofe  of  the  other,  you 
fay,  is  prince  y  ;  and  that  which  is  in  the  middle  of  thefe  is  according  to 
the  exafteft  fymmetry  :  the  black  are  faid  to  be  manly  to  behold  ;  and  the 
fair  to  be  the  children  of  the  Gods  : — but  this  appellation  of  pale  green,  do 
you  imagine  it  is  the  invention  of  any  other  than  of  a  flattering  lover,  and 
one  who  eafily  bears  with  the  palenefs,  provided  it  is  in  the  bloom  of  youth  ? 
And,  in  one  word,  you  make  all  kinds  of  pretences,  and  fay  every  thing  fp 
as  never  to  reject  any  one  who  is  of  a  blooming  age?  If  you  incline,  faid  he, 
to  judge  by  me  of  other  lovers,  that  they  aft  in  this  manner,  I  agree  to  it  for 
the  fake  of  the  argument.  And  what,  faid  I,  with  refpeft  to  the  lovers  of 
wine  ;  do  you  net  obferve  them  afting  in  the  fame  manner,  cheerfully 
drinking  every  kind  of  wine  upon  every  pretext?  Yes,  indeed.  And  you 
perceive,  as  I  imagine,  that  the  ambitious  likewile,  if  they  cannot  obtain, 
the  command  of  a  whole  army,  will  take  the  third  command  ;  and,  if  they 
cannot  be  honoured  by  greater  and  better  men,  are  content  if  they  be 
honoured  by  the  lower  and  more  contemptible,  being  defirous  of  honour  at 
any  rate  ?  It  is  perfectly  fo.  Agree  to  this  or  not :  if  we  fay,  one  is 
delirous  of  any  thing,  fhall  we  fay  that  he  dehres  the  whole  fpecies,  or  that 
he  defires  one  part  of  it,  but  not  another  ?  The  whole,  replied  he.  Shall 
we  not  then  likewile  fay,  that  the  philofopher  is  defirous  of  wifdom,  and 
that  not  of  one  part  only,  but  of  the  whole  ?  True.  He  then  who  is  averfe 
to  difeiplines,  elpecially  if  he  be  young,  and  has  not  at  all  underftanding  to 
difeern  what  is  good,  and  what  is  otherwile,  frail  not  be  called  a  lover  of 
learning,  nor  a  philofopher;  in  the  fame  manner  as  we  fay  of  one  who  is 
difgufted  with  meats,  that  he  neither  hungers  after  nor  defires  meats,  nor 
is  a  lover  but  a  hater  of  them.  And  we  fhall  fay  right.  But  the  man  who 
readily  inclines  to  tafre  of  every  difeipline,  and  with  pleafure  enters  on 
the  ftudy  of  it,  and  is  infatiable  of  it,  this  man  we  fhall  with  juflice  call  a 
philofopher:  fhall  we  not?  On  this  Glauco  faid,  There  will  be  many  fuch 
philofophers  as  thofe  very  abfurd  :  for  all  your  lovers  of  fliows  appear  to 
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me  to  be  of  this  kind,  from  their  taking  a  plealure  in  learning ;  and  your 
ffory  lovers  are  the  moft  llupid  of  all  to  be  reckoned  among  philofophers 
at  lead.  Thefe  indeed  would  not  willingly  attend  on  fuch  reafonings,  and 
fuch  a  difquifition  as  this.  But  yet,  as  if  they  had  hired  out  their  ears  to 
liihen  to  every  chorus,  they  run  about  to  the  Bacchanalia,  omitting  neither 
thofe  of  cities  nor  villages.  Shall  all  thefe  then,  and  others  ftudious  of 
fuch  things,  and  thofe  who  apply  to  the  inferior  arts,  be  called  by  us  phi¬ 
lofophers  ?  By  no  means,  faid  I,  but  refembling  philofophers.  But  whom, 
faid  he,  do  you  call  the  true  ones  ?  Thofe,  faid  I,  who  are  defirous  of 
d  ifcerning  the  truth.  This  like  wife,  faid  he,  is  right.  But  how  do  you 
mean  ?  It  is  not  eafy,  faid  I,  to  tell  it  to  another  ;  but  you,  I  imagine, 
will  agree  with  me  in  this.  Iii  what  ?  That  fince  the  beautiful  is  oppo- 
fite  to  the  deformed,  thefe  are  two  things.  Why  are  they  not  ?  And  if 
they  are  two,  then  each  of  them  is  one.  This  alfo  is  granted.  And  the 
reafoning  is  the  fame  concerning  juftice  and  injuftice,  good  and  evil.  And 
concerning  every  other  fpecies  of  things  the  argument  is  the  fame — that 
each  of  them  is  one  in  itfelf,  but  appears  to  be  many,  being  every  where 
diverfifed  by  their  communication  with  aclion  and  body,  and  with  one 
another.  You  fay  right,  faid  he.  In  this  manner  then,  laid  I,  I  leparate 
thefe,  and  fet  apart  thofe  you  now  mentioned,  the  lovers  of  public  Ihows, 
of  handicrafts,  and  mechanics  ;  and  then  apart  from  thefe  I  fet  thofe  of 
whom  we  difeourfe  at  prefent,  whom  alone  we  may  properly  call  philofo¬ 
phers.  How.  do  you  fay  r  replied  he.  The  lovers  of  common  llories  and 
of  fpedlacles  delight  in  line  founds,  colours,  and  figures,  and  every  thing 
which  is  compounded  of  thefe  ;  but  the  nature  of  beauty  itfelf  their  dia- 
ncetic  part  is  unable  to  difeern  and  admire.  Indeed  the  cafe  is  fo,  faid  he. 
But  as  to  thofe  then  who  are  able  to  approach  this  beauty  itfelf,  and  to 
behold  it  as  it  is  in  itfelf,  muft  they  not  be  few  in  number  ?  Extremely 
fo.  He  then  who  accounts  fome  things  beautiful,  but  neither  knows 
beauty  itfelf,  nor  is  able  to  follow  if  one  were  to  lead  him  to  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  it,  does  he  leem  to  you  to  live  in  a  dream,  or  to  be  awake?  Con- 
iider  now,  what  is  it  to  dream  ?  Is  it  not  this,  when  a  man,  whether 
afleep  or  awake,  imagines  the  limilitude  of  a  thing  is  not  the  limilitude, 
but  really  the  thing  ittelf  which  it  refembles  ?  I  for  my  part  would  aver, 
replied  he,  that  fuch  a  perlon  is  really  in  a  dream.  But  what  now  as  to 
him  who  judges  oppollte  to  this,  who  underftands  what  beauty  is  it* 
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felf,  and  is  able  to  dilcern  both  it  and  fuch.  things  as  participate  of  it,  and 
neither  deems  the  participants  to  be  beauty,  nor  beauty  to  be  the  parti¬ 
cipants  ?  whether  dees  fuch  an  one  feem  to  you  to  live  awake,  or  in 
a  dream  ?  Perfectly  awake,  laid  he.  May  we  not  then  properly  call 
this  man’s  dianoetic  perception,  as  he  really  knows,  knowledge,  but  that 
of  the  other,  opinion,  as  he  only  opines  ?  By  all  means.  But  what  if 
the  perfon  who  we  fay  only  opines  things,  but  does  not  really  know  them, 
be  enraged  at  us,  and  difpute  with  us,  alleging  that  what  we  fay  is  not 
true  ;  fhall  we  have  any  method  of  toothing  and  perfuading  him,  in  a 
gentle  manner,  by  concealing  that  he  is  not  in  a  found  fate  ?  At  leaf 
there  is  need  of  it,  replied  he.  Come  now,  conlider  what  we  fhall  fay  to 
him.  Or  do  you  incline  we  fhall  thus  interrogate  him?  telling  him,  that 
if  he  knows  any  thing,  no  one  envies  him  for  it,  but  we  fhall  gladly  fee 
him  pofTeffed  of  fome  knowledge  ;  but  only  tell  us  this,  does  the  man  who 
has  knowledge,  know  fomething  or  nothing  ?  Do  you  now  anfwer  me 
for  him  ?  I  will  anfwer,  laid  he,  that  he  knows  fomething.  Whether 
fomething  which  really  exifts,  or  which  does  not  ?  What  does  really 
exift :  for  how  can  that  be  known  which  has  no  real  exiftenee  ?  We  have 
then  examined  this  iufficientlv,  thoug-h  we  might  have  confidered  it  more 
fully  ;  that  what  really  is,  may  be  really  known  ;  but  what  does  not  at  all 
exift,  cannot  at  all  be  known.  We  have  examined  it  moft  fufficiently. 
Be  it  fo.  But  if  there  be  any  thing  of  fuch  a  kind,  as  both  to  be  and  not 
to  be,  muff  it  not  lie  between  that  which  perfectly  is,  and  that  which  is 
not  at  all  ?  Between  them.  As  to  what  really  is,  then,  is  there  not  know¬ 
ledge  ?  and  as  to  that  which  is  not  at  all,  is  there  not  of  neceffity  igno¬ 
rance  ?  And  for  that  which  is  between  thefe,  we  mu  ft  feek  for  fomething 
between  ignorance  and  lcience,  if  there  be  any  fuch  thing.  By  all  means. 
Do  we  fay  then  that  opinion  is  any  thing  ?  Why  not  ?  Whether  is  it  a 
different  powTer  from  lcience,  or  the  fame  ?  Different.  Is  opinion  then 
converfant  about  one  thing,  and  fcience  about  another,  by  virtue  of  the 
fame  power,  or  each  of  them  by  virtue  of  a  power  of  its  own  ?  This  laft. 
Is  not  the  power  of  fcience  converfant  about  what  really  exifts,  to  know 
that  it  is  ?  Or  rather  it  feems  to  me  to  be  neceflary  to  diftinguilh  in  this 
manner.  How?  We  fhall  fay,  that  powers  are  a  certain  Ipecies  of  real 
exiftences,  by  which  we  can  both  do  whatever  we  can  do,  and  every 
being  elfe  whatever  it  can  do.  Thus,  1  fay,  that  feeing  and  hearing  are 
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among  thefe  powers,  if  you  underlfand  what  I  mean  to  call  a  fpecies.  I 
underftand,  laid  he.  Hear  then  what  appears  to  me  concerning  them. 
For  1  do  not  lee  any  colour  of  a  power,  nor  figure,  nor  any  of  fuch  qualities, 
as  of  many  other  things,  with  reference  to  which  1  dilfinguilh  fome  things 
with  myfelf,  that  they  are  different  from  one  another.  But  as  to  power, 
I  regard  that  alone  about  which  it  is  converlant,  and  what  it  effedts  ;  and 
on  this  account  I  have  called  each  of  thefe  a  power.  And  the  power 
which  is  converlant  about  and  effects  one  and  the  fame  thing,  I  call  the  fame 
power,  but  that  converfant  about  and  effedling  a  different  thing,  I  call  a  dif¬ 
ferent  power  :  but  what  fay  you  r  In  what  manner  do  you  call  it  ?  Juftfo, 
replied  he.  But  come  again,  excellent  Glauco,  whether  do  you  fay  that 
fcience  is  itfelf  a  certain  power,  or  to  what  clafs  do  you  refer  it  ?  I  refer  it  to 
this  clafs  of  power,  laid  he,  as  it  is  of  all  powers  the  moll;  ftrong.  But 
what  now  ?  Shall  we  refer  opinion  to  power,  or  to  fome  other  fpecies  ? 
By  no  means  to  power,  laid  he  ;  for  that  by  which  we  form  opinions  is 
nothing  elfe  but  opinion.  But  you  owned  fome  time  fince,  that  fcience 
and  opinion  were  not  the  fame.  Flow,  faid  he,  can  ever  any  one  who 
poffeffes  intellect  reduce  under  one,  that  which  is  infallible,  and  that  which 
is  not  infallible  ?  You  fay  right,  faid  I.  And  it  is  plain  that  we  have 
allowed  opinion  to  be  a  different  thing  from  fcience.  We  have.  Each  of 
them  then  has  naturally  a  different  power  over  a  different  thing.  Of  ne- 
ceffity.  Science  has  a  power  over  being  itfelf,  in  knowing  real  exiftence, 
how  it  exilts.  Yes.  But  we  fay  that  opinion  opines.  Yes.  Whether 
does  it  know  the  fame  thing  which  fcience  knows  ?  and  fhall  that  which  is 
known,  and  that  which  is  opined,  be  the  fame?  or  is  this  impofiible  ? 
Impoffible,  laid  he,  from  what  we  have  allowed  :  fince  they  are  naturally 
powers  of  different  things,  and  both  of  them  are  powers,  opinion  and 
fcience,  and  each  of  them  different  from  the  other,  as  we  have  faid  ;  from 
thefe  things  it  cannot  be,  that  what  is  opined  is  the  fame  with  that  which 
is  known.  If  then  being  itfelf  be  known,  muff  it  not  be  different  from  the 
being  which  is  perceived  by  opinion  ?  Different.  Does  he  then  who  opines, 
opine  that  which  has  no  exigence  ?  Or  is  it  impoffible  to  opine  that  which 
doth  not  exift  at  all  ?  Conlider  now,  does  not  the  man  who  opines,  refer  his 
opinion  to  fomewhat  ?  Or  is  it  poflible  to  opine,  and  yet  opine  nothing  at 
all?  Impoffible.  But  whoever  opines,  opines  fome  one  thing.  Yes.  But 
furely  that  which  does  not  exift,  cannot  be  called  any  one  thing,  but  moft 
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properly  nothing  at  all.  Certainly  fo.  But  we  neceffarily  referred  ig¬ 
norance  to  that  which  does  not  exift,  but  knowledge  to  real  exigence. 
Right,  laid  he.  Neither  therefore  does  he  opine  being,  nor  yet  that  which 
is  not.  He  does  not.  Opinion  then  is  neither  knowledge,  nor  is  it 
ignorance.  It  appears  it  is  not.  Does  it  then  exceed  thefe,  either 
knowledge  in  perlpicuity,  or  ignorance  in  obfcurity  ?  It  does  neither. 
But  does  opinion,  laid  I,  feem  to  you  to  be  more  cbfcure  than  know¬ 
ledge,  but  more  perlpicuous  than  ignorance  ?  By  much,  laid  he.  But 
does  it  lie  between  them  both  then  ?  It  does.  Opinion  then  is  in  the 
middle  of  thele  two.  Entirely  lo.  And  have  we  not  already  faid,  that  if 
any  thing  appeared  of  fuch  a  kind,  as  at  the  fame  time  to  be,  and  yet  not 
to  be,  fuch  a  thing  would  lie  between  that  which  has  really  an  exigence, 
and  that  which  does  not  at  all  exift,  and  that  neither  fcience  nor  igno¬ 
rance  would  be  converfant  about  it,  but  that 'which  appeared  to  be  be¬ 
tween  ignorance  and  fcience  ?  Right.  And  now  that  which  we  call  opi¬ 
nion,  has  appeared  to  be  between  them.  It  has  appeared.  It  yet  remains 
for  us,  as  it  fee  ms,  to  difcover  that  which  participates  of  both  thefe,  of 
being,  and  of  non-being,  and  which  with  propriety  can  be  called  neither 
of  them  perfectly,  that  if  it  appear  to  be  that,  which  is  opined,  we  may 
juftly  call  it  fo,  aligning  to  the  extremes  what  is  extreme,  and  to  the 
middle  what  is  in  the  middle.  Shall  we  not  do  thus  ?  Thus.  Thefe 
things  being  determined,  let  this  worthy  man,  I  will  fay,  tell  and  anfwer 
me,  he  who  reckons  that  beauty,  and  a  certain  idea  of  beauty  there  is 
none,  always  the  fame,  and  in  the  fame  refpe&s  ;  but  this  lover  of  beau¬ 
tiful  objects  reckons  there  are  many  beautiful  things,  but  can  never  endure 
to  be  told  that  there  is  one  beautiful,  and  one  juft,  and  fo  of  others. 
Of  all  thefe  many  things,  excellent  man!  fhall  we  fay  to  him,  is  there 
any  which  will  not  appear  deformed,  and  of  thofe  juft  which  will  not 
appear  unjuft,  of  thofe  holy  which  will  not  appear  protane  ?  No;  but  of  ne- 
ceffity,  faid  he,  the  beautiful  things  themlelves  muft  in  lome  refpedls 
appear  even  deformed,  and  others  in  like  manner.  But  what  ?  many 
things  which  are  double,  or  twofold,  do  they  lefs  really  appear  to  be  halves 
than  doubles?  No  lefs.  And  things  great  and  fmall,  light  and  heavy, 
fhall  they  be  denominated  what  we  call  them,  any  more  than  the  oppofite? 
No  ;  but  each  of  them,  faid  he,  always  participates  of  both.  Whether 
then  is  each  of  thefe  many  things  that  which  it  is  laid  to  be,  or  is  it  not? 
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It  is  like  their  riddles  at  feafts,  faid  he,  and  the  riddle  of  children  about 
the  eunuch’s  {hiking  the  bat,  puzzling  one  another  in  what  manner  and 
how  far  he  ftrikes  it.  For  all  thefe  things  have  a  double  meaning,  and  it 
is  impoffible  to  know  accurately  that  they  are,  or  are  not,  that  they  are 
both,  or  neither  of  the  two.  How  can  you  do  with  them  then  ?  faid  I,  or 
have  you  a  better  clafs  for  them  than  a  medium  between  being  and  non- 
being  ?  For  nothing  feems  more  obicure  than  non-being  in  refpeCt  of 
having  no  being  at  all,  nor  more  perfpicuous  than  being  in  refpeft  of  real 
being.  Mold  true,  faid  he.  We  have  then  difcovered,  it  feems,  that  mold 
of  the  maxims  of  the  multitude  concerning  the  beautiful,  and  thofe  other 
things,  roll  fomehow  between  being  and  non-being.  We  have  accurately 
difcovered  it.  But  we  formerly  agreed,  that  if  any  fuch  thing  Ihould 
appear,  it  ought  to  be  called  that  which  is  opined,  and  not  what  is  known; 
and  that  which  fluctuates  between  the  two  is  to  be  perceived  by  the  power 
between  the  two.  We  agreed.  Thofe  then  who  contemplate  many 
beautiful  things,  but  who  never  perceive  beauty  itfelf,  nor  are  able  to  fol¬ 
low  another  leading  them  to  it ;  and  many  juft  things,  but  never  juftice 
itfelf,  and  all  other  things  in  like  manner,  we  will  fay  that  they  opine  all 
things,  but  know  none  of  the  things  which  they  opine.  Of  neceftity, 
faid  he.  But  what  now  ?  Thofe  who  perceive  each  of  the  things  them- 
felves,  always  exifting  in  the  fame  manner,  and  in  the  fame  refpeft,  {hall 
we  not  fay  that  they  know,  and  do  not  opine  ?  Of  neceftity  this  likewiie. 
And  {hall  we  not  fay,  that,  thefe  embrace  and  love  the  things  of  which 
they  have  knowledge,  and  the  others  the  things  of  which  they  have  opi¬ 
nion  ?  Or  do  we  not  remember,  that  we  faid  they  beheld  and  loved  fine 
founds  and  colours,  and  fuch  things  ;  but  that  beauty  itfelf  they  do  not 
admit  of  as  any  real  being?  We  remember.  Shall  we  then  a  cl  wrong 
in  calling  them  lovers  of  opinion,  rather  than  philofophers  ?  And  yet  they 
will  be  greatly  enraged  at  us  if  we  call  them  fo.  Not,  if  they  be  per- 
fuaded  by  me,  faid  he  ;  for  it  is  not  lawful  to  be  enraged  at  the  truth.. 
Thofe  then  who  admire  every  thing  which  Fas  a  real  being,  are  to  be  called 
philolophers,  and  not  lovers  of  opinion.  By  all  means* 
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Those  now  who  are  philofophers,  faid  I,  Glauco,  and  thofe  who  are 
not,  have,  through  a  long  compafs  of  difcourfe,  with  difficulty  difcovered 
themfelves  what  they  feverally  are.  Becaufe,  perhaps,  it  was  not  eafy, 
faid  he,  in  a  ffiort  one.  So  it  appears,  faid  I.  But  I  lfill  think  they  would 
have  better  difcovered  themfelves,  if  it  had  been  requisite  to  fpeak  con¬ 
cerning  this  alone,  and  not  to  have  difcuffed  that  multitude  of  other  things, 
when  we  were  to  confider  what  difference  there  is  between  a  juft  life  and 
an  unjuft.  What  then,  faid  he,  are  we  to  treat  of  next  ?  What  elfe,  faid 
I,  but  of  that  which  is  next  in  order  ?  Since  thofe  are  philofophers  who 
are  able  to  pafs  into  contact  with  that  which  always  fubiifts  limilarly  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  fame  *  ;  but  thofe  who  are  not  able  to  accompliffi  this,  but 
who  wander  amidft  many  things,  and  fuch  as  are  every  way  ffiifting,  are 
not  philofophers  ;  which  of  thefe  ought  to  be  the  governors  of  the  city  ? 
Which  way,  faid  he,  ffiall  we  determine  in  this,  and  determine  realbn- 
ably  ?  Whichever  of  them,  faid  I,  appear  capable  of  preferving  the 
laws  and  inftitutions  of  cities,  thefe  are  to  be  made  guardians.  Right, 
faid  he.  This  now,  faid  I,  is  certainly  plain  ;  whether  a  blind  or  quick- 
fighted  guardian  be  proper  for  guarding  any  thing.  Why  is  it  not 
plain  ?  faid  he.  Whether  then  do  thofe  appear  to  you  to  differ  from 
the  blind,  who  are  in  reality  deprived  of  the  knowledge  of  each 
particular  being,  and  have  neither  a  clear  paradigm  in  their  foul, 
nor  are  able,  as  painters  looking  up  to  the  trueft  paradigm,  and  always 
referring  themfelves  thither,  and  contemplating  it  in  the  moft  accurate 
manner  poffible,  to  eftabliffi  here  too  in  like  manner  juft  maxims  of  the 

1  Viz  an  intelligible  and  intellectual  eflence. 
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beautiful,  and  juft,  and  good,  If  there  be  occafion  to  eftablifli  them,  and  to 
guard  and  preferve  fuch  as  are  already  eftablifhed  ?  No,  by  Jupiter,  faid 
he.  They  do  not  differ  much.  Shall  we  then  appoint  thofe  to  be  guar¬ 
dians,  or  thofe  who  know  each  being,  and  who  in  experience  are  nothing 
behind  thofe  others,  nor  inferior  to  them  in  any  other  part  of  virtue  ?  It 
were  ablurd,  faid  he,  to  choofe  others,  at  leaft  if  thefe  are  not  deficient  in 
other  things  ;  for  in  this,  which  is  almoft  the  greateft,  they  excel.  Shall 
we  not  then  fpeak  to  this  point, — In  what  manner  the  fame  perfons  (hall 
be  able  to  have  both  the  one  and  the  other  of  thofe  things  ?  By  all  means. 
It  is  then  firft  of  all  neceffary,  as  we  obferved  in  the  beginning  of  this  dif- 
courfe,  thoroughly  to  underftand  their  genius  ;  and  I  think  if  we  fufficiently 
agree  refpedting  it,  we  fhall  likewife  agree  that  the  fame  perfons  are  able 
to  poffefs  both  thefe  things,  and  that  no  others  but  thefe  ought  to  be  the 
governors  of  cities.  How  fo  ?  Let  this  now  be  agreed  among  us  con¬ 
cerning  the  philofophic  geniuses,  that  they  are  always  delirous  of  fuch 
learning  as  may  difcover  to  them  that  effence  which  always  is,  and  is  not 
changed  by  generation  or  corruption.  Let  it  be  agreed.  And  likewife, 
faid  I,  that  they  are  defirous  of  the  whole  of  fuch  learning,  and  that  they 
will  not  willingly  omit  any  part  of  it,  neither  fmall  nor  great,  more 
honourable  or  more  difhonourable,  as  we  formerly  obferved  concerning 
the  ambitious,  and  concerning  lovers.  You  fay  right,  faid  he.  Confider 
then,  in  the  next  place,  if,  befides  what  we  have  mentioned,  it  be  neceffary 
that  this  alfo  fhould  fubfift  in  the  genius  of  thofe  who  are  to  be  fuch  as  we 
have  defcribed.  What  ?  That  they  be  void  of  falfehood,  nor  willingly 
at  any  time  receive  a  lie  ;  but  hate  it,  and  love  the  truth.  It  is  likely, 
faid  he.  It  is  not  only  likely,  my  friend,  but  is  perfectly  neceffary,  that 
one  who  is  naturally  in  love  with  any  thing  fhould  love  every  thing  allied 
and  belonging  to  the  objects  of  his  affedtion.  Right,  faid  he.  Can  you 
then  find  any  thing  more  allied  to  wifdom  than  truth?  llow  can  we?  faid 
he.  Is  it  poffible  then  that  the  fame  genius  can  be  philofophic,  and  at 
the  fame  time  a  lover  of  falfehood  ?  By  no  means.  He  then  who  is  in 
reality  a  lover  of  learning,  ought  immediately  from  his  infancy  to  be  in 
the  greateft  meafure  defirous  of  all  truth.  By  all  means.  But  we  know 
fomehow,  that  whoever  has  his  defires  vehemently  verging  to  one  thing, 
has  them  upon  this  very  account  weaker  as  to  other  things,  as  a  current 
vol.  i.  2  t  diverted 
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diverted  from  its  channel.  Why  are  they  not  ?  But  whofoever  hath  his-' 
defires  running  out  after  learning,  and  every  thing  of  this  kind,  would  be 
converfant,  1  think,  about  the  pleafure  of  the  foul  itfelf,  and  would  for- 
fake  thole  pleasures  which  arife  from  the  body,  provided  he  be  not  a  coun¬ 
terfeit,  but  fome  real  philofopher.  This  follows  by  a  mighty  neceffity. 
And  fuch  an  one  is  moderate,  and  by  no  means  a  lover  of  money.  For 
the  reafons  why  money  is  with  fo  much  trouble  anxioufly  fought  after, 
have  weight  with  anv  other  than  fuch  an  one  to  make  him  folicitous. 
Certainly.  And  furely  fomehow  you  mud:  likewife  confider  this  when 
you  are  to  judge  what  is  a  philofophic  genius,  and  what  is  not.  What  ? 
That  it  do  not  without  your  knowledge  partake  of  an  illiberal  turn  :  for 
pufillanimity  is  mod  oppofite  to  a  foul  which  is  always  to  purfue  earneflly 
the  whole  and  every  thing  of  that  which  is  divine  and  human.  Mod 
true,  faid  he.  Do  you  then  fuppofe  that  he  who  podedes  magnificent 
conceptions  in  his  dianoetic  part,  and  a  contemplation  of  the  whole  of 
time,  and  the  whole  of  being,  can  poffibly  confider  human  life  as  a  thing 
of  great  confequence.  It  is  impoffible,  faid  he.  Such  an  one  then  will 
not  account  death  any  thing  terrible.  Lead  of  all.  A  cowardly  and 
illiberal  genius,  then,  will  not,  it  leems,  readily  participate  of  true  philofo- 
phy*  It  does  not  appear  to  me  that  it  will.  What  now,  can  the  moderate 
man,  and  one  who  is  not  a  lover  of  money,  nor  illiberal,  nor  arrogant, 
nor  cowardly,  ever  poffibly  be  an  ill  co-partner,  or  unjud  ?  It  is  im¬ 
poffible.  And  von  will  likewife  confider  this,  when  you  are  viewing 
from  its  infancy  what  is  the  philofophic  foul,  and  what  is  not,  whether  it 
be  jud  and  mild,  or  unfocial  and  lavage.  By  all  means.  Neither  indeed, 
as  I  think,  will  you  omit  this.  What  ?  Whether  it  learn  with  facility  of 
difficulty.  Or  do  you  expect  that  ever  any  one  will  love  any  thing  dif¬ 
fidently,  in  performing  which  he  performs  with  uneafinefs  and  with 
difficulty,  making  final)  progrefs  ?  It  cannot  be.  But  what  if  he  can  re¬ 
tain  nothing  of  what  he  learns,  being  quite  forgetful,  is  it  poffible  for 
him  not  to  be  void  of  fcience  ?  How  is  it  poffible  ?  And  when  he  labours 
unprofitably,  do  you  not  imagine  he  will  be  obliged  at  lad  to  hate  both 
himfelf  and  fuch  practice  ?  Why  mud  he  not  ?  We  fhall  never  then 
reckon  a  forgetful  foul  among  thofe  who  are  thoroughly  philofophic,  but 
we  fhall  require  it  to  be  of  a  good  memory.  By  all  means.  But  never 
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fihall  we  fay  this  at  leaft,  that  an  unmufical  and  indecent  genius  leads  any¬ 
where  elfe  but  towards  intemperance.  Where  elfe  ?  But  whether  do  you 
reckon  truth  allied  to  intemperance  or  to  temperance  ?  To  temperance. 
Let  us  require  then  among  other  things  a  dianoetic  part  naturally  tem¬ 
perate  and  graceful,  as  a  proper  guide  towards  fpontaheoufly  attaining  the 
idea  of  each  particular  being.  Why  not  ?  What  now  ?  Do  we  not 
in  fome  meafure  feem  to  you  to  have  diicuffed  the  neceffary  qualifications, 
and  fuch  as  are  confequent  to  each  other,  in  a  foul  which  is  to  apprehend 
being  fufficiently,  and  in  perfection  ?  The  moft  neceffary,  faid  he.  Is  it 
poflible  then  for  you  in  any  meafure  to  blame  fuch  a  ftudy  as  this,  which 
a  man  can  never  be  able  fufficiently  to  apply  to,  unlefs  he  be  naturally 
pofteffed  of  a  good  memory,  learn  with  facility,  be  magnificent,  graceful, 
and  the  friend  and  ally  of  truth,  jufrice,  fortitude  and  temperance  ?  Not 
even  Momus  himfelf,  faid  he,  could  find  fault  with  fuch  a  ftudy.  But, 
faid  I,  will  it  not  be  to  thefe  alone,  when  they  are  perfected  by  education 
and  age,  that  you  will  entruft  the  city  ?  Here  Adimantus  faid,  Indeed, 
Socrates,  no  one  is  able  to  contradict  you  as  to  thefe  things  ;  but  all  who 
hear  you  at  any  time  advancing  what  you  do  at  prefent,  are  fomehow  af- 
feCted  in  this  manner.  Being  led  off  a  little  by  your  reafoning  on  each 
queftion,  through  their  inexperience  in  this  method  of  queftion  and  anfvver, 
when  all  thefe  littles  are  colle&ed  together,  at  the  dole  of  your  reafon- 
ings,  they  reckon  that  the  miftake  appears  confiderable,  and  the  contrary 
of  their  firft  conceffions  ;  and  like  thole  who  play  at  talus  with  fuch  as  are 
dexterous,  but  are  themlelves  unfkilful,  they  are  in  the  end  flint  up,  and 
can  do  no  more  ;  fo  your  hearers  have  nothing  to  fay,  being  ffiut  up  bv  this 
other  kind  of  game,  not  with  pieces,  but  with  your  reafonings.  Though 
the  truth  at  leal!  is  not  by  this  any  way  advanced  :  I  fay  this  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  prefent  inquiry  ;  for  one  may  tell  you  that  he  has  nothing 
to  oppofe  to  each  of  your  queftion s  by  way  of  argument,  but  that  in  faCt 
he  fees  that  all  thole  who  piunge  into  philofophv,  applying  to  it  not  with 
this  view,  that  being  early  inftruCled  they  may  be  liberated  from  it  when 
in  their  prime,  but  that  they  may  continue  in  it  much  longer,  become 
the  moft  of  them  quite  awkward,  not  to  fay  altogether  depraved  ;  and 
thole  of  them  who  appear  the  moft  worthy,  do  yet  luffer  thus  much 
from  this  ftudy  you  fo  much  commend,  that  they  become  ufelefs  to  the 
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public.  When  I  had  heard  this,  Do  you  imagine  then,  faid  I,  that  fuch  as 
fay  thefe  things  are  telling  a  fallehood  ?  I  do  not  know,  laid  he,  but 
would  gladly  hear  your  opinion.  You  would  then  hear  that  they  appear 
to  -me  to  fay  true.  How  then,  replied  he,  is  it  right  to  fay  that  the 
miferies  of  cities  fhall  never  have  an  end  till  they  be  governed  by  philo- 
fophers,  whom  we  are  now  acknowledging  to  be  ufelefs  to  them  ?  You  afk 
a  queftion,  faid  I,  which  needs  an  anfwer  through  an  image.  And  you, 
faid  I,  are  not  wont,  I  think,  to  fpeak  through  images.  Be  it  fo,  faid  I. 
You  jell  now,  when  you  have  brought  me  on  a  fubjed  which  is  fo  dif¬ 
ficult  to  be  explained.  But  attend  to  the  image,  that  you  may  fee 

further  with  what  difficulty  I  affimilate  ;  for  the  bufferings  of  the  mod: 

worthy  philofophers  in  the  management  of  public  affairs  are  fo  grievous,  that 
there  is  not  any  one  other  differing  fo  fevere  :  but  in  making  our  fimile, 
and  in  apologizing  for  them,  we  muff  colled  from  many  particulars,  in 
the  fame  manner  as  painters  mix  the  figures  of  two  different  animals 
together,  and  paint  a  creature  which  is  both  goat  and  ffag  in  one,  and 

others  of  this  kind.  Conceive  now  that  fuch  an  one  as  this  is  the  pilot  of 

a  fleet,  or  of  a  {ingle  ffiip,  one  who  exceeds  all  in  the  ffiip,  both  in  bulk 
and  in  ftrength,  but  is  fomewhat  deaf,  and  fees  in  like  manner  but  a  ffiort 
way,  and  whofe  Ikill  in  fea  affairs  is  much  of  the  fame  kind.  Conceive 
likewile  that  the  failors  are  all  in  fedition  among  themfelves,  contending 
for  the  pilotffiip,  each  imagining  he  ought  to  be  pilot,  though  he  never 
learned  the  art,  nor  is  able  to  ffiow  who  was  his  maffer,  nor  at  what 
time  he  learned  it.  That  befides  this,  all  of  them  fay  that  the  art  itfelf 
cannot  be  taught,  and  are  ready  to  cut  in  pieces  any  one  who  fays  that  it 
can.  Imagine  further,  that  they  continually  furround  the  pilot  himfelf, 
begging,  and  doing  every  thing  that  he  may  put  the  helm  into  their 
hands  ;  and  that  even  fometimes  when  they  are  not  fo  fuccefsful  in  per- 
fuading  him  as  others  are,  they  either  kill  thefe  others,  or  throw  them 
overboard  ;  and  after  they  have  by  mandragora,  or  wine,  or  fome  other 
thing,  rendered  the  noble  pilot  incapable,  they  manage  the  fhip  with  the 
affiftance  of  the  crew,  and  whilft  they  drink  and  feaft  in  this  manner, 
they  fail  as  it  may  be  expedted  of  fuch  people.  And  befides  thefe  things, 
if  any  one  be  dexterous  in  affifting  them  to  get  the  government  into  their 
own  hands,  and  in  fetting  afide  the  pilot,  either  by  perfuafion  or  force. 
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they  commend  fuch  ail  one,  calling  him  failor  and  pilot,  and  intelligent 
in  navigation  ;  but  they  contemn  as  ufelefs  every  one  who  is  not  of  this 
kind,  whilft  they  never  in  the  lead;  think  that  the  true  pilot  muft  ne- 
ceffarily  pay  attention  to  the  year,  the  feafons,  the  heavens,  and  ftars, 
and  winds,  and  every  thing  belonging  to  the  art,  if  he  intends  to  be  a 
governor  of  a  Ihip  in  reality  :  but  the  art  and  practice  of  governing  men, 
whether  fome  be  willing  or  not,  they  think  impoffible  for  a  man  to 
attain  in  conjunction  with  the  art  of  navigation.  Whilft  affairs  are  in 
this  fituation  with  regard  to  the  fhips,  do  you  not  think  that  the  true  pilot 
will  be  called  by  the  failors  aboard  of  fhips  fitted  out  in  this  manner,  a 
ftar-gazer,  infignificant,  and  unprofitable  to  them  ?  Undoubtedly,  faid 
Adimantus.  I  think  then,  laid  I,  that  you  will  not  want  any  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  image,  to  fee  that  it  reprefents  how  they  are  affedted  in 
cities  towards  true  philofophers,  but  that  you  underftand  what  I  fay. 
PerfeCUy,  faid  he.  Firft  of  all  then  with  refpeCt  to  this,  if  any  one  won¬ 
ders  that  philofophers  are  not  honoured  in  cities,  teach  him  our  image, 
and  endeavour  to  perfuade  him  that  it  would  be  much  more  wonderful 
if  they  were  honoured.  I  will  teach  him  fo,  replied  he.  And  further, 
that  it  is  indeed  true,  what  you  now  was  obferving,  that  the  heft  of  thofe 
who  apply  to  philofophy  are  ufelefs  to  the  bulk  of  mankind  ;  but  how¬ 
ever,  for  this,  bid  them  blame  fuch  as  make  no  ufe  of  thefe  philofophers, 
and  not  thefe  philofophers  themfelves.  For  it  is  not  natural  for  the  pilot 
to  entreat  the  failors  to  allow  him  to  govern  them,  nor  for  the  wife  to 
be  reforting  to  the  gates  of  the  rich.  But  whoever  pleafantly  faid  this  was 
miftaken;  for  this  is  truly  the  natural  method,  that  whoever  is  lick,  whether 
rich  or  poor,  muft  of  neceffitv  go  to  the  gates  of  the  phyfician,  and  who¬ 
ever  wants  to  be  governed  muft  wait  on  him  who  is  able  to  govern  ; 
for  it  is  not  natural  that  the  governor  who  is  really  of  any  value  ihould 
entreat  the  governed  to  fubjeCl  themfelves  to  his  government.  But  you 
will  not  greatly  err,  when  you  compare  our  prefect  political  governors 
to  thofe  failors  we  now  mentioned,  and  thofe  who  are  called  by  them  in¬ 
fignificant  and  ftar-gazers  to  thole  who  are  truly  pilots.  Moft  right, 
faid  he.  From  hence  then  it  would  feem  that  the  beft  purfuit  is  not 
likely  to  be  held  in  efteem  among  thole  who  purfue  ftudies  of  an  op- 
polite  nature  ;  but  by  far  the  greateft  and  moft  violent  accufation  of  phi- 
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lofophy  is  cccafioned  by  means  of  thofe  who  profefs  to  ftudy  it  ;  the  moft 
of  whom,  you  fay,  your  accufer  of  philofophy  calls  altogether  depraved, 
and  the  very  beft  of  them  of  no  advantage  to  the  hate  ;  and  I  agreed  that 
you  fay  the  truth,  did  I  not  ?  You  did.  And  have  we  not  fully  ex¬ 
plained  the  caufe  why  the  befr  of  them  are  of  no  advantage  ?  We  have. 
Would  you  choofe  then,  that  we  fhould  in  the  next  place  explain  the 
reafon  why  the  moil  of  them  mu  ft  of  neceffity  be  depraved,  and  that  we 
endeavour  to  demonftrate,  that  of  this,  philofophy  is  by  no  means  the. 
caufe.  Entirely  fo.  Let  us  attend  then,  and  begin  our  reafoning,  calling 
to  mind  what  we  formerly  obferved  concerning  the  natural  genius  which 
neceftarily  belongs  to  the  good  and  worthy. — And  what  was  a  leading  part 
in  it,  if  you  remember,  was  truth,  which  he  mu  ft  by  all  means  wholly 
purfue,  or  elfe  be  a  vain  boafter,  and  never  partake  of  true  philofophy. 
It  was  fo  faid.  Is  not  this  one  part  of  his  character  perfectly  contrary  to 
the  prefent  opinions  of  him  ?  It  is  very  much  fo,  replied  he.  Will  it 
not  then  be  no  fmall  defence,  if  we  be  able  to  fhow  that  the  true  lover  of 
learning  is  naturally  made  to  afpire  to  the  knowledge  of  real  being,  and 
not  to  reft  in  the  many  particular  things  which  are  the  objeds  of  opinion, 
but  goes  on,  and  is  not  blunted,  nor  ceafes  from  his  love  of  truth  till  he 
comes  into  contact  with  the  nature  of  every  thing  which  is,  by  that  part 
of  the  foul  whofe  office  it  is  to  come  into  contadl  with  a  thing  of  this  kind. 
But  it  is  the  office  of  that  part  of  the  foul  which  is  allied  to  real  being  ; 
to  which  when  this  true  lover  of  learning  approaches,  and  is  mingled 
with  it,  having  generated  intelled  and  truth,  he  will  then  have  true 
knowledge,  and  truly  live  and  be  nourifhed,  and  then  he  becomes  liberated 
from  the  pains  of  parturition,  but  not  before.  This,  faid  he,  will  be  a 
moft  reafonable  defence.  What  now,  will  it  be  the  part  of  Inch  an  one 
to  love  falfehood,  or,  entirely  the  contrary,  to  hate  it  r  To  hate  it,  laid 
he.  But  whilft  truth  indeed  leads  the  way,  we  can  never,  I  think,  lay 
that  any  band  of  evils  follows  in  her  train.  How  can  we  ?  But,  on  the 
contrary,  we  may  aver  that  the  is  followed  by  found  and  moderate  man¬ 
ners,  and  fuch  as  are  accompanied  with  temperance.  Right,  faid  he.  Why, 
now,  need  we  go  over  again  and  range  in  order  the  whole  qualities  of 
the  philofophic  genius  ?  for  you  no  doubt  remember  that  there  belong 
to  men  of  this  character  fortitude,  magnanimity,  facility  of  learning,  and 
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memory  :  and  when  you  replied  that  every  one  would  be  obliged  to  agree 
to  what  we  faid,  we  quitted  that  fubjed,  and  turned  to  that  which  is  the 
fubjed  of  dilcourfe  at  prefent,  on  your  faying  that  you  obferved  fome  of 
the  philofophers  were  infignificant,  and  many  of  them  altogether  depraved. 
And  while  we  were  examining  into  the  caufe  of  that  calumny,  we  are 
now  come  to  this,  whence  it  is  that  many  of  them  are  depraved.  And  on 
this  account  we  have  gone  over  again  the  genius  of  true  philofophers,  and 
have  neceffarily  defined  what  it  is.  It  is  fo,  faid  he.  It  is  neceffary 
now,  faid  T,  that  we  confider  the  corruptions  of  this  genius,  and  in 
what  manner  it  is  deflroyed  in  the  moft  ;  but  one  fmall  particular 
efcapes  us  who  thofe  are  that  they  call  not  depraved,  but  ufe- 
lefs.  And  next,  what  thofe  geniuses  are  which  counterfeit  the  philo- 
fophic  nature,  and  pretend  to  its  purfuit  r  and  what  is  the  nature  of 
thofe  fouls  who  afpire  to  a  purfuit  which  does  not  belong  to  them,  and  is 
above  their  reach :  for  thefe,  by  their  manifold  errors,  have  every  where, 
and  among  all  men,  introduced  this  opinion  of  philofophy  which  you 
mention.  What  fort  of  corruptions,  faid  he,,  do  you  mean  ?  I  fhall  en¬ 
deavour  to  rehearfe  them,  faid  I,  if  I  be  able.  And  this  now,  I  think, 
every  one  will  allow  us,  that  fuch  a  genius,  with  all'thofe  qualifications 
we  have  enjoined  one  who  is  to  be  a  perfed  philofopher,  rarely  arifes  among 
men,  and  that  there  are  but  few  of  them  :  do  not  you  think  fo  ?  Entirely 
fo.  And  of  thofe  few,  confider  how  many  and  how  great  are  the  caufes  of 
corruption.  What  are  they  ?  That  which  is  mod  of  all  wonderful  to 
hear,  that  each  of  thofe  things  we  commended  in  the  genius  of  a  philo¬ 
fopher,  corrupts  the  foul  which  pofTeffes  them,  and  withdraws  it  from  phi¬ 
lofophy  ;  fortitude,  I  mean,  and  temperance,  and  all  thofe  other  qualifica¬ 
tions  which  we  have  difcuffed.  That  is  ft  range  to  hear,  faid  he.  And  further 
ftill,  faid  I,  befides  thefe  things,  all  thofe  which  are  commonly  called 
good,  fuch  as  beauty,  riches,  ftrength  of  body,  a  powerful  alliance  in  the 
city,  and  every  thing  akin  to  thefe,  corrupt  and  withdraw  it  from  philofe- 
'  phy  ;  for  you  have  now  a  fpecimen  of  what  I  mean.  I  have,  replied  he, 
and  would  gladly  underftand  more  accurately  what  you  fay.  Underftand 
then,  faid  I,  the  whole  of  it  aright,  and  it  will  appear  manifeft,  and  what 
we  formerly  faid  will  not  feem  to  be  abfurd.  How  then,  faid  he,  do  you 
bid  me  ad  ?  With  refped  to  every  kind  of  feed,  or  plant,  faid  I,  whether 
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of  vegetables  or  animals,  we  know,  that  whatever  does  not  meet  with  the 
proper  nourifhment,  nor  feafon,  nor  place  belonging  to  it,  the  more  vigo¬ 
rous  it  is  by  nature,  the  more  it  is  defe&ive  in  the  excellencies  of  its  kind  ; 
for  evil  is  more  contrary  to  good,  than  to  that  which  is  not  good.  Why 
is  it  not  ?  It  is  then  reafonable,  I  think,  that  the  bed:  genius,  when 
meeting  with  nourifhment  foreign  to  it,  fhall  be  more  changed  to  what  is 
evil,  than  a  bad  genius.  It  is.  And  fhall  we  not,  Adimantus,  faid  I,  in 
the  fame  manner,  fay  that  fouls  naturally  the  beft,  when  they  meet  with 
bad  education,  become  remarkably  depraved  ?  Or  do  you  think  that  great 
iniquity,  and  the  extremeft  wickednels,  arife  from  a  weak  genius,  and  not 
from  a  vigorous  one  ruined  in  its  education  ;  but  that  an  imbecil  genius 
will  never  be  the  caufe  either  of  mighty  good  or  evil  ?  I  do  not  think  it 
will,  faid  he,  but  the  cafe  is  as  you  fay.  If  then  this  philofophic  genius, 
which  we  have  eftablifhed,  meet  with  fuitable  inftruftion,  it  will,  1  think, 
neceftarily  grow  up,  and  attain  to  every  virtue ;  but  if,  when  fown  in  an 
improper  foil,  it  grow  up  and  be  nourifhed  accordingly,  it  will  on  the 
other  hand  become  perfedlly  the  reverfe,  unlefs  fome  one  of  the  Gods 
afford  it  affiftance.  Or  do  you  think,  with  the  multitude,  that  certain 
of  the  youth  are  'corrupted  by  the  fophifts,  and  that  the  corruptors  are 
certain  private  fophifts,  which  is  worthy  of  our  notice  r  Or  think  you 
rather,  that  the  perfons  who  fay  thefe  things  are  themfelves  the  greateif 
fophifts,  conveying  their  inftrudtion  in  the  moft  powerful  manner,  and 
rendering  young  and  old,  men  and  women,  fuch  as  they  with  to  be  ? 
When  do  they  effedf  this  ?  replied  he.  When  many  of  them,  faid  I,  are 
fet  down,  crowded  together  in  an  affembly,  in  their  courts  of  juftice,  the 
theatre,  or  the  camp,  or  any  other  public  meeting  of  the  people,  with 
much  tumult  they  blame  fome  of  the  fpeeches  and  aftions,  and  commend 
others,  roaring  and  vociferating  the  one  and  the  other  beyond  meafure. 
And  befides  this,  the  rocks  and  the  place  where  they  are  refounding,  the 
tumult  is  redoubled,  whilft  they  thus  blame  and  applaud.  In  fuch  a 
fttuation  now,  what  kind  of  heart,  as  we  fay,  do  you  think  the  youth  are 
to  have  r  Or  what  private  inftrudlion  can  make  him  withftand,  fo  as  not 
to  be  perfectly  overwhelmed  by  fuch  blame  or  applaufe,  and,  giving  way, 
be  borne  along  the  ftream  wherever  it  carries  him,  and  fay  that  things  are 
beautiful  and  bafe,  according  as  thefe  people  fay,  and  purfue  the  things 
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they  purfue,  and  become  of  the  very  fame  kind  himfelf  ?  This,  faid  he, 
muff  by  an  abundant  neceffity  happen,  Socrates.  But,  faid  I,  we  have 
not  yet  mentioned,  what  muff  of  the  greateft  neceffity  be  the  cafe.  What 
is  that  ?  faid  he.  That  which  thefe  inftrucdors  and  fophifts  fuperadd  by 
adtion,  not  being  able  to  perfuade  by  fpeech  :  or,  do  you  not  know,  that 
they  punifli  with  difgraces,  and  fines,  and  deaths,  the  man  whom  they 
cannot  perfuade  ?  I  know  that,  faid  he,  extremely  w'ell.  What  other 
fophift  then,  or  what  private  reafonings  do  you  think  capable,  drawing 
oppofite  to  thefe,  to  overpower  them  ?  I  know  none,  faid  he.  But  is  it 
not  befides,  faid  I,  great  folly  even  to  attempt  it  ?  For  there  neither  is, 
nor  was,  nor  ever  can  be,  a  different  method  of  attaining  virtue,  befides 
this  education  by  thefe  fophifts.  I  mean  a  human  method,  my  friend;  for 
a  divine  one,  according  to  the  proverb,  I  keep  out  of  the  queftion  :  for 
you  muff  know  well,  with  refpedt  to  whatever  temper  is  preferved,  and 
becomes  fuch  as  it  ought  to  be  in  fuch  a  conftitution  of  policies,  that  you 
will  not  fay  amifs  when  you  fay  that  it  is  preferved  bv  a  divine  deftiny. 
Nor  am  I,  faid  he,  of  a  different  opinion.  But  further  now,  befides  thefe 
things,  faid  I,  you  muff  likewife  be  of  this  opinion.  Of  what  ?  That 
each  of  thefe  private  hirelings,  which  thefe  men  call  fophifts,  and  deem 
the  rivals  of  their  art,  teach  no  other  things  but  thole  dogmas  of  the  vul¬ 
gar,  which  they  approve  when  they  are  affembled  together,  and  call  it 
wifdom.  Juft  as  if  a  man  had  learned  what  were  the  wrathful  emotions 
and  defires  of  a  great  and  ftrong  animal  he  were  nourifhing,  how  it  muft 
be  approached,  how  touched,  and  when  it  is  moft  fierce  or  moft  mild  ; 
and  from  what  caufes,  and  the  founds  which  on  thefe  feveral  occafions  it 
was  wont  to  utter,  and  at  what  founds  uttered  by  another,  the  animal  is 
rendered  both  mild  and  favage  ;  and,  having  learned  all  thefe  things  by 
affociating  with  the  animal  for  a  long  time,  fhould  call  this  wifdom  ;  and, 
as  if  he  had  eftablifhed  an  art,  fhould  apply  himfelf  to  the  teaching  it  ; 
whilft  yet,  with  reference  to  thefe  dogmas  and  defires,  he  knows  not  in 
reality  what  is  beautiful,  or  bafe,  or  good,  or  ill,  or  juft,  or  unjuft,  but 
fhould  pronounce  all  thefe  according  to  the  opinions  of  the  great  animal, 
calling  thole  things  good  in  which  it  delighted,  and  that  evil  with  which 
it  was  vexed,  and  fhould  have  no  other  meafure  as  to  thefe  things.  Let 
us  likewife  fupnoie  that  he  calls  thofe  things  which  are  neceftarv,  beauti- 
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ful  and  juft,  but  that  he  hath  never  difcovered  himfelf,  nor  is  able  to  (how¬ 
to  another,  the  nature  of  the  neceffary  and  the  good,  how  much  they  really 
differ  from  each  other.  Whilft  he  is  fuch  an  one,  does  he  not,  by  Jupiter, 
appear  to  you  an  abfurd  teacher  ?  To  me  he  appears  fo,  faid  he.  And  from 
this  man,  think  you,  does  he  any  way  differ,  who  deems  it  wifdom  to  have 
underftood  the  anger  and  the  pleafures  of  the  multitude,  and  of  affemblies 
of  all  kinds  of  men,  whether  with  relation  to  painting,  mufic,  or  poli¬ 
tics  ?  For,  if  any  one  converfes  with  thefe,  and  fhows  them  either  a  poem, 
or  any  other  production  of  art,  or  piece  of  adminiftration  refpeCting  the 
city,  and  makes  the  multitude  the  judges  of  it,  he  is  under  what  is  called 
a  Diomedtean  1  neceffity,  which  is  above  all  other  neceffities,  of  doing 
whatever  they  commend.  But  to  (how  that  thefe  things  are  in  reality 
good  and  beautiful,  have  you  at  any  time  heard  any  of  them  advance  a 
reafon  that  was  not  quite  ridiculous  ?  Nor  do  I  think,  faid  he,  I  ever 
fhall.  Whilft  you  attend  then  to  all  thefe  things,  bear  this  in  mind,  that 
the  multitude  never  will  admit  or  reckon  that  there  is  the  one  beautiful 
itfelf,  and  not  many  beautifuls,  one  thing  itfelf  which  has  a  Jingle  fub - 
JiJlence ,  and  not  many  fuch  things.  They  will  be  the  laft  to  do  fo,  replied 
he.  It  is  impoflible  then  for  the  multitude  to  be  philofophers.  Impoffi- 
ble.  And  thofe  who  philofophize  muft  of  neceffity  be  reproached  by 
them.  Of  neceffity.  And  likewife  by  thofe  private  perfons,  who,  in 
converfing  with  the  multitude,  defire  to  pleafe  them.  It  is  plain.  From 
this  ftate  of  things  now,  what  fafety  do  you  fee  for  the  philofophic  genius 
to  continue  in  its  purluit,  and  arrive  at  perfection  ?  And  confider  from 

*  A  Diomedasan  neceffity  is  a  proverbial  expreffion  applied  to  thofe  who  do  any  thing  from 
neceffity  and  originated  from  the  following  hiftory  :  Diomed  and  Ulyffes,  having  ftolen  the 
Palladium  from  Ilium,  returned  by  night  to  their  (hips.  But  Ulyffes,  being  ambitious  that  the 
glory  of  the  deed  might  be  given  to  him  alone,  endeavoured  to  flay  Diomed,  who  walked  be¬ 
fore  him  with  the  Palladium.  Diomed,  however,  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  beholding  the 
fhadow  of  the  fword  raifed  over  him,  caught  hold  of  Ulyffes,  bound  his  hands,  ordered  him 
to  walk  before  him,  and,  ftriking  him  on  the  back  with  the  broad  part  of  his  fword,  arrived 
among  the  Greeks.  This  note  is  extra£led  from  the  Greek  Scholia  on  Plato,  collected  from 
many  manufcripts  by  Ruhnkenius,  and  publifhed  at  Lyons  1800.  As  this  work  is  but  juft 
come  to  my  hands,  I  could  not  avail  myfelf  of  it  before  ;  but  I  (hall  endeavour  to  fupply  this 
deficiency  in  the  additional  notes  at  the  end  of  this  volume,  and  fhall  fele£l  what  appears  to  me 
to  be  moft  important,  as  notes  to  this  and  the  fubfequent  books  and  dialogues.  Unfortunately, 
thefe  Scholia  are  moftlv  grammatical. 
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what  was  formerly  faid,  for  we  have  allowed  that  facility  in  learning, 
memory,  fortitude,  and  magnanimity  belong  to  this  genius.  We  have. 
And  fhail  not  fuch  an  one,  of  all  men,  immediately  be  the  firfb  in  every 
thing,  efpecially  if  he  has  a  body  naturally  adapted  to  the  foul  ?  Why 
fhail  he  not  ?  faid  he.  And  when  he  becomes  more  advanced  in  age, 
his  kindred  and  citizens,  I  think,  will  incline  to  employ  him  in  their  af¬ 
fairs.  Why  will  they  not?  And  making  fupplicalions  to  him,  and  paying 
him  homage,  they  will  fubmit  to  him,  and  anticipate  and  flatter  before¬ 
hand  his  growing  power.  Thus,  faid  he,  it  ufually  happens.  What  now, 
laid  I,  do  you  think  fuch  an  one  will  do,  in  fuch  a  cafe,  efpecially  if  he 
happen  to  belong  to  a  great  city,  and  be  rich,  and  of  a  noble  defcent,  and 
withal  beautiful  and  of  a  large  ftature  ?  Will  he  not  be  filled  with  extra¬ 
vagant  hopes,  deeming  himfelf  capable  of  managing  both  the  affairs  of  Greeks 
and  Barbarians,  and  on  thefe  accounts  carry  himfelf  loftily,  without  any  fo- 
lid  judgment,  full  of  oftentation  and  vain  conceit  ?  Extremely  fo,  replied  he. 
If  one  fhould  gently  approach  a  man  of  this  difpofition,  and  tell  him  the 
truth,  that  he  has  no  judgment,  yet  needs  it ;  but  that  it  is  not  to  be  acquired 
but  by  one  who  fubjedls  himfelf  to  this  acquifition,  do  you  think  that,  with  all 
these  evils  about  him,  he  would  be  ready  to  hearken  ?  Far  from  it,  faid 
he.  If  now,  faid  I,  through  a  good  natural  temper,  and  an  innate  dif¬ 
pofition  to  reafon,  any  one  fhould  fomehow  be  made  fenfible,  and  be  bent 
and  drawn  towards  philofophy,  what  do  we  imagine  thofe  others  will  do, 
when  they  reckon  they  fhail  lofe  his  company,  and  the  benefit  which  they 
received  from  him  ?  Will  they  not  by  every  action,  and  every  fpeech,  fav 
and  do  every  thing  to  the  man  not  to  fuffer  himfelf  to  be  perfuaded;  and 
to  his  advifer,  to  render  him  incapable  by  infnaring  him  in  private,  and 
bringing  him  to  public  trial  r  This,  faid  he,  muft  of  neceffity  happen. 
Is  it  likely  now  fuch  an  one  will  philofophize  ?  Not  altogether.  You  fee 
then,  faid  I,  that  we  were  not  wrong  when  we  faid  that  even  the  ver\ 
parts  of  the  philolophic  genius,  when  they  meet  with  bad  education,  arc 
in  fome  meafure  the  caufe  of  a  falling  off  from  this  purluit,  as  well  as 
thofe  vulgarly  reputed  goods,  riches,  and  all  furniture  of  this  kind.  We 
were  not,  replied  he,  but  it  was  rightly  faid.  Such  then,  laid  1,  admirable 
friend !  is  the  ruin,  fuch  and  fo  great  the  corruption  of  the  bed:  ge¬ 
nius  for  the  noblefl:  purfuit,  and  which  befides  but  rarely  happens,  as  we 
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obferved;  and  from  among  fuch  as  thefe  are  the  men  who  do  the  greateft 
mifchiefs  to  cities,  and  to  private  perfons,  and  likewife  they  who  do  the 
greateft  good,  fuch  as  happen  to  be  drawn  to  this  fide.  But  a  little  genius 
never  did  any  thing  remarkable  to  any  one,  neither  to  a  private  perfon  nor 
to  a  city.  Moft:  true,  faid  he.  Thefe  indeed,  then,  whole  bufinefs  it  chiefly 
was  to  apply  to  philofophv,  having  thus  fallen  oft,  leaving  her  defolate  and 
imperfedl,  lead  themfelves  a  life  neither  becoming  nor  genuine  ;  whilft 
other  unworthy  perfons,  intruding  themfelves  on  philofophy,  abandoned 
in  a  manner  by  her  kindred,  have  difgraced  her,  and  loaded  her  with  re¬ 
proaches,  fuch  as  thefe  you  fay  her  reproachers  reproach  her  with:  viz. 
that  of  thofe  who  converfe  with  her,  fome  are  of  no  value,  and  moft  of 
them  worthy  of  the  greateft  punifhments.  Thefe  things,  replied  he,  are 
commonly  faid.  And  with  reafon,  replied  I,  they  are  faid.  For  other 
contemptible  men  feeing  the  field  unoccupied,  and  that  the  pofTefTion  of  it  is 
attended  with  dignities  and  honourable  names,  like  perfons  who  make  their 
efcape  from  prifons  to  temples,  thefe  likewife  gladly  leap  from  their  handi¬ 
crafts  to  philofophy;  I  mean  fuch  of  them  as  are  of  the  greateft  addrefs  in 
their  own  little  art.  For,  even  in  this  fituation  of  philofophy,  her  remain¬ 
ing  dignity,  in  comparifon  with  all  the  other  arts,  Fill  furpaffes  in  magni¬ 
ficence;  of  which  dignity  many  are  delirous,  who  by  natural  difpofition 
are  unfit  for  it,  and  whofe  bodies  are  not  only  deformed  by  their  arts  and 
.handicrafts,  but  whofe  fouls  alfo  are  in  like  manner  confufed,  and  crufhed 
by  their  fervile  works.  Mu  ft  it  not  of  neceffity  be  fo  ?  Undoubtedly, 
faid  he.  Does  it  then  appear  to  you,  faid  I,  that  they  are  any  way  dif¬ 
ferent  in  appearance  from  a  blackfmith,  who  has  made  a  little  money,  bald 
and  puny,  recently  liberated  from  chains,  and  wafhed  in  the  bath,  with  a 
new  robe  on  him,  juft  decked  out  as  a  bridegroom,  prefuming  to  marry 
the  daughter  of  his  mafter,  encouraged  by  the  poverty  and  forlorn  cir- 
cumftances  with  which  he  fees  him  opprefted?  There  is,  faid  he,  no  great 
difference.  What  fort  of  a  race  muft  fuch  as  thefe  produce  ?  Muft  it  not 
be  baftardly  and  abjed'  ?  By  an  abundant  neceffity.  But  what  now  : 
When  men  who  are  unworthy  of  mftrudHon  apply  to  it,  and  are  conver- 
fant  in  it,  in  an  unworthy  manner,  what  kind  of  fentiments  and  opinions 
ftiall  we  fay  are  produced  ?  Muft  they  not  be  fuch  as  ought  properly  to  be 
termed,  fophifms,  and  which  poffefs  nothing  genuine,  or  worthy  of  true  pru¬ 
dence  ?; 
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dence  ?  By  all  means  fa,  replied  he.  A  very  fmall  number  now,  faid  I, 
Adimantus,  remains  of  thole  who  worthily  are  converfant  in  philofophy, 
who  happen  either  to  be  detained  fomehow  in  banilhment,  and  whofe  ge¬ 
nerous  and  well  cultivated  difpofition  perfifts  in  the  ftudy  of  philofophy, 
being  removed  from  every  thing  which  tends  to  corrupt  it;  or  elfe  when* 
in  a  fmall  city,  a  mighty  foul  arifes,  who  defpifing  the  honours  of  the 
ftate  entirely  neglefts  them,  and  likewife  with  juftice  defpifing  any  fmall 
thing  ariling  from  the  other  arts,  his  well-born  foul  returns  to  philofophy. 
Thefe  the  bridle  of  our  friend  Theagis  will  be  fufficient  to  reftrain  ;  for 
all  other  things  confpire  to  withdraw  Theagis  from  philofophy,  but  the 
care  of  his  health  excluding  him  from  politics  makes  him  attentive  to 
that  alone.  For  as  to  my  genius,  it  is  not  worth  while  to  mention  the 
demoniacal  fign  ;  for  certainly  it  has  happened  heretofore  to  but  one  other, 
or  to  none  at  all.  And  even  of  theJe  few,  fuch  as  are  tailing,  and  have 
tailed,  how  fweet  and  bleffed  the  acquiiition  of  philofophy  is,  and  have 
withal  fufficiently  feen  the  madnefs  of  the  multitude,  and  how  none  of 
them,  as  I  may  fay,  effedls  any  thing  falutary  in  the  affairs  of  cities,  and 
that  there  is  no  ally  with  whom  a  man  might  go  to  the  affillance  of  the 
juft  and  be  fafe ;  but  that  he  is  like  one  falling  among  wild  beails,  being 
neither  willing  to  join  them  in  injuftice,  nor  able,  as  he  is  but  one,  to 
oppofe  the  whole  favage  crew;  but,  before  he  can  benefit  the  city  or  his 
friends,  is  deftroyed,  and  is  unprofitable  both  to  himfelf  and  others  :  rea- 
foning  on  all  thefe  things,  lying  quiet,  and  attending  to  his  own  affairs,  as 
in  a  tempeft,  when  the  dull  is  driven,  and  the  fea  agitated  by  winds, 
Handing  under  a  wall,  beholding  others  overwhelmed  in  iniquity,  he  is 
fatisfied  if  he  fhall  himfelf  anyhow  pafs  his  life  here  pure  from  injuftice 
and  unholy  deeds,  and  make  his  exit  hence  in  good  hopes  cheerful  and 
benignant.  And  he  fhall  make  his  exit,  faid  he,,  after  having,  done  none 
of  the  fmalleft  matters.  Nor  the  greateft  neither,  faid  I,  whilft  he  has 
not  met  with  a  republic  that  is  fuitable  to  him  ;  for,  in  a  fuitable  one,  he 
fhall  both  make  a  greater  proficiency  himfelf,  and  fhall  preferve  the  affairs 
of  private  perfons  as  well  as  of  the  public.  It  appears  then,  to  me,  that 
we  have  now  fufficiently  told  whence  it  happens  that  philofophy  is  accufed, 
and  that  it  is  fo  unjuftly,  unlefs  you  have  fomething  elfe  to  offer.  But, 
faid  he,  I  fay  nothing  further  about  this  point.  But  which  of  the  prel'ent 
republics  do  you  fay  is  adapted  to  philofophy  ?  Not  one  indeed,  faid  I ;  but 
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this  is  what  I  complain  of,  that  there  is  no  conflitution  of  a  city  at  prefent 
worthy  of  the  philofophic  genius,  which  is  therefore  turned  and  altered,  as 
a  foreign  feed  fown  in  an  improper  foil,  which  degenerates  to  what  is 
ufually  produced  in  that  foil.  After  the  fame  manner  this  race,  as  it  has 
not  at  prefent  its  proper  power,  degenerates  to  a  foreign  fpecies:  but  fhould 
it  meet  with  the  beft  republic,  as  it  is  the  beft  in  itfelf,  then  fhall  it  indeed 
difcover  that  it  is  really  divine,  and  that  all  betides  are  human,  both  as  to 
their  genius  and  their  purfuits.  But  now  you  feem  plainly  to  be  going  to 
afk  which  is  this  republic.  You  are  miftaken,  faid  he  ;  for  this  I  was  not 
going;  to  afk:  but  whether  it  was  this  which  we  have  defcribed  in  eftablifn- 
ing  our  city,  or  another.  As  to  other  things,  faid  I,  it  is  this  one,  and  this 
very  thing  was  then  mentioned,  that  there  muft  always  be  in  the  city  fome- 
thing  which  fhall  have  the  fame  regard  for  the  republic  which  you  the 
legiilator  have  when  you  eftablifh  the  laws.  It  was  mentioned,  faid  he. 
But  it  was  not,  faid  I,  made  fufficiently  plain,  through  fears  which  pre¬ 
occupied  you,  when  you  fignified  that  the  illuftration  of  the  thing  would  be 
both  tedious  and  difficult ;  and  it  is  not  indeed  altogether  eafy  to  difcufs 
what  remains.  What  is  that  ?  In  what  manner  a  city  fhall  attempt  phi- 
lofophy  and  not  be  deftroyed;  for  all  grand  things  are  dangerous,  and,  as  the 
faying  is,  fine  things  are  truly  difficult.  But  however,  faid  he,  let  our  dif- 
quifition  be  completed  in  making  this  evident.  Want  of  inclination,  faid 
I,  fhall  not  hinder,  though  want  of  ability  may.  And  being  prefent,  you 
fhall  know  my  alacrity,  and  confider  now  how  readily  and  adventuroufly 
I  am  going  to  fay,  that  a  city  ought  to  attempt  this  ftudy  in  a  way  oppofite 
to  that  at  prefent.  How  ?  At  prefent,  faid  I,  thofe  who  engage  in  it  are 
ftriplings,  who  immediately  from  their  childhood,  amidft  their  domeftic 
affairs  and  lucrative  employments,  apply  themfelves  to  the  moft  abftrufe 
parts  of  philofophy,  and  then  they  depart  moff  confummate  philofophers. 
I  call  the  mod:  difficult  part,  that  refpedting  the  art  of  reafoning.  And  in  all 
after  time,  if,  when  they  are  invited  by  others  who  practife  this  art,  they  are 
pleafed  to  become  hearers,  they  think  it  a  great  condefcenfioii,  reckoning 
they  ought  to  do  it  as  a  by-work  : — but  when  they  approach  to  old  age, 
belides  fome  few,  they  are  extinguifhed  much  more  than  the  Heraclitean  1 

*  Heraclitus  the  Ephefian  faid  that  the  fun  defcending  to  the  weftern  fea,  and  fetting  in  it, 
was  extinguifhed  \  and  that  afterwards,  afcending  above  the  earth,  arriving  at  the  eaft,  it  was 
again  enkindled^  and  that  this  took  place  perpetually.  See  the  Introduction  to  the  Timaeus. 
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fun,  becaufe  they  are  never  again  rekindled.  But  how  fhould  they  a<ft? 
faid  he.  Quite  the  reverfe.  Whilft  they  are  lads  and  boys  they  fhould 
apply  to  juvenile  inftrudtion  and  philofophy  *,  and,  in  taking  proper  care  of 
their  body,  whilft  it  fhoots  and  grows  to  firmnefs,  provide  for  philofophy  a 
proper  aftiftant :  and  then,  as  that  age  advances  in  which  the  foul  begins 
to  be  perfected,  they  ought  vigoroufly  to  apply  to  her  exercifes;  and  when 
ftrength  decays,  and  is  no  longer  adapted  for  civil  and  military  employments, 
they  fhould  then  be  difmifted,  and  live  at  pleafure,  and,  excepting  a  by-work, 
do  nothing  elfe  but  philofophize,  if  they  propofe  to  live  happy,  and,  when  they 
die,  to  poffefs  in  the  other  world  a  deftiny  adapted  to  the  life  they  have  led  in 
this.  How  truly,  faid  he,  Socrates,  do  you  feem  to  me  to  fpeak  with 
zeal!  Yet,  I  think,  the  greater  part  of  your  hearers  will  ftill  more  zeal- 
oufly  oppofe  you,  and  by  no  means  be  perfuaded,  and  that  Thrafymachus 
will  be  the  firft  of  them.  Do  not  divide,  faid  I,  Thrafymachus  and  me, 
who  are  now  become  friends  ;  nor  were  we  enemies  heretofore.  For  we 
fhall  no  way  defift  from  our  attempts,  till  we  either  perfuade  both  him  and 
the  reft,  or  make  fome  advances  towards  that  life  at  which  when  they  arrive 
they  fhall  again  meet  with  luch  difcourfes  as  thefe.  You  have  fpoken,  faid 
he,  but  a  fhort  time.  None  at  all,  faid  I,  with  refpedt  at  leaft  to  the  whole 
of  time  :  but  that  the  multitude  are  not  perfuaded  by  what  is  faid,  is  not 
wonderful;  for  they  have  never  at  any  time  feen  exifting  what  has  now  been 
mentioned,  but  rather  fuch  difcourfes  as  have  been  induftrioufly  compofed, 
and  have  not  fallen  in  fpontaneoufly  a  as  thefe  do  at  prefent.  But  as  for 
the  man  who  has  arrived  at  the  model  of  virtue,  and  is  rendered  fimilar 
to  it  in  the  moft  perfedt  manner  poftible  both  in  word  and  in  deed,  they 
have  never  at  any  time  feen  fuch  a  man,  neither  one  nor  more  of  the  kind. 
Or  do  you  think  they  have  ?  By  no  means.  Neither  yet,  O  blefted  man  ! 
have  they  fufficiently  attended  to  beautiful  and  liberal  reafonings,  fo  as 
ardently  to  inveftigate  the  truth,  by  every  method,  for  the  fake  of  know- 

1  Socrates  by  philofophy  here  means  the  mathematics  ;  and  agreeably  to  this  Plotinus  alfo 
fays,  that  youth  fhould  be  taught  the  mathematical  difciplines,  in  order  to  become  accultomed 
to  an  incorporeal  nature. 

3  This  is  faid  ironically.  For  truth  comes  fpontaneoufly  ;  fince  the  foul  does  not  refemble 
an  unwritten,  but  an  ever-written  tablet ;  herfelf,  as  Proclus  well  obferves,  infcribing  the  cha¬ 
racters  in  herfelf,  of  which  {he  derives  an  eternal  plenitude  from,  intellect. 
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ing  it,  faluting  only  at  a  distance  fuch  intricate  and  contentious  debates,  as- 
tend  to  nothing  elle  but  to  opinion  and  ftrife,  both  in  their  courts  of 
juftice  and  in  their  private  meetings.  The  cafe  is  juft  fo,  replied  he. 
On  thefe  accounts  then,  faid  I,  and  forefeeing  thefe  things,  we  were  for¬ 
merly  afraid.  However,  being  compelled  by  the  truth,  we  did  aflert,  that 
neither  city  nor  republic,  nor  even  a  man  in  the  lame  way,  would  ever 
become  perfect,  till  fome  neceflity  of  fortune  oblige  thefe  few  philofophers, 
who  are  at  prefen t  called  not  depraved,  but  ufelefs,  to  take  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  city  whether  they  will  or  not,  and  compel  the  city  to  be 
obedient  to  them  ;  or  till  the  foils  cf  thofe  who  are  now  in  the  offices  of 
power  and  magiftracies,  or  they  themfelves,  by  fome  divine  in fpi ration,  be 
poffelfed  with  a  genuine  love  of  genuine  philofophy :  and  I  aver  that  no 
one  has  reafon  to  think  that  either  of  thefe,  or  both,  are  impoffible  ;  for 
thus  might  we  juftly  be  laughed  at,  as  faying  things  which  are  other- 
wife  only  fimilar  to  wilhes.  Is  it  not  fo  ?  It  is.  If  then,  in  the  infinite 
feries  of  paft  ages,  the  greateft  neceflity  has  obliged  men  that  have 
arrived  at  the  fummit  of  philofophy  to  take  the  government  of  a  ft'ate,  or 
fuch  men  now  govern  in  fome  barbarous  region,  remote  from  our  obfer- 
vation,  or  fhall  hereafter,  we  are  ready  in  that  cafe  to  contend  in  our  rea fin¬ 
ing,  that  this  republic  we  have  defcribed  has  exifted  and  lubfifts,  and  fliall 
arife  at  leaft  when  this  our  mufe  fhall  obtain  the  government  of  the  ftate  : 
for  this  is  neither  impoffible  to  happen,  nor  do  we  fpeak  of  impoffibilities, 
though  we  ourfelves  confefs  that  they  are  difficult.  I  am  likewife,  faid  he, 
of  the  fame  opinion.  But  you  will  fay,  replied  I,  that  the  multitude  do 
not  think  fo  too.  It  is  likely,  faid  he.  O  bleffed  man  !  faid  I,  do  not 
thus  altogether  accufe  the  multitude  ;  but,  whatever  opinion  they  may  have, 
without  upbraiding  them,  but  rather  encouraging  them,  and  removing  the 
reproach  thrown  on  philofophy,  point  out  to  them  the  p  erfo  ns  you  call 
philofophers,  and  define  diftindtlv,  as  at  prefect,  both  their  genius  and  their 
purfuits,  that  they  may  not  think  you  fpeak  of  lucb  as  they  call  philofo¬ 
phers  ;  or,  if  they  mean  the  fame  men,  you  will  tell  them  they  have  con¬ 
ceived  a  different  opinion  of  the  men  from  what  you  have,  and  give  very 
different  anfwers  about  them  from  yours.  Or,  do  you  think  that  one  man 
can  be  enraged  at  another,  who  is  not  in  a  paffion  r  or,  that  a  man  fhall  envy 
the  envious,  who  is  himfelf  both  void  of  envy,  and  is  of  a  mild  dif- 
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pofition  ? — I  will  prevent  you,  and  fay  that  I  think  there  is  in  tome  few 
fuch  a  naturally  bad  temper,  but  not  in  the  greater  part  of  mankind.  I 
likcwife,  faid  he,  think  fo.  Are  you  not  then  of  the  fame  opinion  with  me 
in  this  ?  That  thefe  men  are  the  caufe  of  the  multitude  being  ill  affedted 
towards  philofophy,  who  openly  revile  what  is  no  way  becoming  them, 
behaving  in  a  fcoffing  and  diftafteful  manner  towards  the  multitude,  always 
making  difcourfes  about  particular  men,  and  doing  what  is  leaft  of  all 
becoming  philofophy.  Certainly,  faid  he.  For  fomehow,  Adimantus,  the 
man  at  leaf!  who  really  applies  his  dianoetic  part  to  true  being,  has  not 
leifure  to  look  down  to  the  little  affairs  of  mankind,  and,  in  fighting  with 
them,  to  be  filled  with  envy  and  ill  nature  ;  but,  beholding  and  con¬ 
templating  fuch  objedts  as  are  orderly,  and  always  lubfift  in  the  fame 
manner,  fuch  as  neither  injure  nor  are  injured  by  each  other,  but  are  in  all 
refpedls  beautiful,  and  according  to  reafon,  thefe  he  imitates  and  refembles 
as  far  as  poffible  ;  or,  do  you  think  it  poffible  by  any  contrivance  that  a  man 
fhould  not  imitate  that,  in  converfing  with  which  he  is  filled  with  admira¬ 
tion  ?  It  is  impofiible,  replied  he.  The  philofopher  then  who  converfes 
with  that  which  is  decorous  and  divine,  as  far  as  is  poffible  for  man,  becomes 
himfelf  decorous  and  divine.  But  calumny  is  powerful  in  every  thing. 
It  is  entirely  fo.  If  then,  faid  I,  he  be  under  any  neceffitv,  not  merely  of 
forming  himfelf  alone,  but  likewife  of  endeavouring  to  introduce  any 
thing  he  beholds  there  among  mankind,  in  order  to  form  their  manners., 
both  in  private  and  in  public  life,  would  he  prove,  think  vou,  a  bad  artift 
of  temperance  and  of  juftice,  and  of  every  focial  virtue?  Not  at  all,  faid 
he.  But  if  now  the  multitude  perceive  that  we  fay  the  truth  of  fuch  an 
one,  will  they  be  angry  at  philolophers,  and  difbelieve  us  when  we  fay,  that 
the  city  can  never  otherwife  be  happy  unlefs  it  be  drawn  by  thole  painters 
who  follow  a  divine  original  ?  They  will  not  be  angry,  laid  he,  if  they  per¬ 
ceive  fo  :  but  what  method  of  painting  do  you  mean  ?  When  they  have 
obtained,  faid  I,  the  city  and  the  manners  of  men  as  their  canvafs,  they 
would  firft  make  it  pure  ;  which  is  not  altogether  an  ealy  matter.  But  in 
this,  you  know,  they  differ  from  others,  that  they  are  unwilling  to  meddle 
-either  with  a  private  man  or  city,  or  to  prelcribe  laws,  till  once  they  either 
receive  thefe  pure,  or  purify  them  themfelves.  And  rightly,  laid  he.  And 
after  this,  do  not  you  think  they  will  draw  a  Iketch  of  the  republic  ?  W  hy 
vol.  i.  2  x  not  ? 
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not  ?  Afterwards,  I  think,  as  they  proceed  in  their  work,  they  will  fre¬ 
quently  look  both  ways,  both  to  what  is  naturally  juft  and  beautiful,, 
and  temperate  and  the  like  ;  and  like  wife  again  to  that  which  they 
can  eftablifh  among  mankind,  blending  and  compounding  their  human 
form  from  different  human  characters  and  purfuits,  drawing  from  this 
which  Homer  calls  the  divine  likenefs,  and  the  divine  refemblance  fub- 
iifting  among  men.  Right,  laid  he..  They  will  then,  I  think,,  ftrike  out 
one  thing  and  infert  another,  till  they  have  rendered  human  manners,  as 
far  as  is  poftible,  dear  to  the  Gods.  It  will  thus,  faid  he,  be  the  moft 
beautiful  pidure.  Do  we  now  then,  faid  I,  any  way  perfuade  thefe  men,, 
who,  you  faid,  were  coming  upon  us  in  battle  array,  that  fuch  a-  painter 
of  republics  is  the  man  we  then  recommended  to  them,  and  on  whofe  ac¬ 
count  they  were  enraged  at  us,  that  we  committed  cities  to  him,  and  will- 
they  now  be  more  mild  when  they  hear  us  mentioning  it  ?  Certainly,, 
laid  he,  if  they  be  wife  :  for  what  is  there  now  they  can  further  queftion  ? 
Will  they  fay  that  philofophers  are  not  lovers  of  real  being  and  of  truth  ?' 
That,  faid  he,  were  abfurd.  Or  that  their  genius,  as  we  defcribed  it,  is 
not  allied  to  that  which  is  beft  ?  Nor  this  neither.  What  then?  Whilft 
their  genius  is  fuch  as  this,  and  meets  with  fuitable  exercifes,  fhall  it  not 
become  perfedly  good  and  philofophic,  if  any  other  be  fo  ?  or,  will  you- 
lay  thofe  will  be  more  fo  whom  we  fet  afide  ?  Not  at  all.  Will  they 
ftill  then  be  enraged  at  us  when  we  fay  that  till  the  philofophic  race  have 
the  government  of  the  city,  neither  the  miferies  of  the  city  nor  of  the 
citizens  lhall  have  an  end,  nor  fhall  this  republic,  which  we  fpeak  of  in  the 
way  of  fable,  arrive  in  reality  at  perfedion  ?  Perhaps,  faid  he,  they  will 
be  lefs  enraged.  Are  you  willing  then,  faid  I,  that  we  fay  not  of  them 
they  are  lefs  enraged  at  us,  but  that  they  are  altogether  appeafed,  and  per- 
fuaded,  that  if  we  make  no  more  of  them,  they  may  at  leaft  confent  by 
their  bluffing  ?  By  all  means,  laid  he.  Let  them  then,  laid  I,  be  per- 
fuaded  of  this.  But  is  there  any  one  who  will  call  this  into  queftion, 
that  thofe  of  the  philofophic  genius  do  not  ulually  fpring  from  kings  and 
fovereigns  ?  Not  one,  faid  he,  would  allege  that.  And  though  they 
were  born  with  a  philofophic  genius,  one  may  fay  they  are  under  a  great 
neceffity  of  being  corrupted  ;  for  indeed  that  it  is  a  difficult  matter  for 
thefe  geniuses  to  be  preferved  untainted,  even  we  ourfelves  agree.  But 
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that  in  the  infinite  feries  of  time,  of  the  whole  of  the  human  race,  there 
fhould  never  be  lb  much  as  a  fingle  one  preferved  pure  and  untainted,  is 
there  any  who  will  contend  ?  How  can  there  be  any  one  ?  But  finely, 
faid  I,  a  fingle  one  is  fufficient,  if  he  exifts,  and  has  a  city  fubjeft  to  him, 
to  accomplilh  every  thing  now  fo  much  dilbelieved.  He  is  fufficient, 
faid  he.  And  when  the  governor,  faid  I,  has  edabliffied  the  laws  and 
cuftoms  we  have  recited,  it  is  not  at  all  impoffible  that  the  citizens  fhould 
be  willing  to  obey  him.  Not  at  all.  But  is  it  wonderful  or  impoffible, 
that  what  appears  to  us  ffiould  alfo  appear  to  others  ?  I  do  not  think  it, 
faid  he.  And  that  thele  things  are  heft,  if  they  be  poffible,  we  have 
fufficiently,  as  I  think,  explained  in  the  preceding  part  of  our  difcourfe. 
Sufficiently  indeed.  Now  then  it  feems  we  are  agreed  about  om  legif- 
lation  ;  that  the  laws  we  mention  are  the  bed,  if  they  could  exid  ;  but 
that  it  is  difficult  to  eftablilh  them,  not,  however,  impoffible.  We  are 
agreed,  faid  he.  After  this  has  with  difficulty  been  brought  to  a  con- 
clufion,  final  1  we  not  in  the  next  place  conlider  what  follows  ?  In  what 
manner,  and  from  what  dilciplines  and  dudies,  they  final!  become  the  pre- 
fervers  of  our  republic  ?  and  in  what  periods  of  life  they  ffiall  each  of 
them  apply  to  the  feveral  branches  of  education  ?  We  mud:  indeed  con- 
fider  that,  faid  he.  I  adfed  not  wifely,  faid  I,  when  in  the  former  part  of 
our  difcourfe  I  left  untouched  the  difficulty  attending  the  poffeffion  of 
women,  and  the  propagation  of  the  fpecies,  and  the  edabliffiing  governors, 
knowing  with  what  envy  and  difficulty  they  mud  be  introduced,  or  be 
carried  no  further  than  theory.  For  now  we  are  under  no  lefs  a  neceffity 
of  difcuffing  thefe  things  at  prefent.  What  relates  to  women  and  children 
is  already  fniffied*,  and  we  mud  now  go  over  again,  as  from  the  begin¬ 
ning,  what  refers  to  governors.  We  faid,  if  you  remember,  that  thev 
ffiould  appear  to  be  lovers  of  the  city,  and  be  tried  both  by  pleafures  and 
by  pains,  and  appear  to  quit  this  dogma  neither  through  toils  nor  fears, 
nor  any  other  change  ;  and  that  he  who  was  not  able  to  do  this  was  to 
be  rejedled  but  he  who  came  forth  altogether  pure,  as  gold  tried  in  the 
dre,  was  to  be  appointed  ruler,  and  to  have  honours  and  rewards  paid 
him  both  alive  and  dead.  Such  were  the  things  we  faid  whild  our  rea¬ 
soning  paffied  over,  and  concealed  itfelf,  as  afraid  to  roule  the  prefent 
argument.  You  fay  mod  truly,  did  he,  for  I  remember  it.  P'or  1  was 
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averfe,  my  friend,  to  fay,  what  I  muff  now  venture  to  affert ;  but  now 
we  muff  even  dare  to  affert  this  :  that  the  moft  complete  guardians  muft 
be  made  philofophers.  Let  this  be  agreed  upon,  replied  he.  But  confider 
that  you  will  probably  have  but  few  of  them  :  for  fuch  a  genius  as  we  faid 
they  muff  of  neceffity  have,  is  wont  but  feldom  in  all  its  parts  to  meet  in 
one  mail  ;  but  its  different  parts  generally  fpring  up  in  different  perfons. 
How  do  you  fay  ?  replied  he.  That  fuch  as  learn  with  facility,  have  a 
good  memory,  are  fugacious  and  acute,  and  endued  with  whatever  quali¬ 
fications  are  allied  to  thefe,  are  not  at  the  fame  time  ffrenuous  and  mag¬ 
nificent  in  their  dianoetic  part,  fo  as  to  live  orderly,  with  quietnefs  and 
liability,  but  that  fuch  are  carried  by  their  aeutenefs  wherever  it  happens, 
and  every  thing  that  is  liable  departs  from  them.  You  fay  true,  replied 
he.  With  regard  then  to  thefe  firm  habits  of  the  mind,  which  are  not  at 
all  verfatile,  and  which  one  might  rather  employ  as  trufty,  and  which  are 
difficult  to  be  moved  at  dangers  in  war,  are  they  not  of  the  fame  temper 
with  reference  to  learning?  They  move  heavily,  and  with  difficulty  learn, 
as  if  they  were  benumbed,  and  are  oppreffed  with  fleep  and  yawning, 
when  they  are  obliged  to  labour  at  any  thing  of  this  kind.  It  is  fo,  replied 
he.  But  we  faid  that  he  muft  partake  of  both  thefe  well  and  handfomely, 
or  elfe  he  ought  not  to  fhare  in  the  moft  accurate  education,  nor  ma¬ 
gi  ft  racy,  nor  honours  of  the  ftate.  Right,  faid  he.  Do  not  you  think 
this  will  but  rarely  happen  ?  How  fhould  it  not  ?  They  muft  be 
tried  then  both  in  the  things  we  formerly  mentioned,  in  labours,  in 
fears,  and  in  pleasures ;  and  likewife  in  what  we  then  paffed  over,  and  are 
now  mentioning ;  we  muft  exercile  them  in  various  kinds  of  learning, 
whilft  we  confider  whether  their  genius  be  capable  of  fuflaining  the  great- 
eft  difciplines,  or  whether  it  fails,  as  thofe  who  fail  in  the  other  things. 
It  is  proper  now,  faid  he,  to  confider  this  queftion  at  leaft  in  this  manner. 
But  what  do  you  call  the  greateft  difciplines?  You  remember  in  fome 
meafure,  faid  I,  that  when  we  had  diftinguifhed  the  foul  into  three  parts, 
we  determined  concerning  juftice,  temperance,  fortitude,  and  wifdom, 
what  each  of  them  is.  If  1  did  not  remember,  laid  he,  it  were  juft  I 
fhould  not  hear  what  remains.  Do  you  likewife  remember  what  was  faid 
before'  that  ?  What  was  it  ?  We  fomewhere  faid,  that  it  was  poffible  to 
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tedious  which  he  mu  ft  make,  who  would  fee  them  confpicuoufly  ;  that 
it  was  pofftble,  however,  to  approach  towards  them  in  the  way  of  our  de- 
monftrations  above  mentioned  ;  and  you  faid  that  thefe  were  fufficient ; 
fo  what  was  then  advanced  came  to  be  fpoken  far  Ihort,  in  mv  own 
opinion,  of  accuracy  ;  but,  if  agreeably  to  you,  you  may  lay  fo.  To  me 
at  leaft,  faid  he,  they  feemed  to  be  difeuffed  in  meafure  ;  and  the  reft 
feemed  to  think  fo  too.  But,  friend,  faid  I,  in  fpeaking  of  things  of  this 
kind,  fuch  a  meafure  as  leaves  out  any  part  whatever  of  the  truth  is 
not  altogether  in  meafure.  For  nothing  that  is  imperfedt  is  the  mealure 
of  any  thing.  Though  fome  at  times  are  of  opinion,  that  things  are 
fjfficiently  well  when  thus  circumftanced,  and  that  there  is  no  necefiity 

for  further  inquiry.  Very  many,  faid  he,  are  thus  affeded  through  in¬ 

dolence.  But  the  guardian  of  the  city  and  of  the  laws,  faid  I,  has  leaft 
of  all  need  of  that  paffion.  It  appears  fo,  replied  he.  Such  an  one,  then, 
my  friend,  faid  I,  muft  make  the  more  ample  circuit,  and  labour  no  lefs  in 
learning  than  in  the  exercifes  :  otherwife,  as  we  were  now  faying,  he 
will  never  arrive  at  the  perfedion  of  the  greateft  and  moft  fuitable  learn¬ 
ing.  But  are  not  thefe,  faid  he,  the  greateft  ?  Or  is  there  yet  any  thing 
greater  than  juftice,  and  thofe  virtues  which  we  difeuffed  ?  There  is 
l'omething  greater,  faid  I.  And  even  of  thefe  we  muft  not  contemplate 
only  the  rude  defeription,  but  we  muft  not  omit  the  higheft  finilhing.  Or 
is  it  not  ridiculous  in  other  things  of  fmall  account  to  employ  our 

whole  labour,  and  ftrive  to  have  them  the  moft  accurate  and  perfed,  and 

not  deem  the  higheft  and  moft  important  affairs  worthy  of  our  higheft 
attention,  in  order  to  render  them  the  moft  perfed  ?  The  fentiment,  faid 
he,  is  very  juft.  But,  however,  do  you  think,  faid  he,  that  any  one  will 
dilmils  you  without  alking  you,  what  indeed  is  this  greateft  difcipline,  and 
about  what  is  it  converfant,  when  you  call  it  fo  ?  Not  at  all,  faid  I,  but 
do  you  yourfelf  alk  me ;  for  affuredly  you  have  not  feldom  heard  it,  and 
at  prefent  you  either  do  not  attend,  or  you  intend  to  occafton  me  trouble 
in  railing  oppofition.  This  I  rather  think,  fmee  you  have  often  heard  at  leaft, 
that  the  idea  of  the  good  is  the  greateft  difcipline  :  which  idea  when  juf¬ 
tice  and  the  other  virtues  employ,  they  become  ufeful  and  advantageous. 
You  now  almoft  know  that  this  is  what  1  mean  to  fay,  and  befides  this, 
that  we  do  not  fufticiently  know  that  idea,  and  that  without  this  know¬ 
ledge, 
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ledge,  though  we  underftood  every  thing  elfe  in  the  high  eft  degree,  you 
know  that  it  is  of  no  advantage  to  us  :  in  the  fame  manner  as  it  would 
avail  us  nothing  though  we  poffeffed  any  thing  whatever  without  the  pof- 
feffion  of  the  good  :  or  do  you  think  there  is  any  greater  profit  in  poft 
feffing  all  things  without  the  poffeftion  of  the  good,  than  in  knowing  all 
things,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  good,  knowing  nothing  at  all  that  is 
beautiful  and  good?  By  Jupiter,  not  I,  faid  he.  But  furely  this  too  at 
leaft  you  know,  that  to  the  multitude  pleafure  feems  to  be  the  good  ;  and 
to  the  more  elegant  it  feems  to  be  prudence.  And  very  ridiculoufly,  faid 
he.  How  indeed  can  it  be  otherwife  ?  replied  I,  if,  when  they  upbraid  us 
that  we  know  not  what  is  the  good,  they  tell  us  that  they  know,  and  call 
it  the  prudence  of  what  is  good,  as  if  we  underftood  what  they  fay  when 
they  pronounce  the  word  good.  Moft  true,  faid  he.  But  what  ?  thofe 
who  define  pleafure  to  be  good,  do  they  lefs  err  than  the  others  ?  or  are  not 
thefe  too  obliged  to  confefs  that  pleafures  are  evil  ?  Extremely  fo.  It 
happens  then,  I  think,  that  they  acknowledge  the  fame  things  are  both 
good  and  evil,  do  they  not  ?  Undoubtedly.  Is  it  not  evident,  then,  that 
there  are  great  and  manifold  doubts  about  it  ?  Why  are  there  not  ?  But 
what?  is  it  not  alfo  evident,  that  with  reference  to  things  juft  and  beau¬ 
tiful,  the  multitude  choofe  the  apparent,  even  though  they  be  not  really 
fo?  yet  they  ad,  and  poffefs,  and  appear  to  poffefs  them;  but  the  acquifi- 
tion  of  goods,  that  were  only  the  apparent,  never  yet  fatisfi ed  any  one  ; 
but  in  this  they  feek  what  is  real,  and  here  every  one  defpifes  what  is  only 
the  apparent.  Extremely  fo,  laid  he.  This  then  is  that  which  every 
foul  purfues,  and  for  the  fake  of  this  it  does  every  thing,  prophefying  that 
it  is  fomething,  but  being  dubious,  and  unable  to  comprehend  fufficiently 
what  it  is,  and  to  poffefs  the  fame  liable  belief  refpeding  it  as  of  other 
things;  and  thus  are  they  unfuccefsful  alfo  in  other  things,  if  there  be  in 
them  any  profit.  About  a  thing  now  of  fuch  a  kind,  and  of  fuch  mighty 
confequence,  fnall  we  fay  that  even  thefe  our  beft  men  in  the  city,  and  to 
whom  we  commit  the  management  of  every  thing,  fhall  be  thus  in  the 
dark  ?  As  little  at  leaft  as  poffible,  faid  he.  I  think  then,  faid  I,  that 
whilft  it  is  unknown  in  what  manner  the  juft  and  beautiful  are  good,  they 
are  not  of  any  great  value  to  a  guardian  to  poffefs,  if  it  be  likely  he  fhall 
know  thefe?  whilft  he  is  ignorant  of  this ;  but  I  prophefy  that  no  one  will 
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arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  thefe  before  he  fufficiently  knows  what  the 
good  is.  Yon  prophefy  well,  laid  he.  Shall  not  then  our  republic  be 
completely  adorned,  if  fuch  a  guardian  be  placed  over  it  as  is  fcientifically 
knowing  in  thefe  things?  It  rauft  of  neceffity,  faid  he.  But  with 
refpedt  to  yourlelf,  whether,  Socrates,  do  you  fay  that  the  good  is  fcience, 
or  pleafure,  or  fomething  elfe  befides  thefe?  You  was  ever,  faid  I,  a 
worthy  man,  and  manifeftly  flowed  of  old  that  you  was  not  to  be  fatisfied 
with  the  opinions  of  others  about  thefe  things.  Nor  does  it  appear  to  me 
juft,  Socrates,  faid  he,  that  a  man  fhould  be  able  to  relate  the  dogmas  of 
others,  but  not  his  own,  after  having  fpent  fo  much  time  in  inquiring 
about  thefe  particulars.  But  what,  faid  I,  does  it  then  appear  to  you  juft 
for  a  man  to  fpeak  of  things  of  which  he  is  ignorant,  as  if  he  knew  them? 
By  no  means,  faid  he,  as  if  he  knew  them  ;  yet  however,  according  as 
he  thinks,  thofe  things  which  he  thinks  he  fhould  be  willing  to  tell  ns. 
But  what,  faid  I,  have  you  not  obferved  of  opinions  void  of  Icience  how 
deformed  they  all  are,  and  that  the  beft  of  them  are  blind  ?  Or  do  thofe 
who  without  intelledl  form  right  opinion  feem  to  you,  in  any  refpedt,  to 
differ  from  thofe  who  are  blind,  and  at  the  fame  time  walk  ftraight  on  the 
road  ?  In  no  refpedl,  faid  he.  Are  you  willing,  then,  that  we  fhould 
examine  things  deformed,  blind,  and  crooked,  having  it  in  our  power  to 
hear  from  others r  what  is  clear  and  beautiful?  Do  not,  by  Jupiter, 
Socrates,  faid  Glauco,  defift  at  the  end  ;  for  it  will  fuffice  us,  if  in  the 
fame  way  as  you  have  fpoken  of  juftice  and  temperance,  and  thofe  other 
virtues,  you  likewife  difcourle  concerning  the  good.  And  I  too  fhall  be 
very  well  fatisfied,  my  friend,  faid  I  ;  but  I  am  afraid  I  fhall  not  be  able  ; 
and,  by  appearing  readily  difpofed,  I  fhall  incur  the  ridicule  of  the  un¬ 
mannerly.  But,  O  blefted  man  !  let  us  at  prefent  difmifs J  this  inquiry, 
w'hat  the  good  is  (for  it  appears-  to  me  a  greater  thing  than  we  can  arrive 
at,. according  to  our  prefent  impulfe,)  but  I  am  willing  to  tell  you  what  the 
•offspring  of  the  good  appears  to  be,  and  what  moft  refembles  it,  if  this  be 
agreeable  to  you;  and  if  not,  I  fhall  difmils  it.  But  tell  us,  faid  he;  for 

1  Viz.  From  the  genera  of  beings  more  excellent  than  human  nature,  fuch  as  daemons  and  heroes. 

2  Socrates  fays  this  in  confequence  of  the  inability  of  his  auditors  to  underftand  the  nature  of 
the  good :  for,  as  it  is  well  obferved  in  the  Greek  Scholia  on  this  part  of  the  Republic,  through 
the  inaptitude  of  fubordinate  natures,  fuch  as  are  more  excellent  are  unable  to  energize.  llapa 
yao  tuv  xctTtxfctVTSpuv  oeji7rnr,hi07nTx  xpenrcvx  aduvcncueiv  tvtsyw. 
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yon  fhali  afterwards  explain  to  us  what  the  father  is.  I  could  wifih,  faid  I, 
both  that  I  were  able  to  give  that  explanation,  and  you  to  receive  it,  and 
not  as  now  the  offspring  only.  Receive  now  then  this  child  and  offspring 
of  the  good  itfelf.  Yet  take  care  however  that  unwillingly  I  deceive  you 
not,  in  any  refipeCt,  giving  an  adulterate  account  of  this  offspring.  We 
fhali  take  care,  faid  he,  to  the  befc  of  our  ability  ;  only  teli  us.  1  fhali  tell, 
then,  faid  I,  after  we  have  thoroughly  affented,  and  I  have  reminded  you 
of  what  was  mentioned  in  our  preceding  difcourfe,  and  has  been  frequently 
faid  on  other  occafions.  What  is  it  ?  faid  he.  That  there  are  many  things, 
faid  I,  beautiful,  and  many  good,  and  each  of  thefe  we  fay  is  fo,  and  we 
diflinguifh  them  in  our  reafoning.  We  fay  fo.  But  as  to  the  beautiful 
itfelf,  and  the  good  itfelf,  and  in  like  manner  concerning  all  thofe  things 
which  we  then  confidered  as  many,  now  again  eftablifhing  them  according 
to  one  idea  of  each  particular,  as  being  one,  we  affign  to  each  that  appel¬ 
lation  which  belongs  to  it;  and  thefe  indeed  we  fay  are  feen  by  the  eye, 
but  are  not  objects  of  intellectual  perception  ;  but  that  the  ideas  are  per¬ 
ceived  by  the  intellect,  but  are  not  feen  by  the  eye.  Perfectly  fo.  By 
what  part  then  of  ourfelves  do  we  fee  things  vifible?  By  the  fight,  faid  he. 
And  is  it  not,  faid  I,  by  hearing,  that  we  perceive  what  is  heard  ;  and  by 
the  other  fenfes,  all  the  other  objeCts  of  fenfe  ?  Why  not  ?  But  have  you  not 
obferved,  faid  I,  with  regard  to  the  artificer  of  the  fenfes,  how  he  has 
formed  the  power  of  fight,  and  of  being  vifible,  in  the  moft  perfeCt  manner  ? 
I  have  not  entirely  perceived  it,  replied  he.  But  confider  it  in  this  manner. 
Is  there  any  other  fpecies,  which  hearing  and  found  require,  in  order  that 
the  one  may  hear,  and  the  other  be  heard,  which  third  thing  if  it  be  not 
prefent,  the  one  fhali  not  hear,  and  the  other  not  be  heard  ?  There  is 
nothing,  faid  he.  Imagine  then,  find  I,  that  neither  do  many  others  (that 
I  may  not  fay  none)  require  any  fuch  thing:  or  can  you  mention  any  one 
that  does  require  it  ?  Not  I,  replied  he.  But  with  reference  to  the  fenfe 
of  fee  ing,  and  the  objeCt  of  fight,  do  not  you  perceive  that  they  require 
fomething  ?  How  ?  When  there  is  fight  in  the  eyes,  and  when  he  who 
has  it  attempts  to  ufe  it,  and  when  there  is  colour  in  the  objeCts  before  him, 
imlefs  there  concur  fome  third  genus,  naturally  formed  for  the  purpofe, 
you  know7  that  the  fight  will  fee  nothing,  and  the  colours  will  be  invisible. 
What  is  that  you  fpeak  of?  faid  he.  What  you  call  light,  faid  I.  You  fay 
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true,  replied  he.  This  fpecies  then  is  not  defpicable  ;  and  by  no  fmall  idea 
are  the  fenfe  of  feeing,  and  the  power  of  being  feen,  connedted  together  ; 
but  by  a  bond  the  molt  honourable  of  all  bonds,  if  light  be  not  difhonour- 
able.  But  it  is  far,  faid  he,  from  being  dilhonourable.  Whom  then  of 
the  Gods  in  heaven  can  you  afiign  as  the  caufe  of  this,  that  light  makes  our 
fight  to  fee,  and  vifible  objects  to  be  feen,  in  the  belt  manner  ?  The  fame  as 
you,  faid  he,  and  others  do;  for  it  is  evident  that  you  mean  the  fun.  Is 
not  the  fight  then  naturally  formed  in  this  manner  with  reference  to  this 
God  ?  How  ?  The  fight  is  not  the  fun,  nor  is  that  the  fun  in  which  fight 
is  increnerated,  which  we  call  the  eve.  It  is  not.  But  yet  I  think  that 
of  all  the  organs  of  lenfe  it  is  moil;  folar-form.  Very  much  fo.  And  the 
power  which  it  poffeflfes,  does  it  not  poflefs  as  difpenfed  and  flowing  from 
hence  ?  Perfedtly  fo.  Is  not  then  the  fun,  which  indeed  is  not  fight  itfeif, 
yet  as  it  is  the  caufe  of  it,  feen  by  fight  itfeif?  It  is  fo,  faid  he.  Conceive 
then,  faid  I,  that  this  is  what  I  called  the  offspring  of  the  good ,  which  the 
good  generates,  analogous  to  itfeif ;  and  that  what  this  is  in  the  intelligible 
place,  with  refpedl  to  intelledl,  and  the  objects  of  intelledl:,  that  the  fun  is 
in  the  vifible  place  with  refpect  to  fight  and  vifible  things.  How  is  it  r  faid 
he ;  explain  to  me  yet  further.  You  know  that  the  eyes,  faid  I,  when  they 
are  no  longer  directed  towards  objects  whofe  colours  are  fhone  upon  by  the 
light  of  day,  but  by  the  fplendour  of  the  night,  grow  dim,  and  appear 
almoft  blind,  as  if  they  had  in  them  no  pure  fight.  Juft  fo,  faid  he.  But 
when  they  turn  to  objedts  which  the  fun  illuminates,  then  1  think  they  fee 
clearly,  and  in  thofe  very  eyes  there  appears  now  to  be  fight.  There  does. 
Underftand  then,  in  the  fame  manner,  with  reference  to  the  foul.  When  it 
firmly  adheres  to  that  which  truth  and  real  being  enlighten,  then  it  under- 
ffands  and  knows  it,  and  appears  to  poffefs  intellect :  but  when  it  adheres 
to  that  which  is  blended  with  darknefs,  which  is  generated,  and  which 
perifhes,  it  is  then  converfant  with  opinion,  its  vifion  becomes  blunted,  it 
wanders  from  one  opinion  to  another,  and  refembles  one  without  in¬ 
telledl:.  It  has  fuch  a  refemblance.  That  therefore  which  imparts  truth 
to  what  is  known,  and  difpenfes  the  power  to  him  who  knows,  vou 
may  call  the  idea  of  the  good ,  being  the  caufe  of  fcience  and  of  truth,  as 
being  known  through  intelledl.  And  as  both  thefe  two,  knowledge  and 
truth,  are  fo  beautiful,  when  you  think  that  the  good  is  fomething  different, 
VOL  i.  2  y  and 
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and  flill  more  beautiful  than  thefe,  you  fhall  think  aright.  Science  and 
truth  here  are  as  light  and  fight  there,  which  we  rightly  judged  to  be 
folar-form,  but  that  we  were  not  to  think  they  were  the  fun.  So  here 
it  is  right  to  judge,  that  both  thefe  partake  of  the  form  of  the  good ; 
but  to  fuppofe  that  either  of  them  is  the  good,  is  not  right,  but  the 
good  itfelf  is  worthy  of  flill  greater  honour.  You  fpeak,  faid  he,  of  an 
inestimable  beauty,  fmce  it  affords  fcience  and  truth,  but  is  itfelf  fuperior 
to  thefe  in  beauty.  And  you  never  any  where  faid  that  it  was  pleafure. 
Predidl  better  things,  faid  I,  and  in  this  manner  rather  confider  its  imao-e 
yet  further.  How  ?  You  will  fay,  I  think,  that  the  fun  imparts  to  things 
which  are  feen,  not  only  their  viability,  but  likewife  their  generation, 
growth  and  nourifhment,  not  being  itfelf  generation1.  Why  not?  We 
may  fay,  therefore,  that  things  which  are  known  have  not  only  this  from 
the  good ,  that  they  are  known,  but  likewife  that  their  being  and  e {fence 
are  thence  derived,  whilff  the  good  itfelf  is  not  effence,  but  beyond  effence, 
tranfcending  it  both  in  dignity  and  in  power2.  Here  Glauco,  laugh¬ 
ing 

1  When  we  confider  the  generation  of  things  illuminated  by  the  fun,  we  fhall  find  that  it  is 
perfectly  unbegotten.  For,  according  to  the  Platonic  philofophy,  the  fun  alone  of  all  things  in 
the  univerfe  which  are  connected  with  a  body  is  without  generation,  neither  receiving  any 
acceffion  nor  diminution.  But  every  thing  elfe  which  it  illuminates  receives  light  from  a  different 
part  of  it,  through  the  motion  of  the  folar  fphere  about  its  proper  centre,  which  at  different 
times  fends  different  rays  in  a  circle  to  the  celeflial  and  fublunary  bodies.  The  fun  however  has 
generation  and  corruption  fo  far  as  it  is  illuminated,  juft  as  the  moon  alfo  receives  augmen¬ 
tations  and  diminutions  of  light.  So  far  therefore  as  the  fun  illuminates,  it  is  unbegotten;  and 
according  to  this  it  is  aftimilated  to  the  good ,  and  not  fo  far  as  it  is  a  body.  See  more  concerning 
the  fun  in  the  Notes  to  the  Cratylus. 

2  The  good,  which  is  here  celebrated  by  Socrates  as  that  which  reigns  in  the  intelligible  place, 
is  neither  the  fame  with  that  which  fubfifts  in  our  nature,  (for  we  rank  in  an  order  far  below 
intelligibles)  nor  with  that  form  of  things  good,  which  is  coordinate  with  the  juft  and  the 
beautiful.  For,  forms  being  twofold,  fome  alone  diftinguifhing  the  ejgences  of  the  things 
fashioned  by  form,  but  others  their  perfections,  the  genus  of  effence,  fame  and  different,  and  the 
form  of  animal,  liorfe  and  man,  and  every  thing  of  this  kind,  give  diftin&ion  to  effence  and 
fubjeCts  ;  but  the  form  of  the  good ,  the  beautiful  and  the  juft,  and  in  like  manner  the  form 
of  virtue,  health,  (Length,  and  every  thing  of  a  fimilar  nr  ture,'  are  perfective  of  the  beings  to 
which  they  belong  :  and  of  fome,  effence  is  the  leader  of  every  thing,  but  of  others  the  good. 
For,  as  Plato  fays,  every  thing  muft  neceffarily  participate  of  effence;  and  whatever  preferves, 
gives  perfeOion  to,  or  defends  any  being  muft  be  good.  Hence,  fince  thefe  two  are  leaders, 
the  one  of  forms  which  give  fubfiftence  to  things,  and  the  other  of  fuch  as  are  the  fources  of 
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ing  1  very  much,  faid,  By  Apollo  this  is  a  divine  tranlcendency  indeed  !  You 
yourfelf,  replied  I,  are  the  caufe,  having  obliged  me  to  relate  what  appears 

to 

1  The  Greek  Scholiafl  on  the  laughter  of  Glauco  obferves,  “That  this  laughter  is  through 
tranfcendency ;  for  the  good  is  uncomparable  with  refpedt  to  all  things.  Or  this  laughter  may 
be  confidered  according  to  a  mundane  fignification  ;  forthejuniorandmundaneGodsareob- 
fcurely  fignified  by  it ;  fince  every  thing  corporeal  is  a  jeft  when  compared  with  intelligible*. 
But  to  jeft  and  laugh  belong  to  youth.  And 

Amidft  them  laughter  unextinguifh’d  rofe 

is  faid  concerning  the  mundane  Gods.  Glauco  therefore  being  analogous  to  a  mundane  perfon 
very  properly  fpeaks  laughing.  T s^oiu;  a  ryv  uTrzpQoMv'  acuyiepiTov  yao  rayaQov  atrAw;  7Tpo;  ozavya’ 
aXhu;  to  yEhoiu;,  yr at  zyxoo-puus’  ot  yap  vsoi  nai  eyHOa/xiot  Qsoi  tcuto  (lege  rouroi)  aivniovrai'  ozaiymov 
yap  to  <ru/A arixov  wav  toi;  voutoij  TcapaQa’KKOfizvov'  to  Je  wai(eiv  nai  yehav  roiv  veuv  oikeiov’  km  to, 

ActGWtoj  d’ap  Evoipro  ysAw;  paKapEan  Seoiti. 

it Epi  t cuv  Eyxocruiuv  Etpyrai  Sewv*  o  y*  cuv  y Xai/xav  avaho yaj  Eyxov/jup  TTperuTTcp  eikotu;  y EXonoj  \EyEi. 

their  perfe£tion  ;  it  is  neceifary  that  one  of  thefe  fhould  be  fubordinate  to  the  other  ;  I  mean 
that  the  good  which  is  allotted  a  coordination  among  forms  that  are  the  fources  of  perfe£tion 
fhould  be  fubordinate  to  ejfence ,  which  ranks  among  caufes  whence  fubfiflence  originates,  if  the 
good  is  being  and  a  certain  being.  For  it  is  either  the  fame  with  or  different  from  effence^ 
which  the  Eleatean  gueft  in  the  Sophifia  fhows  to  be  the  genus  of  being.  And  if  the  good  is  the 
fame  with  effence,  an  abfurdity  mull  enfue  :  for  being  and  well-being  are  not  the  fame.  But  if 
the  good  is  fomething  different  from  effence,  it  muff  neceffarily  participate  of  effence,  in  con- 
fequence  of  that  being  the  genus  of  all  forms.  But  if  genera  are  more  antient  than  forms,  the 
good  which  ranks  among  forms,  and  is  poflerior  to  their  genus,  will  not  be  the  good  which  reigns 
over  intelligibles  •,  but  this  muff  be  afferted  of  that  good  under  which  this  and  every  form  is 
arranged  which  poffeffes  being,  and  which  is  the  leader  of  the  other  genera  of  being.  When 
therefore  Plato  fays  that  the  good  reigns  over  intelligibles,  he  means  that  good  which  is  fuperior 
to  effence. 

But  to  lead  us  up  to  this  fupreme  good,  he  appears  to  employ  three  orders  of  good  as  fo  many 
fleps  in  this  arduous  afeent  ;  vi^.  that  which  is  imparticipable  and  fupereffeniial,  that  which  is 
imparticipable  and  effential,' and  that  which  is  effential  and  participable.  Ot  thefe  the  la  ft  is  • 
fuch  as  our  nature  contains  ;  the  good  which  ranks  among  forms  is  effential ;  and  that  which  is 
beyond  effence  is  fupereffential.  Or  we  may  fay  that  the  good  which  tubfifts  in  us  may  be  ccn- 
fidered  as  a  habit,  in  confequence  of  its  fubfifiing  in  a  fubject  ;  the  next  to  this  ranks  as  effence, 
and  a  part  of  effence,  I  mean  the  good  which  ranks  among  forms  ;  and  the  lad  as  that  which  is 
neither  a  habit  nor  a  part.  When  therefore  Socrates  fays,  “  That  to  the  multitude  plcafure 
feems  to  be  the  good,  and  to  the  more  elegant  it  feems  to  be  prudence,”  he  fignifies  that  good 
which  is  refident  in  our  nature,  and  which,  from  its  being  an  impreffion  of  the  ineffable  principle 
of  things,  may  be  called  the  fummit  or  flower  of  our  effence.  And  when  he  alfo  fays  th^t  the 
idea  of  the  good  is  the  greatest  difeipline,  which  renders  both  fuch  things  as  are  juft,  and  other 
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to  me  refpedting  it.  And  by  no  means,  faid  be,  flop,  if  fomething  does  not 
hinder  you,  but  again  difcufs  the  refemblance  relating  to  the  fun,  if  you- 

have 

things  which  employ  it,  ufeful  and  profitable,  and  that  we  do  not  fufficiently  know  it,— thefe 
offer  tions  accord  with  the  good  which  is  in  us,  with  that  which  is  in  forms,  and  with  that  which 
is  underftood  to  be  before  all  things.  For  the  idea  of  the  good  fignifies  a  participated  form,  a 
feparate  intelligible,  and  that  which  has  a  feparate  fubfiftence  prior  to  intelligibles  ;  fince  the 
term  idea ,  according  to  Plato,  indicates  that  object  of  defire  which  is  eftabliihed  prior  to  all 
things,  viz.  prior  to  all  things  belonging  to  a  certain  feries.  Thus,  for  inftance,  the  good  in  our 
nature  is  prior  to  every  thing  elfe  pertaining  to  the  foul ;  the  good  which  ranks  among  forms  is 
prior  to  every  thing  which  is  the  fource  of  effential  perfection;  and  the  good  which  reigns  in 
the  intelligible  world  is  prior  to  every  feries,  and  to-  all  things. 

Again,  when  Socrates  fays,  “Let  us  at  prefent  difmiis  this  inquiry  what  the  good  is,  for  it 
appears  to  me  a  greater  thing  than  we  can  arrive  at  according  to  our  prefent  impulfe,”  it  may¬ 
be  inferred,  that  though  he  appears  to  fay  fomething  concerning  the  good  from  an  image,  and  to 
unveil  fomething  pertaining  to  things  occult,  yet  he  does  not  unfold  the  whole  truth  concerning 
if,  and  this  perhaps  in  confequence  of  Thrafyrnachus  and  Clitopho  being  prefent,  and  not 
thinking  it  fit  to  difclofe  the  moft  myftical  truths  to  fophifts.  Hence,  on  his  afferting  after¬ 
wards  that  the  good  is  fupereffential,  he  appeared  to  Glauco  to  fpeak  ridiculouily  ;  and  in  con¬ 
fequence  of  Glauco  in  vain  attempting  the  vifion  of  that  which  is  beyond  all  things,  he  again 
fays  that  he  willingly  omits  many  things,  and  alone  unfolds  the  analogy  refpedting  the  fun. 
But  if  his  hearers  had  been  adapted  to  fuch  difcourfes,  he  would  have  difclofed  to  us  many  and- 
truly  theological  particulars  refpecling  it ;  and  fuch  as  he  difclofes  to  us  in  the  Parmenides 
concerning  the  one. 

As  we  have  laid,  therefore,  Plato,  transferring  the  inveftigation  from  the  good  which  is  in  us, 
and  concerning  which  thofe  inquire  who  fay  that  it  is  prudence  or  pleafure,  to  the  good  itfelr, 
and  beginning  the  image  refpebting  the  fun,  in  the  firft  place,  he  exhorts  his  hearers  to  take 
care  that  he  does  not  eive  them  an  adulterate  account  of  the  offspring  of  the  good-,  calling  the 
fun  the  offspring,  and  transferring  the  term  adulterate  from  the  imprefiions  in  coin.  He  alfo 
indicates  that  the  mode  of  teaching  by  analogy  Is  not  fafe.  For  there  is  danger  of  introducing 
fophiftry  into  the  demonfcration,  by  confidering  things  beyond  what  the  analogy  will  admit. 
Thus,  in  the  prefent  inftance,  if  in  confequence  of  Plato  afferting  that  the  fun  is  analogous  to 
the  good,  fo  far  as  the  former  is  the  caufe  of  light,  as  the  latter  is  of  truth,  fome  one  ffiould  cou- 
fider  the  fun,  no  longer  as  the  caufe  alone  of  light,  but  fo  far  as  it  is  moved,  and  fhould  invefti- 
gate  that  which  is  fimilar  to  this  motion,  in  the  good,  he  would  no  longer  preferve  the  proper 
analogy.  For  the  fun  is  not  analogoully  affumed,  fo  far  as  he  is  a  thing  caufed,  but  fo  far  as  he 
is  a  caufe  alone;  fince  it  is  impoffible  to  affume  any  thing  which  is  in  all  refpe£ts  fimilar  to  the 
good.  For  every  thing  pofterior  to  the  good,  by  the  affumption  of  fomething  becomes  worfe  than 
the  good ;  one  thing  by  jffuming  intelligence,  as  intellect ;  another  by  affuming  motion,  as  foul  ; 
and  another  by  the  affumption  of  generation,  as  body.  If  therefore,  in  intellects,  in  fouls,  and 
in  bodies,  you  confider  that  which  is  firft;  in  each,  as  analogous  to  the  good,  you  muff  confider  it 
fo  far  only  as  it  is  fimilar  to  the  good,  viz.  fo  far  as  it  is  the  leader  of  its  fubje£t  feries,  and  is 
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have  omitted  any  thing.  But  I  omit,  laid  I,  many  things.  Do  not  omit, 
replied  he,  the  fmalleft  particular.  I  think,  laid  1,  that  much  will  be 

omitted  : 

imparticipable  with  refpect  to  a  fubordinate  nature,  and  not  fo  far  as  it  is  feparated  from  the 
good.  For  every  thing  which  is  affirmed  analogoufly  to  the  good,  muff  neceffarily  poffefs  diflimili- 
tude  in  conjunction  with  fimilitude.  Analogies  however  and  ratios  are  not  affirmed  according 
to  the  diflimilar,  but  on  the  contrary  according  to  the  fimilar. 

Again,  when  in  the  beginning  of  this  difcourfe  about  the  goodt  and  wilhing  to  determine  that 
fome  forms  are  intelligible  and  others  fenfible,  he  makes  mention  of  the  beautiful  itfelf  and  the 
good  itfelf,  and,  placing  thefe  as  the  forms  of  many  things  beautiful  and  good,  he  fays  that 
fenfible  forms  are  feen  indeed,  but  are  not  the  objects  of  intellect:,  but  that  ideas  are  the  objects 
of  intellect:,  and  not  of  the  fenfible  eye, — it  is  evident  that  he  refers  us  to  ideas,  and  the  uni- 
verfal  prior  to  the  many.  If  therefore  Plato  had  added  nothing  further,  we  fhould  not  have 
had  any  authority  from  the  Republic  for  conceiving  any  other  good  than  this,  which  is  the 
firft  among  forms  that  give  perfection  to  things ;  but  fince  he  touches  on  the  analogy  refpecling 
the  fun,  fight  and  light,  he  in  a  wonderful  manner  afferts  that  all  intelligible  ideas,  the  beautiful 
itfelf,  the  good  itfelf,  the  juft  itfelf,  and  not  thefe  only,  but  thofe  of  actions  a!fo,  are  illuminated 
by  the  good.  Here  therefore  he  afcends  to  the  firft  caufe  of  wholes,  which  he  is  unable  to  call 
by  a  better  name  than  the  good :  for  the  good  is  the  moft  venerable  of  all  things,  and  is  that  which 
all  things  defire  ;  and  that  which  all  things  defire  is  the  caufe  of  all.  Fearful  however  left  we 
fhould  apprehend  a  firft  of  fuch  a  kind  as  that  good  which  is  the  caufe  of  perfection  alone  in 
ideas,  he  lhows  in  the  firft  place  that  the  good  is  beyond  fcience  and  truth,  in  the  fame  manner 
as  the  fun  is  beyond  fight  and  light  ;  and  afterwards  he  evinces  that  it  is  the  primary  caufe  of 
intelligibles,  and  is  fupereffential,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  fun  is  above  generation;  and  thus 
he  (hows  that  the  good  itfelf  is  the  firft  caufe  of  the  good  and  the  beautiful  in  forms,  and  of  all 
intelligible  effences. 

But  that  we  may  not  deviate  from  the  doctrine  through  analogy,  he  fays  that  the- fun  is 
analogous  to  the  good,  not  according  to  any  thing  ell'e  than  his  being  the  caufe  of  light,  through 
which  all  vifible  things  are  feen  ;  I  mean,  not  fo  far  as  the  fun  has  a  body,  and  a  corporeal  place, 
and  is  moveable.  And  again,  fuch  a  light  is  analogous  to  truth,  not  fo  far  as  it  poffeffes  interval, 
or  all-various  refractions,  but  fo  far  only  as  it  imparts  the  power  of  being  feen  to  things  vifible, 
and  fight  to  things  that  fee  ;  in  the  fame  manner  as  truth  imparts  to  intelligibles  the  powev 
of  being  intellectually  apprehended,  and  to  intelligent  natures  the  power  of  intellectual  per¬ 
ception ;  and  vifible  objets  are  analogous  to  intelligibles,  not  as  fubfifting  in  place  and  being 
moved,  but  as  vifible  alone. 

Thefe  things  being  premiled,  it  is  ihown  by  Socrates  that  the  good  is  beyond  truth,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  fun  is  beyond  light:  and  hence  it  follows  that  the  good  does  not  participate 
of  truth.  For  that  which  is  above  truth  neither  is  truly ,  nor  can  truly  be  any  thing  elfe:  fo  that 
if  the  good  is,  but  is  not  truly,  it  will  be  that  which  is  not  truly  being.  But  this  is  impoffible. 
For,  according  to  Plato,  that  which  is  not  truly  being  fubfifts  after  true  being.  But  the  good  is 
not  true  being,  fince  it  generates  truth ;  and  it  mull  be  entirely  unreceptive  of  that  which  it 
generates.  But  all  true  being  neceffarily  participates  of  truth.  Hence  it  follows  that  the  g:ul 
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omitted  :  however,  as  far  I  am  able  at  prefent,  I  ihall  not  willingly  omit 
any  thing.  Do  not,  faid  he.  Underhand  then,  faid  I,  that  we  fay  thefe 

are 

is  above  being.  For,  if  being  is  truly  being,  but  the  good  gives  fubfiflence  to  truth,  which  is  in- 
fcparable  from  and  characterizes  being,  it  muR  alfo  be  above  being. 

Again,  when  Socrates  fays,  “  You  know  that  the  eyes,  when  they  are  no  longer  directed 
towards  objects  whofe  colours  are  fhone  upon  by  the  light  of  day,  but  by  the  fplendour  of  the 
night,  grow  dim,  and  appear  almoR  blind,  as  if  they  had  in  them  no  pure  light.  But  when 
they  turn  to  objeCts  which  the  fun  illuminates,  then  I  think  they  fee  clearly,  and  in  thofe  very 
eyes  there  appears  now  to  be  fight :  ”  he  here  makes  a  divifion  in  things  vilible  into  colours, 
light,  eyes,  and  the  fun.  Afterwards  he  adduces  things  analogous  to  thofe  in  the  objeHs  of 
intellect,  as  follows  :  “  UnderRand  then  in  the  fame  manner  with  reference  to  the  foul :  when 
it  firmly  adheres  to  that  which  truth  and  real  being  enlighten,  then  it  underRands  and  knows 
it,  and  appears  to  poflefs  intellect  :  but  when  it  adheres  to  that  which  is  blended  with  dark- 
nefs,  which  is  generated,  and  which  perilhes,  it  is  then  converfant  with  opinion,  its  vifion 
becomes  blunted,  it  wanders  from  one  opinion  to  another,  and  refembles  one  without  intel¬ 
lect.”  Socrates,  therefore,  aflumes  being  analogous  to  colour,  truth  to  light,  and  the  good  to 
the  fun.  He  alfo  places  being  after  truth,  in  the  fame  manner  as  colour  after  light  and  the 
fun.  The  good  therefore  is  beyond  being.  For  he  does  not  fay  that  which  beings  enlighten, 
but  that  which  being  enlightens.  If  therefore  the  good  is  above  being,  it  will  al!o  neceflarily  be 
above  eflence. 

Having  aflerted  thefe  things  through  analogy,  he  adds  what  is  Rill  greater,  that  the  good  is 
the  caufe  of  intelligibles,  not  of  their  being  underRood  only,  but  alfo  of  their  eiTence,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  fun  is  the  caufe  to  things  vifibie,  not  only  of  their  being  feen,  but  of 
their  generation,  nourilhment  and  increafe ;  and,  as  he  is  not  generation,  in  like  manner  the 
good  is  not  eflence.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  good ,  being  the  caufe  of  an  intelligible 
eflence,  will  be  in  the  moR  eminent  degree  fupereflential;  for  thefe,  as  will  appear  from  the 
Parmenides,  are  fupereflential  eflences,  or,  in  other  words,  beings  abforbed  in  the  fupereflential. 
It  likewife  follows  from  this  analogy  that  truth  alfo  is  fuperelTential  :  for  Socrates  fays  that  this 
illuminates  all  things  that  are  known,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  light  of  the  fun  irradiates  vifi¬ 
bie  objects.  Truth  indeed  appears  to  be  an  illumination  from  the  fupereflential  principle  of 
wholes,  which  both  intelligible  and  intellectual  natures  participate,  and  which  unites  them  to 
themfelves,  and  to  each  other.  Hence  it  is  faid  to  impart  the  power  of  being  intellectually 
apprehended  to  the  former,  and  of  intellectual  vifion  to  the  latter :  for  thefe  could  not  be  con¬ 
joined  without  a  certain  common  bond.  As  light  therefore  illuminates  vifibie  and  vifive  na¬ 
tures,  but  conjoins  both  through  fimilitude,  imparting  to  both  a  greater  light  than  they  con¬ 
tained  before — in  the  fame  manner  that  which  is  intelleClive  and  that  which  is  intelligible, 
being  united  by  truth,  coalefce  with  each  other. 

From  hence  alfo  it  will  follow  that  the  good  cannot  be  known  either  by  opinion  or  fcience- 
That  it  cannot  indeed  be  known  by  opinion  may  be  eafily  proved.  For  Plato,  with  great  pro¬ 
priety,  confiders  the  objeCt  of  opinion  as  that  which  is  partly  being,  and  partly  non-being.  It 
is  alfo  evident  that  the  good  is  not  the  objeCt  of  fcience.  For,  if  every  objeCt  of  fcience  is  known 
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are  two  ;  and  that  the  one  reigns  over  the  intelligible  genus  and  place,  and 
the  other  over  the  vifible,  not  to  fay  the  heavens,  left  I  fttould  feem  to  you 

to 

from  a  caufe,  that  of  which  there  is  no  caufe  cannot  be  fcientificaliy  known.  And  if  the  good 
is  above  truth,  it  will  not  be  fo  known  as  intelligibles  are  known  to  intelle&ual  natures.  It 
can  therefore  only  be  known  by  a  divine  projedlion  of  the  fummit  of  the  foul,  a  proje&ion 
of  that  which  is  better  than  intelled,  and  which  Plato  *  calls  the  ray  of  the  foul.  According  to 
Plato,  the  foul  inclining  this  ray  Ihould  projedl  herfelf  to  the  good  through  an  ablation  of  all 
things  pofterior  to  it.  For  he  clearly  fays  that  it  is  necefiary  to  take  away  the  idea  of  the  good  from 
all  things,  and  thus  to  incline  towards  it  the  ray  of  the  foul,  if  we  intend  to  perceive  it,  itfelf 
by  itfelf.  From  thefe  things  therefore  it  is  evident,  by  what  kind  of  knowledge  the  good  is 
known,  how  it  is  known,  and  how  it  is  the  laft  difcipline,  and  what  the  diale&ic  method  con¬ 
tributes  to  the  vifion  of  it,  by  leading  the  intellect  of  the  foul  up  to  it,  through  a  fcientific 
feries  of  ablations. 

Again,  fince  Socrates  aflerts  that  the  good  is  not  only  beyond  efience,  but  likewife  above  that 
which  is  (tirtKtiva  rov  e;vat ),  it  follows  that  it  is  not  proper  to  fay  the  good  is  ;  and  hence  neither  is 
it  proper  to  fay  that  it  is  not  ;  for  again  this  aflertion  that  it  is  not  is  common  to  other  things, 
to  which  non-being  is  adapted.  Both  therefore,  muft  be  faid,  that  it  is  neither  being  nor  non- 
being  ;  and  in  confequence  of  this,  it  is  called  by  fome  unknown  and  ineffable;  fince  every 
thing  is  either  being  or  non-being.  Nor  muft  we  fuppofe,  when  Plato  calls  the  good  known, 
and  the  laft  difcipline,  and  every  thing  of  this  kind,  that  he  removes  us  from  an  indefinite 
energy  about  it,  and  apprehends  it  to  be  known  in  fuch  a  manner  as  beings :  for  thefe  are  known  7 
and  are  the  objects  of  fcientific  knowledge,  according  to  that  mod  accurate  mode  of  fcience 
which  he  defines,  and  according  to  which  he  defpifes  the  fciences  which  originate  from  hypo- 
thefis.  For  thus  he  fpeaks,  teaching  us  his  conceptions  about  thefe  particulars  :  that  other 
fciences,  or  which  appear  to  be  fuch,  make  hvpothefes  their  principles ;  but  dialeflic  alone 
being  impelled  to  the  principle,  takes  away  hypothefes,  till  it  difcovers  that  which  is  truly  the 
principle,  not  as  an  hypothefis,  but  truly  unhypothetical.  But  fuch  a  principle  is  the  one ,  in 
which  every  fubfiftence  of  things  known  terminates.  From  thefe  things,  therefore,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent,  that  calling  diale£tic  the  defenfive  enclcfure  of  things  which  appear  to  be  fciences,  and 
defining  that  which  is  truly  fcience,  he  fays  that  dialectic,  beginning  from  an  unhypothetic  prin¬ 
ciple,  confiders  the  nature  of  every  thing.  If  therefore  beholding  alfo  the  idiom  of  the  goody 
and  in  what  refpedf:  it  differs  from  other  things,  this  fcience  fpeculates  from  an  unhypothetic 
principle,  this  perhaps  will  be  a  certain  fcience,  and  a  fcience  of  the  good ,  what  it  truly  i«,  or 
is  not.  Bur  if  this  is  the  principle  of  all  things,  and  a  pr.aciple  cannot  be  affumed  of  a  princi^ 
pie,  by  what  contrivance  can  it  be  faid  that  there  is  a  certain  fcience  of  the  good?  For  every 
fcientific  object  is  apprehended  from  an  unhypothetic  principle ;  and  that  which  is  fo  appre- 

In  the  7th  book  of  this  Dialogue,  near  the  end  :  As  man  is  a  microcofm,  this  ray  of  his  foul  will 
evidently  be  analogous  to  truth,  or  fupereffential  light,  in  the  intelligible  world  ;  will  be  the  fummit  of 
the  foul,  and  that  which  the  Platonifts  very  properly  call  the  one  and  the  flower  of  our  nature :  for  it  is  an 
illumination  from  the  ineffable  principle  of  all  things. 
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to  employ  fophiftry  in  the  expreffion  :  you  underfland  then  thefe  two  fpe- 
cies,  the  vifible  and  the  intelligible  ?  I  do.  As  if  then  you  took  a 
line,  cut  into  two  unequal  parts,  and  cut  over  again  each  fedlion  according 
to  the  fame  ratio,  both  that  of  the  vifible  fpecies,  and  that  of  the  intelligi¬ 
ble,  you  will  then  have  perfpicuity  and  obfcurity  placed  by  each  other.  In 
the  vifible  fpecies  you  will  have  in  one  feblion  images  :  but  I  call  images, 
in  the  fir  ft  place,  fhadows,  in  the  next,  the  appearances  in  water,  and 
fitch  as  fubfift  in  bodies  which  are  denfe,  polifhed  and  bright,  and  every 
thing  of  this  kind,  if  you  underfland  me.  I  do.  Suppofe  now  the  other 
icdlion  of  the  visible  which  this  refembles,  fuch  as  the  animals  around  us, 
and  every  kind  of  plant,  and  whatever  has  a  composite  nature.  1  fup- 
pofe  it,  faid  he.  Are  you  willing  then  that  this  fedlion  appear  to  be 
divided  into  true  and  untrue  ?  And  that  the  fame  proportion,  which 
the  object  of  opinion  has  to  the  objedt  of  knowledge,  the  very  fame 

hended  is  properly  a  Scientific  object :  but  the  good  is  not  apprehended  from  an  unliypothetic 
principle,  becaufe  it  has  not  any  principle  whatever.  So  that,  if  this  is  the  definition  of  fcience, 
/ he  good  is  by  no  means  an  object  of  fcientific  knowledge.  From  hence  alfo  it  again  follows  that 
the  good  is  not  being,  Cnee  Plato  mod  clearly  afierts  that  fcience  is  of  being  ;  but  that  faith  per¬ 
tains  to  that  which  appears  and  is  fenfible,  the  dianoetic  power  to  dianoetic  obiedts,  afiimilation 
to  things  affimilated,  opinion  to  fenGbles  and  things  afilmilated,  and  intelligence  to  intelligibles. 
And  this  he  not  only  afierts  here,  but  in  the  Timseus  alfo  he  fays,  “  That  what  eflence  is  to 
generation,  that  faith  is  to  truth,  and  attributes  arguments  which  cannot  be  confuted  to  beings, 
but  afiimilative  arguments  to  generated  natures,  fignifying  that  fcience  is  fpeculative  of  true 
beings.  If  therefore  being  is  the  objedl  of  fcientific  knowledge,  but  the  good  cannot  be  feien- 
tifically  known,  the  good  is  not  being. 

Henee  we  muff  conclude  that  the  good  is  only  to  be  known  by  an  ablation  of  all  things  from 
its  ineffable  nature  ;  and  this  is  what  Socrates  infinuates  when  in  the  7 th  book  he  fpeaks  of  fe_ 
parating  the  idea  of  the  good  from  all  others,  and  as  in  a  battle  piercing  through  all  arguments.  It 
is  not  therefore  either  fcience,  or  truth,  or  being  :  and  if  employing  thefe  things  as  principles 
we  are  willing  to  confider  the  confequences,  we  {hall  find  that  if  the  good  is  not  being,  it  is  nei¬ 
ther  fame  nor  different,  neither  moved  nor  at  reft,  neither  poffeffes  figure  nor  number,  is  nei¬ 
ther  fimilar  nor  dilfimilar,  is  neither  equal  nor  unequal,  nor  participates  of  time  ;  all  which 
Parmenides  collefts  in  the  firft  hypothefis,  and,  having  collected,  adds,  that  there  is  neither 
fcience  nor  opinion  of  the  one ,  for  it  is  beyond  generation  and  e /fence.  So  that  whatever  is 
afierted  of  the  one ,  in  the  Parmenides  of  Plato,  muft  alfo  neceffarily  be  afierted  of  the  good , 
from  what  is  here  delivered  by  Plato  concerning  it  ;  and  hence  the  good,  according  to  Plato,  is 
the  fame  withr^  one.  We  not  only  therefore  have  this  information  from  the  afiertions  of  So¬ 
crates,  that  the  good  is  not  the  objedt  of  fcientific  knowledge,  but  that  it  may  after  another  man¬ 
ner  be  known  through  arguments  and  ablations. 
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proportion  has  the  refemblance  to  that  of  which  it  is  the  refemblance  ? 
I  am,  indeed,  laid  he,  extremely  willing.  But  confider  now  again  the 
fedlion  of  the  intelligible,  how  it  was  divided.  How  ?  That  with  re¬ 
aped!  to  one  part  of  it,  the  foul  ufes  the  former  fedtions  as  images  ;  and  is 
obliged  to  inveftigate  from  hypothefes,  not  proceeding  to  the  beginning, 
but  to  the  conclufion  :  and  the  other  part,  again,  is  that  where  the  foul 
proceeds  from  hypothecs  to  an  unhypothetical  principle,  and  without  thofe 
images  about  it,  by  the  fpecies  themfelves,  makes  its  way  through  them. 
I  have  not,  faid  he,  fufficiently  underftood  you  in  thele  things.  But  again, 
faid  I,  for  you  will  more  ealily  underftand  me,  thefe  things  having  been 
premifed.  For  I  think  you  are  not  ignorant,  that  thofe  who  are  conver- 
fant  in  geometry,  and  computations,  and  fuch  like,  after  they  have  laid 
down  hypothefes  of  the  odd  and  the  even,  and  figures,  and  three  fpecies 
of  angles,  and  other  things  the  fillers  of  thefe,  according  to  each  method, 
they  then  proceed  upon  thefe  things  as  known,  having  laid  down  all  thefe 
as  hypothefes,  and  do  not  give  any  further  reafon  about  them,  neither  to 
themfelves  nor  others,  as  being  things  obvious  to  all.  But,  beginning 
from  thefe,  they  diredtly  difcufs  the  reft,  and  with  full  confer.t  end  at  that 
which  their  inquiry  purfued.  I  know  this,  faid  he,  perfeflly  well.  And 
do  you  not  likewife  know,  that  when  they  ufe  the  vilible  fpecies,  and  rea- 
fon  about  them,  their  dianoetic  power  1  is  not  employed  about  thele 

lpecies, 


1  The  rational  and  gnoftic  powers  of  the  foul  receive  a  triple  divifion  :  for  one  of  thefe  is 
opinion,  another  the  dianoetic  power,  and  another  intclleA.  Opinion  therefore  is  converfant 
with  the  univerfal  in  fenfibies,  which  alfo  it  knows,  as  that  every  man  is  a  biped,  and  that  all 
colour  is  the  object  of  fight.  It  likewife  knows  tire  conclufions  of  the  dianoetic  energy  ;  but 
it  does  not  know  them  fcientificaily.  For  it  knows  that  the  foul  is  immortal,  but  is  ignorant 
why  it  is  fo,  becaufe  this  is  the  province  of  the  dianoetic  power.  Hence  the  Eleatean  gueft  in 
the  Sophifta  very  properly  defines  opinion  to  be  the  termination  of  the  dianoetic  power.  For 
the  dianoetic  power,  having  colle&ed  by  a  fyllogifiic  procefs  that  the  foul  is  immortal,  opinion 
receiving  the  conclufion  knows  this  alone  that  it  is  immortal.  But  the  dianoetic  power  is  that 
which  pafies  through  as  it  were  a  certain  way  (o5bv  nva  dictrjti)  by  making  a  tranfition  from  pro- 
pofitions  to  conclufions,  from  which  alio  it  derives  its  appellation.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  dia¬ 
noetic  power  invefiigates  whence  it  is  that  the  foul  is  immortal.  Afterwards, beginning  from  things 
moft  dear,  it  pnffes  on  to  the  obje£t  of  inveftigation,  faying  that  the  foul  is  fdf-moved;  that 
whicn  is  ielf-moved  is  alfo  perpetually  moved;  and  this  is  immortal.  Tire  foul  therefore  is  immor¬ 
tal.  And  this  is  the  employment  of  the  dianoetic  power.  But  the  province  of  intellect  is  to  dart 
vol.  I.  2  z  itfelf 
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fpecies,  but  about  thofe  of  which  they  are  the  refemblances,  employing 
their  realbnings  about  the  fquare  itfelf,  and  the  diameter  itfelf,  and  not 
about  that  which  they  defcribe  ?  And,  in  the  fame  manner,  with  refe¬ 
rence  to  other  particulars,  thofe  very  things  which  they  form  and  defcribe, 
in  which  number,  fhadows  and  images  in  water  are  to  be  reckoned,  thefe 
they  ufe  as  images,  leeking  to  behold  thofe  very  things,  which  a  man  can 
no  otherwife  fee  than  by  his  dianoetic  part.  You  fay  true,  replied  he. 
This  then  I  called  a  fpecies  of  the  intelligible  ;  but  obferved  that  the  foul 
was  obliged  to  ufe  hypothefes  in  the  inveftigation  of  it,  not  going  back  to 
the  principle,  as  not  being  able  to  afcend  higher  than  hypothefes,  but  made 
ufe  of  images  formed  from  things  below,  to  lead  to  thofe  above,  as  per- 
fpicuous,  as  objects  of  opinion,  and  diftindt  from  the  things  themfelves. 
I  understand,  faid  he,  that  you  fpeak  of  things  pertaining  to  the  geome¬ 
trical,  and  other  lifter  arts.  Underftand  now,  that  by  the  other  fedtion  of 
the  intelligible,  I  mean  that  which  reafon  itfelf  attains,  making  hypothefes 
by  its  own  reafoning  power,  not  as  principles,  but  really  hypothefes,  as 
fteps  and  handles,  that,  proceeding  as  far  as  to  that  which  is  unhypothetical, 
viz.  the  principle  of  the  univerfe,  and  coming  into  contact  with  it,  again 
adhering  to  thofe  things  which  adhere  to  the  principle,  it  may  thus  de- 
fcend  to  the  end  ;  ufmg  no  where  any  thing  which  is  fenftble,  but  forms 
themfelves,  proceeding  through  fome  to  others,  and  at  length  in  forms  termi¬ 
nating  its  progreffion  1 .  I  underftand,  faid  he,  but  not  Sufficiently.  For  you 

feem 

itfelf  as  it  were  to  things  themfelves,  by  Ample  projections,  like  the  emiflion  of  the  vifual  rays, 
and  by  an  energy  fuperior  to  demonftration.  And  in  this  refpect  intellect  is  fimilar  to  the 
fenfe  of  fight,  which  by  fimple  intuition  knows  the  objects  which  prefent  themfelves  to  its 
view.  That  we  actually  poflefs  all  thefe  gnoftic  powers,  thus  diftinguilhed  from  each  other,  is 
evident  from  our  poflefling  thefe  different  kinds  of  knowledge  ;  for  it  is  impoffible  that  one  and 
the  fame  power  could  know  things  demonftratively,  and  in  a  manner  fuperior  and  inferior  to 
demonftration  ;  fincc  diverfity  of  knowledge  mufl  arife  from  a  diverfity  of  gnoftic  energy. 

It  may  alfo  be  proper  to  obferve  that  opinion  is  the  boundary  of  the  rational  part  of  the  foul; 
and  that  the  phantafy,  or  that  power  which  apprehends  things  inverted  with  figure,  is  the  fum- 
mit  of  the  irrational  part,  under  which  anger  like  a  raging  lion,  and  defire  like  a  many-headed 
heart,  fubfift. 

1  With  refpect  to  the  manner  in  which  Plato  reprefents  the  diftribution  of  all  things  by  the 
fection  of  a  line,  it  is  necelfary  to  obferve,  that  as  the  progreffion  of  all  things  from  the  one  is 
continued  and  united,  Plato  prefents  us  with  an  image  of  this  continuity  in  one  line,  through 
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feera  to  me  to  fpeak  of  an  arduous  undertaking  :  but  you  want,  however, 
to  determine  that  the  perception  of  real  being,  and  that  which  is  intelligi¬ 
ble,  by  the  fcience  of  reafoning,  are  more  confpicuous  than  the  difcoveries 
made  by  the  arts,  as  they  are  called,  which  have  hypothefes  for  their  fir  ft 
principles  ;  and  that  thole  who  behold  thefe  are  obliged  to  behold  them 
with  their  dianoetic  power,  and  not  with  their  fenfes.  But  as  they  are  not 
able  to  perceive,  by  afcending  to  the  principle,  but  from  hypothefes,  they 
appear  to  you  not  to  poffels  intelledl  refpe&ing  them,  though  they  are 
intelligible  in  conjunction  with  the  principle.  You  alfo  appear  to  me  to 
call  the  habit  of  geometrical  and  fuch  like  concerns,  the  dianoetic  part,  and 

the  fimilitude  and  coherence  of  fecondary  natures  always  proceeding  from  fuch  as  are  firft,  no 
vacuum  by  its  intervention  feparating  them  from  each  other.  For,  as  the  one  produces  all 
things,  it  is  neceflary  that  their  proceflion  from  him  fhould  be  continued :  for  the  continued  is 
allied  to  the  one.  And  the  caufe  of  this  continuity  is  the  fimilitude  of  thofe  fedions  which  are 
in  a  confequent  to  thofe  which  are  in  a  precedent  order  :  for  fimilitude  is  onenefs.  On  this 
account  he  aflumes  one  line,  but  this  he  cuts  into  two  parts,  and  thefe  not  equal  but  unequal : 
the  parts  are  however  two.  For  in  the  Philebus  he  exhorts  thofe  that  fpeculate  things,  after  the 
one ,  to  confider  two  things,  if  they  have  a  fubfillence,  if  not,  the  number  which  is  allied  to 
the  duad.  The  divifion  therefore  of  all  things  into  unequal  parts,  indicates  the  rank  of  the 
divided  natures,  the  inequality  according  to  continuity  exhibiting  an  image  of  inequality  ac¬ 
cording  to  hyparxis.  But  each  of  thefe  unequal  fedions  he  cuts  analogous  to  the  firft  divifion 
of  the  line ;  this  analogy  again  clearly  manifefting  the  fubjedion  through  famenefs  of  fecon¬ 
dary  from  primary  natures.  For  analogy  is  identity  of  ratio,  and  the  moft  beautiful  of  bonds, 
as  we  learn  in  the  Timaeus,  and  is  the  judgment  of  Jupiter,  as  we  are  informed  in  the  Law^s.  As 
therefore  the  univerfe  was  fabricated  according  to  analogy,  all  things  receiving  an  indiflbluble 
friendftiip  with  each  other,  fo  all  things  proceed  bound,  and  in  mutual  confent  through  analogy. 

But  as  there  are  four  fedions  of  one  line,  two  of  thefe,  which  complete  its  larger  fedion, 
Plato  eftablilhes  as  the  genus  of  the  intelligible,  but  the  other  two,  which  form  the  lefler  divi¬ 
fion,  as  the  genus  of  that  which  is  vifible.  For  it  was  neceflary  to  aflign  the  larger  fedion  to 
the  intelligible,  as  being  more  excellent,  and  comprehending  the  other,  but  the  lefler  to  that 
which  is  vifible  ;  for  it  is  comprehended  in  the  intelligible  order  according  to  caufe.  And  that 
which  is  comprehended  is  every  where  lefs  than  that  which  comprehend',  whether  the  com- 
prehenfion  is  confidered  according  to  eflence,  or  according  to  powder,  or  according  to  energy  ; 
as  is  feen  in  all  continued  and  divided  natures. 

I  only  add  that  Plato  in  this  reprefentation  of  the  feries  of  things,  by  the  fedions  of  a  line, 
follows  the  Pythagoreans,  Brontinus  and  Archytas  ;  but  his  explanation  is  both  more  elegant 
and  more  extended,  as  the  learned  reader  may  be  convinced  by  confulting  that  part  of  the  Anec- 
dota  Grteca  of  Villoifon,  which  contains  the  Treatife  of  Jamblichus  on  the  common  Mathe¬ 
matical  Science. 
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not  intelledl  1  ;  the  dianoetic  part  fubfifting  between  opinion  and  intelledk 
You  have  comprehended,  faid  I,  moil  fufficiently  :  and  conceive  now,  that 
correfponding  to  the  four  fedtions  there  are  thefe  four  paflions  in  the  foul; 
intelligence  anfwering  to  the  higheft,  the  dianoetic  part  to  the  fecond  ; 
and  affign  faith  to  the  third  ;  and  to  the  laft  affimilation.  Arrange  them 
likewife  analogoufly  ;  conceiving  that  as  their  objects  participate  of  truth, 
fo  thefe  participate  of  perfpicuity.  I  underhand,  faid  he,  and  I  affent,. 
and  I  arrange  them  as  you  fay. 

1  The  original  here  is  ouv ;  but  from  the  verfion  of  Ficinus,  it  appears  that  we  fhould 
read  qvk  vow.  And  the  fenfe  indeed  requires  this  emendation. 


THE  END  OF  THE  SIXTH  BOOK. 
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thefe  things  now,  faid  I,  affimilate,  with  reference  to  erudi¬ 


tion,  and  the  want  of  erudition,  our  nature  to  fuch  a  condition  as  fol¬ 
lows.  Conlider  men  as  in  a  fubterraneous  habitation,  refembling  a  cave, 


with  its  entrance  expanding  to  the  light,  and  anfwering  to  the  whole  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  cave.  Suppofe  them  to  have  been  in  this  cave  from  their 


childhood,  with  chains  both  on  their  legs  and  necks,  fo  as  to  remain 


there,  and  only  be  able  to  look  before  them,  but  by  the  chain  incapable 
to  turn  their  heads  round.  Suppofe  them  likewife  to  have  the  light  of  a 
fire,  burning  far  above  and  behind  them  ;  and  that  between  the  fire  and 


the  fettered  men  there  is  a  road  above.  Alon°;  this  road,  obferve  a  low 
wall  built,  like  that  which  hedges  in  the  ftage  of  mountebanks  on  which 
they  exhibit  their  wonderful  tricks.  I  obferve  it,  faid  he.  Behold  now, 
along  this  wall,  men  bearing  all  forts  of  utenfils,  raifed  above  the  wall, 


of  every  kind.  And,  as  is  likely,  fome  of  thofe  who  are  carrying  thefe 
are  fpeaking,  and  others  filent.  You  mention,  faid  he,  a  wonderful  com- 
parifon,  and  wonderful  fettered  men.  But  fuch,  however,  as  refemble 
us,  faid  I ;  for,  in  the  firft  place,  do  you  think  that  fuch  as  thefe  fee 
any  thing  of  themfelves,  or  of  one  another,  but  the  fhadows  formed 
by  the  fire,  falling  on  the  oppofite  part  of  the  cave  ?•  How  can  they, 
faid  he,  if  through  the  whole  of  life  they  be  under  a  neceflity,  at  leal!, 
of  having  their  heads  unmoved  ?  But  what  do  they  fee  of  what  is  car¬ 
rying  along  ?  Is  it  not  the  very  fame  f  Why  not  ?  If  then  they  were 
able  to  converfe  with  one  another,  do  not  vou  think  thev  would  deem  it 
proper  to  give  names  to  thofe  very  things  which  they  faw  before  them  ?  Of 
neceflity  they  muff.  And  what  if  the  oppofite  part  of  this  prifon  had  an 
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echo,  when  any  of  thofe  who  pafifed  along  fpake,  do  you  imagine  they 
would  reckon  that  what  fpake  was  any  thing  elfe  than  the  paffing 
fhadow  ?  Not  I,  by  Jupiter  !  faid  he.  Such  as  thefe  then,  faid  I,  will 
entirely  judge  that  there  is  nothing  true  but  the  fhadows  of  utenfils.  By  ail 
abundant  neceffity,  replied  he.  With  reference  then,  both  to  their  free¬ 
dom  from  thefe  chains,  and  their  cure  of  this  ignorance,  confider  the 
nature  of  it,  if  fuch  a  thing  fhould  happen  to  them.  When  any  one 
fhould  be  loofed,  and  obliged  on  a  fudden  to  rife  up,  turn  round  his  neck, 
and  walk  and  look  up  towards  the  light;  and  in  doing  all  thefe  things 
fhould  be  pained,  and  unable,  from  the  fplendours,  to  behold  the  things  of 
which  he  formerly  faw  the  fhadows,  what  do  you  think  he  would  fay,  if 
one  fhould  tell  him  that  formerly  he  had  feen  trifles,  but  now,  being  fome- 
what  nearer  to  reality,  and  turned  toward  what  was  more  real,  he  faw 
with  more  redtitude ;  and  fo,  pointing  out  to  him  each  of  the  things 
pafling  along,  fhould  queftion  him,  and  oblige  him  to  tell  what  it  were ; 
do  not  you  think  he  would  be  both  in  doubt,  and  would  deem  what  he 
had  formerly  feen  to  be  more  true  than  what  was  now  pointed  out  to 
him  ?  By  far,  faid  he.  And  if  he  fhould  oblige  him  to  look  to  the  light 
itfelf,  would  not  he  find  pain  in  his  eyes,  and  fhun  it ;  and,  turning  to  fuch 
things  as  he  is  able  to  behold,  reckon  that  thefe  are  really  more  clear  than 
thofe  pointed  out?  Juft  fo,  replied  he.  But  if  one,  faid  I,  fhould  drag 
him  from  thence  violently  through  a  rough  and  ffeep  afcent,  and  never 
ftop  till  he  drew  him  up  to  the  light  of  the  fun,  would  he  not,  whilft  he 
was  thus  drawn,  both  be  in  torment,  and  be  filled  with  indignation?  And 
after  he  had  even  come  to  the  light,  having  his  eyes  filled  with  fplendour, 
he  would  be  able  to  fee  none  of  thefe  things  now  called  true.  He  would 
not,  faid  he,  fuddenly  at  leaf!:.  But  he  would  require,  I  think,  to  be  ac- 
cuftomed  to  it  fome  time,  if  he  were  to  perceive  things  above.  And,  firfl 
of  all,  he  would  moft  eafily  perceive  fhadows,  afterwards  the  images  of 
men  and  of  other  things  in  water,  and  after  that  the  things  themfelves. 
And,  with  reference  to  thefe,  he  would  more  eafily  fee  the  things  in  the 
heavens,  and  the  heavens  themfelves,  by  looking  in  the  night  to  the 
light  of  the  Bars,  and  the  moon,  than  by  day  looking  on  the  fun,  and  the 
light  of  the  fun.  How  can  it  be  otherwise?  And,  laft  of  all,  he  may  be  able, 
I  think,  to  perceive  and  contemplate  the  fun  himfelf,  not  in  water,  nor  re- 
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femblances  of  him,  in  a  foreign  feat,  but  himfelf  by  himfelf,  in  his  own 
proper  region.  Of  neceflity,  faid  he.  And  after  this,  he  would  now 
reafon  with  himfelf  concerning  him,  that  it  is  he  who  gives  the  feafons, 
and  years,  and  governs  all  things  in  the  vifible  place  ;  and  that  of  all  thole 
things  which  he  formerly  law,  he  is  in  a  certain  manner  the  caufe.  It  is 
evident,  faid  he,  that  after  thel'e  things  he  may  arrive  at  fuch  reafonings 
as  thefe.  But  what  ?  when  he  remembers  his  firlt  habitation,  and  the 
Wifdom  which  was  there,  and  thofe  who  were  then  his  companions  in 
bonds,  do  you  not  think  he  will  effeem  himfelf  happy  by  the  change,  and 
pity  them  ?  And  that  greatly.  And  if  there  were  there  any  honours  and 
encomiums  and  rewards  among  themfelves,  for  him  who  moll  acutely 
perceived  what  palled  along,  and  bell  remembered  which  of  them  were 
wont  to  pafs  foremoll,  which  latell,.  and  which  of  them  went  together ; 


happen ;  does  it  appear  to  you  that  he  will  be  defirous  of  fuch  honours, 
or  envy  thofe  who  among  thefe  are  honoured,  and  in  power  ?  Or,  will 
he  not  rather  wilh  to  fuffer  that  of  Homer,  and  vehemently  delire 

As  labourer  to  fome  ignoble  man 

To  work  for  hire . .. 

and  rather  liiffer  any  thing  than  to  polfels  fuch  opinions,  and  live  after 
fuch  a  manner  ?  J  think  fo,  replied  he,  that  he  would  fuffer,  and  embrace 
any  thing  rather  than  live  in  that  manner ►  But  conlider  this  further,  faid 
I :  If  fuch  an  one  Ihould  defcend,  and  lit  down  again  in  the  fame  feat, 
would  not  his  eyes  be  filled  with  darknefs,  in  confequence  of  coming  fud- 
denly  from  the  fun  ?  Very  much  fo,  replied  he.  And  Ihould  he  now 
again  be  obliged  to  give  his  opinion  of  thofe  lhadows,  and  to  difpute  about 
them  with  thofe  who  are  there  eternally  chained,  whilll  vet  his  eyes  were 
dazzled,  and  before  they  recovered  their  former  hate,  (which  would  not 
be  effected  in  a  Ihort  time)  would  he  not  afford  them  laughter  ?  and  would 
it  not  be  faid  of  him,  that,  having  afcended,  he  was  returned  with  vitiated 
eyes,  and  that  it  was  not  proper  even  to  attempt  to  go  above,  and  that 
whoever  Ihould  attempt  to  liberate  them,  and  lead  them  up,  if  ever  they 
were  able  to  get  him  into  their  hands,  Ihould  be  put  to  death  ?  They 

would 
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would  by  all  means,  faid  he,  put  him  to  death.  The  whole  of  this  image 
now,  faid  I,  friend  Glauco,  is  to  be  applied  to  our  preceding  difcourfe  ; 
for,  if  you  compare  this  region,  which  is  feen  by  the  fight,  to  the  habitation 
of  the  prifon  ;  and  the  light  of  the  fire  in  it,  to  the  power  of  the  fun  ;  and 
the  afcent  above,  and  the  vifion  of  things  above,  to  the  foul’s  afcent  into 
the  intelligible  place  ;  you  will  apprehend  my  meaning,  fince  you  want  to 
hear  it.  But  God  knows  whether  it  be  true.  Appearances  then  prefent 
themfelves  to  my  view  as  follows.  In  the  intelligible  place,  the  idea  of  the 
good  is  the  laft  objed;  of  vifion,  and  is  fcarcely  to  be  feen  ;  but  if  it  be  fee n, 
we  mufit  colled  by  reafoning  that  it  is  the  caufe  to  all  of  every  thing  right 
and  beautiful,  generating  in  the  vifible  place,  light,  and  its  lord  the  fun  ; 
and  in  the  intelligible  place,  it  is  itlelf  the  lord,  producing  truth  and  intel¬ 
lect1  ;  and  this  mufi  be  beheld  by  him  who  is  to  ad  wifely;  either  privately 

or 

1  Every  thing  in  this  cave  is  analogous  to  things  vifible  ;  the  men,  animals  and  furniture  of 
every  kind  in  it  correfponding  to  the  third,  and  the  fhadows  in  it,  and  the  images  appearing  in 
mirrors,  to  the  fourth  fedlion  in  the  divifion  of  a  line  at  the  end  of  the  preceding  book.  Things 
fenfible  alfo  are  imitations  of  things  dianoetic,  or,  in  other  words,  of  the  objedts  of  fcientific 
energy,  which  form  the  fecond  fection  of  Plato’s  line.  For  the  circle  and  triangle  which  are 
defcribed  upon  paper  are  imitations  of  thofe  which  geometry  confiders  ;  and  the  numbers  which 
are  beheld  in  things  viable,  of  thofe  which  the  arithmetician  contemplates  ;  and  fo  with  refpedt 
to  every  thing  elfe.  But  obferve  that  Plato  here  does  not  confider  human  life  fo  far  as  it  is 
elfence,  and  is  allotted  a  particular  power,  but  merely  with  reference  to  erudition  and  the  want 
of  erudition.  For  in  the  ninth  book  he  affimilates  our  e Hence  to  an  animal  whofe  nature  is 
mingled  from  a  man  and  a  lion,  and  a  certain  many-headed  bead.  But  the  prefent  image  in  the 
firft  place  (hows  what  human  life  is  without  erudition,  and  what  it  will  be  when  educated  con¬ 
formably  to  the  ahcvementioned  fechions,  and  acquiring  knowledge  correfponding  to  that 
arrangement.  In  the  next  place,  when  Plato  fays  that  we  mud  conceive  a  road  above  between 
the  fire  and  the  fettered  men,  and  that  the  fire  from  on  high  illuminates  the  men  bearing  uten- 
fds,  and  the  fettered  men  who  fee  nothing  but  the  diadows  formed  by  the  fire,  it  is  evident  that 
there  is  a  certain  afcent  in  the  cave  itfelf  from  a  more  abject  to  a  more  elevated  life.  By  this 
afcent,  he  fignifies  the  contemplation  of  dianoetic  objedts,  (which  form  the  fecond  fedtion  of  his 
line,)  in  the  mathematical  difciplir.es.  For  as  the  fnadows  in  the  cave  correfpond  to  the  diadows 
of  vifible  objedts,  and  vifible  objects  are  the  immediate  images  of  dianoetic  forms,  or  the  eflen- 
tial  reafons  of  the  foul,  it  is  evident  that  the  objedts  from  which  thefe  diadows  are  formed  mud 
correfpond  to  fuch  as  are  dianoetic.  It  is  requifite  therefore,  that  the  dianoetic  power,  exer- 
eifing  itfelf  in  thefe,  diould  draw  forth  from  their  latent  retreats  the  reafons  of  thefe  which  fhe 
contains,  and  fhould  contemplate  thefe,  not  in  images,  but  as  fubfiding  in  herfelf  in  impartible  invo¬ 
lution  ;  which  when  die  evolves,  die  produces  fuch  a  beautiful  multitude  of  mathematical  theorems. 

After 
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or  in  public.  I  agree  with  you,  faid  he,  as  far  as  I  am  able.  Gome  now, 
faicl  I,  and  agree  with  me  likewife  in  this.  And  do  not  wonder  that  fuch  as 

arrive 

After  tliefe  things,  he  fays  “  that  the  man  who  Is  to  be  led  from  the  cave  will  more 
epfily  fee  what  the  heavens  contain,  and  the  heavens  themfelves,  by  looking  in  the 
night  to  the  light  of  the  liars,  and  the  moon,  than  by  day  looking  on  the  fun,  and  the  light 
of  the  fun.”  By  this  he  fignifies  the  contemplation  of  intelligibles  :  for  the  liars  and  their  light 
are  imitations  of  intelligibles,  fo  far  as  all  of  them  partake  of  the  form  of  the  fun,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  intelligibles  are  chara£lerized  by  the  nature  of  the  good.  Thefe  then  fuch  a  one  mull 
contemplate,  that  he  may  underlland  their  elfence,  and  thofe  fummits  of  their  nature  by 
which  they  are  deiform  proceffions  from  the  ineffable  principle  of  things.  But  if  as  prior  to  the 
vifion  of  the  fun  it  is  requilite  to  behold  the  whole  heaven,  and  all  that  the  heavens  contain  ;  in 
the  fame  manner  prior  to  the  vifion  of  the  goody  it  is  neceffary  to  behold  the  whole  intelligible 
order  and  all  that  it  comprehends,  we  may  from  hence  colled  that  fome  things  in  intelligibles 
are  analogous  to  the  whole  (tarry  fpheres*,  but  others  to  the  (tars  which  thofe  fpheres  compre¬ 
hend,  and  others  again  to  the  circles  in  them.  Hence  too,  the  fpheres  themfelves,  confidered 
as  wholes,  may  he  faid  to  be  images  of  thofe  Gods  that  are  celebrated  as  total  f  ;  but  the  circles, 
of  thofe  that  are  called  total,  and  at  the  fame  time  partial  £ ;  and  the  (lars,  of  thofe  that  arc 
properly  denominated  partial  §  Gods. 

After  the  contemplation  of  thefe,  and  after  the  eye  is  through  thefe  accuflomed  to  the  light, 
as  it  is  requifite  in  the  vifible  region  to  fee  the  fun  himfelf  in  the  lad  place,  in  like  manner,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Plato,  the  idea  of  the  good  mud  be  feen  the  lad  in  the  intelligible  region.  He  likewife 
adds,  in  a  truly  divine  manner,  that  it  is  fcarcely  to  be  feen  ;  for  we  can  only  be  conjoined  with  it 
through  the  intelligible,  in  the  vedibule  of  which  it  is  beheld  by  afeending  fouls.  The  intelli¬ 
gible  indeed  is  the  fird  participant  of  the  good,  and  indicates  from  itfelf  to  thofe  that  are  able  to 
.behold  ir,  what  that  nature  is,  if  it  be  lawful  fo  to  fpeak,  which  is  the  fuperintelligible  caufe  of 
the  light  it  contains.  For  the  light  in  an  intelligible  effence  is  more  divine  than  that  in  intellec¬ 
tual  natures,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  light  in  the  dars  is  more  divine  than  that  which  is  in  the 
eyes  that  behold  them.  Thus  alfo  Socrates,  in  the  Philebus,  fays,  that  the  good  is  apprehended  with 
difficulty,  and  is  fcarcely  to  be  feen,  and  that  it  is  found  with  three  monads,  and  thefe  intelligi¬ 
ble,  arranged  in  its  vedibule,  truth,  beauty,  and  fymmetry.  For  thefe  three  produce  the  (ird 
being,  or  being  itfelf,  and  through  thefe  the  whole  intelligible  order  is  unfolded  into  light. 
With  great  propriety,  therefore,  does  Plato  affert,  that  the  idea  of  the  good  is  to  be  feen  the  lad 
thing  in  the  intelligible  :  for  the  intelligible  is  the  feat  of  its  vifion.  Hence  it  is  feen  in  this,  as 
in  its  fird  participant,  though  it  is  beyond  every  intelligible.  And  in  the  lad  place  Plato  exhorts 
him  who  knows  the  good,  “  to  colled  by  reafoning  that  it  is  the  caufe  to  all  of  every  thing  right 
and  beautiful,  in  the  vifible  place  generating  light,  and  its  lord  the  fun,  and  in  the  intelligible 

*  For  an  account  of  thefe  fee  the  Introduction  to  the  Timceus. 

f  That  is  to  fay,  all  the  Gods  denominated  intelligible  and  intellectual.  See  the  Introduction  to  the 
Parmenides. 

+  That  is  today,  the  fupermi ndane Gods.  $  Tliefe  are  of  a  mundi ne  charaCteriftic. 
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arrive  hither  are  unwilling  to  a6t  in  human  affairs,  but  their  fouls  always* 
haften  to  converfe  with  things  above  ;  for  it  is  fomehow  reafonable  it  fhould 
be  fo,.  if  thele  things  take  place  according  to  our  abovementioned  image. 
It  is  indeed  reafonable,  replied  he.  But  what  ?  do  you  think  that  this  is  any 
thing  wonderful,  that  when  a  man  comes  from  divine  contemplations  to 
human  evils,  he  fhould  behave  awkwardly  and  appear  extremely  ridiculous, 
whilft  he  is  yet  dazzled,  and  is  obliged,  before  he  is  fufficiently  accuftomed  to 
the  prefent  darknefs,  to  contend  in  courts  of  juftice,  or  elfewhere,  about 
the  fhadows  of  juftice,  or  thofe  ftatues  which  occafion  the  fhadows  ;  and 
to  difpute  about  this  point,  how  thefe  things  are  apprehended  by  thofe 
who  have  never  at  any  time  beheld  juffice  itfeif  ?  This  is  not  at  all 
wonderful,  faid  he.  But  if  a  man  poffefifes  intelledl,  faid  I,  he  muff: 
remember,  that  there  is  a  twofold  difturbance  of  the  fight,  and  arifing 
from  two  caufes,  when  we  betake  ourfelves  from  light  to  darknefs, 
and  from  darknefs  to  light :  and  when  a  man  confiders  that  thefe  very 
things  happen  with  reference  alfo  to  the  foul,  whenever  he  fees  any  one 
diRurbed,  and  unable  to  perceive  any  thing,  he  will  not  laugh  in  an  un- 
reafonable  manner,  but  will  confider,  whether  the  foul,  coming  from  a 
more  fplendid  life,  be  darkened  by  ignorance,  or,  going  from  abundant 
ignorance  to  one  more  luminous,  be  filled  with  the  dazzling  fplendour, 
and  fo  will  congratulate  the  one  on  its  fate  and  life,  and  compaffionate 
the  life  and  fate  of  the  other.  And  if  he  wifhes  to  laugh  at  the  foul  that 
goes  from  darknefs  to  light,  his  laughter  would  be  lefs  improper,  than  if 
he  were  to  laugh  at  the  foul  which  defcends  from  the  light  to  darknefs. 
You  fay  very  reafonably,  replied  he.  It  is  proper  then,  faid  I,  that  we 
judge  of  them  after  fuch  a  manner  as  this,  if  thofe  things  be  true.  That 
education  is  not  fuch  a  thing  as  fome  announce  it  to  be  ;  for  they  fome¬ 
how  fay,  that  whilfir  there  is  no  fcience  in  the  foul,  they  will  infert  it,  as 
if  they  were  lnlertmg  light  m  blind  eyes.  They  fay  fo,  replied  he.  But 
our  prefent  reafoning,  faid  I,  now  ffiows,  that  this  power  being  in  the. 
foul  of  every  one,  and  the  organ  by  which  every  one  learns,  and  being  in 

p’ace  being  itfeif  the  lord  of  all  things,  producing  intellect  and  truth.”  For,  if  it  generates  the 
fun,  it  rauft  by  a  much  greater  priority  be  the  caufe  of  thofe  things  which  originate  from  the  fun 
and  if  it  is  the  caufe  of  e (fence  to  intelligibles,  it  mult  be  celebrated  as  in  a  greater  degree  the 
caufe  of  things  of  which  thefe  are  the  caufes.. 
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-the  fame  condition  as  the  eye,  if  it  were  unable  otherwife,  than  with  the 
whole  body,  to  turn  from  darknefs  to  light,  mud:,  in  like  manner,  with 
the  whole  foul,  be  turned  from  generation,  till  it  be  able  to  endure  the 
contemplation  of  being  itfelf,  and  the  mod:  fplendid  of  being ;  and  this 
we  call  the  good.  Do  we  not  ?  We  do.  This  then,  faid  I,  would  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  the  art  of  his  converfion,  in  what  manner  he  lhall,  with 
greatefl  eafe  and  advantage,  be  turned.  Not  to  implant  in  him  the  power 
of  feeing,  but  confidering  him  as  poffefTed  of  it,  only  improperly  fituated, 
and  not  looking  at  what  he  ought,  to  contrive  fome  method  by  which 
this  may  be  accompiifhed.  It  feems  fo,  replied  he.  The  other  virtues  now 
then  of  the  foul,  as  they  are  called,  feem  to  be  fomewhat  refembling  thofe 
of  the  body  (for  when,  in  reality,  they  were  not  in  it  formerly,  they  are 
afterwards  produced  in  it  by  habits  and  exercifes) ;  but  that  of  wildom, 
as  it  feems,  happens  to  be  of  a  nature  fomewhat  more  divine  than  any 
other  ;  as  it  never  lofes  its  power,  but,  according  as  it  is  turned,  is  ufeful 
and  advantageous,  or  ufelefs  and  hurtful.  Or  have  you  not  obferved  of 
thofe  who  are  faid  to  be  wicked,  yet  wife,  how  fharply  the  little  foul  fees, 
and  how  acutely  it  comprehends  every  thing  to  which  it  is  turned,  as  hav¬ 
ing  no  contemptible  fight,  but  compelled  to  be  fubfervient  to  wickednefs: 
fo  that  the  more  acutely  it  fees,  fo  much  the  more  productive  is  it  of 
wickednefs  ?  Entirely  fo,  replied  he.  But  however,  faid  I,  with  reference 
to  this  part  of  fuch  a  genius;  if,  immediately  from  childhood,  it  Ihould 
be  ftripped  of  every  thing  allied  to  generation,  as  leaden  weights,  and  of 
all  thofe  pleafures  and  luffs  which  relate  to  feaftings  and  fuch  like,  which 
turn  the  light  of  the  foul  to  things  downwards  ;  from  all  thele,  if  the  foul, 
being  freed,  fhould  turn  itfelf  towards  truth,  the  very  fame  principle  in 
the  fame  men  would  molt  acutely  fee  thofe  things  as  it  now  does  thefe 
to  which  it  is  turned.  It  is  likely,  replied  he.  But  what?  is  not  this 
likely,  faid  I,  and  necefifarily  deduced  from  what  has  been  mentioned  ? 
that  neither  thofe  who  are  uninffruefed  and  unacquainted  with  truth  can 
ever  fufficiently  take  care  of  the  city  ;  nor  yet  -thofe  who  allow  themfelves 
to  fpend  the  whole  of  their  time  in  learning.  The  former,  becaufe  they 
have  no  one  fcope  in  life,  aiming  at  which  they  ought  to  do  whatever 
they  do,  both  in  private  and  in  public ;  and  the  latter,  becaufe  they  are 
mot  willing  to  manage  civil  affairs,  thinking  that  whilft  they  are  yet  alive, 
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they  inhabit  the  iflands  of  the  blefted.  True,  faid  he.  It  is  our  bufinef3 
then,  faid  I,  to  oblige  thofe  of  the  inhabitants  who  have  the  beft  geniuses, 
to  apply  to  that  learning  which  we  formerly  faid  was  the  greateft,  both  to 
view  the  good,  and  to  afcend  that  afcent ;  and  when  they  have  afcended, 
and  fufficiently  viewed  it,  we  are  not  to  allow  them  what  is  now  allowed 
them.  What  is  that  ?  To  continue  there,  faid  I,  and  be  unwilling  to 
defcend  again  to  thofe  fettered  men,  or  fhare  with  them  in  their  toils  and 
honours,  whether  more  trifling  or  more  important.  Shall  we  then,  faid 
he,  a<d  unjuftly  towards  them,  and  make  them  live  a  worfe  life  when  they 
have  it  in  their  power  to  live  a  better?  You  have  again  forgot,  friend, 
faid  I,  that  this  is  not  the  legiftator’s  concern,  in  what  manner  any  ons 
tribe  in  the  city  fhali  live  remarkably  happy  but  this  he  endeavours  to 
effeduate  in  the  whole  city,  conneding  the  citizens  together  ;  and  by 
necefiity,  and  by  perfuafion,  making  them  fhare  the  advantage  with  one 
another  with  which  they  are  feverally  able  to  benefit  the  community:  and 
the  legiflator,  when  he  makes  fuch  men  in  the  city,  does  it  not  that  he 
may  permit  them  to  go  where  each  may  incline,  but  that  himfelf  may 
employ  them  for  conneding  the  city  together.  True,  faid  he,  I  forgot, 
indeed.  Confider  then,  faid  I,  Glauco,  that  we  fhall  no  way  injure  the 
philofophers  who  arife  among  us,  but  tell  them  what  is  juft,  when  we 
oblige  them  to  take  care  of  others,  and  to  be  guardians..  We  will  allow,, 
indeed,  that  thofe  who  in  other  cities  become  philofophers,  with  reafon  do 
not  participate  of  the  toils  of  public  offices  in  the  fta-te  (for  they  fpring 
up  of  themfelves,  the  policy  of  each  city  oppofing  them,  and  it  is  juft,, 
that  what  fprings  of  itfelf,  owing  its  growth  to  none,  fihould  not  be 
forward  to  pay  for  its  nurture  to  any  one) ;  but  you  have  we  generated 
both  for  yourfelves,  and  for  the  reft  of  the  ftate,  as  the  leaders  and  kings 
in  a  hive,  and  have  educated  you  better,  and  in  a  more  perfed  manner 
than  thev,  and  made  you  more  capable  of  fharing  both  in  the  rewards  and 
labours  attending  public  offices.  Every  one  then  muft,  in  part,  defcend 
to  the  dwelling  of  the  others,  and  accuftom  himfelf  to  behold  obfcure 
objeds :  for,  when  you  are  accuftomed  to  them,  you  will  infinitely  better 
perceive  things  there,  and  will  fully  know  the  feveral  images  what  they 
are,  and  of  what,  from  your  having  perceived  the  truth  concerning  things 
beautiful,  and  juft,  and  good.  And  thus,  as  a  real  vifion,  both  to  us  and 
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you,  fhall  the  city  be  inhabited,  and  not  as  a  dream,-  as  moft  cities  are  at 
prefent  inhabited  by  fuch  as  both  fight  with  one  another  about  fhadows, 
and  raife  fedition  about  governing,  as  if  it  were  fome  mighty  good.  But 
the  truth  is  as  follows  :  In  whatever  city  thofe  who  are  to  govern,  are  the 
moft  averfe  to  undertake  government,  that  city,  of  neceffity,  will  be  the 
beft  eftablifhed,  and  the  moft  free  from  fedition  ;•  and  that  city,  whofe 
governors  are  of  a  contrary  character,  will  be  in  a  contrary  condition. 
Entirely  fo,  replied  he.  Do  you  think  then  that  our  pupils  will  difobey 
us,  when  they  hear  thefe  injunctions,  and  be  unwilling  to  labour  jointly  in 
the  city,  each  bearing  a  part,  but  fpend  the  moft  of  their  time  with  one 
another,  free  from  public  affairs  ?  Impoflible,  faid  he.  For  we  prefcribe 
juft  things  to  juft  men.  And  each  of  them  enters  on  magiftracy  from 
this  confideration  beyond  all  others,  that  they  are  under  a  neceffity  of 
governing,  after  a  manner  contrary  to  all  the  prefent  governors  of  all  other 
cities.  For  thus  it  is,  my  companion,  faid  I,  if  you  difcover  a  life  for 
thofe  who  are  to  be  our  governors,  better  than  that  of  governing,  then  it 
will  be  poffible  for  you  to  have  the  city  well  eftablifhed  ;  for  in  it  alone 
fhall  thofe  govern  who  are  truly  rich,,  not  in  gold,,  but  in  that  in-  which  a 
happy  man  ought  to  be  rich,  in  a  good  and  prudent  life.  But  if,  whilft 
they  are  poor,  and  deftitute  of  goods  of  their  own,  they  come  to  the  pub¬ 
lic,  thinking  they  ought  thence  to  pillage  good,  it  is  not  poffible  to 
have  the  city  rightly  eftablifhed.  For  the  conteft  being  who  fhall  govern, 
fuch  a  war  being  domeftic,  and  within  them,  it  deftroys  both  themfelves, 
and  the  reft  of  the  city.  Moft  true,  faid  he.  Have  you.  then,  faid  I, 
any  other  kind,  of  life  which  defpifes  public  magiftracies,  but  that  of  true 
philofophy  ?  No,  by  Jupiter  !  faid  he.  But,  however,  they  ought  at  leaft 
not  to  be  fond  of  governing  who  enter  on  it,  otherwife  the  rivals  will 
fto-ht  about  it.  How  can  it  be  otherwife?  Whom  elle  then  will  you 
oblige  to  enter  on  the  guardianfnip  of  the  city,  but  fuch  as  are  moft  intel¬ 
ligent  in  thofe  things  by  which  the  city  is  beft  eftablifhed,  and  who  have 
other  honours,  and  a  life  better  than  the  political  one  ?  No  others,  faid 
he.  Are  you  willing  then,  that  we  now  confider  this,  by  what  means 
fuch  men  fhall  be  produced,  and  how  one  fhall  bring  them  into  the  light, 
as  fome  are  faid,  from  Hades,  to  have  afcended  to  the  Gods  ?  Why  fiould 
I  not  be  willing  ?  replied  he.  This  now,  as  it  feems,  is  not  the  turning 
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of  a  fhell  1  ;  blit  the  converfion  of  the  foul  coming  from  fome  benighted, 
dav,  to  the  true  re-afcent  to  real  being,  which  we  fay  is  true  philofophy. 
Entirely  fo.  Ought  we  not  then  to  confider  which  of  the  difciplines  pol- 
fefles  fuch  a  power  ?  Why  not  ?  What  now,  Glauco,  may  that  difci- 
pline  of  the  foul  be,  which  draws  her  from  that  which  is  generated  to¬ 
wards  being  itfelf  ?  But  this  I  confider  whilft:  I  am  fpeaking.  Did  not 
we  indeed  fay,  that  it  was  meceffary  for  them,  whilft  young,  to  be  wreft> 
lers  in  war?  We  faid  fo.  It  is  proper  then,  that  this  difcipline  likewife 
be  added  to  that  which  is  now  the  objedt  of  our  inquiry.  Which  ?  Not 
to  be  ufelefs  to  military  men.  It  muff  indeed,  faid  he,  be  added  if  poffi- 
ble.  They  were  fomewhere  in  our  former  difcourfe  inftrudted  by  us  in 
gymnaftic  and  mufic.  They  were,  replied  he.  Gymnaftic  indeed  fome- 
how  refpedts  what  is  generated  and  deftroyed,  for  it  prefides  over  the  in- 
creafe  and  corruption  of  body.  It  feems  fo.  This  then  cannot  be  the  dif¬ 
cipline  which  we  inveftigate.  It  cannot.  Is  it  mufic  then,  fuch  as  we 
formerly  defcribed  ?  But  it  was,  faid  he,  as  a  counterpart  of  gymnaftic, 
if  you  remember,  by  habits  inftrudting  our  guardians,  imparting  no 
fcience,  but  only  with  refpedt  to  harmony,  a  certain  propriety,  and  with 
regard  to  rhythm,  a  certain  propriety  of  rhythm,  and  in  difcourfes,  certain 
other  habits  the  fillers  of  thefe,  both  in  fuch  difcourfes  as  are  fabulous,  and 
in  fuch  as  are  nearer  to  truth.  But  as  to  a  difcipline  refpedling  fuch  a 
good  as  you  now  inveftigate,  there  was  nothing  of  this  in  that  mufic.  You 
have,  moft  accurately,  faid  I,  reminded  me  ;  for  it  treated,  in  reality,  of  no 
fuch  thing.  But,  divine  Glauco,  what  may  this  difcipline  be  ?  For  all 
the  arts  have  fomehow  appeared  to  be  mechanical  and  illiberal.  How 
fhould  they  not  ?  And  what  other  difcipline  remains  diftindt  from  mufic, 
gymnaftic,  and  the  arts  ?  Come,  faid  I,  if  we  have  nothing  yet  further 
befides  thefe  to  take,  let  us  take  fomething  in  thefe  which  extends  over 
them  all.  What  is  that?  Such  as  this  general  thing,  which  all  arts,  and 
dianoetic  powers,  and  fciences  employ,  and  which  every  one  ought,  in  the 
firft  place,  neceilarily  to  learn.  What  is  that  ?  faid  he.  This  trifling 
thing,  faid  I,  to  know  completely  one,  and  two,  and  three  :  I  call  this 

1  The  Greek  Scholia  inform  us  that  this  is  a  proverb,  faid  of  thofe  who  do  any  thing  quickly. 
It  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  fport.  It  is  likewife  applied  to  thofe  who  rapidly  betake  themfelves  to 
flight,  or  to  thofe  who  are  eafily  changed. 
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fummarily  number,  and  computation.  Or  is  it  not  thus  with  reference 
to  thefe,  that  every  art,  and  likewife  every  fcience,  mud  of  neceffity  par¬ 
ticipate  of  thefe  ?  They  mud:  of  neceffity,  replied  he.  And  mud;  not  the 
art  of  war  likewife  participate  of  them  ?  Of  neceffity,  faid  he.  Pala- 
medes  then,  in  the  tragedies,  ffiows  every  where  Agamemnon  to  have 
been  at  lead  a  mod-  ridiculous  general;  or  have  you  not  obl'erved  how  he 
fays,  that  having  invented  numeration,  he  adjusted  the  ranks  in  the  camp  at 
Troy,  and  numbered  up  both  the  ffiips,  and  all  the  other  forces  which  were 
not  numbered  before  ;  and  Agamemnon,  as  it  feems,  did  not  even  know 
how  many  foot  he  had,  as  he  underftood  not  how  to  number  them  :  but 
what  kind  of  general  do  you  imagine  him  to  be  ?  Some  abfurd  one,  for  my 
part,  replied  he,  if  this  were  true.  Is  there  any  other  difcipline  then,  faid 
I,  which  we  (hall  edabliffi  as  more  neceffary  to  a  military  man,  than  to  be 
able  to  compute  and  to  number  ?  This  mod;  of  all,  faid  he,  if  he  would  any 
way  underhand  how  to  range  his  troops,  and  dull  more  if  he  is  to  be  a 
man.  Do  you  perceive  then,  faid  I,  with  regard  to  this  difcipline  the  fame 
thing  as  I  do  ?  What  is  that  ?  It  feems  to  belong  to  thofe  things  which  we 
are  invedigating,  which  naturally  lead  to  intelligence,  but  that  no  one  ufes 
it  aright,  being  entirely  a  conductor  towards  real  being.  How  do  you  fay? 
replied  he.  I  fhall  endeavour,  faid  I,  to  explain  at  lead:  my  own  opinion. 
With  reference  to  thofe  things  which  I  didinguifh  with  myfelf  into  fuch 
as  lead  towards  intelligence,  and  fuch  as  do  not,  do  you  confider  them 
along  with  me,  and  either  agree  or  didfent,  in  order  that  we  may  more 
diftindtly  fee,  whether  this  be  fuch  as  I  conjedlure  refpedting  it. — Show 
me,  faid  he.  I  ffiow  you  then,  faid  I,  if  you  perceive  fome  things  with 
relation  to  the  fenfes,  which  call  not  intelligence  to  the  inquiry,  as  they 
are  fufficiently  determined  by  fenfe,  but  other  things  which  by  all  means 
call  upon  it  to  inquire,  as  fenfe  does  nothing  fane.  You  plainly  mean,  faid 
he,  fuch  things  as  appear  at  a  didance,  and  tuch  as  are  painted.  You  have 
not  altogether,  faid  I,  apprehended  my  meaning.  Which  men,  laid  he, 
do  you  mean?  Thofe  things,  faid  I,  call  not  upon  intelligence,  which  do 
not  iffue  in  a  contrary  fenfation  at  one  and  the  fame  time  ;  but  fuch  as  idue 
in  this  manner,  I  edabliffi  to  be  thole  which  call  upon  intelligence  :  fince 
here  fenfe  manifeds  the  one  fenfation  no  more  than  its  contrary,  whether 
it  meet  with  it  near,  or  at  a  didance.  But  you  will  underdand  my  mean¬ 
ing 
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ing  more  plain ’-y  in  this  manner.  Thefe,  we  fay,  are  three  fingers,  the 
little  finger,  the  next  to  i%  and  the  middle  finger.  Plainly  fo,  replied  he. 
Confider  me  then  as  fpeaking  of  them  when  feen  near,  and  take  notice  of 
this  concerning  them.  What  ?  Each  of  them  alike  appears  to  be  a  finger, 
and  in  this  there  is  no  difference,  whether  it  be  feen  in  the  middle  or  in 
the  end ;  whether  it  be  white  or  black,  thick  or  (lender,  or  any  thing 
elfe  of  this  kind ;  for  in  all  thefe,  the  foul  of  the  multitude  is  under  no 
neceffity  to  queftion  their  intellect  what  is  a  finger ;  for  never  does  fight 
itfelf  at  the  fame  time  intimate  finger  to  be  finger,  and  its  contrary.  It 
does  not,  replied  he.  Is  it  not  likely  then,  faid  I,  that  fuch  a  cafe  as  this  at 
leaft  fhall  neither  call  upon  nor  excite  intelligence?  It  is  likely.  But 
what?  with  reference  to  their  being  great  and  final],  does  the  fight 
fufficiently  perceive  this,  and  makes  it  no  difference  to  it,  that  one  of  them 
is  fituated  in  the  middle,  or  at  the  end  ;  and  in  like  manner  with  reference 
to  their  thicknefs  and  flendernefs,  their  loftnefs  and  hardnefs,  does  the 
touch  fufficiently  perceive  thefe  things  $  and  in  like  manner  the  other 
fenfes,  do  they  no  way  defectively  manifeft  fuch  things?  Or  does  each  of 
them  ad  in  this  manner?  Firft  of  all,  muft  not  that  fenfe  which  relates  to 
hard,  of  neceffity  relate  likewife  to  foft ;  and  feeling  thefe,  it  reports  to 
the  foul,  as  if  both  hard  and  foft  were  one  and  the  fame  ?  It  does.  And 
muft  not  then  the  foul  again,  faid  I,  in  fuch  cafes,  of  neceffity  be  in  doubt, 
what  the  fenfe  points  out  to  it  as  hard,  fince  it  calls  the  fame  thing  foft 
likewife ;  and  fo  with  reference  to  the  fenfe  relating  to  light  and  heavy  ; 
the  foul  muft  be  in  doubt  what  is  light  and  what  is  heavy ;  if  the  fenfe 
intimates  that  heavy  is  light,  and  that  light  is  heavy  ?  Thefe  at  leaft,  faid 
he,  are  truly  abfurd  reports  to  the  foul,  and  ftand  in  need  of  examination. 
It  is  likely  then,  faid  I,  that  firft  of  all,  in  fuch  cafes  as  thefe,  the  foul, 
calling  in  reafon  and  intelligence,  endeavours  to  difcover,  whether  the 
things  reported  be  one,  or  whether  they  be  two.  Why  not  ?  And  if  they 
appear  to  be  two,  each  of  them  appears  to  be  one,  and  djftind  from  the 
other.  It  does.  And  if  each  of  them  be  one,  and  both  of  them  two,  he 
will  by  intelligence  perceive  two  diftind  ;  for,  if  they  were  not  diftindl,  he 
could  not  perceive  two,  but  only  one.  Right.  The  fight  in  like  manner, 
we  fay,  perceives  great  and  fmall,  but  not  as  diftind  from  each  other,  but 
gs  fomgthing  confufed.  Does  it  not  ?  It  does.  In  order  to  obtain  per- 
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fpicuity  in  this  affair,  intelligence  is  obliged  again  to  confider  great  and 
fmall,  not  as  confufed,  but  diftind,  after  a  manner  contrary  to  the  fenfe 
of  fight.  True.  And  is  it  not  from  hence,  fomehow,  that  it  begins  to 
queffion  us,  What  then  is  great,  and  what  is  fmall?  By  all  means.  And 
fo  we  have  called  the  one  intelligible,  and  the  other  vifible.  \  ery  right, 
find  he.  This  then  is  what  I  was  jufit  now  endeavouring  to  exprels,  when 
I  faid,  that  fome  things  call  on  the  diatioetic  part,  and  others  do  not  :  and 
fuch  as  fall  on  the  fenfe  at  the  fame  time  with  their  contraries,  I  define  to 
be  fuch  as  require  intelligence,  but  fuch  as  do  not,  do  not  excite  intelli¬ 
gence.  I  underhand  now,  faid  he,  and  it  appears  fo  to  me.  What  now  ? 
with  reference  to  number  and  unity,  to  which  of  the  two  claffes  do  you 
think  they  belong  ?  I  do  not  underhand,  replied  he.  But  reafon  by 
analogy,  faid  I,  from  what  we  have  already  faid  :  for,  if  unity  be  of  itfelf 
fufficiently  feen,  or  be  apprehended  bv  any  other  fenfe,  it  will  not  lead 
towards  real  being,  as  we  faid  concerning  finger.  But  if  there  be  always 
feen  at  the  fame  time  fomething  contrarv  to  it,  fo  as  that  it  fhall  no  more 
appear  unity  than  the  contrary,  it  would  then  require,  fome  one  to  judge  of 
it:  and  the  foul  would  be  under  a  neceffity  to  doubt  within  itfelf,  and  to 
inquire,  exciting  the  conception  within  itfelf,  and  to  interrogate  it  what 
this  unity  is.  And  thus  the  difcipline  which  relates  to  unity  would  be  of 
the  clais  of  thofe  which  lead,  and  turn  the  foul  to  the  contemplation  of 
real  being.  But  indeed  this  at  leaft,  faid  he,  is  what  the  very  fight  of  it 
efieds  in  no  fmall  degree  :  for  we  behold  the  fame  thing,  at  one  and  the 
lame  time,  as  one  and  as  an  infinite  multitude.  And  if  this  be  the  cafe 
with  reference  to  unity,  faid  I,  will  not  every  number  be  affeded  in  the 
fame  manner  ?  Why  not  ?  But  furely  both  computation  and  arithmetic 
wholly  relate  to  number.  Very  much  fo.  Thefe  then  feem  to  lead  to 
truth.  Tranfcendently  fo.  They  belong  then,  as  it  feems,  to  thofe 
difciplines  which  vve  are  inveftigating.  For  the  foldier  muff  neceffarily 
learn  thefe  things,  for  the  diipofing  of  his  ranks ;  and  the  philofopher  for 
the  attaining  to  real  being,  emerging  from  generation,  or  he  can  never 
become  a  reafoner.  It  is  fo,  replied  he.  But  our  guardian  at  leafi:  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  both  a  foldier  and  a  philofopher.  Undoubtedly.  It  were  proper 
then,  Glauco,  to  eftablilh  by  law  this  difcipline,  and  to  perfuade  thofe  who 
are  to  manage  the  greateft  affairs  of  the  city  to  apply  to  computation,  and 
vol.  t.  3  b.  fludy 
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ftudy  it,  not  in  a  common  way,  but  till  by  intelligence  itfelf  they  arrive 
at  the  contemplation  of  the  nature  of  numbers,  not  for  the  fake  of  buying, 
nor  of  felling,  as  merchants  and  retailers,  but  both  for  war,  and  for  facility 
in  the  energies  of  the  foul  itfelf,  and  its  converfion  from  generation  to 
truth  and  eflence.  Moft  beautifully  faid,  replied  he.  And  furely  now, 
I  perceive  like  wife,  faid  I,  at  prefent  whilft  this  difcipline  refpedting  com¬ 
putations  is  mentioned,  how  elegant  it  is,  and  every  way  advantageous 
towards  our  purpofe,  if  one  applies  to  it  for  the  lake  of  knowledge,  and 
not  with  a  view  to  traffic  !  Which  way  ?  replied  he.  This  very  thing 
which  we  now  mentioned,  how  vehemently  does  it  fomehow  lead  up 
the  foul,  and  compel  it  to  reafon  about  numbers  themfelves,  by  no  means 
admitting,  if  a  man  in  reafoning  with  it  fhall  produce  numbers  which  have 
vifible  and  tangible  bodies  !  For  you  know  of  fome  who  are  Ikilled  in 
thefe  things,  and  who,  if  a  man  in  reafoning  ffiould  attempt  to  divide 
unity  itfelf,  would  both  ridicule  him,  and  not  admit  it;  but  if  you  divide  it 
into  parts,  they  multiply  them,  afraid  left  anyhow  unity  ffiould  appear 
not  to  be  unity,  but  many  parts.  You  fay,  replied  he,  moft  true.  What 
think  you  now,  Glauco,  if  one  ffiould  alk  them  :  O  admirable  men  !  about 
what  kind  of  numbers  are  you  reafoning  ?  in  which  there  is  unity,  fuch  as 
you  think  fit  to  approve,  each  whole  equal  to  each  whole,  and  not  differ¬ 
ing  in  the  fmalleft  degree,  having  no  part  in  itfelf,  what  do  you  think  they 
would  anfwer  ?  This,  as  I  fuppofe  ;  that  they  mean  fuch  numbers  as  can 
be  conceived  by  the  dianoetic  part  alone,  but  cannot  be  comprehended  in 
any  other  way.  You  fee  then,  my  friend,  faid  I,  that  in  reality  this 
difcipline  appears  to  be  neceftary  for  us,  fince  it  feems  to  compel  the  foul 
to  employ  intelligence  itfelf  in  the  perception  of  truth  itfelf.  And  furely 
now,  faid  he  it  effedts  this  in  a  very  powerful  degree.  But  what  ?  have 
you  hitherto  confidered  this  ?  that  thofe  who  are  naturally  Ikilled  in  com¬ 
putation  .appear  to  be  acute  in  all  difciplines ;  and  fuch  as  are  naturally 
flow,  if  they  be  inftrudted  and  exercifed  in  this,  though  they  derive  no 
other  advantage,  yet  at  the  fame  time  all  of  them  proceed  fo  far  as  to 
become  more  acute  than  they  were  before.  It  is  fo,  replied  he.  And 
furely,  as  I  think,  you  will  not  eafily  find  any  thing,  and  not  at  all  many, 
which  occafion  greater  labour  to  the  learner  and  ftudent  than  this.  No, 
indeed.  On  all  thefe  accounts,  then,  this  difcipline  is  not  to  be  omitted, 
o  but 
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but  the  beft  geniuses  are  to  be  intruded  in  it.  I  agree,  faid  he.  Let  this 
one  thing  then,  faid  I,  be  eftablifhed  among  us  ;  and,  in  the  next  place, 
let  us  confider  if  that  which  is  confequent  to  this  in  any  refpedt  pertains 
to  us.  What  is  it  ?  faid  he  :  or,  do  you  mean  geometry  ?  That  very  thing, 
faid  I.  As  far,  faid  he,  as  it  relates  to  warlike  affairs,  it  is  plain  that  it 
belongs  to  us ;  for,  as  to  encampments,  and  the  occupying  of  ground,  con¬ 
tracting  and  extending  an  army,  and  all  thofe  figures  into  which  they  form 
armies,  both  in  battles  and  in  marches,  the  fame  man  would  differ  from 
himfelf  when  he  is  a  geometrician,  and  when  he  is  not.  But  furely  now, 
faid  I,  for  fuch  purpofes  as  thefe,  lome  little  geometry  and  fome  portion 
of  computation  might  fuffice  :  but  we  muft  inquire,  whether  much  of  it, 
and  great  advances  in  it,  would  contribute  any  thing  to  this  great  end,  to 
make  us  more  eafily  perceive  the  idea  of  the  good.  And  we  fay  that  every 
thing  contributes  to  this,  that  obliges  the  foul  to  turn  itfelf  towards  that 
region  in  which  is  the  moft  divine  of  being,  which  it  mulf  by  all  means 
perceive.  You  fay  right,  replied  he.  If  therefore  it  compel  the  foul  to 
contemplate  offence,  it  belongs  to  us ;  but  if  it  oblige  it  to  contemplate 
generation,  it  does  not  belong  to  us.  We  fay  fo  indeed.  Thofe  then 
who  are  but  a  little  converfant  in  geometry,  faid  I,  will  not  difpute  with 
us  this  point  at  leaf!:,  that  this  fcience  is  perfectly  contrary  to  the  common 
modes  of  fpeech,  employed  in  it  by  thofe  who  praCtife  it.  How  ?  faid  he. 
They  fpeak  fomehow  very  ridiculoufly,  and  through  neceffity  :  for  all  the 
difcourfe  they  employ  in  it  appears  to  be  with  a  view  to  operation,  and  to 
praCtice.  Thus  they  fpeak  of  making  a  lquare,  of  prolonging,  of  adjoining, 
and  the  like.  But  yet  the  whole  of  this  difcipline  is  fomehow  ftudied 
for  the  fake  of  knowledge.  By  all  means  indeed,  faid  he.  Muff  not  this 
further  be  affented  to  ?  What  ?  That  it  is  the  knowledge  of  that  which 
always  is,  and  not  of  that  which  is  fometimes  generated  and  deftroyed. 
This,  faid  he,  muft  be  granted  ;  for  geometrical  knowledge  is  of  that  which 
always  is.  It  would  feem  then,  generous  Glauco,  to  draw  the  foul  towards 
truth,  and  to  be  productive  of  a  dianoetic  energy  adapted  to  a  philofopher, 
fo  as  to  raife  this  power  of  the  foul  to  things  above,  inftead  of  caufing  it 
improperly,  as  at  prefent,  to  contemplate  things  below.  As  much  as 
poliible,  replied  he.  As  much  as  poffible  then,  faid  I,  muft  v  e  give  orders, 
that  thofe  in  this  moft  beautiful  city  of  yours  by  no  means  omit  geometry; 
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for  even  its  by-works  are  not  inconftderable.  What  by-works  ?  faid  he. 
Thofe,  faid  I,  which  you  mentioned  relating  to  war ;  and  indeed  with 
reference  to  all  difciplines,  as  to  the  undemanding  of  them  more  hand- 
fbmely,  we  know  fomehow,  that  the  having  learned  geometry  or  not, 
makes  every  way  an  entire  difference.  Everyway,  by  Jupiter!  faid  he. 
Lei  us  then  eftablifh  this  fecond  difcipline  for  the  youth.  Let  us  eftablifh 
it,  replied  he.  But  what  ?  fhall  we,  in  the  third  place,  eftablifh  aftronomy  ? 
or  are  you  of  a  different  opinion  ?  I  am,  faid  he,  of  the  fame  :  for  to  be 
well  fkilled  in  the  feafons  of  months  and  years,  belongs  not  only  to  agri¬ 
culture  and  navigation,  but  equally  to  the  military  art.  You  are  pleafant, 
laid  I,  as  you  feem  to  be  afraid  of  the  multitude,  left  you  fhould  appear  to 
enjoin  ufelefs  difciplines :  but  this  is  not  altogether  a  contemptible  thing, 
though  it  is  difficult  to  perfuade  them,  that  by  each  of  thefe  difciplines  a 
certain  organ  of  the  fouhis  both  purified  and  exfufcitated,  which  is  blinded 
and  buried  by  ftudies  of  another  kind  ;  an  organ  better  worth  laving  than 
ten  thoufand  eyes,  fince  truth  is  perceived  by  this  alone.  To  fuch  there¬ 
fore  as  are  of  the  fame  opinion,  you  will  very  readily  appear  to  reafon 
admirably  well :  but  fuch  as  have  never  obferved  this  will  probably  think 
you  fay  nothing  at  all :  for  they  perceive  no  other  advantage  in  thefe  things 
worthy  of  attention.  Confider  now  from  this  point,  with  which  of  thefe 
two  you  will  reafon  ;  or  carry  on  the  reafonings  with  neither  of  them,  but 
principally  for  your  own  fake,  yet  envy  not  another,  if  any  one  fhall  be 
able  to  be  benefited  by  them.  In  this  manner,  replied  he,  I  choofe,  on  my 
own  account  principally  both  to  reafon,  and  to  queftion  and  anfwer.  Come 
then,  faid  I,  let  us  go  back  again  :  for  we  have  not  rightly  taken  that  which 
is  confequent  to  geometry.  How  have  we  taken?  replied  he.  After  a 
plain  furface,  laid  I,  we  have  taken  a  folid,  moving  in  a  circle,  before  we 
confidered  it  by  itfelf :  but  if  we  had  proceeded  rightly  we  fhould  have 
taken  the  third  argument  immediately  after  the  fecond,  and  that  is  fome¬ 
how  the  argument  of  cubes,  and  what  participates  of  depth.  It  is  fo, 
replied  he.  But  thefe  things,  Socrates,  feem  not  yet  to  be  difcovered. 
The  reafon  of  it,  faid  I,  is  twofold.  Becaufe  there  is  no  city  which 
fufficientlv  honours  them,  they  are  flightly  inveftigated,  being  difficult ;  and 
befiaes,  thofe  vho  do  inveftigate  them  want  a  leader,  without  which  they 
cannot  difcover  them.  And  this  leader  is  in  the  firft  place  hard  to  be 
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obtained;  and  when  he  is  obtained,  as  things  are  at  prefent,  thole  who 
inveftigate  thefe  particulars,  as  they  conceive  magnificently  of  themfelves, 
will  not  obey  him.  But  if  the  whole  city  prelided  over  thefe  things,  and 
held  them  in  efteem,  fuch  as  inquired  into  them  would  be  obedient,  and 
their  inquiries,  being  carried  on  with  affiduitv  and  vigour,  would  difeover 
themfelves  what  they  were  :  fince  even  now,  whilft  they  are  on  the  one 
hand  delpifed  and  mutilated  by  the  multitude,  and  on  the  other  by  thofe 
who  ftudy  them  without  being  able  to  give  any  account  of  their  utility, 
they  yet  forcibly,  under  all  thefe  difadvantages,  increafe  through  their 
native  grace  :  nor  is  it  wonderful  that  they  do  lo.  Becaufe  truly,  faid  he, 
this  grace  is  very  remarkable.  But  tell  me  more  plainly  what  you  were 
juft  now  faying  ;  for  fomehow  that  ftudy  which  refpedts  a  plain  furface 
you  called  geometry.  I  did,  faid  I.  And  then,  laid  he,  you  mentioned 
aftronomy  in  the  firft  place  after  it.  But  afterwards  you  drew  back. 
Becaufe,  whilft  I  am  haftening,  faid  I,  to  dilcufs  all  things  rapidly,  I  advance 
more  {lowly.  For  that  augment  by  depth  which  was  next  according  to 
method  we  pafted  over,  becaufe  the  inveftigation  of  it  is  ridiculous  ;  and 
after  geometry  we  mentioned  aftronomy,  which  is  the  circular  motion  of 
a  folid.  You  fay  right,  replied  he.  We  eftablifh  then,  faid  I,  aftronomy 
as  the  fourth  difeipline,  fuppofing  that  to  fubfift  which  we  have  now 
omitted,  if  the  city  fhall  enter  upon  it.  It  is  reafonable,  laid  he.  And 
now  that  vou  agree  with  me,  Socrates,  I  proceed  in  mv  commendation 
of  aftronomy,  which  you  formerly  reproved  as  unfeafonable.  For  it  is 
evident,  I  conceive,  to  every  one,  that  this  difeipline  compels  the  foul  to 
look  to  that  which  is  above,  and  from  the  things  here  conduits  it  thither. 
It  is  probable,  faid  I,  that  it  is  evident  to  every  one  but  to  me.  For  to 
me  it  does  not  appear  fo.  How  then  do  you  think  of  it  ?  replied  he.  In 
the  way  it  is  now  purfued  by  thofe  who  introduce  it  into  philofophy,  it 
entirely  makes  the -foul  to  look  downwards.  How  do  you  fay?  replied  he. 
You  feem  to  me,  faid  I,  to  have  formed  with  yourfelf  no  ignoble  opinion 
of  the  difeipline  refpecling  things  above,  what  it  is  :  for  you  leem  to  think, 
that  if  any  one  contemplates  the  various  bodies  in  the  firmament,  and,  by 
earneftly  looking  up,  apprehends  every  thing,  you  think  that  he  has  in¬ 
telligence  of  thele  things;  and  does  not  merely  lee  them  with  his  eyes; 
and  perhaps  you  judge  right,  and  I  foolilhly.  For  I,  on  the  other  hand, 
3  •  am 
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am  not  able  to  conceive,  that  any  other  difcipline  can  make  the  foul  look 
upwards,  but  that  which  refpedts  being,  and  that  which  is  invifible  ;  and 
if  a  man  undertakes  to  learn  any  thing  of  fenfible  objedls,  whether  he  gape 
upwards,  or  bellow  downwards,  never  fihall  I  fay  that  he  learns  ;  for  I  aver 
he  has  no  fcience  of  thefe  things,  nor  fhall  I  fay  that  his  foul  looks  upwards, 
but  downwards,  even  though  he  fhould  learn  lying  on  his  back,  either  at 
land  or  at  lea.  I  am  punifhed,  faid  he ;  for  you  have  juflly  reproved  me.  But 
which  was  the  proper  way,  faid  you,  of  learning  aftronomy  different  from 
the  methods  adopted  at  prefent,  if  they  mean  to  learn  it  with  advantage 
for  the  purpofes  we  fpeak  of?  In  this  manner,  faid  I,  that  thefe  varie¬ 
gated  bodies  in  the  heavens,  as  they  are  varied  in  a  vifible  fubjech,  be 
deemed  the  mo  ft  beautiful  and  the  moll  accurate  of  the  kind,  but  far  in¬ 
ferior  to  real  beings,  according  to  thole  orbits  in  which  real  velocity,  and 
real  flownefs,  in  true  number,  and  in  all  true  figures,  are  carried  with 
refpedt  to  one  another,  and  carry  all  things  that  are  within  them.  Which 
things  truly  are  to  be  comprehended  by  reafon  and  the  dianoetic  power,  but 
not  by  fight  ;  or  do  you  think  they  can  ?  By  no  means,  replied  he.  Is 
not  then,  faid  I,  that  variety  in  the  heavens  to  be  made  ufe  of  as  a  para¬ 
digm  for  learning  thole  real  things,  in  the  fame  manner  as  if  one  fhould 
meet  with  geometrical  figures,  drawn  remarkably  well  and  elaborately  by 
Daedalus,  or  fome  other  artift  or  painter  ?  For  a  man  who  was  fkilled 
in  geometry,  on  feeing  thefe,  would  truly  think  the  workmanfhip  moft 
excellent,  yet  would  efteem  it  ridiculous  to  confider  thefe  things  ferioufly, 
as  if  from  thence  he  were  to  learn  the  truth,  as  to  what  were  in  equal, 
in  duplicate,  or  in  any  other  proportion.  Why  would  it  not  be  ridicu¬ 
lous  ?  replied  he.  And  do  not  you  then  think,  that  he  who  is  truly  an 
aftronomer  is  affe&ed  in  the  fame  manner,  when  he  looks  up  to  the 
orbits  of  the  planets  ?  And  that  he  reckons  that  the  heavens  and  all  in 
them  are  indeed  eftablifhed  by  the  demiurgus  of  the  heavens,  in  the  moft 
beautiful  manner  poffible  for  fuch  works  to  be  eftablifhed  ;  but  would  not 
he  deem  him  abfurd,  who  fhould  imagine  that  this  proportion  of  night 
with  day,  and  of  both  thefe  to  a  month,  and  of  a  month  to  a  year,  and 
of  other  ftars  to  fuch  like  things,  and  towards  one  another,  exifted  always 
in  the  fame  manner,  and  in  no  way  fuffered  any  change,  though  they  have 
body,  and  are  vifible  ;  and  fearch  by  every  method  to  apprehend  the 
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truth  of  tliefe  things  ?  So  it  appears  to  me,  replied  he,  whilft  I  am  hear¬ 
ing  you.  Let  us  then  make  ufe  of  problems,  faid  I,  in  the  ftudy  of  aftro- 
nomy,  as  in  geometry.  And  let  us  difmifs  the  heavenly  bodies,  if  we 
intend  truly  to  apprehend  aftronomy,  and  render  profitable  inftead  of  un¬ 
profitable  that  part  of  the  foul  which  is  naturally  wife.  You  truly  enjoin 
a  much  harder  talk  on  aftronomers,  faid  he,  than  is  enjoined  them  at  pre- 
fent.  And  I  think,  replied  l,  that  we  muft  likewife  enjoin  other  things, 
in  the  fame  manner,  if  we  are  to  be  of  any  l'ervice  as  law-givers.  But 
can  you  fuggeft  any  of  the  proper  difciplines  ?  I  can  fuggeft  none,  re¬ 
plied  he,  at  prefent  at  leaft.  Lation,  faid  I,  as  it  appears  to  me,  affords 
us  not  one  indeed,  but  many  fpecies  of  difcipline.  All  of  which  any  wife 
man  can  probably  tell ;  but  thofe  which  occur  to  me  are  two.  What  are 
they  ?  Together  with  this,  faid  I,  there  is  its  counter-part.  Which  ? 
As  the  eyes,  faid  I,  feem  to  be  fitted  to  aftronomy,  fo  the  ears  feem  to  be 
fitted  to  harmonious  lation.  And  thefe  feem  to  be  fitter  fciences  to  one 
another,  both  as  the  Pythagoreans  fay,  and  we,  Glauco,  agree  with  them, 
or  how  fhall  we  do?  Juft  fo,  replied  he.  Shall  we  not,  faid  I,  fince 
this  is  their  great  work,  inquire  how  they  fpeak  concerning  them — and,  if 
there  be  any  other  thing  befides  thefe,  inquire  into  it  likewife  ?  But  above 
all  thefe  things,  we  will  ff ill  guard  that  which  is  our  own.  What  is  that  ? 
That  thofe  we  educate  never  attempt  at  any  time  to  learn  any  of  thofe 
things  in  an  imperfect  manner,  and  not  pointing  always  at  that  mark  to 
which  all  ousdit  to  be  directed  :  as  we  now  mentioned  with  reference  to 

O 

aftronomy.  Or  do  not  you  know  that  they  do  the  fame  thing  with  re¬ 
gard  to  harmony,  as  in  aftronomy  ?  For,  whilft  they  meafure  one  with 
another  the  fymphonies  and  founds  which  are  heard,  they  labour  like  the 
aftronomers  unprofitably.  Nav,  by  the  gods,  faid  he,  and  ridiculoufiy 
too,  whilft  they  frequently  repeat  certain  notes,  and  liften  with  their  ears 
to  catch  the  found  as  from  a  neighbouring  place  ;  and  fome  of  them  fay 
they  hear  fome  middle  note,  but  that  the  interval  which  meafures  them 
is  the  fmalleft  ;  and  others  again  doubt  this,  and  fay  that  the  notes  are  the 
fame  as  were  founded  before  ;  and  both  parties  fubjett  the  intellefl  to  the 
ears.  But  you  fpeak,  faid  I,  of  the  lucrative  muficians,  who  perpetually 
harafs  and  torment  their  firings,  and  turn  them  on  the  pegs.  But  that 
the  comparifon  may  not  be  too  tedious,  I  fhall  fay  nothing  of  their  com¬ 
plaints 
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plaints  of  the  firings,  their  refufals  and  flubbornnefs,  but  bring  the  image 
to  an  end.  But  I  fay  we  ought  not  to  choofe  thefe  to  fpeak  of  harmony, 
but  thofe  true  muficians  whom  we  mentioned.  For  thefe  do  the  fame 
things  here  as  the  others  did  in  aflronomy  ;  for  in  thefe  fymphonies  which 
are  heard,  they  fearch  for  numbers,  but  they  pafs  not  thence  to  the  pro¬ 
blems,  to  inquire  what  numbers  are  fymphonious,  and  what  are  not,  and 
the  reafon  why  they  are  either  the  one  or  the  other.  You  fpeak,  faid  he, 
of  a  divine  work.  It  is  then  indeed  profitable,  faid  I,  in  the  fearch  of  the 
beautiful  and  good,  but  if  purfued  in  another  manner  it  is  unprofitable. 
It  is  likely,  faid  he.  But  1  think,  faid  I,  that  the  proper  method  of  in¬ 
quiry  into  all  thefe  things,  if  it  reach  their  communion  and  alliance  with 
each  other,  and  reafon  in  what  refpe&s  they  are  akin  to  one  another,  will 
contribute  fomething  to  what  we  want,  and  our  labour  will  not  be  unpro¬ 
fitable  ;  otherwife  it  will.  I  likewife,  faid  he,  prophely  the  fame  thing. 
But  you  fpeak,  Socrates,  of  a  very  mighty  work.  Do  you  mean  the  in¬ 
troduction,  or  what  elfe  ?  faid  I.  Or  do  we  not  know  that  all  thefe  things 
are  introductory  to  the  law  itfelf?  which  we  ought  to  learn  ;  for  even  thofe 
that  are  fkilled  in  dialectic  do  not  appear  expert  as  to  thefe  things.  No, 
by  Jupiter,  faid  he,  unlels  a  very  few  of  all  I  have  met  with.  But  whilft 
they  are  not  able,  faid  1,  to  impart  and  receive  reafon,  will  they  ever  be 
able  to  know  any  thing  of  what  we  fay  is  neceffarv  to  be  known  ?  Never 
will  they  be  able  to  do  this,  replied  he.  Is  not  this  itfelf  then,  Glauco, 
faid  I,  the  law  ?  To  give  perfection  to  dialectic  ;  which  being  intelligible, 
may  be  faid  to  be  imitated  by  the  power  of  fight ;  which  power  endea¬ 
vours,  as  we  obferved,  firfl  to  look  at  animals,  then  at  the  liars,  and  laft  of 
all  at  the  fun  himfelf.  So  when  any  one  attempts  to  difcufs  a  fubjedt 
without  any  of  the  fenfes,  by  reafoning  he  is  impelled  to  that  which  each 
particular  is  ;  and  if  he  does  not  defift  till  he  apprehends  by  intelligence 
what  is  the  good  itfelf,  he  then  arrives  at  the  end  of  the  intelligible,  as 
the  other  does  at  the  end  of  the  vifible.  Entirely  fo,  faid  he.  What 
now  ?  Do  not  you  call  this  progreffion  dialectic  ?  What  elfe  ?  And  now, 
faid  I,  as  in  our  former  comparifon  you  had  the  liberation  from  chains, 
and  turning  from  fhadows  towards  images,  and  the  light,  and  an  afcent 
from  the  cavern  to  the  fun  ;  and  when  there,  the  looking  at  images  in 
water,  from  an  inability  at  firfl  to  behold  animals  and  plants,  and  the 
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light  of  the  fun;  fo  here  you  have  the  contemplation  of  divine  phantafms, 
and  the  fhadows  of  real  beings,  and  not  the  fhadows  of  images  fhadowed 
out  by  another  light  of  a  fimilar  kind,  as  by  the  fun.  And  all  this  bufinefs 
reflecting  the  arts  which  we  have  difcuffed,  has  this  power,  to  lead  back 
again  that  which  is  beft  in  the  foul,  to  the  contemplation  of  that  which  is 
be  ft  in  beings  ;  as  in  the  former  cafe,  that  which  is  brighteft  in  the  body 
is  led  to  that  which  is  moft  fplendid  in  the  corporeal  and  vifiblc  place.  I 
admit,  faid  he,  of  thefe  things  ;  though  truly  it  appears  to  me  extremely 
difficult  to  admit  of  them,  and  in  another  reipeCt  it  is  difficult  not  to  admit 
of  them.  But  however  (for  we  fhali  hear  thefe  things  not  only  now  at 
prefent,  but  often  again  difcufs  them),  eftablifhing  thefe  things  as  now 
expreffed,  let  us  go  to  the  law  itfelf,  and  difcufs  it  as  we  have  fnifhed  the 
introduction.  Say  then  what  is  the  mode  of  the  powder  of  dialectic  r,  and 
into  what  fpecies  is  it  divided,  and  what  are  the  paths  leading  to  it  ?  For 
thefe,  it  is  likely,  conduCt  us  to  that  place,  at  which  when  we  are  arrived, 
we  fhali  find  a  refting-place,  and  the  end  of  the  journey.  You  will 
not  as  yet,  friend  Glauco,  faid  I,  be  able  to  follow  ;  for  otherwife  no 
zeal  fhould  be  wanting  on  my  part;  nor  fhould  you  any  longer  only 
fee  the  image  of  that  of  which  we  are  fpeaking,  but  the  truth  itfelf.  But 
this  is  what  to  me  at  leaft  it  appears  ;  whether  it  be  fo  in  reality  or  not, 
this  it  is  not  proper  ftrenuoufly  to  affirm  ;  but  that  indeed  it  is  fomewhat 
of  this  kind  may  be  ftrenuoufly  affirmed.  May  it  not  ?  Why  not  ?  And 
further  that  it  is  the  power  of  dialectic  alone,  which  can  difcover  this  to 
one  who  is  fkilled  in  the  things  we  have  difcuffed,  and  that  by  no  other 
power  it  is  poffible.  This  alfo,  faid  he,  we  may  ftrenuoufly  affirm.  This 
at  leaft  no  one,  faid  I,  will  difpute  with  us  :  That  no  other  method  can 
attempt  to  comprehend,  in  any  orderly  wav,  what  each  particular  being 
is  ;  for  all  the  other  arts  refpeCt  either  the  opinions  and  defires  of  men,  or 
generations,  and  conipofitioiis,  or  are  all  employed  in  the  culture  of  things 
generated  and  compounded.  Thofe  others,  which  we  faid  participated 
fomewhat  of  being,  geometry,  and  Inch  as  are  connected  with  her,  we 
fee  as  dreaming  indeed  about  being;  but  it  is  impoflible  for  them  to  have  a 

1  For  a  copious  account  of  the  diale&ic  of  Plato,  which  is  the  fame  with  the  metaphyfics  of 
Ariftotle,  fee  the  Introduction  and  Notes  to  the  Parmenides. 
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true  vifion,  fo  long  as  employing  hypotbefes  they  preferve  1  thefe  immove¬ 
able,  without  being  able  to  affign  a  reafon  for  their  fubfillence.  For  where  the 
principle  is  that  which  is  unknown,  and  the  conclufion  and  intermediate 
fteps  are  connected  with  that  unknown  principle,  by  what  contrivance 
can  an  affent  of  fuch  a  kind  ever  become  fcience  ?  By  none,  replied  he. 
Does  not  then,  laid  I,  the  dialectic  method  proceed  in  this  way  alone,  to 
the  principle  itfelf,  removing  all  hypothefes,  that  it  may  firmly  edabiifh 
it,  and  gradually  drawing  and  leading  upwards  the  eye  of  the  foul,  which 
was  truly  buried  in  a  certain  barbaric  mire,  ufing  as  affidants  and  circular 
leaders  thofe  arts  we  have  mentioned,  which  through  cudom  we  fre¬ 
quently  call  fciences,  but  which  require  another  appellation  more  dear 
than  opinion,  but  more  obfcure  than  fcience  ?  We  have  fomewhere  in  the 
former  part  of  our  difcourfe  termed  it  the  dianoetic  power.  But  the  con- 
troverfy  is  not,  as  it  appears  to  me,  about  a  name,  with  thofe  who  inquire 
into  things  of  fuch  great  importance  as  thofe  now  before  us.  It  is  not, 
faid  he.  Do  you  agree  then,  faid  I,  as  formerly,  to  call  the  fird  part 
fcience,  the  fecond  the  dianoetic  power,  the  third  faith,  and  the  fourth 
affimilation  ?  and  both  thefe  laft  opinion  ?  and  the  two  former  intelli¬ 
gence?  And  that  opinion  is  employed  about  generation,  and  intelligence 
about  effence  ?  Likewife,  that  as  effence  is  to  generation,  fo  is  intelligence- 
to  opinion,  fcience  to  faith,  and  the  dianoetic  power  to  affimilation  ?  But 
as  for  the  analogy  of  the  things  which  thefe  powers  refped,  and  the  twofold 
divifion  of  each,  viz.  of  the  objed  of  opinion,  and  of  intellect,  thefe  we  omit,. 
Glauco,  that  we  may  not  be  more  prolix  here  than  in  our  former  reafon- 
ings.  As  for  me,  faid  he,  with  reference  to  thofe  other  things,  as  far  as 
I  am  able  to  follow,  I  am  of  the  fame  opinion.  But  do  not  you  call  him 
Ikilled  in  dialectic,  who  apprehends  the  reafon  of  the  effence  of  each 
particular  ?  And  as  for  the  man  who  is  not  able  to  give  a  reafon  to  himfelf, 
and  to  another,  fo  far  as  he  is  not  able,  fo  far  will  you  not  fay  he  wants 
intelligence  of  the  thing  ?  Why  fhould  I  not  fay  fo  ?  replied  he.  And  is 
not  the  cafe  the  fame  with  reference  to  the  good?  Whofoever  cannot 
define  it  by  reafon,  feparating  the  idea  of  the  good  from  all  others,  and 
as  in  a  battle  piercing  through  all  arguments,  eagerly  driving  to  confute. 
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not  according  to  opinion,  but  according  to  e (fence,  and  in  all  thefe  march¬ 
ing  forward  with  undeviating  reafon, — fuch  an  one  knows  nothing  of  the 
good  itfelf. \  nor  of  any  good  whatever  :  but  if  he  has  attained  to  any  image 
of  the  good ,  we  mud  fav  he  has  attained  to  it  by  opinion,  not  by  fcience  ; 
that  in  the  prefent  life  he  is  (leeping,  and  converfant  with  dreams  ;  and 
that  before  he  is  roufed  he  will  defeend  to  Hades,  and  there  be  profoundly 
and  perfedlly  laid  alleep.  By  Jupiter,  faid  he,  1  will  drongly  aver  all 
thefe  things.  But  furely  you  will  not,  I  think,  allow  your  own  children 
'  at  lead  whom  you  nourifhed  and  educated  in  reafoning,  if  ever  in  reality 
you  educate  them,  to  have  the  fupreme  government  of  the  mod  import¬ 
ant  affairs  in  the  date,  whild  they  are  void  of  reafon,  as  letters  of  the 
alphabet.  By  no  means,  replied  he.  You  will  then  lay  down  this  to 
them  as  a  law;  That  in  a  mod  efpecial  manner  they  attain  to  that  part 
of  education,  bv  which  they  may  become  able  to  quedion  and  anfwer  in 
the  mod  feientife  manner.  I  will  fettle  it  by  law,  faid  he,  with  your 
affidance  at  lead.  Does  it  then  appear  to  you,  faid  1,  that  dialectic  is  to 
be  placed  on  high  as  a  bulwark  to  difeiplines  ?  and  that  no  other  difeipline 
can  with  propriety  be  raifed  higher  than  this  ;  but  that  every  thing  refpedl- 
ing  difeiplines  is  now  hnifhed  ?  I  agree,  faid  he.  There  now  remains  for 
you,  (aid  I,  the  dihribution  ;  To  whom  (hall  we  affign  thefe  difeiplines,  and 
after  what  manner  ?  That  is  evident,  faid  he.  Do  you  remember  then 
our  former  eladlion  of  rulers,  what  kind  we  chofe  ?  How'  fhould  1  not  r 
faid  he.  As  to  other  things  then,  conceive,  faid  I,  that  fuch  geniuses  as 
thefe  ought  to  be  feledled.  For  the  mod  firm  and  brave  are  to  be  pre¬ 
ferred,  and,  as  far  as  poffible,  the  mod  graceful ;  and  befides,  we  mud 
not  only  feek  for  thofe  whofe  manners  are  generous  and  dern,  but  they 
mud  be  poffeffed  of  every  other  natural  difpofition  conducive  to  this  edu¬ 
cation.  Which  difpofitions  do  you  recommend?  They  mud  have,  faid  I, 
O  bleffed  man  !  acutenefs  with  refpedt  to  difeiplines,  that  they  may  not 
learn  with  difficulty.  For  fouls  are  much  more  intimidated  in  robud  dif¬ 
eiplines,  than  in  drenuous  exercifes  of  the  body  ;  for  their  proper  labour, 
and  which  is  not  in  common  with  the  body,  is  more  domedic  to  them. 
True,  faid  he.  And  we  mud  feek  for  one  of  good  memory,  untainted, 
and  every  way  laborious  :  or  how  elfe  do  you  think  any  one  will  be  willing 
to  endure  the  fatigue  of  the  body,  and  to  accomplifh  at  the  fame  time  lucli 
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learning  and  ftudy  ?  No  one,  faid  he,  unlefs  he  be  in  all  refpefls  of  a 
naturally  good  difpofition.  The  miftake  then  about  philofophy,  and  the 
contempt  of  it,  have  been  occafioned  through  thefe  things,  becaufe,  as  I 
formerly  laid,  it  is  not  applied  to  in  a  manner  fuitable  to  its  dignity  :  for 
it  ought  not  to  be  applied  to  by  the  baftardly,  but  the  legitimate.  How? 
faid  he.  In  the  firft  place,  he  who  is  to  apply  to  philofophy  ought  not, 
faid  I,  to  be  lame  as  to  his  love  of  labour,  being  laborious  in  fome  things, 
and  averfe  to  labour  in  others.  But  this  takes  place  when  a  man  loves 
wreftling  and  hunting,  and  all  exercifes  of  the  body,  but  is  not  a  lover  of 
learning,  and  loves  neither  to  hear  nor  to  inquire,  but  in  all  thefe  reipedts 
has  an  averlion  to  labour.  He  likewife  is  lame,  in  a  different  manner 
from  this  man,  who  diflikes  all  bodily  exercife.  You  fay  moft  true,  re¬ 
plied  he.  And  fhall  we  not,  faid  I,  in  like  manner  account  that  foul  lame 
as  to  truth,  which  hates  indeed  a  voluntary  fallehood,  and  bears  it  ill  in  itfelf, 
and  is  beyond  meafure  enraged  when  others  tell  a  lie  ;  but  eafily  admits  the 
involuntary  lie ;  and,  though  at  any  time  it  be  found  ignorant,  is  not 
difpleafed,  but  like  a  favage  fow  willingly  wallows  in  ignorance?  By  all 
means,  faid  he.  And  in  like  manner,  faid  I,  as  to  temperance  and  forti¬ 
tude,  and  magnanimity,  and  all  the  parts  of  virtue,  we  muff  no  lefs  care¬ 
fully  attend  to  what  is  baftardly,  and  what  is  legitimate  ;  for  when  either 
any  private  perfon  or  city  underftands  not  how  to  attend  to  all  thefe 
things,  they  unawares  employ  the  lame  and  the  baftardly  for  whatever 
they  have  occafion ;  private  perfons  employ  them  as  friends,  and  cities  as 
governors.  The  cafe  is  entirely  fo,  faid  he.  But  we,  faid  I,  muft  be- 
wrare  of  all  fuch  things  ;  for,  if  we  take  fuch  as  are  entire  in  body  and  in 
mind  for  fuch  extenfive  learning,  and  exercife  and  inftruct  them,  juftice 
herfelf  will  not  blame  us,  and  we  fhall  preferve  both  the  city  and  its  con- 
ftitution  :  but  if  we  introduce  perfons  of  a  different  defcription  into  thefe 
affairs,  we  fhall  do  every  thing  the  reverfe,  and  bring  philofophy  under 
ft  ill  greater  ridicule.  That  indeed  were  fhameful,  faid  he.  Certainly, 
faid  I.  But  I  myfelf  feem  at  prefent  to  be  fomewhat  ridiculous.  How 
fo  ?  faid  he.  I  forgot,  faid  I,  that  we  were  amufing  ourfelves,  and  fpoke 
with  too  great  keennefs  ;  for,  whilft  I  was  {peaking,  I  looked  towards  phi¬ 
lofophy  ;  and  feeing  her  moft  unworthily  abufed,  I  feem  to  have  been  filled 
with  indignation,  and,  as  being  enraged  at  thofe  who  are  the  caufe  of  it, 
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to  have  fpoken  more  earnedly  what  I  faid.  No  truly,  fa  id  he,  not  to  me 
your  hearer  at  leaft.  But  for  me,  faid  I,  the  fpeaker.  But  let  us  not  forget 
this,  that  in  our  former  election  we  made  choice  of  old  men  ;  but  in  this 
ele&ion  it  will  not  be  allowed  us.  For  we  muft  not  believe  Solon,  that 
one  who  is  old  is  able  to  learn  many  things  ;  but  he  is  lefs  able  to  effed  this 
than  to  run.  All  mighty  and  numerous  labours  belong  to  the  young.  Of 
neceflity,  faid  he.  Every  thing  then  relating  to  arithmetic  and  geometry, 
and  all  that  previous  indruction  which  they  fhould  be  taught  before  they 
learn  dialedlic,  ought  to  be  fet  before  them  whild  they  are  children, 
and  that  method  of  teaching  obferved,  which  will  make  them  learn  without 
compuhion.  Why  fo  ?  Becaufe,  faid  I,  a  free  man  ought  to  learn  no 
difeipline  with  llavery  :  for  the  labours  of  the  body  when  endured  through 
compulfion  render  the  body  nothing  worfe:  but  no  compelled  difeipline  is 
lading  in  the  foul.  True,  faid  he.  Do  not  then,  faid  I,  O  bed  of  men! 
compel  boys  in  their  learning  ;  but  train  them  up,  amufing  themfelves, 
that  you  may  be  better  able  to  difeern  to  what  the  genius  of  each  naturally 
tends.  What  you  fay,  replied  he,  is  reafonable.  Do  not  you  remember 
then,  faid  I,  that  we  faid  the  boys  are  even  to  be  carried  to  war,  as  fpedla- 
tors,  on  horfeback,  and  that  they  are  to  be  brought  nearer,  if  they  can 
with  fafety,  and  like  young  hounds  tade  the  blood  ?  I  remember,  faid  he. 
Whoever  then,  faid  I,  fhall  appear  the  mod  forward  in  all  thefe  labours, 
difeiplines,  and  terrors,  are  to  befeleded  into  a  certain  number.  At  what 
age  ?  faid  he.  When  they  have,  faid  I,  finiflied  their  neceffary  exercifes ; 
for  during  this  time,  whild  it  continues,  for  two  or  three  years,  it  is  im- 
poffible  to  accomplifh  anything  elfe  ;  for  fatigue  and  deep  are  enemies  to 
learning ;  and  this  too  is  none  of  the  lead  of  their  trials,  what  each  of 
them  appears  to  be  in  his  exercifes.  Certainly,  faid  he.  And  after  this 
period,  faid  I,  let  fuch  as  formerly  have  been  feledled  of  the  age  of  twenty 
receive  greater  honours  than  others,  and  let  thofe  difeiplines  which  in 
their  youth  they  learned  feparately,  be  brought  before  them  in  one  view, 
that  they  may  fee  the  alliance  of  the  difeiplines  with  each  other,  and  with 
the  nature  of  real  being.  This  difeipline  indeed  will  alone,  faid  he,  remain 
firm  in  thofe  in  whom  it  is  ingenerated.  And  this,  faid  I,  is  the  greated 
trial  for  didinguithing  between  thofe  geniuses  which  are  naturally  fitted  for 
diale&ic,  and  thofe  which  are  not.  He  who  perceives  this  alliance  is. 
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ikilled  in  diale&ic ;  he  who  does  not,  is  not.  I  am  of  the  fame  opinion 
faid  he.  It  will  then  be  neceffary  for  you,  laid  I,  after  you  have  obferved 
thefe  things,  and  feen  who  are  mod:  approved  in  thefe,  being  fhable  in 
difciplines,  and  liable  in  war,  and  in  the  other  things  eftablifhed  by  law,  to 
make  choice  of  fuch  after  they  exceed  thirty  years,  felectins  from  thofe 
chofen  formerly,  and  advance  them  to  greater  honours.  You  muft  like- 
wife  obferve  them,  trying  them  by  the  power  of  dialectic  fo  as  to  afcertain 
which  of  them  without  the  affi  fiance  of  his  eyes,  or  any  other  fenfe,  is  able 
to  proceed  with  truth  to  being  itfelf.  And  here,  my  companion,  is  a  work 
of  great  caution.  In  what  principally  ?  faid  he.  Do  not  you  perceive,  laid 
I,  the  evil  which  at  prefent  attends  dialectic,  how  great  it  is  ?  What  is  it, 
faid  he,  you  mean  $  How  it  is  fomehow,  faid  I,  full  of  what  is  contrary  to 
law.  Greatly  fo,  replied  he.  Do  you  think  then,  faid  I,  they  fuller  fome 
wonderful  thing,  and  will  you  not  forgive  them  ?  How  do  you  mean?  laid 
he.  Juft  as  if,  faid  I,  a  certain  fuppofttitious  child  were  educated  in  great 
opulence  in  a  rich  and  noble  family,  and  amidft  many  flatterers,  and 
Ihould  perceive,  when  grown  up  to  manhood,  that  he  is  not  defcended  of 
thofe  who  are  faid  to  be  his  parents,  but  yet  Ihould  not  dilcover  his  real 
parents  ;  can  you  divine  how  fuch  an  one  would  be  affedced  both  towards 
his  flatterers,  and  towards  his  fuppofed  parents,  both  at  the  time  when 
he  knew  nothing  of  the  cheat,  and  at  that  time  again  when  he  came 
to  perceive  it?  Or  are  you  willing  to  hear  me  while  I  prefage  it? 

I  am  willing,  faid  he.  I  prophefv  then,  faid  I,  that  he  will  pay  more 
honour  to  his  father  and  mother,  and  his  other  fuppofed  relations, 
than  to  the  flatterers,  and  that  he  will  lefs  negledt  them  when  they  are  in 
any  want,  and  be  lefs  apt  to  do  or  fay  anything  amifs  to  them,  and  in 
matters  of  confequence  be  lefs  difobedient  to  them  than  to  thofe  flatterers, 
during  that  period  in  which  he  knows  not  the  truth.  It  is  likely,  faid  he. 
But  when  he  perceives  the  real  ftate  of  the  affair,  I  again  prophely,  he 
will  then  flacken  in  his  honour  and  refpedt  for  them,  and  attend  to  the 
flatterers,  and  be  remarkably  more  perfuaded  by  them  now  than  formerly, 
and  truly  live  according  to  their  manner,  converfing  with  them  openly. 
But  for  that  father,  and  thofe  fuppofed  relations,  if  he  be  not  of  an  entirely 
good  natural  difpofition,  he  will  have  no  regard.  You  fay  every  thing,  faid 
he,  as  it  would  happen.  But  in  what  manner  does  this  comparifon  refpecf 
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thofe  who  are  converfant  with  dialectic  ?  In  this.  We  have  certain  do°> 
mas  from  our  childhood  concerning  things  juft  and  beautiful,  in  which  we 
have  been  nourilhed  as  by  parents,  obeying  and  honouring  them.  We 
have,  faid  he.  Are  there  not  likewife  other  purfuits  oppofite  to  thefe, 
with  pleafures  flattering  our  fouls,  and  drawing  them  towards  thefe  ? 
They  do  not  however  perfuade  thofe  who  are  in  any  degree  moderate,  but 
they  honour  thofe  their  relations,  and  obey  them.  Thefe  things  are 
fo.  What  now,  faid  I,  when  to  one  who  is  thus  affedted  the  queftion  is 
propofed,  What  is  the  beautiful?  and  when  he,  anfwering  what  he  has  heard 
from  the  lawgiver,  is  refuted  by  reafon  ;  and  reafon  frequently  and  every 
wav  convincing  him,  reduces  him  to  the  opinion,  that  this  is  no  more 
beautiful  than  it  is  defoi-med  ;  and  in  the  fame  manner,  as  to  what  is  juft 
and  good,  and  whatever  elfe  he  held  in  higheft  efteem,  what  do  you  think 
fuch  an  one  will  after  this  do,  with  regard  to  thefe  things,  as  to  honouring 
and  obeying  them  ?  Of  necefflty,  faid  he,  he  will  neither  honour  nor  obey 
them  any  longer  in  the  fame  manner  as  formerly.  When  then  he  no 
longer  deems,  faid  I,  thefe  things  honourable,  and  allied  to  him  as  formerly, 
and  cannot  difcover  thofe  which  really  are  fo,  is  it  poffible  he  can  readily  join 
himfelf  to  any  other  life  than  the  flattering  one  ?  It  is  not  poffible,  faid  he. 
And  from  being  an  obferver  of  the  law,  he  fhall,  I  think,  appear  to  be  a 
tranforeflTor.  Of  neceffity.  Is  it  not  likely  then,  faid  I,  that  thofe  fhall 
be  thus  affefted  who  in  this  fituation  apply  to  reafoning,  and  that  they 
fticuld  delerve,  as  I  was  juft  now  faying,  great  forgivenefs?  And  pity  too, 
faid  he.  Whilft  you  take  care  then,  left  this  compaflionable  cafe  befall 
thefe  of  the  age  of  thirty,  ought  they  not  by  every  method  to  apply  them- 
felves  to  reafoning  ?  Certainly,  faid  he.  And  is  not  this  one  prudent 
caution  ?  that  they  tafte  not  reafonings,  whilft  they  are  young  :  for  you 
have  not  forgot,  I  fuppofe,  that  the  youth,  when  they  firft  tafte  of  reafon¬ 
ings,  abufe  them  in  the  way  of  amufement,  whilft  they  employ  them 
always  for  the  purpofe  of  contradiction.  And  imitating  thofe  who  are 
refuters,  they  themfelves  refute  others,  delighting  like  whelps  in  dragging 
and  tearing  to  pieces,  in  their  reafonings,  thofe  always  who  are  near  them. 
Extremely  fo,  faid  he.  And  after  they  have  confuted  many,  and  been 
themfelves  confuted  by  many,  do  they  not  vehemently  and  fpeedily  lay  aflde 
all  the  opinions  they  formerly  poflefted  ?  And  by  thefe  means  they  them¬ 
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felves,  and  the  whole  of  philofophy,  are  calumniated  by  others.  Mott  true, 
laid  he.  But  he  who  is  of  a  riper  age,  laid  13  will  not  be  difpofed  to  fhare 
in  fuch  a  madnefs,  but  wall  rather  imitate  him  who  inclines  to  reafon  and 
inquire  after  truth,  than  one  who,  for  the  fake  of  diverfion,  amufes  him- 
felf,  and  contradi&s.  He  will  iikewife  be  more  modeft  himfelf,  and  render 
the  pra&ice  of  difputing  more  honourable  inftead  of  being  more  difhonour- 
able.  Right,  faid  he.  Were  not  then  all  our  former  remarks  rightly  made, 
in  the  way  of  precaution,  as  to  this  point,  that  thofe  geniuses  ought  to  be 
decent  and  liable,,  to  whom  dialectic  is  to  be  imparted,  and  not  as  at  pre- 
fent,  when  every  common  genius,  and  fuch  as  is  not  at  all  proper,  is 
admitted  to  it?  Certainly,  laid  he.  Will  not  then  the  double  of  the 
former  period  fuffice  a  man  to  remain  in  acquiring  the  art  of  dialectic  with 
perfeverance  and  application,  and  doing  nothing  elfe  but  in  way  of  counter¬ 
part  exercifing  himfelf  in  all  bodily  exercifes  ?  Do  you  mean  fix  years,  faid 
he,  or  four  ?  ’Tis  of  no  confequence,  faid  I,  make  it  five.  After  this  you 
mufl  compel  them  to  defcend  to  that  cave  again,  and  oblige  them  to  govern 
both  in  things  relating  to  war,  and  fuch  other  magi  (trades  as  require  youth, 
that  they  may  not  fall  fhort  of  others  in  experience.  And  they  mult:  be 
(till  further  tried  among  thefe,  whether,  being  drawn  to  every  different 
quarter,  they  will  continue  firm,  or  whether  they  will  in  any  meafure  be 
drawn  afide'.  And  for  how  long  a  time,  faid  he,  do  you  appoint  this  ? 
For  fifteen  years,  faid  I.  And  when  they  are  of  the  age  of  fifty,  fuch  of 
them  as  are  preferved,  and  as  have  excelled  in  all  thefe  things,  in  actions, 
and  in  the  fciences,  are  now  to  be  led  to  the  end,  and  are  to  be  obliged, 
inclining  the  ray  of  their  foul,  to  look  towards  that  which  imparts  light  to 
all  things,  and,  when  they  have  viewed  the  good  itfelf. \  to  ufe  it  as  a  para¬ 
digm,  each  of  them,  in  their  turn,  in  adorning  both  the  city  and  private 
perlons,  and  themfelves,  during  the  remainder  of  their  life  For  the  moft  part 
indeed  they  muft  be  occupied  in  philofophy  ;  and  when  it  is  their  turn,  they 
muft  toil  in  political  affairs,  and  take  the  government,  each  for  the  good  of 
the  city,  performing  this  office,  not  as  any  thing  honourable,  but  as  a  thing 
neceffary.  And  after  they  have  educated  others  in  the  fame  manner  (till, 
and  left  luch  as  referable  themlelves  to  be  the  guardians  of  the  city, 
they  depart  to  inhabit  the  iflands  of  the  bled.  But  the  city  will  publicly 
eredt  for  them  monuments,  and  offer  facrifices,  if  the  oracle  affent,  as  to 
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fuperior  beings  ;  and  if  it  do  not,  as  to  happy  and  divine  men.  You  have, 
Socrates,  faid  he,  like  a  ftatuary;  made  our  governors  all-beautiful.  And. 
our  governeftes  likewife,  Glauco,  faid  I.  For  do  not  fuppofe  that  I  have 
i'poken  what  I  have  laid  any  more  concerning  the  men  than  concerning 
the  women, — fuch  of  them  as  are  of  a  fufficient  genius.  Right,  laid  he,  if 
at  lead:  they  are  to  fhare  in  all  things  equally  with  the  men,  as  we  related. 
What  then,  faid  I,  do  you  agree,  that  with  reference  to  the  city  and  re¬ 
public,  we  have  not  altogether  lpoken  what  can  only  be  confidered  as 
willies  ;  but  fuch  things  as  are  indeed  difficult,  yet  poffible  in  a  certain 
relpedf,  and  in  no  other  way  than  what  has  been  mentioned,  viz.  when 
thole  who  are  truly  pliilolophers,  whether  more  of  them  or  a  fugle  one, 
becoming  governors  in  a  city,  lhall  defpife  thole  prefent  honours,  confider- 
ing  them  as  illiberal  and  of  no  value ;  but  efteeming  rectitude  and  the 
honours  which  are  derived  from  it  above  all  things  ;  accounting  the  juft 
as  a  thing  of  all  others  the  greateft,  and  moft  abfolutely  neceffary  ;  and 
miniltering  to  it,  and,  increasing  it,  thoroughly  regulate  the  conllitution  of 
their  own  city  ?  How  ?  faid  he.  As  many,  faid  I,  of  the  more  advanced 
in  life  as  have  lived  ten  years  in  the  city  they  will  fend  into  the  country, 
and,  removing  their  children  away  from  thofe  habits  which  the  domeftics 
poffefs  at  prefent,  they  will  educate  them  in  their  own  manners  and  laws, 
which  are  what  we  formerly  mentioned  :  and  the  city  and  republic  we 
have  delcribed  being  thus  eftablifhed  in  the  fpeedieft  and  ealieft  manner,  it 
will  both  be  happy  itfelf,  and  be  of  the  greateft  advantage  to  that  people 
among  whom  it  is  eftablifhed.  Very  much  fo  indeed,  faid  he.  And  you 
feem  to  me,  Socrates,  to  have  told  very  well  how  this  city  Shall  arife,  if  it 
arife  at  all.  Are  not  now  then,  faid  I,  our  difcourfes  fufficient  both  con¬ 
cerning  fuch  a  city  as  this,  and  concerning  a  man  fimilar  to  it  ?  For  it  is 
alfo  now  evident  what  kind  of  a  man  we  Shall  fay  he  ought  to  be.  It  is 
evident,  replied  he  ;  and  your  inquiry  feems  to  me  to  be  at  an  end. 
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.IDE  it  fo.  Thefe  things,  Glauco,  we  have  now  aflented  to  ;  that  m  this 
city,  which  is  to  be  eftablifhed  in  a  perfect  manner,  the  women  are  to  be 
common,  the  children  common,  and  likewife  the  whole  of  education.  In 
like  manner,  their  employments  both  in  peace  and  war  are  to  be  common; 
and  their  kings  are  to  be  fuch  as  oxcel  all  others  both  in  philofophy  and 
in  the  arts  of  war.  Thefe  things,  faid  he,  have  been  aflented  to.  And 
furely  we  likewife  granted,  that  when  the  governors  are  marching  with 
the  foldiers,  and  fettle  themfelves,  they  ihall  dwell  in  fuch  habitations  as 
we  formerly  mentioned,  which  have  nothing  peculiar  to  any  one,  but  are 
common  to  all :  and  befides  thefe  houfes,  we  likewife,  if  you  remember, 
agreed  what  fort  of  poflfeffions  they  Ihall  have.  I  remember,  faid  he,  that 
we  were  of  opinion,  none  of  them  ought  to  poflfefs  any  thing  as  others  do 
at  prefent  ;  but,  as  wreftlers  in  war  and  guardians,  they  were  to  receive  a 
reward  for  their  guardianfhip  from  others,  or  a  yearly  maintenance  on 
thefe  accounts,  and  were  to  take  care  of  themfelves  and  the  reft  of  the 
city.  You  fay  right,  faid  I.  But  fince  we  have  fmifhed  this,  let  us  re¬ 
collect  whence  we  made  this  digrefilon  ;  that  we  may  now  proceed  again 
in  the  fame  way.  That  is  not  difficult,  faid  he  :  for  you  were  mention¬ 
ing  much  the  fame  things  of  the  city  with  thofe  you  have  done  at  prefent, 
faying  that  you  confidered  fuch  a  city  to  be  good,  as  it  was  at  that  time 
defcribed,  and  the  man  to  be  £ood  who  refembles  it ;  whilffi  vet  it  fee  ms 
you  are  able  to  defcribe  a  better  city,  and  a  better  man.  And  you  faid 
moreover,  that  all  the  others  were  wrong,  if  this  was  right.  Of  the  other 
republics,  you  faid,  as  I  remember,  there  were  four  fpecies,  which  de¬ 
ferred  to  be  confidered,  and  to  have  the  errors  in  them,  and  the  lawlefs 
people  in  them,  obferved  ;  in  order  that  when  we  have  beheld  the  whole 
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of  them,  and  when  we  have  agreed  which  is  the  bed,  and  which  is  the 
world  man,  we  may  inquire,  whether  the  bred  man  be  the  happied,  and 
the  word;  the  mod  miferable,  or  otherwife.  And  when  I  afked  you,  which 
you  call  the  four  republics,  Polemarchus  and  Adimantus  hereupon  inter¬ 
rupted  ;  and  you,  in  this  manner  having  refumed  the  lubjetd,  .are  come  to 
this  part  of  the  reafoning.  You  have  recollected,  faid  I,  mod;  accurately. 
Again  therefore  afford  me  the  fame  opportunity,  and,  whilld  I  afk  you  the 
fame  quedion,  endeavour  to  fay  what  you  then  intended  to  affert.  If  in¬ 
deed  I  am  able,  faid  I.  And  I  am  truly  dedrous,  faid  he,  for  my  part,  to 
hear  which  you  call  the  four  republics.  You  fhall  hear  that,  faid  I,  with¬ 
out  difficulty.  For  they  are  thefe  I  mention,  and  they  have  names  too. 
There  is  that  which  is  commended  by  many,  the  Cretan  and  the  Spartan. 
There  is,  fecondly,  that  which  has  a  fecondary  praife,  called  Oligarchy,  a 
republic  full  of  many  evils  ;  that  which  is  different  from  this,  and  follows 
next  in  order,  a  Democracy  ;  and  then  genuine  Tyranny,  different  from  all 
thefe,  the  fourth  and  lad  difeafe  of  a  citv.  Or  have  you  any  other  form 
of  a  republic  belonging  to  any  didincf  fpecies  ?  For  your  little  principali¬ 
ties  and  venal  kingdoms,  and  fuch  like  republics,  are  fomehow  of  a  mid¬ 
dle  kind  between  thefe,  and  one  may  find  of  them  as  many  amoiio-  the 
barbarians  as  among  the  Greeks.  They  are  indeed,  faid  he,  faid  to  be 
very  many,  and  very  drange  ones.  Do  you  know  now,  faid  I,  that  there 
is  fomehow  a  neceflity  that  there  be  as  many  fpecies  of  men  as  of  repub¬ 
lics  ?  Or  do  you  imagine  that  republics  are  generated  fomehow  of  an 
oak  %  or  a  rock,  and  not  of  the  manners  of  thofe  who  are  in  the  city,  to 
which,  as  into  a  current,  every  thing  elfe  likewise  is  drawn  ?  By  no 
means  do  I  imagine,  faid  he,  they  are  generated  from  any  thing  but  from 
hence.  If  then  there  be  five  fpecies  of  cities,  the  fpecies  of  fouls  in  indi¬ 
viduals  fhall  be  likevvife  five.  Why  not  r  We  have  already  difcuded 
that  which  refembles  an  Aridocracy,  which  we  have  rightly  pronounced 
to  be  both  good  and  jud.  We  have  fo*  Are  we  now,  in  the  next  place, 
to  go  over  the  worfe  fpecies,  the  contentious  and  the  ambitious  man,  who 

1  The  Greek  Scholiaft  on  this  paffage  obferves*  that  the  antients  apprehended  their  anceftors 
were  generated  from  oaks  and  rocks,  becaufe  mothers  ufed  to  place  their  infants  in  caverns  and 
the  trunks  of  trees.  For  men,  in  times  of  remote  antiquity,  were  accultomed  to  have  con¬ 
nexion  with  women  near  oaks  or  rocks. 
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is  formed  according  to  the  Spartan  republic  ;  then  him  refemblino-  an 

_  O 

Oligarchy  ;  and  then  the  Democratic  and  the  Tyrannic,  that  we  mav 
contemplate  the  moft  unjuft,  and  oppofe  him  to  the  moft  juft,  that  our 
inquiry  may  be  completed?  viz.  how  the  moft  finiftied  juftice  is  in  com- 
parifon  of  the  moft  fiiiifhed  injuftice,  as  to  the  happinefs  or  mifery  of 
the  pofteiTor  ?  that  fo  we  may  either  follow  injuftice,  being  perfuaded  by 
Thrafymachus,  or  juftice,  yielding  to  the  prefent  reafoning  ?  By  all  means, 
faid  he,  we  muft  do  fo.  Shall  we  then,  in  the  fame  manner  as  we  beo-an 
confider  the  manners  in  republics,  before  we  confuler  them  in  private  per- 
fons,  as  being  there  more  confpicuous  ?  And  according  to  this  method 
the  ambitious  republic  is  fir  ft  to  be  confide  red  (for  I  have  no  other  name 
to  call  it  by,  but  it  may  be  denominated  either  a  Timocracy  %  or  a  Timar- 
chy),  and  together  with  it  we  fhall  confider  a  man  refembling  it  ;  after¬ 
wards  we  fhall  confider  ant  Oligarchy,  and  a  man  refembling  Oligarchy  * 
then  again,  when  we  have  viewed  a  Democracy,  we  fhall  contemplate  a 
Democratic  man  ;  and  then  in  the  fourth  place,  when  we  come  to  Ty¬ 
ranny,  and  contemplate  it,  and  like  wife  a  tyrannic  foul,  we  fhall  endea¬ 
vour  to  become  competent  judges  of  what  we  propofed.  Both  our  con¬ 
templation  and  judgment,  faid  he,  would  in  this  manner  at  leaft  be  a°ree- 
able  to  reafon.  Come  then,  faid  I,  let  us  endeavour  to  relate  in  what 
manner  a  Timocracy  arifes  out  of  an  Ariftocracy.  Or  is  not  this  plain 
that  every  republic  changes,  by  means  of  that  part  which  pofteftes  the 
magiftracies,  when  in  this  itfelf  there  arifes  fedition  ;  but  whilft  this 
agrees  with  itfelf,  though  the  ftate  be  extremely  fm'all,  it  is  impoffible  to 
be  changed  ?  It  is  fo,  indeed.  How  then,  Glauco,  fhall  our  city  be 
changed  ?  Or  in  what  fhape  fhall  our  allies  and  rulers  fail  into  fedition 
with  one  another,  and  among  themfelves  ?  Or  are  you  willing,  that,  like 

Homer,  we  invoke  the  Mufes  to  tell  us,  “  How  firft  fedition  rofe  r” _ - 

And  fhall  we  fay,  that  whilft  they  talk  tragically,  playing  with  ns,  and 
rallying  us  as  children,  they  vet  talk  ferioufly  and  fublimely  ?  Jn  what 
manner  ?  Somehow  thus.  It  is  indeed  difficult  for  a  city  thus  conftituted 

*  A  government  in  which  honours  fubfift  with  a  view  to  poffeffions  was  called  by  the 
antients  a  Timocracy.  It  was  oppofed  to  a  Democracy,  becaufe  the  moft  wealthy  and  not  the 
poor  were  the  rulers  in  this  government.  Juft  as  an  Oligarchy  was  oppofed  to  an  Ariftocracy. 
becaufe  in  the  former  not  the  heft,  but  a  few  only,  and  thofe  the  worft,  governed  the  city. 
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l'o  be  changed.  But  as  every  thing  which  is  generated  is  obnoxious  to 
corruption,  neither  will  fuch  a  constitution  as  this  remain  tor  ever,  but  be 
diffolved.  And  its  diffolution  is  this.  Not  only  with  relpect  to  terreftrial 
plants,  but  likewife  in  terreftrial  animals,  a  fertility  1  and  fierility  of  foul 
as  well  as  of  body  takes  place,  when  the  revolutions  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  complete  the  periphery  of  their  refpetftive  orbits ;  which  are 
Shorter  to  the  Snorter  lived,  and  contrariwife  to  fuch  as  are  the  contrary  : 
and  with  reference  to  the  fertility  and  Sterility  of  our  race,  although  thofe 
are  wife  that  you  have  educated  to  be  governors  of  cities,  )et  will  they 
never,  by  reafon  in  conjunction  with  fenfe,  obferve  the  proper  feal'ons,  but 
overlook  them,  and  fometimes  generate  children  when  they  ought  not.  But 
the  period  to  that  which  is  divinely  generated  *  is  that  which  the  perfeCt 

number 

1  All  the  parts  of  the  univerfe  are  unable  to  participate  of  the  providence  of  divinity  in  a 
fimilar  manner,  but  fome  of  its  parts  enjoy  this  eternally,  and  others  temporally ;  fome  in  a 
primary  and  others  in  a  fecondary  degree.  For  the  univerfe,  being  a  perfe£t  whole,  mud  have 
a  fird,  a  middle,  and  a  lad  part.  But  its  fird  parts,  as  having  the  mod  excellent  fubfidence, 
mud  always  exift  according  to  nature  ;  and  its  lad  parts  mud  fometimes  fubfid  according  to, 
and  fometimes  contrary  to,  nature.  Hence  the  celedial  bodies,  which  are  the  fird  parts  of  the 
univerfe,  perpetually  fubfid  according  to  nature,  both  the  whole  fpheres  and  the  multitude  co¬ 
ordinate  to  thefe  wholes;  (fee  the  Introduction  to  the  TimaeusJ  and  the  only  alteration  which 
they  experience  is  a  mutation  of  figure,  and  variation  of  light  at  different  periods  :  but  in  the 
fublunary  region,  while  the  fpheres  of  the  elements  remain  on  account  of  their  fubfidence  as 
wholes,  always  according  to  nature  ;  the  parts  of  thefe  wholes  have  fometimes  a  natural  and 
fometimes  an  unnatural  fubfidence  :  for  thus  alone  can  the  circle  of  generation  unfold  all  the 
variety  which  it  contains. 

The  different  periods  in  which  thefe  mutations  happen,  are  called  by  Plato,  with  great  pro¬ 
priety,  periods  of  fertility  and  ferility  :  for  in  thefe  periods  a  fertility  or  derility  of  men,  ani¬ 
mals,  and  plants  takes  place  ;  fo  that  in  fertile  periods  mankind  will  be  both  more  numerous, 
and  upon  the  whole  fuperior  in  mental  and  bodily  endowments  to  the  men  of  a  barren  period. 
And  a  fimilar  reafoning  mud  be  extended  to  animals  and  plants.  The  fo  much  celebrated  heroic 
age  was  the  refult  of  one  of  thefe  fertile  periods,  in  which  men  tranfeending  the  herd  of  man¬ 
kind  both  in  pra&ical  and  intellectual  virtue  abounded  on  the  earth. 

2  Ihe  Gieek  Scholiad  on  this  place  well  obferves,  that  Plato,  by  that  which  is  divinely  ge- 
neiated,  does  not  mean  either  the  whole  world,  though  the  epithet  is  primarily  applicable  to 
this,  nor  the  celedial  regions  only,  nor  the  fublunary  world,  but  every  thing  nuhich  is  perpetually 
and  circularly  moved ,  whether  in  the  heavens  or  under  the  moon  ;  to  far  as  it  is  corporeal,  calling 
it  generated ;  (for  no  body  is  felf-fubfident)  but  fo  far  as  it  is  perpetually  moved,  divine  :  for  it 
imitates  the  mod  divine  of  things,  which  pofl'efs  an  ever-vigilant  life.  But  with  refpedh  to  the- 
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number  comprehends;  and  to  that  which  is  generated  by  man,  that  in 
which  the  augmentations  furpaffing  and  furpafied,  when  they  (hall  have 
received  three  reititutions  and  four  boundaries  of  things  affimilating;  and 
difiimilating,  increafing  and  decreafing,  fhall  render  all  things  correfpondent 
and  effable  ;  of  which  the  fefquitertian  progeny,  when  conjoined  with  the 
pentad,  and  thrice  increaled,  affords  two  harmonies.  One  of  thefe,  the 
equally  equal,  a  hundred  times  a  hundred  ;  but  the  other,  of  equal  length 
indeed,  but  more  oblong,  is  of  a  hundred  numbers  from  effable  diameters 
of  pentads,  each  being  deficient  by  unity,  and  from  two  numbers  that  are 
ineffable  :  and  from  a  hundred  cubes  of  the  triad.  But  the  whole  geome- 
trie  number  of  this  kind  is  the  author  of  better  and  worfe  generations  r. 

Of 

perfect  number  mentioned  here  by  Plato,  we  rnufl;  not  only  dire£t  cur  attention  to  a  perfect 
number  in  vulgar  arithmetic,  for  this  is  rather  numbered  than  number,  tends  to  perfection,  and 
is  never  perfedt,  as  being  always  in  generation  ;  but  we  muft  furvey  the  caufe  of  this  number, 
which  is  indeed  intellectual,  but  comprehends  the  definite  boundary  of  every  period  of  the  world. 
Qeiov  ysvvYiTov  ou  tov  bhov  Qyigi  ho<t(/,ov ,  si  nou  orponyoupiEvco;  toutov,  ours  t ov  ev  oupava  piovov,  oute  to  utto  erEtovyv, 
aWa  Tcav  to  aEMivriTov  xxi  7rEoi<pEpo//.Evov,  sit’  ev  oupava ,  si6’  boro  ashovov  u;  [lev  ru/AXTiHov  vevvtitov  xatov,usvov’ 
cud’sv  yap  aufj-ct,  au9u7T0dTaTcv  o’  cceihivyitov,  §eiov‘  /m//eitxi  yap  to,  Beiotchtuv  (lege  SeioTaTa  tuv)  cvtuv 
aypwrvo'j  excvtcx.  tov  te7\eiov  o’  apiS/xov  ou  fiovov  xpy  voeiv  E7ri  S'anT u>.av  ti flsrTay  outo;  yo.p  eut'.v  apiS//,moy 

fMiXKov,  «  aptS/j-os,  uat  TsXsiouftsvov,  kxi  ouhvrbTs  teXsios  asi  yiyvopEvo;'  aWa.  tov  cuticiv  toutou  vospav  [/.ev 
cuvav,  OTEplEXOUTaV  Ot  TOV  71  E'T  Speed [XEVOJ  opo  V  TOST  OU  HOdUOU  TTOLdOi  7[EplO$OV. 

1  The  obfeurity  of  thefe  numbers,  which  is  fo  great  as  to  have  become  proverbial  among  the 
antients,  is  not  elucidated  in  any  of  thofe  invaluable  remains  of  Grecian  philofophv  which  have 
furvived  to  the  prefent  time.  And  yet  it  may  be  fairly  concluded  that  this  myfterious  parage 
was  mofl  fatisfaRorily  unfolded  by  the  commentaries  of  fuch  men  as  Jamblichus,  Syrian  us  and 
Proclus,  on  this  part  of  the  Republic,  though  they  have  unfortunately  periihed  in  the  wreck  of 
ages.  The  following  attempt,  however,  may  perhaps  fliow  that  it  is  not  impofiible  to  penetrate 
this  myftery,  though  deprived  of  fuch  mighty  aid,  fince  it  is  only  to  be  folved  by  the  affifiance 
of  Mathefis,  who  at  all  times  willingly  acts  miniftrant  to  Infpiration. 

In  the  firft  place  then,  let  us  confider  what  Plato  means  by  augmentations  furpaffing  and  fur- 
paffed  ;  things  affimilating  and  difiimilating,  increasing  and  decreafing,  correfpondent  and  effable. 

Augmentations  furpaffing,  are  ratios  cf  greater  inequality,  \iz.  when  the  greater  is  com¬ 
pared  to  the  leffer,  and  are  multiples  *,  fuperparticulars,  fuperpartients,  muitiple-fuperpur- 

*  Multiplex  ratio  is  when  a  greater  quantity  contains  a  leffer  many  times.  Superparticuiar  ratio  is 
when  the  greater  contains  the  leffer  quantity  once,  and  feme  part  of  it  befides ;  and  fuperpartient  ratio, 
is  when  the  greater  eoncains  the  leffer  quantity  once,  and  certain  parts  of  it  likewife.  Again,  multiple 
fuuerparticular  ratio  is  when  t lie  greater  contains  the  leffer  many  times  and  fome  part  of  it  befides ;  and 
multiple  fuperpartient  ratio  is  when  the  greater  contains  the  leffer  many  times,  arid  alio  fome  of  its  parts.. 
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Of  which  when  our  governors  being  ignorant,  join  our  couples  toge¬ 
ther  unfeafonably,  the  children  fhall  neither  be  of  a  good  genius,  nor  for¬ 
tunate. 

ticulars  and  mulciple-fuperpartients.  But  augmentations  furpaffed  are,  ratios  of  leffer  in¬ 
equality,  viz.  when  the  lefler  is  compared  with  the  greater  quantity,  as  for  inftance,  fub- 
multiples,  fubfuperparticulars,  fubfuperpartients,  and  thofe  which  are  compofed  from  thefe  three. 
Thofe  numbers  are  called  by  Plato  ajftmilating  and  dijjimil citing,  which  are  denominated  by 
arithmeticians  fimilar  *  and  diffnnilar :  but  he  calls  thofe  increaftng  and  decrccfng ,  which  they 
denominate  abounding  +  and  diminijhed ,  or  mere  than  perfect  and  imperfect.  Things  correfpondent 
and  effable,  are  boundaries  which  cortefpond  in  ratio  with  each  other,  and  can  be  expreffed  in 
numbers  either  integral  or  fractional,  fuch  as  are  thefe  four  terms  or  boundaries,  27,  id,  12,  8, 
which  are  in  fefquialter  and  fubfefquialter  ratios  ;  fince  thefe  mutually  correfpond  in  ratio,  and 
are  effable.  For  effable  quantities  are  thofe  which  can  be  expreffed  in  whole  numbers,  or 
fractions ;  and,  in  like  manner,  ineffable  quantities  are  fuch  as  cannot  be  expreffed  in  eicher  of 
thefe,  and  are  called  by  modern  mathematicians  furds. 

In  the  next  place,  let  us  ccnfider  what  we  are  to  underhand  by  the  fefquitertian  progeny  -when 
conjoined  with  the  pentad  c.nd  thrice  increafd,  affording  two  harmonies.  By  the  fefquitertian  progeny 
then  Plato  means  the  number  95  :  for  this  number  is  compofed  from  the  addition  of  the  fquares 
of  the  numbers  4  and  3,  which  form  the  fir  ft  fefquitertian  ratio,  (viz.  25)  and  the  number  70, 
which  is  compofed  from  40  and  30,  and  therefore  confifts  of  two  numbers  in  a  fefquitertian  ratio. 
Hence,  as  95  is  compofed  from  25  and  7c,  it  may  with  great  propriety  be  called  a  fefquitertian 
progeny.  This  number  conjoined  with  5  and  thrice  increafed  produces  ten  thoufand  and  a 
million:  for  loo  X  ICO  =  icooo,  and  icooo  X  100  =  1000000.  But  it  muft  here  be 
obferved  that  thefe  two  numbers,  as  will  fhortly  be  feen,  appear  to  be  conlidered  by  Plato  as 
analogous  to  two  parallelopipedons,  the  former,  viz.  ten  thoufand,  being  formed  from  10  X 
10  X  100,  and  the  latter  from  icoo  X  jo  X  roo.  Thefe  two  numbers  a. e  called  by  Plato 
two  harmonies,  for  the  following  reafon  :  Simplicius,  in  his  Commentary  on  Ariftotle’s  books 
De  Coelo,  informs  us  that  a  cube  was  denominated  by  the  Pythagoreans  harmony ,  becaufe  it 
confifts  of  12  bounding  lines,  8  angles,  and  6  iides  ;  and  12,  8,  6,  are  in  harmonic  proport' on  : 
for  the  difference  between  12  and  8  is  to  the  difference  between  8  and  6,  i.  e.  4  is  to  2  as  the 
firft  term  to  the  third,  i.  e.  as  12  to  6,  which,  as  is  well  known,  is  the  law  of  harmonic  pro¬ 
portion.  As  a  parallelopipedon  therefore  has  the  fame  number  of  fides,  angles,  and  bounding 
lines  as  a  cube,  the  reafon  is  obvious  why  the  numbers  icooo  and  1000000  are  called  by  Plato 
harmonies.  Hence  alfo  it  is  evident  why  he  fays  “that  the  other  of  thefe  harmonies,  viz.  a 

*  Similar  numbers  are  thofe  whofe  tides  are  proportional,  i.  e.  which  have  the  fame  ratio;  but  difiimi- 
lar  numbers  thofe  whofe  flues  are  not  proportional. 

-j-  As  perfect  numbers  are  thofe  which  are  equal  to  their  parts  collected  into  one,  furh  as  6  and  2S, 
(for  the  parts  of  the  former  are  1,  ? ,  3,  which  are  equal  to  6,  and  the  parts  of  the  latter  are  14,  7,  4,  2,  1, 
the  aggregate  of  which  is  28)  fo  a  diminilhed  number  is  that  which  is  greater  than  the  fum  of  its 
parts,  as  8,  whofe  parts  are  4,  2,  1,  the  aggregate  of  which  is  7  ;  and  an  abounding  number  is  that  which 
is  exceeded  by  the  fum  of  its  parts,  as  12,  whofe  parts  arc  6,  4,  3,  2,  t,  the  fum  of  which  is  16. 
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tunate.  And  though  the  former  governors  fhall  i  lift  all  the  bed;  of  them 
in  the  office,  they  neverthelefs  being  unworthy  of  it,  and  coming  to  have 

the 

million,  is  of  equal  length  indeed, but  more  oblong:”  for, if  we  call  ico  the  breadth  and  10  the  depth 
both  of  ten  thoufand  and  a  million,  it  is  evident  that  the  latter  number,  when  confidered  as  pro¬ 
duced  by  i  coo  X  io  X  xoo,  will  be  analogous  to  a  more  oblong  parallelopipedon  than  the  former. 

Again,  when  he  fays  “  that  the  number  ioooooo  confifts  of  a  hundred  numbers  from  effable 
diameters  of  pentads,  each  being  deficient  by  unity,  and  from  two  that  are  ineffable,  and  from  a 
hundred  cubes  of  the  triad,”  his  meaning  is  as  follows  :  The  number  ioooooo  confifts  of  a  hundred 
numbers,  i.  e.  of  a  hundred  fuch  numbers  as  ioooo,  each  of  which  is  compofed  from  effable 
diameters  of  pentads,  &c.  But  in  order  to  underhand  the  truth  of  this  affertion,  it  is  neceffary 
to  obferve  that  there  are  certain  numbers  which  are  called  by  arithmeticians  effable  diameters. 
Thefe  alfo  are  twofold ;  for  fome  are  the  diameters  of  even  fquares,  and  others  of  odd  fquares. 
And  the  diameters  of  effable  even  fquares,  when  multiplied  into  themfelves,  produce  fquare 
numbers  double  of  the  fquares  of  which  they  are  the  diameters,  with  an  excefs  of  unity  :  Thus, 
for  inftance,  the  number  3  multiplied  into  itfelf  produces  9,  which  is  double  of  the  fquare  num¬ 
ber  4,  with  an  excefs  of  unity,  and  therefore  3  will  be  the  diameter  of  the  even  fquare  4.  But 
the  diameters  of  effable  odd  fquare  numbers  are  in  power  double  of  the  fquares  of  which  they 
are  the  diameters,  by  a  deficiency  of  unity.  Thus,  the  number  7  multiplied  into  itfelf  produces 
49,  which  is  double  of  the  odd  fquare  number  25  by  a  deficiency  of  unity.  This  being  pre- 
mifed,  it  follows  that  the  number  ioooo  will  confift  of  a  certain  number  of  heptads j  for  7  is 
the  effable  diameter  of  the  fquare  number  25  :  and  from  what  follows  it  will  be  found  that  this 
number  is  1 386. 

But  the  number  ioooo  not  only  confifts  of  1386  heptads,  but  Plato  alfo  adds,  u  from  two 
numbers  that  are  ineffable*',”  viz.  from  two  numbers  the  roots  of  which  cannot  be  exactly  ob¬ 
tained,  nor  expreffed  either  in  whole  numbers  or  fractions,  fuch  as  the  roots  of  the  numbers  2 
and  3.  The  numbers  15  and  13  are  alfo  of  this  kind  ■,  and,  as  we  fhail  fee,  appear  to  be  the 
numbers  fignified  by  Plato.  In  the  laft:  place  he  adds,  “and  from  a  hundred  cubes  of  the 
triad,”  viz.  from  the  number  270  ■,  for  this  is  equal  to  a  hundred  times  27,  the  cube  of  3.  The 
numbers  therefore  that  form  icooo  are  as  below  : 

1386 

7 


9702 

15 

270 

ICOCO 

viz.  1386  heptads,  two  ineffable  numbers  15  and  13,  and  a  hundred  times  the  cube  of  3,  i.  e.  270: 
and  the  whole  geometric  number  is  a  million. 

*  As  every  number  may  be  meafured  by  unity,  no  number  is  properly  fpeaking  ineffable]  but  the 
truly  ineffable  belongs  to  continued  quantity. 
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the  power  their  fathers  had,  will  begin  to  be  negligent  of  11s  in  their 
guardianlhip,  in  the  firft  place  efteeming  mu  fie  lefs  than  they  ought,  and 
in  the  next  place  the  gymnic  exercifes.  Hence  our  youth  will  become 
lefs  acquainted  with  mufic.  And  the  guardians  which  fhall  be  appointed 
from  among  thefe  will  not  be  altogether  expert  guardians,  to  diftinguifh, 
according  to  Hefiod  and  11s,  the  feveral  fpecies  of  geniuses,  the  golden, 
the  filver,  the  brazen,  and  the  iron  :  but  whilft  iron  is  mixed  with  filver 
and  brafs  with  gold,  diffimilitude  arifes,  and  unharmonious  inequalitv. 
And  when  thefe  arife,  wherever  they  prevail,  they  perpetually  generate 
war  and  enmity.  To  fuch  a  race  of  men  as  this,  we  mull  fuppofe  them 
to  fiiy,  that  {edition  belongs  whenever  it  happens  to  rife.  And  we  fhall 
fay  that  they  have  anfvvered  juflly,  replied  he.  And  of  neceflity,  laid  I, 
for  they  are  Mules.  What  then,  laid  he,  do  the  Mules  fay  next  ?  When 
{edition  is  rifen,  faid  I,  two  of  the  fpecies  of  geniuses,  the  iron  and  the 
brazen,  will  be  drawn  to  gain,  and  the  acquifition  of  lands  and  houfes, 
of  gold  and  filver.  But  the  golden  and  the  filver  geniuses,  as  they  are  not 
in  want,  but  naturally  rich,  will  lead  fouls  towards  virtue  and  the  original 
oenftitution  ;  yet  as  they  live  in  a  violent  manner,  and  raw  contrary 
to  one  another,  they  will  make  an  agreement  to  divide  their  lands 
and  houfes  between  them,  and  to  dwell  apart  from  one  another : 
and  then  enllaving  thofe  who  were  formerly  kept  by  them  as  free¬ 
men,  as  friends,  and  tutors,  they  will  keep  them  as  domeflics  and 
Haves,  for  fervice  in  war  and  for  their  own  protection.  This  revolu¬ 
tion,  faid  he,  feems  to  me  thus  to  arile.  Shall  not  then  this  republic, 
faid  I,  be  fomewhat  in  the  middle  between  an  Ariftocracy  and  Oligarchy  ? 
Certainly.  And  the  change  fhall  happen  in  this  manner,  and  on  this 
change  what  fort  of  life  fhall  it  lead  ?  Or  is  it  not  plain,  that  in  fomc 
things  it  fhall  imitate  the  former  republic,  and  in  others  Oligarchy,  as 
being  in  the  middle  of  the  two,  and  fhall  likewife  have  fomewhat  peculiar 
to  itfelf  ?  Juft  fo,  replied  he.  Shall  they  not  then,  in  honouring  their 

One  Maffey,  whopublilhed  a  Greek  and  Latin  edition  of  the  Republic,  at  Cambridge,  in  the 
year  1713,  obferves  refpe£ting  this  mod  obfeure  paffage,  “that  what  Plato  diftintUy  means  by 
it,  he  neither  knows  nor  cares ;  fince  it  appears  to  him  that  what  affords  fo  much  difficulty  has 
but  little  weight.”  “  Quid  in  hoc  loco  diftin£te  velit  Plato  profeflo  nefcio,  nec  euro.  Quod 
enim  tantum  difficultatis  prsebet  minimum  ponderis  habere  fufpicor.”  This  is  in  the  true  fpirit 
cf  a  verbal  critic  :  and  the  reafon  which  he  affigns  for  this  careleffnefs  is  admirable  ;  fince  on 
the  fame  account  tiie  higher  parts  of  the  mathematics  ought  to  be  rejected. 
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rulers,  and  in  this  that  their  military  abftain  from  agriculture,  from 
mechanical  and  other  gainful  employments,  in  their  eftablifhing  common 
meals,  and  in  ftudying  both  gymnaftic  exercifes  and  contefts  of  war,  in 
all  thefe  things  fhall  they  not  imitate  the  former  republic  ?  Yes,  But  in 
this,  that  they  are  afraid  to  bring  wife  men  into  the  magiftracy,  as  having 
no  longer  any  fuch  as  are  truly  fimple  and  inflexible,  but  fuch  as  are  of 
a  mixed  kind;  and  in  that  they  incline  for  thole  who  are  more  forward  and 
rough,  whofe  natural  genius  is  rather  fitted  for  war  than  peace,  and  in 
that  they  efteem  tricks  and  ftratagems,  and  fpend  the  whole  of  their  time 
in  continual  war,  in  all  thefe  refpe&s  fhall  it  not  have  many  things  pecu¬ 
liar  to  itfelf  ?  Yes.  And  fuch  as  thefe,  faid  I,  fhall  be  defirous  of  wealth, 
as  thofe  who  live  in  Oligarchies,  and  in  an  illiberal  manner,  value  gold 
and  fiver  concealed  in  darknefs,  as  having  repofitories  of  their  own,  and 
domeftic  treafuries,  where  they  hoard  and  hide  them,  and  have  their  houfes 
circularly  enclofed,  where,  as  in  nefrs  altogether  peculiar,  they  fquander 
every  thing  profufely,  together  with  their  wives  and  fuch  others  as  they 
fancy.  Mo  ft  true,  laid  he.  And  will  they  not  likewife  be  {paring  of  their 
fubftance,  as  valuing  it  highly,  and  acquiring  it  not  in  an  open  manner, 
but  love  to  fquander  the  fubftance  of  others,  through  their  diffolutenefs, 
and  fecretly  indulging  their  pleafuresr  They  will  likewife  fly  from  the 
law,  as  children  from  their  father,  who  have  been  educated  not  by  per- 
fnafion  but  by  force,  having  neglefted  the  true  mufe,  which  is  accompa¬ 
nied  with  reafon  and  philofophy,  and  honoured  gymnaftic  more  than 
mufic.  Y ou  defcribe  entirely,  faid  he,  a  mixed  republic,  compounded  of 
good  and  ill.  It  is  indeed  mixed,  faid  I.  One  thing  is  moft  remarkable 
in  it,  from  the  prevalence  of  the  irafeible  temper,  contention,  and  ambi¬ 
tion.  Exceedingly,  faid  he.  Does  not  then,  laid  I,  this  republic  arife  in 
this  manner  ?  And  is  it  not  of  fuch  a  kind  as  this,  as  far  as  the  form  of  a 
republic  can  be  defcribed  in  words  where  there  is  not  perfect  accuracy;  as 
it  fufftces  us  to  contemplate  in  defcription  likewife  the  moft  juft  and  the 
moft  unjuft  man  ;  and  it  were  a  work  of  prodigious  length  to  difcufs  all 
republics,  and  all  the  various  manners  of  men,  without  omitting  any 
thing  ?  Very  right,  faid  he.  What  now  will  the  man  be  who  correfponds 
to  this  republic  ?  how  fhall  be  be  formed,  and  of  what  kind  ?  I  think,  faid 
Adimantus,  he  will  be  fomewhat  like  Glauco  here,  at  leaft  in  a  love  of 
contention.  Perhaps,  faid  I,  as  to  this  particular.  But  in  other  refpedts 
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he  does  not  feem  to  me  to  have  a  natural  refemblancs  of  him.  In  what  ? 
He  muff  neceffarily,  laid  I,  be  more  arrogant,  and  unapt  to  mu  tic,  but 
fond  of  it :  and  fond  of  hearing,  but  by  no  means  a  rhetorician:  and  fuch 
an  one  will  be  rough  towards  certain  (laves,  without  defpifing  them,  as  he 
does  who  is  fufficiently  educated.  lie  will  be  mild  towards  fuch  as  are 
free,  and  extremely  fubmiffive  to  governors  ;  a  lover  of  dominion,  and  a 
lover  of  honour,  not  thinking  it  proper  to  govern  by  eloquence,  nor  any 
thing  of  the  kind,  but  by  political  management  and  military  performances, 
being  a  lover  of  gymnaftic  and  hunting.  This  indeed,  faid  he,  is  the 
temper  of  that  republic.  And  (hall  not  fuch  an  one,  (aid  I,  defpife  money, 
whiid  he  is  young?  But  the  older  he  grows,  the  more  he  will  always  value 
it,  becaufe  he  partakes  of  the  covetous  genius,  and  is  not  (nice rely  affected 
towards  virtue,  becaufe  deditute  of  the  bed  guardian.  Of  what  guardian: 
faid  Adimantus.  Reafon,  faid  I,  accompanied  with  mufic,  which  being 
the  only  inbred  prefervative  of  virtue,  dwells  with  the  pofTedbr  through 
the  whole  of  life.  You  fay  well,  replied  he.  And  furely  at  lead  fuch 
a  timocratic  youth,  faid  I,  refembles  fuch  a  city.  Certainly.  And 
fuch  an  one,  faid  I,  is  formed  fomehow  in  this  manner.  He  happens 
fometimes  to  be  the  young  foil  of  a  worthy  father,  who  dwells  in  an  ill 
regulated  city,  and  who  (buns  honours  and  magidracies,  and  law-luits, 
and  all  fuch  public  bufinefs,  and  is  willing  to  live  negledted  in  obfeurity, 
that  he  may  have  no  trouble.  In  what  manner  then,  faid  he,  is  he 
formed?  When  fird  of  all,  faid  I,  he  hears  his  mother  venting  her  indig¬ 
nation,  becaufe  her  hufband  is  not  in  the  magidracy,  and  complaining  that 
fhe  is  on  this  account  negle&ed  among  other  women,  and  that  (he  obferves 
him  not  extremely  attentive  to  the  acquisition  of  wealth,  not  fighting  and 
reviling  privately  and  publicly  in  courts  of  judice  ;  but  behaving  on  all  the(e 
occafions  indolently,  and  perceiving  him  always  attentive  to  himfelf,  and 
treating  her  neither  with  extreme  refpedl  nor  contempt  ;  on  all  thefe 
accounts,  being  filled  with  indignation,  (he  tells  her  fon  that  his  father  is 
unmanly,  and  extremely  remifs,  and  fuch  other  things  as  wives  are 
wont  to  cant  over  concerning  fuch  hufbands.  They  are  very  many,  truly, 
faid  Adimantus,  and  very  much  in  their  fpirit.  And  you  know,  faid  I,  that 
the  domedics  like  wife  of  fuch  families,  fuch  of  them  as  appear  good-natured, 
fometimes  privately  fay  the  fame  things  to  the  fons  ;  and  if  they  lee  any  one 
either  owing  money  whom  the  father  does  not  fue  at  law,  or  in  any  other 
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way  doing  injuftice,  they  exhort  him  to  punifh  all  fuch  perfons  when  he 
comes  to  be  a  man,  and  Po  be  more  of  a  man  than  his  father.  And 
when  he  goes  abroad,  he  hears  other  fuch  like  things.  And  he  fees  that 
fuch  in  the  city  as  attend  to  their  own  affairs  are  called  fimple,  and  held  in 
little  efteem,  and  that  fuch  as  do  not  attend  to  their  affairs  are  both  honoured 
and  commended.  The  young  man  now  hearing  and  feeing  all  t-hefe 
things,  and  then  again  hearing  the  fpeeches  of  his  father,  and  obferving 
his  purfuits  in  a  near  view,  in  comparifon  with  thofe  of  others ;  being 
drawn  by  both  the fe,  his  father  watering  and  increafmg  the  rational  part  in 
his  foul,  and  thefe  others  the  concupifcible  and  irafcible  ;  and  being  natu¬ 
rally  no  bad  man,  but  fpoiled  by  the  bad  converfations  of  others,  he  is 
brought  to  a  mean  between  the  two,  and  delivers  up  the  government 
within  himfelf  ter  a  middle  power,  that  which  is  fond  of  contention  and 
irafcible,  and  fo  he  becomes  a  haughty  and  ambitious  man.  You  feem, 
faid  he,  to  have  accurately  explained  the  formation  of  fuch  an  one.  We 
have  now  then,  faid  I,  the  fecond  republic  and  the  fecond  man.  We  have, 
faid  he.  Shall  we  not  after  this  fay  with  iEfchylus? 

w  With  different  cities  diff’rent  men  accordd* 

Or,  rather,  according  to  our  plan,  fhall  we  firfb  effablifh  the  cities  f  By 
all  means  fo,  replied  he.  It  would  be  an  Oligarchy  then,  I  think,  which 
ficceeds  this  republic.  But  what  conffitution,  faid  he,  is  it  you  call  an 
Oligarchy  r  That  republic,  faid  I,  which  is  founded  on  men’s  valuations, 
in  which  the  rich  bear  rule,  and  the  poor  have  no  (hare  in  the  govern¬ 
ment.  I  underffand,  faid  he.  Muff  we  not  relate,  iirfr,  how  the  change 
is  made  from  a  Timocracv  to  an  Oligarchy  ?  We  muff.  And  furely  at 
leafl  how  this  change  is  made,  faid  I,  is  manifefl  even  to  the  blind.  How  ? 
That  treafury,  faid  I,  which  every  one  has  filled  with  gold  deftroys  fuch  a 
republic  ;  for,  fir  ft  of  all,  they  fad  out  for  tnemfelves  methods  of  expenfe, 
and  to  this  purpofe  ftrain  the  laws,  both  they  and  their  wives  difobeying 
them.  That  is  likely,  laid  he.  And  afterwards,  I  think,  one  obferving 
another,  and  corning  to  rival  one  another,  the  multitude  of  them  are  ren¬ 
dered  of  this  kind.  It  is  likely.  And  from  hence  then,  faid  1,  pro¬ 
ceeding  Bill  to  a  greater  defire  of  acquiring  wealth,  the  more  honour¬ 
able  they  account  this  to  be,  the  more  will  virtue  be  thought  difhonour- 
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able  :  or  is  not  virtue  fo  different  from  wealth,  that,  if  each  of  them  be 
placed  in  the  oppofite  arm  of  a  balance,  they  always  weigh  oppofite  to 
each  other  ?  Entirely  fo,  replied  he.  But  whilft  wealth  and  the  wealthy 
are  honoured  in  the  city,  both  virtue  and  the  good  muff  be  more  difho- 
noured.  It  is  plain.  And  what  is  honoured  is  always  purfued,  and  what  is 
difhonoured  is  neglected.  Juft  fo.  Inftead  then  of  contentious  and  am¬ 
bitious  men,  they  will  at  laft  become  lovers  of  gain  and  of  wealth :  and 
they  will  praife  and  admire  the  rich,,  and  bring  them  into  the  magiftracy, 
but  the  poor  man  they  will  defpife.  Certainly.  And  do'  they  not  then 
make  laws,  marking  out  the  boundary  of  the  Oligarchic  conftitution,  and 
regulating  the  quantity  of  Oligarchic  power  according  to  the  quantity  of 
wealth,  more  to  the  more  wealthy,  and  lefs  to  the  lefs,  intimating  that  he 
who  has  not  the  valuation  fettled  by  law  is  to  have  no  fhare  in  the 
government  ?  And  do  they  not  tranfaft  thefe  things  violently,  by  force 
of  arms,  or  eftablifh  fuch  a  republic  after  they  have  previoufly  terrified 
them?  Is  it  not  thus?  Thus  indeed.  This  then  in  fhort  is  the  conftitu- 
tion.  It  is,  replied  he-  But  what  now  is  the  nature  of  the  republic, 
and  what  are  the  faults  we  afcribed  to  it  ?  Firffc  of  all,  faid  I,  this  very 
thing,  the  conftitution  itfelf,.  what  think  you  of  this  ?  For  confider,  if  a 
man  fhould  in  this  manner  appoint  pilots  of  fhips,  according  to  their 
valuations,  but  never  inf r lift  one  with  a  poor  man',  though  better  f k i lied 
in  piloting,  what  would  be  the  confequence  ?  They  would,,  faid  he,  make 
very  bad  navigation.  And  is  it  not  in  the  fame  manner  with  reference  to 
any  other  thing,  or  any  government  whatever  ?  I  think  fo.  Is  it  fo  in 
all  cafes  but  in  a  city  ?  faid  I,  or  is  it  fo  with  reference  to  a  city  like  wife  b 
There  moft  efpecially,.  faid  he,,  in  as  much  as  it  is  the  moft  difficult,  and 
the  greateft  government.  Oligarchy  then  would  feem  to  have  this,  which 
is  fo  great  a  fault.  It  appears  fo.  But  what  ?  Is  this  fault  any  thing 
lefs  ?  What  ?  That  fuch  a  city  is  not  one,  but  of  neceftity  two  ;  one 
confifting  of  the  poor,  and  the  other  of  the  rich,  dwelling  in  one  place, 
and  always  plotting  againft  one  another.  By  Jupiter,  laid  he,  it  is  in  no 
refped  lefs.  But  furely  neither  is  this  a  handlome  thing,,  to  be  incapable 
to  wage  any  war,  becaufe  of  the  neceftity  they  are  under,  either  of  em¬ 
ploying  the  armed  multitude,  and  of  dreading  them  more  than  the  enemy 
themfelvesi  or  not  employing  them,  to  appear  in  battle.  itfelf  truly.  Oli¬ 
garchic, 
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garchic,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  be  unwilling  to  advance  money  for  the 
public  fervice,  through  a  natural  difpofition  of  oovetoufnefs.  This  is  not 
handfome.  But  what  ?  with  reference  to  what  we  long  ago  condemned, 
the  engaging  in  a  multiplicity  of  different  things,  the  fame  perfons,  at  the 
fame  time,  attending  in  fuch  a  republic  to  agriculture,  lucrative  employ¬ 
ments,  and  military  affairs,  does  this  appear  to  be  right  ?  Not  in  any 
degree.  But  fee  now  whether  this  form  of  republic  be  the  firft  which 
introduces  this  greateft  of  all  evils.  What  is  that  ?  That  one  fhall  be  allowed 
to  difpofe  of  the  whole  of  his  effedls,  and  another  to  purchafe  them  from 
him,  and  the  feller  be  allowed  to  dwell  in  the  city,  whilft  he  belongs  to 
no  one  clafs  in  the  city,  and  is  neither  called  a  maker  of  money,  nor  me¬ 
chanic,  nor  horfe-man,  nor  foot-foidier,  but  poor  and  deftitute.  It  is  the 
f  rft,  laid  he.  But  yet  fuch  an  one  (hall  not  be  prohibited  in  Oligarchic 
governments  ;  for  otherwife  fome  of  them  would  not  be  over-rich,  and 
others  altogether  poor.  Right.  But  conlider  this  likewife.  When  fuch 
a  rich  man  as  this  is  fpends  of  his  fubftance,  was  it  of  any  more  advan¬ 
tage  to  the  city  with  reference  to  the  purpofes  we  now  mentioned  ?  or  did 
he  appear  to  be  indeed  one  of  the  magiftrates,  but  was  in  truth  neither 
magiftrate  of  the  city,  nor  fervant  to  it,  but  a  wafer  of  fubftance  ?  So 
he  appeared,  replied  he.  He  was  nothing  but  a  wafter.  Are  you  willing 
then,  laid  I,  that  we  fay  of  him,  that  as  when  a  drone  is  in  a  bee-hive,  it 
is  the  difeafe  of  the  fwarm ;  in  like  manner  fuch  an  one,  when  a  drone  in 
his  houfe,  is  the  difeafe  of  the  city  ?  Entirely  fo,  Socrates,  replied  he. 
And  has  not  God,  Adimantus,  made  all  the  winged  drones  without  any 
fting  ;  but  thefe  with  feet,  fome  of  them  without  ftings,  and  fome  of 
them  with  dreadful  ftings  ?  And  of  fhofe  who  are  without  ftings,  are 
they  who  continue  poor  to  old  age  ;  and  of  tnofe  who  have  ftings,  are  all 
thefe  who  are  called  milchievous.  Moft  true,  faid  he.  It  is  plain  then, 
faid  I,  that  in  a  city  v/here  you  obferve  there  are  poor,  there  are  fome- 
wffere  in  that  place  concealed  thieves  and  purfe-cutters,  and  facrile- 
gious  perfons,  and  workers  of  all  other  fuch  evils.  It  is  plain,  faid  he. 
What  then  ?  Do  not  you  perceive  poor  people  in  cities  under  Oligarchic 
government  ?  They  are  almoft  all'  fo,  faid  he,  except  the  governors. 
And  do  we  not  think,  faid  I,  that  there  are  many  milchievous  per¬ 
fons  in  them  with  ftings,  whom  the  magiftracv  by  diligence  and  by 
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force  reftrains  ?  We  think  fo  indeed,  faid  he.  And  fhall  we  not  fay,  that 
through  want  of  education,  through  bad  nurture,  and  a  corrupt  confti- 
tution  of  ftate,  fuch  fort  of  perfons  are  there  produced  ?  We  fliall  fay  fo. 
Is  not  then  the  city  which  is  under  Oligarchy  of  fuch  a  kind  as  this,  and 
hath  it  not  fuch  evils  as  thefe,  and  probably  more  too?  It  is  nearly  fo,  faid 
he.  We  have  now  finifhed,  faid  I,  this  republic  likewife,  which  they  call 
Oligarchy,  having  its  governors  according  to  valuation.  And  let  us  now 
confider  the  man  who  refembles  it,  in  what  manner  he  arifes,  and  what 
fort  of  man  he  is.  By  all  means,  faid  he.  And  is  not  the  change  from, 
the  Timocratic  to  the  Oligarchic  chiefly  in  this  manner  ?  How  ?  When 
fuch  a  one  has  a  fon,  flrffc  of  all,  he  both  emulates  his  father,  and  follows 
hisfteps;  afterwards  he  fees  him,  on  a  fudden,  dafhed  on  the  city,  as  on  a 
rock,  and  wafting  both  his  fubftance  and  himfelf,  either  in  the  office  of  a 
general,  or  fome  other  principal  magiftracy  ;  then  falling  into  courts  of 
juftice,  deftroyed  by  fycophants,  and  either  put  to  death,  or  ft  ripped  of  his 
dignities,  difgraced,  and  lofing  all  his  fubftance.  It  is  likely,  faid  he. 
When  he  has  feen  and  fuffered  thofe  things,  friend,  and  has  loft  his  fub¬ 
ftance,  he  inftantly  in  a  terror  pufhes  headlong  from  the  throne  of  his  foul 
that  ambitious  and  animated  difpofition,  and,  being  humbled  by  his  poverty, 
turns  his  attention  to  gain,  lives  meanly  and  fparingly,  and,  applying  to 
work,  collects  wealth*  Or  do  you  not  think  that  fuch  a  man  will  then  ieat 
in  that  throne  the  covetous  and  avaricious  difpofition,  and  make  it  a  mighty 
king  within  himfelf,  begirt  with  tiaras1,  and  bracelets,  and  feeptres  ?  I 
think  fo,  faid  he.  But  he,  I  imagine,  having  placed  both  the  rational  and 
the  ambitious  difpofition  low  on  the  ground  on  either  fide,  and  having 
enflaved  them  under  it,  the  one  he  allows  to  reafon  on  nothing,  nor  ever 
to  inquire,  but  in  what  way  Idler  fubftance  fliall  be  made  greater  ;  and 
the  other  again  he  permits  to  admire  and  honour  nothing  but  riches  and 
the  rich,  and  to  receive  honour  on  no  other  account  but  the  acquifttion  of 
money,  or  whatever  contributes  towards  it.  There  is  no  other  change, 
faid  he,  of  an  ambitious  youth  to  a  covetous  one  fo  fudden  and  fo  powerful 

1  The  tiara,  fays  the  Greek  Scholiaft  on  this  place,  is  that  which  is  called  kurbjfia.  It  i  ;  an 
ornament  for  the  head,  which  the  Perlian  kings  alone  wore  in  an  upright,  but  the  commanders 
of  the  army  in  an  inclined  pofition.  Some  alfo  call  it  kilaris ,  as  Theophraftus  in  his  rreatife 
concerning  the  kingdom  of  the  Cyprians. 
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as  this.  Is  not  this,  then,  faid  I,  the  Oligarchic  mail  ?  And  the  change 
into  fuch  an  one  is  from  a  man  refembling  that  republic  from  which  the 
Oligarchic  republic  arifes.  Let  us  conlider,  now,  if  he  any  way  refembles 
it.  Let  us  conlider.  Does  he  not,  in  the  RrR  place,  refemble  it  in  valu¬ 
ing  money  above  all  things  ?  Why  does  he  not  ?  And  furely  at  lead;  in 
being  fparing  and  laborious,  fatisfying  only  his  necelfary  defires,  and  not 
allowing  of  any  other  expenfes,  but  fubduing  the  other  defires  as  foolifh. 
Certainly.  And  being,  faid  I,  an  emaciated  man,  and  making  gain  of 
every  thing,  a  man  intent  on  hoarding,  fuch  as  the  multitude  extols — will 
not  this  be  the  man  who  refembles  fuch  a  republic  ?  It  appears  lo  to  me, 
replied  he.  Riches  then  mu  ft  be  moft  valued  both  by  the  city  and  by 
fuch  a  man.  For  I  do  not  think,  faid  I,  that  fuch  a  man  has  attended  to 
education.  I  do  not  think  he  has,  faid  he  ;  for  he  would  not  have  taken  a 
blind  one  1  to  be  the  leader  of  his  life.  But  further  ftill,  confider  this 
attentively,  faid  I,  Shall  we  not  fay  that  there  are  in  him,  from  the  want  of 
education,  the  defires  of  the  drone,  feme  of  them  beggarly,  and  fome  of 
them  mifehievous,  forcibly  kept  in  by  fome  other  purfuit  ?  Entirely  fo, 
laid  he.  Do  you  know  then,  faid  I,  where  you  will  beR  obferve  their 
wickednefs  ?  Where  ?  laid  he.  In  their  tutelages  of  orphans,  or  in  what¬ 
ever  elfe  of  this  kind  comes  in  their  way,  where  they  have  it  much  in 
their  power  to  do  injuRice.  True.  And  is  not  this  now  manifeR,  that  in 
every  other  commerce  of  life,  wherever  fuch  an  one  a£ts  fo  as  to  be  ap¬ 
proved,  appearing  to  be  juR,  and,  by  a  certain  moderate  behaviour, 
reRrains  the  other  wrong  defires  within  him,  he  does  fo,  not  from  any 
perlualion  3  that  it  is  not  better  to  indulge  them,  nor  from  fober  reafon, 
but  from  neceffity  and  fear,  trembling  for  the  reR  of  his  fubRance.  En¬ 
tirely  fo,  faid  he.  And  truly,  faid  I,  friend,  you  fhall  find  in  moR  of  them 
jdefires  partaking  of  the  nature  of  the  drone,  where  there  is  occafion  to 
fpend  the  property  of  others.  Very  much  fo,  laid  he.  Such  a  one  as  this, 
then,  will  not  be  without  fedition  within  himfelf ;  nor  be  one,  but  a  kind 
of  double  man  $  he  will,  however,  have  for  the  moR  part  defires  governing 
other  defires,  the  better  governing  the  worfe.  It  is  fo.  And  on  thefe 

1  Viz.  wealth. 

*  Viz.  as  the  Greek  Scholiaft  well  obferves,  not  perfuading  himfelf,  nor  giving  2n  orderly 
mc£ioii,to  the  parts  of  his  foul,  and  ftudying  virtue  on  account  of  that  which  is  more  excellent. 
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accounts  fuch  a  one,  as  I  imagine,  will  be  more  decent  than  many  others, 
but  the  true  virtue  of  a  harmonized  and  confident  foul  would  far  elcape 
him.  It  appears  fo  to  me.  And  the  parfimonious  man  will,  in  private 
life,  be  but  a  poor  rival  for  any  victory,  or  in  any  conted  of  the  honour¬ 
able  kind.  And  being  unwilling,  for  the  fake  of  good  reputation,  or  for 
any  fuch  contefis,  to  fpend  his  fubdance,  being  afraid  to  waken  up  ex- 
penfive  defires,  or  any  alliance  or  conted  of  this  kind,  fighting  with  a 
fmall  part  of  his  forces  in  an  Oligarchic  manner,  he  is  generally  defeated, 
and  increafes  his  wealth.  Very  true,  faid  he.  Do  we  then  yet  hefitate, 
faid  I,  to  rank  the  covetous  and  parfimonious-  man  as  mod  of  all 
refembling  the  city  under  Oligarchic  government  ?  By  no  means,  faid  he. 
Democracy  now,  as  feems,  is  next  to  be  confidered,  in  what  manner  it 
arifes,  and  what  kind  of  man  it  produces  when  arifen  ;  that,  underdand- 
ing  the  nature  of  fuch  a  man,  we  may  bring  him  to  a  trial.  We  fhall 
in  this  method,  faid  he,  proceed  confidently  with  ourfelves.  Is  not,  faid 
I,  the  change  from  Oligarchy  to  Democracy  produced  in  fome  fuch  way 
as  this,  through  the  infatiable  defire  of  the  propofed  good,  viz.  the  defire 
of  becoming  as  rich  as  poffible  ?  How  ?  As  thofe  who  are  its  governors 
govern  on  account  of  their  pofifeffing  great  riches,  they  will  be  unwilling, 

I  think,  to  reflrain  by  law  fuch  of  the  youth  as  are  diffolute  from  having 
the  liberty  of  fquandering  and  wafting  their  fubdance  ;  that  fo,  by  pur- 
chafing  the  fubdance  of  fuch  perfons,  and  lending  them  on  ufury,  they 
may  dill  become  both  richer,  and  be  held  in  greater  honour.  They  will 
be  more  unwilling  than  any  other.  And  is  not  this  already  manifed  in  the 
city,  that  it  is  impoflible  for  the  citizens  to  edeem  riches,  and  at  the 
fame  time  fufficiently  poflfefs  temperance,  but  either  the  one  or  the  other 
mud  of  neceffity  be  neglecled  ?  It  is  abundantly  plain,  faid  he.  But 
whild  in  Oligarchies  they  negledl  education,  and  differ  the  youth  to  grow 
licentious,  they  are  fometimes  under  a  neceffity  of  becoming  poor,  and 
thefe  fuch  as  are  of  no  ungenerous  difpofition.  Very  much  fo.  And 
theie,  I  imagine,  fit  in  the  city,  fitted  both  with  dings  and  with  armour, 
fome  of  them  in  debt,  others  in  contempt,  others  in  both,  hating  and 
confpiring  againd  thofe  who  poffefs  their  lubdance,  and  others  likewife, 
being  defirous  of  a  change.  Thefe  things  are  fo.  But  the  monev-catchers 
dill  brooding  over  it,  and  not  feeming  to  obferve  thefe  ;  wherev  er  they 
vol.  i.  3  f  fee 
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fee  any  of  the  reft  giving  way,  they  wound  them  by  throwing  money 
into  their  hands,  and,  drawing  to  themfelves  exorbitant  ufury,  fill  the  city 
with  drones,  and  the  poor.  How  is  it  poffible  they  fhould  not  ?  faid  he. 
Nor  yet,  faid  I,  when  fo  great  an  evil  is  burning  in  the  city,  are  they 
willing  to  extinguilh  it,  not  even  by  that  method,  retraining  any  one 
from  Ipending  his  fubftance  at  pleafure  ;  nor  yet  to  take  that  method,  by 
which,  according  to  the  fecond  law,  fuch  diforder  might  be  removed. 
According  to  w  hich  ?  According  to  that,  which  after  the  other  is  fecon- 
dary,  obliging  the  citizens  to  pay  attention  to  virtue  ;  for,  if  one  fhould 
enjoin  them  to  traffic  much  in  the  way  of  voluntary  commerce,  and  upon 
their  own  hazard,  they  would  in  a  lefs  fhameful  way  make  money  in  the 
city,  and  likewife  lefs  of  thofe  evils  we  have  now  mentioned  would  arife 
in  it.  Much  lefs,  faid  he.  But  at  prefent,  faid  I,  by  means  of  all  thefe 
things,  the  governors  render  the  governed  of  this  kind.  And  do  they 
not  render  both  themfelves  and  all  belonging  to  them,  and  the  youth 
likewife,  luxurious  and  idle  with  refpedt  to  all  the  exercifes  of  body  and 
of  mind,  and  effeminate  in  bearing  both  pleafures  and  pains,  and  likewife 
indolent  ?  What  elfe  ?  As  to  themfelves,  they  neglebl  every  thing 
but  the  acquifition  of  wealth,  and  pay  no  more  attention  to  virtue  than 
the  poor  do.  They  do  not  indeed.  After  they  are  trained  up  in  this 
manner,  when  thefe  governors  and  their  fubje&s  meet  together  either  on 
the  road  in  their  journeying,  or  in  any  other  meetings,  either  at  public 
fpeblacles  *,  or  military  marches,  either  when  fcllow-failprs  or  fellow- 
foldiers,  or  when  they  fee  one  another  in  common  dangers,  by  no  means 
are  the  poor  in  thefe  cafes  contemned  by  the  rich  ;  but  very  often  a  robuft 
fellow  poor  and  fun-burnt,  when  he  has  his  rank  in  battle  befide  a  rich 
man  bred  up  in  the  (hade,  and  fwoln  with  a  great  deal  of  adventitious 
fleffi,  and  fees  him  panting  for  breath  and  in  agony,  do  not  you  imagine 
that  he  thinks  it  is  through  their  own  fault  that  fuch  fellows  grow  rich, 
and  that  they  fay  to  one  another,  when  they  meet  in  private,  that  our 
rich  men  are  good  for  nothing  at  all  ?  1  know  very  well,  faid  he, 

1  Ey  public  fpeftacles  here,  Plato  means  folemn  fellivals,  which,  as  the  Greek  ScholiaO:  on 
this  place  informs  us,  were  called  fpeftacles ,  from  the  concourfe  of  thofe  that  came  to  behold  the 
celebration  of  them.  For  the  tranfadlions  on  thefe  occaiions  were  entirely  different  from  thofe 
at  any  other  period  of  life. 
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that  they  do  fo.  For,  as  a  difeafed  body  needs  but  the  fnallefl  (hock 
from  without  to  render  it  fickly,  and  fometimes  without  any  im- 
preffion  from  without  is  in  fedition  with  itfelf,  will  not  in  like 
manner  a  city  refembling  it  in  thefe  things,  on  the  fmallef  occafion 
from  without,  when  either  the  one  party  forms  an  alliance  with  the 
Oligarchic,  or  the  other  with  the  Democratic,  be  fickly,  and  light  with  it- 
itfelf,  and,  fometimes  without  thefe  things  from  abroad,  be  in  fedition  ? 
And  extremely  fo.  A  Democracy  then,  I  think,  ariies  when  the  poor 
prevailing  over  the  rich  kill  fome,  and  banilh  others,  and  lhare  the  places 
in  the  republic,  and  the  magifracies  equally  among  the  remainder,  and  for 
the  mod:  part  the  magifracies  are  difpofed  in  it  by  lot.  This  truly,  laid 
he,  is  the  efablifhment  of  a  Democracy,  whether  it  arile  by  force  of  arms, 
or  from  others  withdrawing  themfelves  through  fear.  In  what  manner 
now,  faid  I,  do  thefe  live,  and  what  fort  of  a  republic  is  this?  for  it  is  plain 
that  a  man  of  this  kind  will  appear  lome  Democratic  man.  It  is  plain, 
faid  he.  Is  not  then  the  city,  in  the  fir  ft  place,  full  of  all  freedom  of  adion, 
and  of  fpeech,  and  of  liberty,  to  do  in  it  what  any  one  inclines  ?  So  truly 
it  is  faid  at  leaf,  replied  he.  And  wherever  there  is  liberty,  it  is  plain  that 
every  one  will  regulate  his  own  method  of  life  in  whatever  way  he  pleafes. 
It  is  plain.  And  I  think  that  in  luch  a  republic  mof  efpecially  there 
would  arife  men  of  all  kinds.  How  can  it  be  otherwife?  This,  laid  I, 
feems  to  be  the  finef  of  all  republics.  As  a  variegated  robe  diverfified  with 
all  kinds  of  flowers,  fo  this  republic,  variegated  with  all  forts  of  manners, 
appears  the  finef.  What  elfe  ?  faid  he.  And  it  is  likely,  faid  I,  that  the 
multitude  judge  this  republic  to  be  the  bef,  like  children  and  women 
gazing  at  variegated  things.  Very  likely,  faid  he.  And  it  is  very  proper 
at  leaf,  O  blefled  man  !  faid  I,  to  fearch  for  a  republic  in  fuch  a  fate  as 
this.  How  now  ?  Recaufe  it  contains  all  kinds  of  republics  on  account  of 
liberty;  and  it  appears  necefiary  for  any  one  who  wants  to  confitute  a 
city,  as  we  do  at  prefent,  to  come  to  a  Democratic  city,  as  to  a  general 
fair  of  republics,  and  choofe  that  form  which  he  fancies.  It  is  likelv  in¬ 
deed,  faid  he,  he  would  not  be  in  want  of  models.  But  what  now,  faid  J, 
is  not  this  a  divine  and  fweet  manner  of  life  for  the  prefent:  To  be  under 
no  neceffity  in  fuch  a  city  to  govern,  not  though  you  were  able  to  govern, 
nor  yet  to  be  fubjedt  unlefs  you  incline,  nor  to  be  engaged  in  v  ar  when 
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others  are,  nor  to  live  in  peace  when  others  do  fo  unlefs  you  be  defirous  of 
peace  ;  and  though  there  be  a  law  retraining  you  from  governing  or  ad- 
miniftering  juft  ice,  to  govern  neverthelefs,  and  adminifter  juftice,  if  you 
incline?  It  is  likely,  faid  he;  it  is  pleafant  for  theprefent  at  leaf:.  But 
what  now,  is  not  the  meeknefs  of  fome  of  thofe  who  are  condemned  very 
curious?  Or  have  you  not  as  yet  obferved,  in  fuch  a  republic,  men  con¬ 
demned  to  death  or  banifhment,  yet  neverthelefs  continuing  till,  and  walk¬ 
ing  up  and  down  openly  ;  and  as  if  no  one  attended  to  or  obferved  him, 
the  condemned  man  returns  like  a  hero  ?  I  have  obferved  very  many,  faid 
he.  But  is  not  this  indulgence  of  the  city  very  generous,  not  to  mention 
the  fmall  regard,  and  even  contempt,  it  flows  for  all  thofe  things  we  cele¬ 
brated  fo  much  when  we  fettled  our  city,  as  that  unlefs  a  man  had  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  genius,  he  never  would  become  a  good  man,  unlefs  when  a  child 
he  were  inftantly  educated  in  things  handforne,  and  fhould  diligently  apply 
to  all  thefe  things  :  how  magnanimoufly  does  it  defpife  all  thefe  things, 
and  not  regard  from  what  kind  of  purfuits  a  man  comes  to  ad  in  political 
affairs,  but  honours  him  if  he  only  lays  he  is  well  affecled  towards  the  mul¬ 
titude  ?  This  contempt,  faid  he,  is  very  generous  indeed.  Thefe  now,  faid 
J,  and  fuch  things  as  are  akin  to  thefe,  are  to  be  found  in  a  Democracy ; 
and  it  will  be,  as  it  appears,  a  pleafant  fort  of  republic,  anarchical,  and 
variegated,  diftributing  a  certain  equality  to  all  alike  without  diftindtion. 
What  you  fay,  replied  he,  is  perfedly  manifeft.  Confider  now,  faid  I, 
what  kind  of  man  fuch  an  one  is  in  private;  or,  firft,  mud  we  not  confider, 
as  we  did  with  refped  to  the  republic,  in  what  manner  he  arifes  ?  Yes,  faid 
he.  And  does  he  not  in  this  manner  arife,  viz.  from  that  parfimonious 
one,  who  was  under  the  Oligarchy  as  a  fon,  I  think,  trained  up  by  his 
father  in  his  manners?  Why  not?  Such  a  one  by  force  governs  his  own 
pleafures,  thofe  of  them  which  are  expenlive,  and  tend  not  to  the  acquifition 
of  w7ealth,  and  which  are  called  unnecelfary.  It  is  plain,  faid  he.  Are 
you  willing  then,  faid  I,  that  we  may  not  reafon  in  the  dark,  fir  ft  to  deter¬ 
mine  what  defires  are  necelfary,  and  what  are  not  ?  I  am  willing,  faid  he. 
May  not  fuch  be  juftly  called  necelfary,  which  we  are  not  able  to  remove,  and 
fuch  as  when  gratified  are  of  advantage  to  us?  For  both  thefe  kinds  our 
nature  is  under  a  nece fifty  to  purfue  ;  is  it  not  ?  Very  ftrongly.  This  then 
we  fhall  juftly  fay  makes  the  necelfary  part  in  our  defires.  Juftly.  But 
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what  now  ?  Such  defires  as  a  man  may  banifh.  if  he  iludy  it  from  his  youth, 
and  fuch  as  whilft  they  remain  do  no  good,  if  we  fay  of  thefe  that  they  are- 
not  necefifary,  fhall  we  not  fay  right  ?  Right  indeed.  Let  us  fcledt  a 
paradigm  of  each  of  them,  that  we  may  underftand  by  an  example  what 
they  are.  It  is  proper.  Is  not  the  defire  of  eating,  fo  far  as  is  conducive 
to  health  and  a  good  habit  of  body  ;  and  the  defire  of  food  and  victuals,  of 
the  necelfary  kind  ?  I  think  fo.  The  defire  of  food  at  leafl  is  indeed 
necelfary  on  both  accounts,  as  meat  is  advantageous,  and  as  the  want  of  it 
muft  bring  life  to  an  end  altogether.  It  is.  And  the  defire  of  victuals 
is  likewife  necefifary,  if  it  anyhow  contribute  anything  towards  the  good 
habit  of  the  body.  Certainly.  But  what  ?  Such  defire  even  of  thefe 
things  as  goes  beyond  thefe  purpofes,  or  fuch  defire  as  refpedts  other  meats 
than  thefe,  and  yet  is  capable  of  being  curbed  in  youth,  and,  by  being  dis¬ 
ciplined,  to  be  removed  from  many  things,  and  which  is  hurtful  both  to 
the  body,  and  hurtful  to  the  foul  with  reference  to  her  attaining  wifdom 
and  temperance,  may  not  fuch  defire  be  rightly  called  unnecefifary  ?  Moft 
rightly,  indeed.  And  may  we  not  call  thefe  expenfive  likewife,  and  the 
others  frugal,  as  they  are  conducive  towards  the  adtions  of  life  ?  Why  not  ? 
In  the  fame  manner,  furely,  fihall  we  fay  of  venereal  defires,  and  the  others. 
In  the  fame  manner.  And  did  we  not,  by  him  whom  we  jufi:  now  denomi¬ 
nated  the  drone,  mean  one  who  was  full  of  fuch  defires  and  pleafures,  and  was 
governed  by  fuch  as  are  unnecefifary  ?  but  that  he  who  was  under  the 
necelfary  ones  was  the  parfimonious  and  Oligarchic  ?  Without  doubt. 
Let  us  again  mention,  faid  I,  how  the  Democratic  arifes  from  the  Oligar¬ 
chic  ;  and  to  me  he  appears  to  arife  in  great  meafure  thus.  How  ?  When 
a  young  man  nurtured,  as  we  now  mentioned,  without  proper  inftrudtion, 
and  in  a  parfimonious  manner,  comes  to  tafle  the  honey  of  the  drones,  and 
aflociates  with  thofe  vehement  and  terrible  creatures  who  are  able  to  pro¬ 
cure  all  forts  of  pleafures,  and  every  way  diverfified,  and  from  every  quar¬ 
ter  ; — thence  conceive  there  is  fomehow  the  beginning  of  a  change  in  him 
from  the  Oligarchic  to  the  Democratic.  There  is  great  necelfity  for  it, 
faid  he.  And  as  the  city  was  changed  by  the  affiflance  of  an  alliance  from 
without  with  one  party  of  it  with  which  it  was  akin,  will  not  the  youth 
be  changed  in  the  fame  manner,  by  the  affiflance  of  one  fpecies  of  defires 
from  without,  to  another  within  him  which  refembles  it,  and  is  allied  to 
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it  ?  By  all  means.  And  1  imagine  at  leaf!,  if  by  any  alliance  there  be 
given  counter-affillance  to  the  Oligarchic  party  within  him,  either  any 
how  by  his  father,  or  by  others  of  the  family,  both  admonifhing  and  up¬ 
braiding  him,  then  truly  arifes  fedition,  and  oppreffion,  and  a  fight  within 
him  with  himfelf.  Undoubtedly.  And  fometimes  indeed,  I  think,  the 
Democratic  party  yields  to  the  Oligarchic,  and  fome  of  the  defires  are 
deffroyed,  but  others  retire,  on  a  certain  modefty  being  ingenerated  in  the 
foul  of  the  youth,  and  he  again  becomes  cultivated.  This  fometimes  takes 
place,  faid  he.  And  again,  I  conceive,  that  when  fome  defires  retire,  there 
are  others  allied  to  them  which  grow  up,  and,  through  inattention  to  the 
father’s  inftrudtion,  become  both  many  and  powerful.  This  is  ulually  the 
cafe,  faid  he.  And  do  they  not  draw  towards  intimacies  among  them- 
felves,  and,  meeting  privately  together,  generate  a  multitude  ?  What  elfe  ? 
And  at  length,  I  think,  they  feize  the  citadel  of  the  foul  of  the  youth, 
finding  it  evacuated  both  of  beautiful  difeiplines  and  purfuits,  and  of  true  rea- 
foning,  which  are  the  befr  guardians  and  prefervers  in  the  dianoetic  part  of 
men  beloved  of  the  Gods.  Very  much  fo,  faid  he.  And  then  indeed  falfe 
and  arrogant  reafonings  and  opinions,  rufhing  up  in  their  ftead,  poiTefs  the 
fame  place  in  fuch  a  one.  Vehemently  fo,  faid  he.  And  does  he  not 
now  again,  on  coming  among  thofe  Lotophagi  * ,  dwell  with  them  openly  ? 
And  if  any  afliftance  comes  from  his  friends  to  the  parfimonious  part  of  his 
foul,  thofe  arrogant  reafonings,  fhutting  the  gates  of  the  royal  wall  againfl 
it,  neither  give  entrance  to  this  alliance,  nor  to  the  ambaffadorial  admo¬ 
nitions  of  private  old  men  ;  but,  fighting  againfl  thefe,  hold  the  govern¬ 
ment  themfelves.  And  denominating  modefty  flupidity,  they  thrufl  it  out 
difgracefully  as  a  fugitive,  and  temperance  they  call  unmanlinefs,  and, 
abufing  it  moft  fhamefully,  expel  it.  Perfuading  themfelves  likewife  that 
moderation,  and  decent  expenfe,  are  no  other  than  ru.fticity  and  illiberality, 
they  banifh  them  from  their  territories,  with  many  other  and  unprofitable 
defires.  Vehemently  fo.  Having  emptied  and  purified  from  all  thefe 
defires  the  foul  that  is  detained  by  them,  and  is  initiated  in  the  great  my- 
fferies,  they  next  lead  in,  with  encomiums  and  applaufes,  infolence  and 
anarchy,  luxury  and  impudence,  fhining  with  a  great  retinue,  and  crowned. 

1  By  the  Lotophagi  we  rnuft  underftand,  fays  the  Greek  Scholiaft,  that  falfe  and  arrogant 
yeafons  and  opinions  are  allegorically  fignified. 
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And  infolence,  indeed,  they  denominate  education  ;  anarchy  they  call 
liberty  ;  luxury,  magnificence  ;  and  impudence,  manhood.  Is  it  not,  laid 
I,  fomehow  in  this  manner,  that  a  youth  changes  from  one  bred  up  with 
the  neceffary  defires  into  the  licentioufnefs  and  remiffnefs  of  the  unne- 
ceflary  and  unprofitable  pleafures?  And  very  plainly  fo,  replied  he.  And 
fuch  a  one,  I  think,  after  this  leads  his  life,  expending  his  fubfhnce,  his 
labour,  and  his  time,  no  more  on  the  neceflary  than  the  unneceflary  plea¬ 
fures:  and  if  he  be  fortunate,  and  not  exceffively  debauched,  when  he  is 
fomewhat  more  advanced  in  years,  and  when  the  great  crowd  of  defires  is 
over,  he  admits  a  part  of  thofe  which  were  expelled,  and  does  not  deliver 
himfelf  wholly  up  to  fuch  as  had  intruded,  but  regulates  his  pleafures  by 
a  fort  of  equality,  and  fo  lives  delivering  up  the  government  of  himfelf  to 
every  incidental  defire  as  it  may  happen,  till  it  be  fatisfied,  and  then  to 
another,  undervaluing  none  of  them,  but  indulging  them  all  alike.  En¬ 
tirely  fo.  And  fuch  a  one,  faid  I,  does  not  liften  to  true  reaforiing,  nor 
admit  it  into  the  citadel,  if  any  fhould  tell  him  that  there  are  fome  plea¬ 
fures  of  the  worthy  and  the  good  defires,  and  others  of  the  depraved, 
and  that  he  ought  to  purfue  and  honour  thofe,  but  to  chaflife  and  enflave 
thefe.  But,  in  all  thefe  cafes,  he  diflents,  and  fays  that  they  are  all  alike, 
arid  ought  to  be  held  in  equal  honour.  Whoever  is  thus  affefted,  faid  he, 
vehemently  acts  in  this  manner.  And  does  he  not  live,  faid  1,  from  day 
to  day,  gratifying  after  this  manner  every  incidental  defire,  fometimes 
indulging  himfelf  in  intoxication,  and  in  mufic,  fometimes  drinking  water, 
and  extenuating  himfelf  by  abftinence  ;  and  then  again  attending  to  the 
gymnic  exercifes?  Sometimes  too  he  is  quite  indolent  and  carelefs  about 
every  thing;  then  again  he  applies  as  it  were  to  philofophy  ;  many  times 
he  acls  the  part  of  a  politician,  and  in  a  delultory  manner  fays  and  does 
whatever  happens.  If  at  any  time  he  aftefls  to  imitate  any  of  the  military 
tribe,  thither  he  is  carried  ;  or  of  the  mercantile,  then  again  hither;  nor 
is  his  life  regulated  by  any  order,  or  any  neceffity,  but,  deeming  this  kind 
of  life  pleafant,  and  free,  and  blefled,  he  follows  it  throughout.  You 
have  entirely,  faid  he,  difcufled  the  life  of  one  who  places  all  laws  what¬ 
ever  on  a  level.  I  imagine  at  leaft,  faid  I,  that  he  is  multiform,  and  full 
ot  very  different  manners  ;  and  that,  like  the  city,  he  is  fine,  and  variegated, 
and  that  very  many  men  and  women  would  defire  to  imitate  his  life,  as  he 
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contains  in  himfelf  a  great  many  patterns  of  republics  and  of  manners.  He 
does,  faid  he.  What  now  ?  Shall  fuch  a  man  as  this  be  arranged  as  refem- 
bling  a  Democracy,  as  he  may  truly  be  called  Democratic  ?  Let  him  be  fo 
arranged,  faid  he.  But  it  yet  remains  that  we  difcufs,  faid  I,  the  mod  ex¬ 
cellent  republic,  and  the  mod;  excellent  man,  viz.  Tyranny,  and  the  Tyrant. 
It  does,  faid  he.  Come  then,  my  dear  companion  !  in  what  manner  does 
Tyranny  arife  ?  for  it  is  almod  plain  that  the  change  is  from  Democracy, 
It  is  plain.  Does  not  Tyranny  arife  in  the  fame  manner  from  Democracy, 
as  Democracy  does  from  Oligarchy  ?  How  ?  What  did  Oligarchy,  laid 
I,  propofe  as  its  good,  and  according  to  what  was  it  conflituted  ?  It  was 
with  a  view  to  become  extremely  rich,  was  it  not  ?  Yes.  An  infatiable 
delire  then  of  riches,  and  a  negledt  of  other  things,  through  attention  to 
the  acquifition  of  wealth,  dedroys  it.  True,  faid  he.  And  with  reference 
to  that  which  Democracy  denominates  good,  an  infatiable  third;  of  it  de- 
droys  it  likewife  ?  But  what  is  it  you  fay  it  denominates  good  ?  Liberty, 
faid  I.  For  this  you  are  told  is  mod  beautiful  in  a  city  which  is  under  a 
Democracy,  and  that  for  the  fake  of  liberty  any  one  who  is  naturally  free 
choofes  to  live  in  it  alone.  This  word  Liberty,  faid  he,  is  indeed  often 
mentioned.  Does  not  then,  faid  I,  as  I  was  going  to  fay,  the  infatiable 
defire  of  this,  and  the  negledt  of  other  things,  change  even  this  republic, 
and  prepare  it  to  dand  in  need  of  a  tyrant  ?  How  ?  faid  he.  When  a 
city,  faid  I,  is  under  a  Democracy,  and  is  thirding  after  liberty,  and 
happens  to  have  bad  cup-bearers  appointed  it,  and  becomes  intoxicated 
with  an  unmixed  draught  of  it  beyond  what  is  neceffary,  it  punifhes  even 
the  governors  if  they  will  not  be  entirely  tame,  and  afford  abundant  li¬ 
berty,  accufing  them  as  corrupted,  and  Oligarchic.  They  do  this,  faid  he. 
But  fuch  as  are  obedient  to  magidrates  they  abufe,  faid  I,  as  willing 
(laves,  and  good  for  nothing,  and,  both  in  private  and  in  public,  commend 
and  honour  magidrates  who  referable  fubjeds,  and  {objects  who  referable 
magidrates;  mud  they  not  therefore  neceffarily  in  fuch  a  city  arrive  at  the 
fummit  of  liberty?  How  is  it  poffible  they  Ihould  not  ?  And  mud  not  this 
inbred  anarchy,  my  friend,  defcend  into  private  families,  andin  the  end  reach 
even  the  brutes?  How,  faid  he,  do  we  affert  fuch  a  thing  as  this?  Jud  as 
if,  faid  I,  a  father  fhould  accuftom  himfelf  to  referable  a  child,  and  to  be 
afraid  of  his  fons,  and  the  foil  accudom  himfelf  to  referable  his  father,  and 
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neither  to  revere  nor  to  ftand  in  awe  of  Ms  parents,  that  fo  indeed  he  may 
be  free,  as  if  a  Granger  were  to  be  equalled  with  a  citizen,  and  a  citizen 
with  a  ft  ranger,  and,  in  like  manner,  a  foreigner.  It  is  juft  fo,  laid  he. 
Thefe  things,  faid  I,  and  other  little  things  of  a  like  nature  happen.  The 
teacher  in  fuch  a  city  fears  and  flatters  the  fcholars,  and  the  fcholars 
defpile  their  teachers  and  their  tutors  in  like  manner :  and  in  general 
the  youth  refemble  the  more  advanced  in  years,  and  contend  with  them 
both  in  words  and  deeds:  and  the  old  men,  fitting  down  with  the  young, 
are  full  of  merriment  and  pleafantry,  mimicking  the  youth,  that  they  may 
not  appear  to  be  morofe  and  defpotic.  It  is  entirely  fo,  replied  he.  But 
that  extreme  liberty  of  the  multitude,  faid  I,  how  great  it  is  in  fuch  a  city 
as  this,  when  the  men  and  women  Haves  are  no  lefs  free  than  thofe  who 
purchafe  them,  and  how  great  an  equality  and  liberty  the  wives  have  with 
their  hufbands,  and  hufbands  with  their  wives,  we  have  almoft  forgotten 
to  mention.  Shall  we  not  then,  according  to  zEfchylus,  faid  he,  fay 
whatever  now  comes  into  our  mouth  ?  By  all  means,  faid  I ;  and  accord¬ 
ingly  I  do  fpeak  thus  :  With  reference  even  to  brutes,  fuch  of  them  as  are 
under  the  care  of  men,  how  much  more  free  they  are  in  iuch  a  city,  he 
who  has  not  experienced  it  will  not  eafily  believe  :  for  indeed  even  the 
puppies,  according  to  the  proverb,  refemble  their  mift  relies;  and  the 
horfes  and  afles  are  accuftomed  to  go  freely  and  gracefully,  marching  up 
againft  any  one  they  meet  on  the  road,  unlefs  he  give  way  ;  and  many  other 
fuch  things  thus  happen  full  of  liberty.  You  tell  me,  laid  he,  my  dream; 
for  I  have  often  met  with  this  when  going  into  the  country.  But  do  you 
obferve,  faid  I,  what  is  the  fum  of  all  thefe  things  collected  together  ?  how 
delicate  it  makes  the  foul  of  the  citizens,  fo  that,  if  anv  one  bring  near  to 
them  any  thing  pertaining  to  flavery,  they  are  filled  with  indignation,  and 
cannot  endure  it.  And  do  you  know,  that  at  length  they  regard  not  even 
the  laws,  written  or  unwritten,  that  no  one  by  any  means  whatever  may 
become  their  matters  ?  I  know  it  well,  faid  he.  This  now,  friend,  faid  I, 
is  that  government  lo  beautiful  and  youthful,  whence  Tyranny  fprings,  as 
itappears  tome.  Youthful  truly,  replied  he;  but  what  follows  this?  The 
fame  thing,  laid  I,  which,  fpringing  up  as  a  dileafe  in  an  Oligarchy,  de- 
ftroyed  it ;  the  fame  anfing  here  in  a  greater  and  more  powerful  manner, 
through  its  licentioulnefs,  enflaves  the  Democracy:  and  in  reality,  the 
vol,  i.  doing 
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doing  any  thing  to  excefs  ufually  occafions  a  mighty  change  to  the  reverfe: 
for  thus  it  is  in  feafons,  in  vegetable  and  in  animal  bodies,  and  in  re¬ 
publics  as  much  as  in  any  thing.  It  is  probable,  faid  he.  And  exceffive 
liberty  feems  to  change  into  nothing  elfe  but  exceffive  flavery,  both  with 
a  private  perfon  and  a  city.  It  is  probable,  indeed.  It  is  probable  then, 
faid  I,  that  out  of  no  other  republic  is  Tyranny  conftituted  than  a  Demo¬ 
cracy  ;  out  of  the  moil  exceffive  liberty  I  conceive  the  greateft  and  mod: 
lavage  flavery.  It  is  reafonable,  faid  he,  to  think  fo.  But  this  I  think, 
faid  I,  was  not  what  you  was  alking ;  but  what  that  difeafe  is  which 
enflaves  Democracy,  refembling  that  which  deftroys  Oligarchy?  You  fay 
true,  replied  he.  That  then,  faid  I,  I  called  the  race  of  idle  and  profufe 
men,  one  part  of  which  was  more  brave,  and  were  leaders,  the  other  more 
cowardly,  and  followed.  And  we  compared  them  to  drones;  fome  to 
fuch  as  have  flings,  others  to  fuch  as  have  none.  And  rightly,  faid  he. 
Thefe  two  now,  faid  I,  fpringing  up  in  any  republic,  raife  diflurbance,  as 
phlegm  and  bile  in  a  natural  body.  And  it  behoves  a  wife  phyflcian  and 
law-giver  of  a  city,  no  lefs  than  a  wife  bee-mafler,  to  be  afraid  of  thefe,  at 
a  great  diftance  principally,  that  they  never  get  in;  but,  if  they  have  entered, 
that  they  be  in  the  Ipeediefl  manner  poffible  cut  off,  together  with  their 
very  cells.  Yes,  by  Jupiter,  faid  he,  by  all  means.  Let  us  take  it  then, 
faid  I,  in  this  manner,  that  we  may  fee  more  diftindlly  what  we  want.  In 
what  manner?  Let  us  divide  in  our  reafoning  a  Democratic  city  into 
three  parts,  as  it  really  is ;  for  one  fuch  fpecies  as  the  above  grows 
through  licentioufnefs  in  it  no  lefs  than  in  the  Oligarchic.  It  does  fo. 
But  it  is  much  more  fierce  at  leaft  in  this  than  in  that.  How?  In  an 
Oligarchy,  becaufe  it  is  not  in  places  of  honour,  but  is  debarred  from  the 
magifiracies,  it  is  unexercifed,  and  does  not  become  firong.  But  in  a 
Democracy  this,  excepting  a  few,  is  fomehow  the  prefiding  party,  and 
now  it  fays  and  does  the  moft  outrageous  things,  and  then  again  approach¬ 
ing  courts  of  juftice,  it  makes  a  humming  noife,  and  cannot  endure  any 
other  Lo  fpeak  different  from  it ;  fo  that  all  things,  fome  few  excepted,  in 
fuch  a  republic,  are  adminiftered  by  fuch  a  party.  Extremely  fo,  faid  he. 
Some  other  party  now,  fuch  as  this,  is  always  feparated  from  the  multi¬ 
tude.  Which  ?  Whilft  the  whole  are  fomehow  engaged  in  the  purfuit 
of  gain,  fuch  as  are  naturally  the  moft  temperate  become  for  the  moft 
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part  the  wealthieft.  It  is  likely.  And  hence,  I  think,  the  greateft  quan¬ 
tity  of  honey,  and  what  comes  with  the  greateft  eal'e,  is  prefled  out  of 
thefe  by  the  drones.  For  how,  faid  he,  can  any  one  prefs  out  of  thofe 
who  have  but  little?  Such  wealthy  people,  I  think,  are  called  the  pafture 
of  the  drones.  Nearly  fo,  replied  he.  And  the  people  will  be  a  fort  of 
third  fpecies,  fuch  of  them  as  mind  their  own  affairs,  and  meddle  not  with 
any  others,  who  have  not  much  fubftance,  but  yet  are  the  mod  numerous, 
and  the  mod  prevalent  in  a  Democracy,  whenever  it  is  fully  aflembled. 
It  is  fo;  but  this  it  will  not  wifh  to  do  often,  if  it  does  not  obtain  fome 
fhare  of  the  honey.  Does  it  not  always  obtain  a  fhare,  faid  I,  as  far  as 
their  leaders  are  able,  robbing  thofe  that  have  property,  and  giving  to  the 
people  that  they  may  have  the  mold  themfelves  ?  They  are  indeed,  faid 
he,  fharers  in  this  manner.  Thefe  then  who  are  thus  defpoiled  are 
obliged  to  defend  themfelves,  faying  and  doing  all  they  can  among  the 
people.  Why  not  ?  Others  then  give  them  occafion  to  form  deligns 
againft  the  people,  though  they  fhould  have  no  inclination  to  introduce  a 
change  of  government,  and  fo  they  are  Oligarchic.  Why  not?  But  at 
length,  after  they  fee  that  the  people,  not  of  their  own  accord,  but  being 
ignorant  and  impoled  on  by  thofe  flanderers,  attempt  to  injure  them, — do 
they  not  then  indeed,  whether  they  will  or  not,  become  truly  Oligarchic? 
yet  not  fpontaneoufly,  but  this  mifehief  likewife  is  generated  by  that  drone 
flinging  them.  Extremely  fo,  indeed.  And  fo  they  have  accufations, 
law-fuits,  and  contefts  one  with  another.  Very  much  fo.  And  are  not 
the  people  accuftomed  always  to  place  fome  one,  in  a  confpicuous  manner, 
over  themfelves,  and  to  cherifh  him,  and  greatly  increafe  his  power? 
They  are.  And  this,  faid  I,  is  plain,  that  whenever  a  tyrant  arifes  it  is 
from  this  preflding  root,  and  from  nothing  elfe,  that  he  blofloms.  This  is 
extremely  manifeft.  What  is  the  beginning  then  of  the  change  from  a 
preiident  into  a  tyrant?  Or  is  it  plain,  that  it  is  after  the  prefident  begins 
to  do  the  fame  thing  with  that  in  the  fable,  which  is  told  in  relation  to 
the  temple  of  Lycaean  Jupiter,  to  whom  was  dedicated  the  wolf  in  Arcadia? 
What  is  that?  faid  he.  That  whoever  tailed  human  entrails  which  were 
mixed  with  thofe  of  other  facrifices,  neceflarily  became  a  wolf.  Have  you 
not  heard  the  ftory  ?  I  have.  And  muft  not  he  in  the  fame  manner, 
who  being  preiident  of  the  people,  and  receiving  an  extremely  fub- 
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miffive  multitude,  abftains  not  from  kindred  blood,  but  unjuftly  ac- 
cubing  them,  (of  fuch  things  as  they  are  wont)  and  bringing  them 
into  courts  of  juftice,  ftains  himfelf  with  bloodfhed,  taking  away  the 
life  of  a  man,  and,  with  unhallowed  tongue  and  mouth,  tabling  kindred 
blood,  and  befides  this,  banibhes  and  flays,  and  propofes  the  abolition  of 
debts,  and  divifion  of  lands,— mubt  not  fuch  an  one,  of  neceffity,  and  as 
it  is  defined,  be  either  deftroyed  by  his  enemies,  or  exercife  tyranny,  and, 
from  being  a  man,  become  a  wolf  ?  Of  great  neceffity,  faid  he.  This  is 
he  now,  faid  I,  who  becomes  feditious  towards  thofe  who  have  property, 
and,  when  he  fails,  he  goes  againft  his  enemies  with  open  force,  and 
becomes  an  accomplifhed  tyrant.  It  is  plain.  And  if  they  be  unable  to 
expel  him,  or  to  put  him  to  death,  on  an  accufation  before  the  city,  they 
truly  confpire  to  cut  him  off  privately  by  a  violent  death.  It  is  wont  in¬ 
deed,  faid  he,  to  happen  fo.  And,  on  this  account,  all  thofe  who  mount 
up  to  tyranny  invent  this  celebrated  tyrannical  demand1,  to  demand  of  the 
people  certain  guards  for  their  perfon,  that  the  affi  fiance  of  the  people  may 
be  fecured  to  them.  Of  this,  faid  he,  they  take  fpecial  care.  And  they 
grant  them,  I  imagine,  being  afraid  of  his  fafetv,  but  fecure  as  to  their 
own.  Extremely  fo.  And  when  a  man  who  has  property,  and  who  along 
with  his  property  has  the  crime  of  hating  the  people,  obferves  this,— he 
then,  my  friend,  according  to  the  anfwer  of  the  oracle  to  Crcefus, 

....  To  craggy  Hermus  files, 

Nor  flays,  nor  fears  to  be  a  coward  deemed  .... 

Becaufe  he  would  not,  faid  he,  be  in  fear  again  a  fecond  time.  But  he  at 
leaf,  I  imagine,  faid  I,  who  is  caught,  is  put  to  death.  Of  neceffity.  It 
is  plain,  then,  that  this  prefident  of  the  city  does  not  himfelf  behave  like  a 
truly  great  man,  in  a  manner  truly  great,  but,  hurling  down  many  others, 
fits  in  his  chair  a  confummate  tyrant  of  the  city,  iiiftead  of  a  prefident. 
Why  is  he  not?  faid  he.  Shall  we  confider  now,  faid  I,  the  happinefs  of 

1  This,  fays  the  Greek  Sclioliaft,  is  faid  of  Pififlratus,  who,  infidioufly  endeavouring  to 
tyrannize  over  the  citizens,  gave  himfelf  many  and  dangerous  wounds,  and  then  prefented 
himfelf  to  the  Greeks  as  if  he  had  been  thus  wounded  by  his  enemies.  lie  alfo  requefted  guards 
for  his  body,  and  received  three  hundred  fpearmen  from  the  city  ;  which  introducing  into  his 
houfe,  and  rendering Xubfervicnt  to  his  purpofe,  he  tyrannized  over  the  Athenians. 
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the  man,  and  of  the  citv  in  which  fuch  a  mortal  arifes  ?  Bv  all  means, 
faid  he,  let  ns  confider  it.  Does  he  not  then,  faid  I,  in  the  fir  ft  days,  and 
for  the  firft  feafon,  fmile,  and  falute  every  one  he  meets;  fays  he  is  no  tyrant, 
and  promifes  many  things, both  in  private  and  inpublic;and  frees  from  debts, 
and  diftributes  land  both  to  the  people  in  general,  and  to  thofe  about  him, 
and  affe&s  to  be  mild  and  patriotic  towards  all  ?  Of  neceffity,  faid  he.  But 
when,  I  think,  he  has  reconciled  to  himfelf  fome  of  his  foreign  enemies, 
and  deftroyed  others,  and  there  is  tranquillity  with  reference  to  thefe,  he  in 
the  firft  place  always  raifes  fome  wars,  in  order  that  the  people  may  be  in 
need  of  a  leader.  It  is  likely.  And  is  it  not  likewife  with  this  view,  that, 
being  rendered  poor  by  payment  of  taxes,  they  may  be  under  a  neceffity  of 
becoming  intent  on  daily  fuftenance,  and  may  be  lefs  ready  to  confpire 
againft  him?  It  is  plain.  And,  I  think,  if  he  fufpeds  that  any  of  thofe 
who  are  of  a  free  fpirit  will  not  allow  him  to  govern, — in  order  to  have  fome 
pretext  for  deftroying  them,  he  expofes  them  to  the  enemy  ;  on  all  thefe 
accounts  a  tyrant  is  always  under  a  neceffity  of  railing  war.  Of  neceffity. 
And,  whilft  he  is  doing  thefe  things,  he  rauft  readily  become  more  hateful 
to  his  citizens.  Why  not  ?  And  muft  not  fome  of  thofe  who  have  been 
promoted  along  with  him,  and  who  are  in  power,  fpeak  out  freely  both 
towards  him,  and  among  themfelves,  finding  fault  with  the  tranfa&ions, 
fuch  of  them  as  are  of  a  more  manly  fpirit?  It  is  likely.  It  behoves  the 
tyrant,  then,  to  cut  off  all  thefe,  if  he  means  to  govern,  till  he  leave  no 
one,  either  of  friends  or  foes,  worth  any  thing.  It  is  plain.  He  muft 
then  carefully  obferve  who  is  courageous,  who  is  magnanimous,  who  wife, 
who  rich;  and  in  this  manner  is  he  happy,  that  willing,  or  not  willing,  he  is 
under  a  neceffity  of  being  an  enemy  to  all  fuch  as  thefe  ;  and  to  lay  lhares 
till  he  purify  the  city.  A  beautiful  purification,  faid  he.  Yes,  faid  I,  the 
reverfe  of  what  phyficians  do  with  refpetft  to  animal  bodies  ;  for  they, 
taking  away  what  is  worft,  leave  the  beft  ;  but  he  docs  the  contrary. 
Becaufe  it  feems,  faid  he,  he  muft  of  neceffity  do  fo,  if  he  is  to  govern. 
In  a  bleffed  neceffity,  then,  truly,  is  he  bound,  faid  I,  which  obliges  him 
either  to  live  with  many  depraved  people,  and  to  be  hated  too  by  them,  or 
not  to  live  at  all.  In  fuch  neceffity  he  is,  replied  he.  And  the  more  he  is 
hated  by  his  citizens  whilft  he  does  thefe  things,  (hall  he  not  fo  much  the 
more  want  a  greater  number  of  guards,  and  more  faithful  ones  ?  How  is 
it  poffible  he  fhould  not  ?  Who  then  are  the  faithful,  and  from  whence 
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fhall  he  fend  for  them  ?  Many,  faid  he,  of  their  own  accord,  will  come 
fl'yins:,  if  he  give  them  hire.  You  feem,  by  the  dog,  faid  I,  again  to 
mention  certain  drones  foreign  and  multiform.  You  imagine  right,  re¬ 
plied  he.  But  thofe  at  home,  would  he  not  incline  to  have  them  alfo  as 
guards  ?  How  ?  After  he  has  taken  away  the  citizens,  to  give  the  haves 
their  liberty,  and  make  of  them  guards  about  his  perfon.  By  all  means, 
faid  he  ;  for  thefe  are  the  moft  faithful  to  him.  What  a  blefled  poffeffion, 
faid  I,  is  this  which  you  mention  belonging  to  the  tyrant,  if  he  employ 
fuch  friends  and  faithful  men,  after  having  deftroyed  thofe  former  ones  ! 
But  furely  fuch  at  leaf!,  faid  he,  he  does  employ.  And  fuch  companions, 
faid  I,  admire  him,  and  the  new  citizens  accompany  him:  but  the  worthy 
men  both  hate  and  fly  from  him.  Why  fhould  they  not  ?  It  is  not  with¬ 
out  reafon,  faid  I,  that  tragedy  in  the  general  is  thought  a  wife  thing,  and 
that  Euripides  is  thought  to  excel  in  it.  For  what  ?  Becaufe  he  uttered 
this,  which  is  the  mark  of  a  condenfed  conception,  “  That  tyrants  are 
wife,  by  the  converfation  of  the  wife  r,”  and  he  plainly  faid  thofe  were  wife 
with  whom  they  hold  converfe.  And  he  commends  too,  faid  he,  Tyranny  as 
a  divine  thing,  and  fays  a  great  many  other  things  of  it,  as  do  likewife  the 
other  poets.  Thofe  compofers  then  of  tragedy,  faid  I,  as  they  are  wife, 
will  forgive  us,  and  fuch  as  eftablifh  the  government  of  cities  in  a  man¬ 
ner  nearly  refembling  ours,  in  not  admitting  them  into  our  republic  as 
being  panegyrifls  of  Tyranny.  I  think,  faid  he,  fuch  of  them  at  leafl:  as 
are  more  polite  will  forgive  us.  But  going  about  among  other  cities, 
I  think,  and  drawing  together  the  crowds,  and  putting  to  fale  their  fine, 
magnificent  and  perfuafive  words,  they  will  draw  over  the.  republics  to 
Tyrannies  and  Democracies.  Extremely  fo.  And  do  they  not  further  re¬ 
ceive  rewards,  and  are  they  not  honoured  chiefly  by  Tyrants,  as  is  natural, 
and  in  the  next  place  by  Democracy?  But  the  further  on  they  advance 
towards  the  republics,  the  reverie  of  thefe,  their  honour  forfakes  them  the 
more,  as  if  it  were  diiabled  by  an  afchma  to  advance.  Entirely  io.  Thus 
far,  faid  I,  we  have  digreifed  :  but  now  again  let  us  mention  in  what 
manner  that  army  of  the  Tyrant,  which  is  fo  beautiful,  fo  numerous  and 
multiform,  and  no  way  the  fame,  fhall  be  maintained.  It  is  plain,  faid 


1  This,  fays  the  Greek  Scholiaft,  is  from  the  Ajax  of  Sophocles,  but  here  it  is  faid  to  be  an 
iambic  of  Euripides.  He  adds,  there  is  nothing  wonderful  in  poets  according  with  each  other. 
This  iambic  is  in  the  Antigone  of  Euripides. 
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he,  that  if  at  any  time  there  be  any  facred  things  in  the  city,  thefe  they 
will  fpend,  that  fo  what  they  fell  for  may  fhill  anftver  their  demands,  and 
the  people  be  obliged  to  pay  in  the  lighter  taxes.  But  what  will  they  do 
when  thefe  fail  them  ?  It  is  plain,  faid  he,  that  he  and  his  intoxicated 
companions,  and  his  affociates,  male  and  female,  will  be  maintained  out 
of  the  paternal  inheritance.  I  undefftand,  faid  I,  that  the  people  who 
have  made  the  Tyrant  will  nourifh  him  and  his  companions.  They  are 
under  great  neceffity,  laid  he.  How  do  you  fay?  replied  I.  What  if  the 
people  be  enraged,  and  lay  that  it  is  not  juft,  that  the  fon  who  is  arrived 
at  maturity  be  maintained  by  the  father,  but  contrariwife  that  the  father 
be  maintained  by  the  fon  ;  and  that  they  did  not  make  and  eftablilh  him 
for  this  purpofe,  to  be  a  Have  to  his  (laves  when  he  fhould  be  grown  up, 
and  to  maintain  him  and  his  Haves  with  their  other  turbulent  attendants  ; 
but  in  order  that  they  might  be  fet  at  liberty  from  the  rich  in  the  city, 
who  are  alfo  called  the  good  and  worthy,  by  having  placed  him  over 
them  ?  And  now  they  order  him  and  his  companions  to  leave  the  city,  as 
a  father  drives  out  of  the  houfe  his  fon  with  his  turbulent  drunken  com¬ 
panions.  Then,  by  Jupiter,  lhall  the  people,  faid  he,  know  what  a  beaft 
they  are  themfelves,  and  what  a  beaft  they  have  generated,  and  embraced, 
and  nurtured,  and  that  whilft  they  are  the  weaker  they  attempt  to  drive 
out  the  ftronger.  How  do  you  fay  ?  replied  I.  Will  the  Tyrant  dare  to 
offer  violence  to  his  father,  and,  if  he  cannot  perfuade  him,  will  lie  ftrike 
him  ?  Yes,  faid  he,  even  ftripping  him  of  his  armour.  You  call,  faid  I, 
the  Tyrant  a  parricide  and  a  miferable  nourifher  of  old  age  :  and  yet,  as  it  is 
probable,  Tyranny  would  really  leem  to  be  of  this  kind  ;  and  according 
to  the  faying,  the  people  defending  themfelves  againft  the  fmoke  of  llavery 
amid  free  men,  have  fallen  into  the  flavifh  fire  of  defpotifm;  inftead  of 
that  exceffive  and  unfeafonable  liberty,  embracing  tin  moft  rigorous  and 
the  moft  wretched  flavery  of  bond-men.  Thele  things,  faid  he,  happen 
very  much  fo.  What  then,  laid  I,  fhall  we  not  fpeak  modeftly,  it  we 
fay  that  we  have  fufficiently  drown  how  Tyranny  arifes  out  of  Democracy, 
and  what  it  is  when  it  does  a  rife  ?  Very  fufficiently,  replied  he. 

THE  END  OF  THE  EIGHTH  BOOK. 
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The  tyrannical  man  himfelf,  faid  I,  remains  yet  to  be  confidered,  in 
what  manner  he  arifes  out  of  the  Democratic,  and,  when  he  does  arife, 
what  kind  of  man  he  is,  and  what  kind  of  life  he  leads,  whether  mifer- 
able  or  bleffed.  He  indeed  yet  remains,  faid  he.  Do  you  know,  faid  I, 
what  1  ftill  want  ?  What  is  it  ?  We  do  not  appear  to  me  to  have  fuffi- 
ciently  diftinguifhed  with  refpect  to  the  defires;  of  what  kind  they  are, 
and  how  many  ;  and  whild  this  is  defective,  the  inquiry  we  make  will  be 
lefs  evident.  May  it  not  be  done  opportunely  yet  ?  laid  he.  Certainly. 
And  confider  what  it  is  I  with  to  know  about  them;  for  it  is  this:  Of 
thofe  pleafures  and  defires  which  are  not  neceffary,  fome  appear  to  me  to  be 
repugnant  to  law  :  thefe  indeed  feem  to  be  ingenerated  in  every  one  ;  but 
being  pynifhed  by  the  laws,  and  the  better  defires,  in  conjunction  with 
reafon,  they  either  forfake  fome  men  altogether,  or  are  lefs  numerous 
and  feeble  ;  in  others  they  are  more  powerful,  and  more  numerous. 
Will  you  inform  me  what  thefe  are  ?  faid  he.  Such,  faid  I,  as  are 
excited  in  deep  ;  when  the  other  part  of  the  foul,  fuch  as  is  rational  and 
mild,  and  which  governs  in  it,  is  afleep,  and  the  part  which  is  favage  and 
ruftic,  being  filled  with  meats  or  intoxication,  frilks  about,  and,  driving 
away  deep,  leeks  to  go  and  accomplifh  its  practices.  In  fuch  a  one  you 
know’  it  dares  to  do  every  thing,  as  being  loofed,  and  difengaged  from  all 
modelty  and  prudence  :  for  it  Icruples  not  the  embraces,  as  it  imagines,  ot 
a  mother,  or  of  any  one  elfe,  whether  of  Gods,  ol  men,  or  ot  beads ; 
nor  to  kill  any  one,  nor  to  abltain  from  any  fort  of  meat,— and,  in  one 
word,  is  wanting  in  no  folly  nor  impudence.  You  fay  molt  true,  replied 
he.  But  I  imagine,  when  a  man  is  in  health,  and  lives  temperately,  and 
goes  to  deep,  having  excited  the  rational  part,  and  feaded  it  with  worthy 
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reafonlngs  and  inquiries,  coming  to  an  unanimity  with  himfelf ;  and 
allowing  that  part  of  the  foul  which  is  defiderative  neither  to  be  ftarved 
nor  glutted,  that  it  may  lie  quiet,  and  give  no  disturbance  to  the  part 
which  is  bed:,  either  by  its  joy  or  grief,  bat  Suffer  it  by  itfelf  alone  and 
pure  to  inquire,  and  defire  to  apprehend  what  it  knows  not,  either  fome- 
thing  of  what  has  exifled,  or  of  what  now  exifts,  or  what  will  exift  here¬ 
after  ;  and  having  like  wife  foothed  the  irafcible  part,  not  fuffering  it  to 
be  hurried  by  any  thing,  to  tranfports  of  anger,  and  to  fall  afleep  with 
agitated  paflion  :  but  having  quieted  thefe  two  parts  of  the  foul,  and  ex¬ 
cited  the  third  part,  in  which  wifdom  refides,  Shall  in  this  manner  take 
red;  ; — by  fuch  an  one  you  know  the  truth  is  chiefly  apprehended,  and  the 
vifions  of  his  dreams  are  then  lead:  of  all  repugnant  to  law.  I  am  alto¬ 
gether,  faid  he,  of  this  opinion.  We  have,  indeed,  been  carried  a  little  too 
far  in  mentioning  thefe  things.  But  what  we  want  to  be  known  is  this, 
that  there  is  in  every  one  a  certain  Species  of  defires  which  is  terrible,  la¬ 
vage,  and  irregular,  even  in  Some  who  entirely  feem  to  us  to  be  mode¬ 
rate.  And  this  fpecies  becomes  indeed  manifed  in  deep.  But  confider  if 
there  appear  to  be  any  thing  in  what  I  fay,  and  if  you  agree  with  me. 
But  I  agree.  Recollect  now  what  kind  of  man  we  faid  the  Democratic 
one  was  :  for  he  was  fomehow  educated  from  his  infancy  under  a  parfi- 
monious  father,  who  valued  the  avaricious  defires  alone  ;  but  fuch  as  were 
not  necefifary,  but  rofe  only  through  a  love  of  amufement  and  finery,  he 
defbifed.  Was  he  not?  Yes.  But,  being  converfant  with  thofe  who 
are  more  refined,  and  fuch  as  are  full  of  thofe  defires  we  now  mentioned, 
running  into  their  manner,  and  all  fort  of  inlolence,  from  a  aetedation 
of  his  father’s  parfimony  ; — however,  having  a  better  natural  temper  than 
thole  who  corrupt  him,  and  being  drawn  oppofite  ways,  he  fettles  into  a 
manner  which  is  Situated  in  the  middle  of  both  ;  and  participating  mode¬ 
rately,  as  he  imagines,  of  each  of  them,  he  leads  a  life  neither  illiberal  nor 
licentious,  becoming  a  Democratic  from  an  Oligarchic  man.  This  was, 
faid  he,  and  is  our  opinion  of  fuch  an  one.  Suppoie  now  again,  that  when 
fuch  a  one  is  become  old,  his  ycung  foil  is  educated  in  his  manners.  I 
fuppofe  it.  And  luppofe,  too,  the  fame  things  happening  to  him  as  to  his 
father;  that  he  is  drawn  into  all  kinds  of  licentioulnefs,  which  is  termed 
however  by  fuch  as  draw  him  off  the  moll  complete  liberty  ;  and  that  his 
vol.  i.  3  h  father 
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father  and  all  the  domeftics  are  aiding  to  thofe  defires  which  are  in  the 
middle,  and  others  alfo  lend  their  affi  fiance.  But  when  thofe  dire  ma¬ 
gicians  and  tyrant-makers  have  no  hopes  of  retaining  the  youth  in  their 
power  any  other  way,  they  contrive  to  excite  in  him  a  certain  love  which 
prefides  over  the  indolent  defires,  and  fuch  as  minifler  readily  to  their 
pleafures,  which  love  is  a  certain  winged  and  large  drone  ;  or  do  you 
think  that  the  love  of  thefe  things  is  any  thing  elfe  ?  I  think,  faid  he,  it 
is  no  other  than  this.  And  when  other  defires  make  a  humming  noife 

Q 

about  him,  full  of  their  odours  and  perfumes,  and  crowns,  and  wines,  and 
thofe  pleafures  of  the  moll  diffolute  kind  which  belong  to  fuch  copartner- 
fhips ;  and,  being  increafed  and  cherifhed,  add  a  fling  of  defire  to  the  drone, 
then  truly  he  is  furrounded  with  madnefs  as  a  life-guard,  and  that  prefident 
of  the  foul  rages  with  phrenfy  ;  and  if  he  find  in  himfelf  any  opinions  or 
defires  which  fee m  to  be  good,  and  which  yet  retain  modefly,  he  kills  them, 
and  pufhes  them  from  him,  till  he  be  cleanfed  of  temperance,  and  is  filled 
with  additional  madnefs.  You  defcribe  perfectly,  faid  he,  the  formation  of 
a  tyrannical  man.  Is  it  not,  faid  I,  on  fuch  an  account  as  this,  that,  of  old, 
Love  is  faid  to  be  a  tyrant  ?  It  appears  fo,  replied  he.  And,  my  friend,  faid 
I,  has  not  a  drunken  man  likewife  fomewhat  of  a  tyrannical  fpirit  ?  He 
has  indeed.  And  furely  at  leaft  he  who  is  mad,  and  is  diflurbed  in  his 
mind,  undertakes  and  hopes  to  be  able  to  govern  not  only  men,  but  like¬ 
wife  the  Gods.  Entirely  fo,  faid  he.  The  tyrannical  character  then,  O 
divine  man!  becomes  fo  in  perfection,  when  either  by  temper,  or  by  his  pur- 
fuits,  or  by  both,  he  becomes  intoxicated,  and  in  love,  and  melancholy.  Per¬ 
fectly  fo,  indeed.  Such  a  one,  it  feems,  then,  ariles  in  this  manner.  But  in 
what  manner  does  he  live  ?  As  they  fay  in  their  plays,  replied  he,  that  yon 
will  tell  me  likewife.  1  tell  then,  faid  1.  For  I  think  that  after  this  there  are 
feaflings  among  them,  and  revellings,  and  banquetings,  and  mifireffes,  and  all 
fuch  things  as  may  be  expe&ed  among  thofe  where  Love  the  tyrant  dwelling 
within  governs  all  in  the  foul.  Of  neceffity,  faid  he.  Every  day  and  night, 
therefore,  do  there  not  bloffom  forth  many  and  dreadful  defires,  indigent  of 
many  things  ?  Many  indeed.  And  if  they  have  any  fupplies,  they  are  foon 
fpent.  What  elfe  ?  And  after  this  there  is  borrowing  and  pillaging  of  fub- 
ilance.  What  elfe  ?  And  when  every  thing  fails  them,  is  there  not  a  neceffity 
that  the  defires,  on  the  one  hand,  neflling  in  the  mind,  fliall  give  frequent 
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and  powerful  cries  ;  and  the  men,  on  the  other  hand,  being  driven  as  by 
flings,  both  by  the  other  defires,  and  more  efpecially  by  love  1 2  itfelf,  com¬ 
manding  all  the  others  as  its  life-guards*,  fhall  rage  with  phrenfy,  and 
fearch  what  any  one  pofTeffes  which  they  are  able,  by  deceit  or  violence^  to 
carry  away  ?  Extremely  fo,  laid  lie.  They  muff  of  neceflitv  therefore  be 
plundering  from  every  quarter,  or  be  tormented  with  great  agonies  and 
pains.  Of  neceflitv.  And  as  with  fuch  a  man  his  new  pleaiures  poflefs 
more  than  his  antient  ones,  and  take  away  what  belonged  to  them,  fhail 
not  he  deem  it  proper  in  the  fame  manner,  that  himfelf,  being  young,  fhould 
have  more  than  his  father  and  mother,  and  take  away  from  them,  and,  if 
he  has  fpent  his  own  portion,  encroach  on  that  of  his  parents  ?  Why  will 
he  not  ?  laid  he.  And  if  they  do  not  allow  him,  will  he  not  fird  endeavour 
to  pilfer  from  and  beguile  his  parents  ?  By  all  means.  And  where  he  is 
not  able  to  do  this,  will  he  not  in  the  next  place  ufe  rapine  and  violence  ? 
1  think  fo,  replied  he.  But,  O  wonderful  man  !  when  the  old  man  and 
the  old  woman  oppofe  and  fight,  will  he  not  revere  them,  and  beware  of 
doing  any  thing  tyrannical  ?  1,  for  my  part,  am  not  quite  fecure,  faid  he, 
with  reference  to  the  fafety  of  the  parents  of  fuch  an  one.  But  by  Jupiter, 
Adimantus,do  you  think  that,  for  the  fake  of  a  newly  beloved  and  unneceflary 
mifirefs,  luch  a  one  would  give  up  his  antiently  beloved  and  neceflfary 
mother  ;  or,  for  the  fake  of  a  blooming  youth  newly  beloved,  and  not  necef- 
fary,  give  up  his  decayed,  his  neceffary  and  aged  father,  the  mod  antient 
of  all  his  friends,  to  ftripes,  and  fufFer  tnefe  to  be  endaved  by  thofe  others, 
if  he  fhould  bring  them  into  the  fame  houfe  ?  Yes,  by  Jupiter,  I  do,  faid 
he.  It  feems,  faid  I,  to  be  an  extremely  bleflfed  thing  to  beget  a  tyrannical 
fon.  Not  altogether  fo,  faid  he.  But  what,  when  the  fubdance  of  his 
father  and  mother  fails  fuch  an  one,  and  when  now  there  is  the  greated 
fwarm  of  pleafures  affembled  in  him,  fhall  he  not  fil'd  break  into  fbme 
houfe,  or  late  at  night  drip  fome  one  of  his  coat,  and  after  this  fhail  he 
not  rifle  fome  temple  ;  and  in  all  thefe  abfions,  thofe  defires  newlv  loofed 
from  davery,  and  become  as  the  guards  of  love,  fhail  along  with  him  rule 
over  thofe  antient  opinions  he  had  from  his  infancy,  the  eftablifhed  deciiions 

1  Viz.  the  love  of  evil,  when  it  falhions  evil  images  in  the  phantafy.  Schol.  Grxc.  p.  189. 

2  Viz.  evil  defires,  a&ing  as  life-guards  to  love,  vanquilh  the  good  opinions  which  fuch  men 
formerly  pofleffed.  Idem. 
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concerning  good  and  evil ;  thefe  defires  which  heretofore  were  only  loofe 
from  their  (lavery  in  fleep,  when  he  was  as  yet  under  the  laws,  and  his 
father  when  under  Democratic  government,  now  when  he  is  tyrannized 
•over  by  love,  fuch  as  he  rarely  was  when  afleep,  fuch  (hall  he  be  always 
when  awake  ;  and  from  no  horrid  (laughter,  or  food,  or  deed  of  any  kind, 
fhall  he  abftain.  But  that  tyrannical  love  within  him,  living  without  any 
reftraint  of  law  or  government,  as  being  foie  monarch  itfelf,  will  lead  on 
the  man  it  poffefTes,  as  a  city,  to  every  mad  attempt,  whence  he  may  fupport 
himfelf,  and  the  crowd  about  him  ;  which  partly  enters  from  without, 
from  ill  company,  and,  partly  through  their  manners  and  his  own,  is  be¬ 
come  unreftrained  and  licentious.  Or  is  not  this  the  life  of  fuch  a  one  ? 
It  is  this  truly,  faid  he.  And  if  there  be,  laid  I,  but  a  few  fuch  in  the 
city,  and  the  reft  of  the  multitude  be  fober,  they  go  out  and  ferve  as  guards 
to  fome  other  tyrant,  or  affift  him  for  hire,  if  there  be  any  war  ;  but  if  they 
remain  in  peace  and  quiet,  they  commit  at  home  in  the  city  a  great  many 
fmall  mifchiefs.  Which  do  you  mean  ?  Such  as  thefe :  they  fteal,  break 
open  houfes,  cut  purfes,  ftrip  people  of  their  clothes,  rifle  temples,  make 
people  (laves  ;  and  where  they  can  fpeak  they  fometimes  turn  falfe  in¬ 
formers,  and  give  falfe  teftimony,  and  take  gifts.  You  call  thefe,  faid  he, 
fmall  mifchiefs,  if  there  be  but  a  few  fuch  perfons.  What  is  fmall,  faid  I, 
is  fmall  in  comparifon  of  great.  And  all  thofe  things,  with  regard  to  the 
tyrant,  when  compared  with  the  wickednefs  and  mifery  of  the  city,  do  not, 
as  the  faying  is,  come  near  the  mark ;  for  when  there  are  many  fuch  in 
the  city,  and  others  accompanying  them,  and  when  they  perceive  their 
own  number,  then  thefe  are  they  who,  through  the  foolifhnefs  of  the 
people,  eftablifh  as  tyrant  the  man  who  among  them  has  himfelf  mod;  of 
the  tyrant,  and  in  the  greateft  (Irength,  within  his  foul.  It  is  probable 
indeed,  faid  he;  for  he  will  be  mold  tyrannical.  Will  he  not  be  fo,  if  they 
voluntarily  lubmit  to  him  ?  But  if  the  city  will  not  allow  him,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  he  formerly  ufed  violence  to  his  father  and  mother,  fo  now 
again  will  he  chafdife  his  country  if  he  be  able;  and  bringing  in  other  young 
people,  he  will  keep  and  nourifh  under  fubje&ion  to  thefe,  his  formerly 
beloved  mother-  and  father-country,  as  the  Cretans  fay  ?  And  this  will  be 
the  ifiu.e  of  fuch  a  man’s  defire.  It  will  be  entirely  this,  faid  he.  But  do 
not  thefe,  faid  I,  become  fuch  as  this,  firfl:  in  private,  and  before  they 
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govern  ?  In  the  firft  place,  by  the  company  they  keep,  either  converting 
with  their  own  flatterers,  and  fiich  as  are  ready  to  minifter  to  them  in 
every  thing ;  or,  if  they  need  any  thing  themfelves,  falling  down  to  thofe 
they  converfe  with,  t  ley  dare  to  aftume  every  appearance  as  friends  ;  but, 
after  they  have  gained  their  purpofe,  they  a£t  as  enemies.  Extremely  fo. 
Thus  th8y  pat's  the  whole  of  their  life,  never  friends  to  any  one,  but  always 
either  domineering,  or  enflaved  to  another.  But  liberty  and  true  friendthip 
the  tyrannic  difpofltion  never  taftes.  Entirely  fo.  May  we  not  then 
rightly  call  thefe  men  faithlefs  ?  Why  not  ?  And  furely  we  may  call  them 
raoft  of  all  unjuft,  if  we  have  rightly  agreed  about  juftice,  in  our  former 
reafonings,  what  it  is.  But  we  did  rightly  agree,  faid  he.  Let  us  finith 
then,  faid  I,  our  worft  man.  He  would  then  feem  fuch  a  one  awake,  as 
we  aefcribed  as  afleep.  Entirely  fo.  And  does  not  that  man  become  fuch 
a  one,  who  being  moft  tyrannical  by  natural  temper,  is  in  pofteflion  of 
fupreme  power,  and  the  longer  time  he  lives  in  tyranny,  the  more  he 
becomes  fuch  a  one  ?  Of  neceflity,  replied  Glauco,  taking  up  the  difcourfe. 
And  will  not  the  man,  faid  I,  who  appears  the  moft  wicked,  appear  like- 
wife  the  moft  wretched  ;  and  he  who  fhall  tyrannize  for  the  longeft  time, 
and  in  the  greateft  meaftire,  fhall  he  not  in  reality,  in  the  greateft  meafure, 
and  for  the  longeft  time,  be  fuch  a  one  ?  But  as  many  men  as  many  minds. 
Of  neceflity,  faid  he,  thefe  things  at  leaft  muft  be  fo.  And  would  this 
Tyrannic  man  differ  any  thing,  faid  I,  as  to  fimilitude,  when  compared  with 
the  city  under  tyranny,  and  the  Democratic  man  when  compared  with  the 
city  under  democracy,  and  after  the  fame  manner  with  refpedt  to  others  ? 
How  fhould  they  ?  As  city  then  is  to  city,  as  to  virtue  and  happiuels,  will 
not  man  be  to  man  in  the  fame  way?  Why  not  ?  What  then  ?  How  is 
the  city  which  is  tyrannized  over,  in  refpeOi  oi  that  under  kingly  govern¬ 
ment,  fuch  as  we  at  the  firft  defcribed  ?  Q’  ite  the  reverie,  faid  he  ;  for  the 
one  is  the  beft,  and  the  other  is  the  worft.  I  will  not  alk,  faid  I,  which 
you  mean,  for  it  is  plain  ;  but  do  you  judge  in  the  fame  way,  or  otherwife, 
as  to  their  happinefs  and  mifery  ?  And  let  us  not  be  ftruck  with  admira¬ 
tion,  whilft  we  regard  the  tyrant  alone,  or  fome  few  about  him;  but  let  us, 
as  we  ought  to  do,  enter  into  the  whole  of  the  city,  and  conlider  it  ;  and 
going  through  every  part,  and  viewing  it,  let  as  declare  our  opinion.  You 
propofe  rightly,  faid  he.  And  it  is  evident  10  every  one  that  there  is  no 
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city  more  wretched  than  that  which  is  under  Tyranny,  nor  any  more 
happy  than  that  under  regal  power.  If  now,  laid  I,  I  fhould  propole  the 
fame  things -with  refpedl  to  the  men,  fhould  I  rightly  propole,  whilft  1 
account  him  worthy  to  judge  about  them,  who  is  able,  by  his  dianoetic 
power,  to  enter  within,  and  fee  through  the  temper  of  the  man,  and  who 
rnay  not,  as  a  child  beholding  the  outfide,  be  ft  ruck  with  admiration  of 
tyrannical  pomp,  which  he  makes  a  fhow  of  to'thofe  without,  but  may 
fufficiently  lee  through  him  ?  If  then  i  fhould  be  of  opinion,  that  all  of  us 
ought  to  hear  fuch  a  one,  who,  having  dwelt  with  the  man  in  the  fame 
houfe,  and  having  been  along  with  him  in  his  aclions  in  his  family,  is  able 
to  judge  in  what  manner  he  behaves  to  each- or  his  domeftics,  (in  which 
moft  efpeciaily  a  man  appears  ftripped  of  theatrical  fhows,)  and  likewife  in 
public  dangers;  after  he  has  obferved  all  theft;  things,  we  fhall  bid  him 
declare,  how  the  Tyrant  is  as  to  happinefs  and  nailery,  in  companion 
of  others.  You  would  adviie  to  thefe  things,  laid  he,  moft  properly. 
Are  you  willing  then,  faid  I,  that  we  pretend  to  be  ourfelves  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  thofe  who  are  thus  able  to  judge,  and  that  we  have  already  met 
with;  fuch  men,  that  we  may  have  one  who  lhall  anfwer  our  queftions  ? 
By  all  means.  Come  then,  faid  I,  confider  in  this  manner.  Recoiled! 
the  refemblance  of  the  city,  and  the  man,  to  one  another,  and,  thus  con- 
fidering  each  of  them  apart,  relate  the  paffions  of  each.  Which  paffions  ? 
faid  he.  To  begin  firft,  laid  I,  with  the  city.  Do  you  call  the  one 
under  Tyranny,  either  free  or  enflaved?  Slavifh,  faid  he,  in  the  greateft: 
degree  poftible.  And  yet,  furely,  at  leaft,  you  fee  in  it  mafters  and  free¬ 
men.  I  fee,  laid  he,  lome  fmall  part  fo.  But  the  whole  in  it,  in  the 
general,  and  the  moft  excellent  part,  is  difgracefully  and  miferably  ftavilh. 
If  then  the  man,  faid  I,  refembies  the  city,  is  it  not  neceftary  that  there 
be  the  fame  regulation  in  him  likewife  ;  and  that  his  foul  be  full  of  the 
greateft  ftavery  and  illiberality  ;  and  that  thefe  parts  of  his  foul,  which  are 
the  nobleft,  be  enflaved,  and  that  forne  fmall  part,  which  is  moft  wicked 
and  frantic,  is  mafter  ?  Of  neceftity,  faid  he.  What  now?  will  you  fay 
that  fuch  a  foul  is  flavilh,  or  free  ?  Slavifh  fomehow,  I  fay.  But  does 
not  then  the  city  which  is  flavifh,  and  tyrannized  over,  leaft  of  all  do 
what  it  inclines?  Very  much  fo.  And  will  not  the  foul  too,  which  is 
tyrannized  over,  leaft  of  all  do  what  it  lhall  incline,  to  fpeak  of  the  whole 
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foul  1  ;  but,  hurried  violently  by  fome  flinging  paffion,  be  full  of  tumult 
and  inconftancy  ?  How  fhould  not  it  be  fo  ?  But  whether  Will  the  city 
which  is.  tyrannized  over  be  neceffarily  rich  or  poor?  Poor.  And  the 
foul  under  Tyranny  be  of  neceffity  likewife  indigent  and  infatiable  ?  Juft 
fo,  faid  he.  But  what?  Muft  not  fuch  a  city,  and  fuch  a  man,  of  ne¬ 
ceffity  be  full  of  fear?  Very  much  fo.  Do  you  think  you  will  find  more 
lamentations,  and  groans,  and  weepings,  and  torments,  in  any  other  city? 
By  no  means.  But  with  reference  to  a  man,  do  you  think  that  thefe  things 
are  greater  in  any  other  than  in  this  tyrannical  one,  who  madly  rages  by 
his  deffres  and  luffs  ?  How  can  they?  faid  he.  It  is  then  on  confidera- 
tion  of  all  thefe  things,  and  other  fuch  as  thefe,  I  think,  that  you  have 
deemed  this  city  the  moft  wretched  of  cities  ?  And  have  I  not  deemed 
right?  faid  he.  Extremely  fo,  faid  I.  But  what  fay  you  again  with 
reference  to  the  tyrannical  man,  when  you  confider  thefe  things  ?  That 
he  is  by  far,  faid  he,  the  moft  wretched  of  all  others.  You  do  not  as  yet 
fay  this  rightly,  replied  I.  How  ?  faid  he.  I  do  not  as  yet  think,  faid  I, 
that  he  is  fuch  in  the  greateft  degree.  But  who  then  is  fo  ?  The  follow¬ 
ing  will  probably  appear  to  you  to  be  yet  more  miferable  than  the  other. 
Which  ?  He,  faid  I,  who,  being  naturally  tyrannical,  leads  not  a  private 
life,  but  is  unfortunate,  and  through  fome  misfortune  is  led  to  become  a 
Tyrant.  I  conjecture,  faid  he,  from  what  was  formerly  mentioned,  that 
you  fay  true.  It  is  fo,  faid  I.  But  vve  ought  not  merely  to  conjecture 
about  matters  of  fuch  importance  as  thefe,  but  moft  thoroughly  to  inquire 
into  them  by  reafoning  of  this  kind:  for  the  inquiry  is  concerning  a  thing 
of  the  greateft  confequence,  a  good  life  and  a  bad.  Moft  right,  faid  he. 
Confider  then  whether  there  be  any  thing  in  what  I  fay;  for,  in  conlidering 
this  queftion,  I  am  of  opinion  that  we  ought  to  perceive  it  from  thefe 
thingsi  From  what?  From  every  individual  of  private  men,  viz.  fuch 
of  them  as  are  rich,  and  poffefs  many  {laves  ;  for  thole  have  this  refem- 
blance  at  leaft  of  Tyrants,  that  they  rule  over  many,  with  this  difference, 
that  the  Tyrant  iias  a  great  multitude.  There  is  this  difference.  You 

1  The  reafoning  power  of  the  foul  of  a  tyrant,  fays  the  Greek  Scholia!!:,  p.  190,  being  van- 
quifhed  by  anger  and  defire,  the  foul  does  not  accomplifh  that  which  it  wilhes;  but  not  acting 
according  to  its  better  part,  it  is  faid,  as  fpeaking  of  the  whole  foul,  to  do  what  it  willies  in 
the  fmallelt  degree:,  for  the  whole  foul  does  not  then  a£t. 
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know  then  that  thefe  live  fecurely,  and  are  not  afraid  of  their  domeftics. 
What  fhould  they  be  afraid  of?  Nothing,  faid  I;  but  do  you  confider  the 
reafon?  Yes.  It  is  becaufe  the  whole  city  gives  affiftance  to  each  parti¬ 
cular  private  man.  You  fay  right,  replied  I.  But  what  now  ?  If  fome 
God  fhould  lift  a  man  who  had  fifty  Haves  or  upwards  out  of  the  citv,  both 
him,  and  his  wife  and  children,  and  fet  him  down  in  a  defert,  with  his 
other  fubftance,  and  his  domeftics,  where  no  freeman  was  to  give  him 
affiftance, — in  what  kind  of  fear,  and  in  how  great,  do  you  imagine  he 
would  be  about  himfelf,  his  children  and  wife,  left  they  fhould  be  de- 
(troyed  by  the  domeftics?  In  the  greateft  poffible,  laid  he,  I  imagine. 
Would  he  not  be  obliged  even  to  flatter  fome  of  the  very  (laves,  and  pro- 
mife  them  many  things,  to  fet  them  at  liberty  when  there  was  no  occafion 
for  it;  and  appear  to  be  himfelf  a  flatterer  of  fervants  ?  He  is  under  great 
neceffity,  faid  he,  to  do  fo,  or  be  deftroyed.  But  what,  faid  I,  if  the 
God  fhould  fettle  round  him  many  other  neighbours,  who  could  not  endure 
if  any  one  fhould  pretend  to  lord  it  over  another  ;  but,  if  they  any  where 
found  fuch  a  one,  fhould  punifh  him  with  the  extremeft  rigour?  I  ima¬ 
gine,  faid  he,  that  he  would  be  frill  more  diftreiTed,  thus  befet  by  every 
kind  of  enemies.  And  in  fuch  a  prifon-houfe  is  not  the  Tyrant  bound, 
being  fuch  by  difpofition,  as  we  have  mentioned,  full  of  many  and  moll: 
various  fears  and  loves  of  all  kinds?  And  whilft  he  has  in  his  foul  the 
greateft  defire,  he  alone  of  all  in  the  city  is  neither  allowed  to  go  any 
where  abroad,  nor  to  fee  fuch  things  as  other  men  are  defirous  of ;  but, 
creeping  into  his  houfe,  lives  moftly  as  a  woman,  envying  the  other  citi¬ 
zens  if  any  of  them  go  abroad,  and  fee  any  good.  It  is  entirely  fo,  faid 
he.  And  befides  fuch  evils  as  thefe,  does  not  the  man  reap  Hill  more  of 
them,  who,  being  under  ill  policy  within  himfelf,  (which  you  juft  now 
deemed  to  be  the  moft  wretched  Tyranny,)  lives  not  as  a  private  perfon, 
but  through  fome  fortune  is  obliged  to  adt  the  tyrant,  and,  without  holding 
the  government  of  himlelf,  attempts  to  govern  others,  as  if  one  with  a 
body  difealed,  and  unable  to  fupport  itlelf,  were  obliged  to  live  not 
in  a  private  way,  but  in  wreftling  and  fighting  againfr  other  bodies  ? 
You  fay,  Socrates,  replied  he,  what  is  altogether  mod:  likely  and  true. 
Is  not  then,  friend  Glauco,  faid  I,  this  condition  altogether  miferable  ? 
and  does  not  the  Tyrant  live  more  milerably  Hill,  than  the  man  deemed  by 
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you  to  live  mod  milerably  ?  Very  much  fo,  f:iid  he.  True  it  is  then, 
though  one  may  fancy  otherwife,  that  the  truly  tyrannical  man  is  truly 
flavilh  with  refpeft  to  the  greated  flatteries  and  llaveries,  and  is  a  flattcrei 
of  the  mod;  abandoned  men;  nor  does  he  ever  in  the  (mailed:  degree  obtain 
the  gratification  of  his  defires,  but  is  of  all  the  mod:  indigent  of  molt  tilings, 
and  appears  poor  indeed,  if  a  man  knows  how  to  contemplate  his  whole 
foul;  and  full  of  fear  through  the  whole  of  life,  being  filled  with  anxieties 
and  oriefs,  if  indeed  he  refembles  the  conditution  of  that  city  which  he 
governs.  But  he  does  relemble  it.  Does  he  not  ?  Extremely,  (aid  he. 
And  (hall  we  not,  befides  thele  things,  likewife  aferibe  to  this  man  what 
we  formerly  mentioned,  that  he  rnulf  neceffarily  be,  and,  by  governing 
dill,  become  more  than  formerly  envious,  faithlefs,  unjud,  unfriendly, 
unholy,  and  a  general  recipient  and  nourilher  of  all  wickednefs  ;  and  from 
all  thefe  things  be  mod  efpecially  unhappy  himfelf,  and  then  render  all 
about  him  unhappy  likewife  ?  No  one,  faid  he,  who  hath  underdanding 
will  contradict  you.  Come  now,  faid  I,  as  a  judge  who  pronounces,  after 
confidering  all,  fo  do  you  tell  me,  who,  according  to  your  opinion,  is  the 
fird  as  to  happinefs,  and  who  fecond,  and  the  red  in  order,  they  being 
five  in  all?  The  Regal,  the  Timocratic,  the  Oligarchic,  the  Democratic, 
and  the  Tyrannic.  But  the  judgment,  faid  he,  is  eaiy;  for,  as  if  I  had 
entered  among  them,  I  judge  of  them  as  of  public  performers,  by  their 
virtue  and  vice,  and  by  their  happinefs,  and  its  contrary.  Shall  we  then 
hire  a  Herald?  faid  I.  Or  (hall  I  myfelf  declare  that  the  foil  of  Aridon 
hath  judged  the  bed  and  juded  man  to  be  the  happied  ;  (and  that  this  is 
the  man  who  hath  mod  of  the  regal  fpirit,  and  rules  himfelf  with  a  kingly 
power;)  and  that  the  word  and  the  mod  unjud  is  the  mod  wretched  ;  and 
that  he  again  happens  to  be  the  man  who  is  mod  tyrannical,  who  in  the 
greated  degree  tyrannizes  over  himfelf,  and  the  city  ?  Let  it  be  publidied 
by  you,  faid  he.  Shall  I  add,  faid  I,  whether  they  be  unknown  to  be  fuch 
or  not  both  to  all  men  and  Gods  ?  Add  it,  faid  he.  Be  it  lb,  faid  I :  this 
would  feem  to  be  one  proof  of  ours.  And  this,  if  you  are  of  the  lame 
opinion,  mud  be  the  fecond.  Which  is  it?  Since  the  foul,  faid  I,  of 
every  individual  is  divided  into  three  parts,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  city 
was  divided,  it  will,  in  my  opinion,  afford  a  fecond  proof.  What  is  that? 
It  is  this.  Of  the  three  parts  of  the  foul,  there  appear  to  me  to  be  three 
vol.  i.  31  plealures, 
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pleasures,  one  peculiar  to  each.  And  the  defires  and  governments  are  in 
the  fame  manner.  How  do  you  fay  ?  replied  he.  There  is  one  part,  we 
faid,  by  which  a  man  learns,  and  another  by  which  he  is  irafcible ;  the 
third  is  fo  multiform,  we  are  unable  to  exprefs  it  by  one  word  peculiar  to 
itfelf,  but  we  denominated  it  from  that  which  is  greated  and  moil:  impe¬ 
tuous  in  it  ;  for  we  called  it  the  defiderative,  on  account  of  the  impetu- 
ofity  of  the  defires  relative  to  meat,  drink,  and  venereal  pleafures,  and 
■whatever  others  belong  to  thefe  ;  and  we  called  it  avaricious  likewife,  be- 
caufe  it  is  by  means  of  wealth  mod  efpecially  that  fuch  defires  are  ac- 
complifhed.  And  we  faid  rightly,  replied  he.  If  then  we  fay  that  its 
pleafure  and  delight  are  in  gain,  fhall  we  not  bed  of  all  reduce  it  under 
one  head  in  our  difcourfe,  fo  as  to  exprefs  fomething  to  ourfelves,  when 
We  make  mention  of  this  part  of  the  foul  ?  and,  calling  it  the  covetous, 
and  the  defirous  of  gain,  fhall  we  not  term  it  properly  ?  So  it  appears  to 
me,  faid  he.  But  what  ?  Do  not  we  fay  that  the  irafcible  ought  to  be 
wholly  impelled  to  fuperiority,  vidtory,  and  applaufe  ?  Extremely  fo.  If 
then  we  term  it  the  contentious  and  ambitious,  will  it  not  be  accurately 
expreffed  ?  Mod  accurately.  But  it  is  evident  to  every  one,  that  the  part 
of  the  foul,  by  which  we  learn,  is  wholly  intent  always  to  know  the  truth  : 
and  as  to  wealth  and  glory,  it  cares  for  thefe  lead  of  all.  Extremely  fo. 
When  we  call  it  then  the  defirous  of  learning,  and  the  philofophic,  we  fhall 
call  it  according  to  propriety.  Blow  lhould  we  not  ?  And  do  not  thefe, 
faid  I,  govern  in  fouls,  one  of  them  in  fome,  and  in  others  another,  as  it 
happens?  Jud  fo,  faid  he.  On  this  account  then,  we  faid  there  wmre 
three  original  fpecies  of  men  ;  the  philofophic,  the  ambitious,  and  the 
avaricious.  Entirely  fo.  And  that  there  were  likewife  three  fpecies  of 
pleafures,  one  fubjedt  to  each  of  thefe.  Certainly.  You  know  then,  faid 
I,  that  if  you  were  to  alk  thefe  three  men,  each  of  them  apart,  which  of 
thefe  lives  is  the  mod  pleafant,  each  w'ould  mod  of  all  commend  his  own. 
And  the  avaricious  will  fay,  that  in  comparifon  with  the  pleafure  of  ac¬ 
quiring  wealth,  that  arifmg  from  honour,  or  from  learning,  is  of  no  value, 
unlefs  one  make  money  by  them.  True,  faid  he.  And  what  fays  the 
ambitious  ?  faid  I.  Does  not  he  deem  the  pleafure  arifmg  from  making 
money  a  fort  of  burthen  ?  And  likewife  that  arifmg  from  learning,  unlefs 
learning  bring  him  honour,  does  he  not  deem  it  fmoke  and  trifling  ?  It 
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is  fo,  faid  he.  And  we  lhall  fuppofe  the  philofopher,  la i d  I,  to  deem  the 
other  pleafures  as  nothing  in  companion  of  that  of  knowing  the  truth,  how 
it  is,  and  that  whild  he  is  always  employed  in  learning  fomething  of  this 
kind,  he  is  not  very  remote  from  pleafure  ;  but  that  he  calls  the  other 
pleafures  truly  neceffary,  as  wanting  nothing  of  the  others,  but  where 
there  is  a  neceffity  for  it.  This,  faid  he,  we  mull  well  underdand.  When 
therefore,  faid  I,  thefe  feveral  lives,  and  the  refpedlive  pleafure  of  each, 
difpute  among  themfelves,  not  with  reference  to  living  more  worthily  or 
more  bafely,  or  worfe  or  better  ;  but  merely  with  reference  to  this  of  liv¬ 
ing  more  pleafantlv,  or  on  the  contrary  more  painfully, — how  can  we  know 
which  of  them  fpeaks  mod  conformably  to  truth  ?  I  am  not  quite  able, 
faid  he,  to  tell.  But  conlider  it  thus.  By  what  ought  we  to  judge  of 
whatever  is  to  be  rightly  judged  of?  Is  it  not  by  experience,  by  pru¬ 
dence,  and  by  reafon  ?  Or  has  any  one  a  better  criterion  than  thele  ? 
How  can  he  ?  faid  he.  Conlider  now  ;  of  the  three  men,  who  is  the 
mod;  experienced  in  all  the  pleafures  ?  Whether  does  it  appear  to  you  that 
the  avaricious  man,  in  learning  truth  itfelf,  what  it  is,  is  more  experi¬ 
enced  in  the  pleafure  arifing  from  knowledge,  than  the  philofopher  is  in 
that  arifing  from  the  acquilition  of  wealth  ?  There  is,  faid  he,  a  great 
difference  :  for  the  philofopher,  beginning  from  his  childhood,  mud,  of 
neceffity,  tade  the  other  pleafures ;  but  what  it  is  to  know  real  beings, 
and  how  fweet  this  pleadire  is,  the  lucrative  man  has  no  neceffity  of  tade- 
ing,  or  of  becoming  experienced  in  ;  but  rather,  when  he  earnedly  endea¬ 
vours  to  effedt  this,  it  is  no  eafy  matter.  The  philofopher  then,  laid  I, 
far  furpaffes  the  lucrative  man,  at  lead  in  experience  of  both  the  pleafures. 
Far  indeed.  But  what  with  reference  to  the  ambitious  man  ?  Is  he  more 
experienced  in  the  pleafure  arifing  from  honour,  than  the  philofopher  is 
in  that  arifing  from  intelledlual  energy?  Honour,  faid  he,  attends  all  of 
them,  if  they  obtain  each  of  them  what  they  aim  at  :  for  the  rich  man  is 
honoured  by  many,  and  fo  is  the  brave,  and  the  wife  ;  fo,  as  to  that  of 
honour,  what  fort  of  pleafure  it  is,  all  of  them  have  the  experience.  But 
in  the  contemplation  of  being  itfelf,  what  pleafure  there  is,  it  is  impoffible 
for  any  other  than  the  philofopher  to  have  faded.  On  account  of  expe¬ 
rience  then,  faid  I,  he  of  all  men  judges  the  bed.  By  far.  And  furely, 
along  with  prudence  at  lead,  he  alone  becomes  experienced.  Why  ihould 
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he  not?  But  even  the  organ  by  which  thefe  pleafures  muft  be  judged  is 
not  the  organ  of  the  lucrative,  nor  of  the  ambitious,  but  of  the  philo- 
fopher.  Which  is  it  ?  We  faid  fomewhere,  that  they  mull  be  judged  of 
by  reafon,  did  we  not?  Yes.  But  reafoning  is  chiefly  the  organ  of  the 
philofopher.  How  fhould  it  not  ?  If  then  the  things  to  be  determined 
were  belt  determined  by  riches  and  gain,  what  the  lucrative  man  com¬ 
mended,  or  defpifed,  would  of  neceftity  be  moft  agreeable  to  truth.  En¬ 
tirely.  And  if  by  honour,  and  victory  and  bravery,  muft  it  not  be  as  the 
ambitious  and  contentious  man  determined?  It  is  evident.  But  fince  it  is 
by  experience,  and  prudence,  and  reafon, — of  neceffity,  faid  he,  what  the 
philofopher  and  the  lover  of  reafon  commends  muft  be  the  moft:  true. 
Of  the  three  pleafures,  then,  that  is  the  moft  pleafant  which  belongs  to 
that  part  of  the  foul  by  which  we  learn  moft,  and  he  among  us  in 
whom  this  part  governs  lives  the  moft  pleafant  life.  How  can  it,  faid 
he,  be  otherwife  ?  For  the  wife  man,  being  the  fovereign  commender, 
commends  his  own  life.  But  which  life,  faid  I,  does  our  judge  pronounce 
the  fecond,  and  which  the  fecond  pleafure  ?  It  is  plain,  that  of  the  war¬ 
like  and  ambitious  man  ;  for  this  is  nearer  to  his  own  than  that  of  the 
lucrative.  And  that  of  the  covetous,  as  it  appears,  is  laft  of  all.  Why 
not  ?  faid  he.  Thefe  things  now  have  thus  fucceeded  one  another  in 
order.  And  the  juft  man  has  twice  now  overcome  the  unjuft.  The  third 
vidlory  now,  as  at  the  Olympic  games,  is  facred  to  Olympic  Jupiter,  the 
faviour  ;  for  confide r,  that  the  pleafure  of  the  others  is  not  every  way 
genuine,  but  that  of  the  wife  man  is :  nor  are  they  pure,  but  fomehow 
fhadowed  over,  as  I  appear  to  myfelf  to  have  heard  from  one  of  the 
wife  men.  And  this  truly  would  be  the  greateft  and  moft  complete 
downfall  of  the  unjuft.  Extremely  fo.  But  how  do  you  mean  ?  1  fhall 
thus  trace  it  out,  faid  I,  whilft  in  fearching  you  anfwer  my  queftions.  Aik 
then,  faid  he.  Tell  me  then,  replied  I,  do  we  not  fay  that  pain  is  oppo- 
fite  to  pleafure  ?  Entirely  fo.  And  do  we  not  fay  likewife,  that  to  feel 
neither  pleafure  nor  pain  is  fomewhat  ?  We  fay  it  is.  That  being  in  the 
middle  of  both  thefe,  it  is  a  certain  tranquillity  of  the  foul  with  reference 
to  them.  Do  you  not  thus  underftand  it  ?  Thus,  replied  he.  Do  you  not 
remember,  faid  I,  the  fpeeches  of  the  difeafed,  which  they  utter  in  their 
iicknefs  ?  Which  ?  How  that  nothing  is  more  pleafant  than  health,  but 
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that  it  efcaped  their  notice  before  they  became  lick,  that  it  was  the  moll 
pleafant.  I  remember  it,  faid  he.  And  are  you  not  wont  to  hear  thofe 
who  are  under  any  acute  pain  fay,  that  there  is  nothing  more  pleafant 
than  a  celfation  from  pain  ?  I  am  wont  to  hear  them.  And  you  may 
perceive  in  men,  I  imagine,  the  fame  thing,  when  they  are  in  many  other 
fuch  like  circumftances,  where,  when  in  pain,  they  extol  a  freedom  from 
pain,  and  the  tranquillity  of  fuch  a  ftate,  as  being  the  moft  pleafant,  and 
do  not  extol  that  of  feeling  joy.  Becaufe  this,  it  is  likely,  faid  he,  be¬ 
comes  at  that  time  pleafant  and  defirable  tranquillity.  And  when  any  one 
ceafetb,  faid  I,  to  feel  joy,  this  tranquillity  from  pleafure  will  be  painful. 
It  is  likely,  faid  he.  This  tranquillity,  then,  which  we  juft  now  faid  was 
between  the  two,  will  at  times  become  each  of  thefe,  pain  and  pleafure. 
It  appears  fo.  But  is  it  truly  poffible,  that  what  is  neither  of  the  two 
fhould  become  both  ?  It  does  not  appear  to  me  that  it  is.  And  furely  at 
leaft,  when  any  thing  pleafant  or  any  thing  painful  is  in  the  foul,  both 
fenfations  are  a  certain  motion;  are  they  not?  Yes.  But  did  not  that 
which  is  neither  painful  nor  pleafant  appear  juft  now  to  be  tranquillity, 
and  in  the  middle  of  thefe  two  ?  It  appears  fo,  indeed.  How  is  it  right, 
then,  to  deem  it  pleafant  not  to  be  in  pain,  or  painful  not  to  enjoy  plea¬ 
fure  ?  It  is  by  no  means  right.  In  thefe  cafes,  then,  tranquillity  is  not 
really  fo,  faid  I,  but  it  appears  pleafant  in  refpedl  of  the  painful,  and 
painful  in  refpedt  of  the  pleafant.  And  there  is  nothing  genuine  in  thefe 
appearances  as  to  the  truth  of  pleafure,  but  a  certain  magical  delufion.  As 
our  reafoning  {hows,  faid  he.  Conftder  then,  faid  I,  the  pleafures  which 
do  not  arife  from  the  ceftation  of  pains,  that  you  may  not  frequently  in 
the  prefent  difeourfe  fuppofe  that  thefe  two  naturally  thus  fubfift,  viz. 
that  pleafure  is  the  ceftation  of  pain,  and  pain  the  ceftation  of  pleafure. 
How,  faid  he,  and  which  pleafures  do  you  mean?  There  are  many 
others,  faid  I,  but  chiefly  if  you  wfth  to  conftder  the  pleafures  from 
fmells  ;  for  thefe,  without  any  preceding  pain,  are  on  a  fudden  immenfely 
great,  and,  when  they  ceafe,  they  leave  no  pain  behind  them.  Moft  true, 
faid  he.  Let  us  not  then  be  perl'uaded  that  pure  pleafure  is  the  removal 
of  pain,  or  pain  the  removal  of  pleafure.  Let  us  not.  But  yet,  faid  I, 
thofe  which  extend  through  the  body  to  the  foul,  and  which  are  called 
pleafures,  the  greateft  part  of  them  almoft,  and  the  moft  conftderable,  are 
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of  this  fpecies,  certain  ceflTations  of  pain.  They  are  fo.  And  are  not  the 
preconceptions  of  pleafure  and  pain,  which  arife  in  the  mind  from  the 
expectation  of  thefe  things,  of  the  fame  kind  ?  Of  the  fame.  Do  you 
know  then,  faid  I,  what  kind  they  are  of,  and  what  they  chiefly  refera¬ 
ble  ?  What  ?  faid  he.  Do  you  reckon,  faid  1,  there  is  any  fuch  thing  in 
nature  as  this,  the  above,  the  below,  and  the  middle  ?  I  do.  Do  you 
think  then  that  any  one,  when  he  is  brought  from  the  below  to  the  mid¬ 
dle,  imagines  any  thing  elfe  than  that  he  is  brought  to  the  above  ?  and  when 
he  Hands  in  the  middle,  and  looks  down  whence  he  was  brought,  will  he 
imagine  he  is  any  where  elfe  than  above,  whilftyet  he  has  not  feen  the  true 
above?  By  Jupiter,  laid  he,  I  do  not  think  that  fuch  an  one  will  imagine 
otherwife.  But  if  he  fhould  again,  faid  I,  be  carried  to  the  below,  he  would 
conjecture  he  was  carried  to  the  below,  and  would  conjecture  according  to 
truth.  How  fhould  he  not  ?  Would  he  not  be  afleCted  in  all  thefe  refpeCts, 
from  his  not  having  experience  in  what  is  really  above,  and  in  the  middle, 
and  below  ?  It  is  plain.  Would  you  wonder  then,  that  whilft  men  are  inex¬ 
perienced  in  the  truth,  they  have  unfound  opinions  about  many  other  things, 
—  and  that  as  to  pleafure  and  pain,  and  what  is  between  thefe,  they  are  likewife 
affedted  in  this  fame  manner?  So  that,  even  when  they  are  brought  to  what 
is  painful,  they  imagine  truly,  and  are  truly  pained  ;  but  when  from  pain 
they  are  brought  to  the  middle,  they  flrongly  imagine  that  they  are  arrived 
at  fulnefs  of  pleafure.  In  the  fame  manner  as  thofe  who  along  with  the 
black  colour  look  at  the  gray,  through  inexperience  of  the  white,  are  de¬ 
ceived  ;  fo  thofe  who  conflder  pain  along  with  a  freedom  from  pain,  are 
deceived  through  inexperience  of  pleafure.  By  Jupiter,  faid  he,  I  fhould 
not  wonder,  but  much  rather  if  it  were  not  fo.  But  conuder  it,  laid  I, 
in  this  manner.  Are  not  hunger  and  third:,  and  fuch  like,  certain  empti- 
nefles  in  the  bodily  habit?  What  elfe  ?  And  are  not  ignorance  and  folly 
an  emptinels  in  the  habit  of  the  foul  ?  Extremely  fo.  And  is  not  the 
one  filled  when  it  receives  food,  and  the  other  when  it  polfelfes  intellect  ? 
Why  not  ?  But  which  is  the  more  real  repletion,  that  of  the  lefs,  or  that 
of  the  more  real  being  ?  It  is  plain,  that  of  the  more  real.  Which  fpe¬ 
cies,  then,  do  you  think,  participates  mod:  of  a  more  pure  efience  ;  whether 
thefe  which  participate  of  bread  and  drink,  and  meat,  and  all  fuch  fort  of 
nouridiment;  or  that  fpecies  which  participates  of  true  opinion  and  fcience, 
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and  intellect,  and,  in  fhort,  of  all  virtue?  But  judge  of  it  in  this  manner. 
That  which  adheres  to  what  is  always  fimilar,  and  immortal,  and  true,  and 
is  fo  itfelf,  and  arifes  in  what  is  fuch,  does  it  appear  to  you  to  have  more 
of  the  reality  of  being,  than  that  which  adheres  to  what  is  never  fimilar, 
and  is  mortal,  which  is  fo  itfelf,  and  is  generated  in  a  thing  of  this  kind? 
This,  faid  he,  differs  much  from  that  which  is  always  fimilar.  Does  then 
the  effence  of  that  which  is  always  fimilar  participate  more  of  effence  than 
of  fcience  ?  By  no  means.  But  what  with  relation  to  truth  ?  Nor  of  this 
neither.  If  it  participate  lefs  of  truth,  does' it  not  likewife  do  fo  of  effence? 
Of  neceffity.  In  fhort,  then,  do  not  the  genera  relating  to  the  care  of  the 
body  participate  lefs  of  truth  and  effence,  than  thofe  relating  to  the  care  of 
the  foul  ?  By  far.  And  the  body  lefs  than  the  foul ;  do  you  not  think  fo  ? 
I  do.  Is  not  that  which  is  filled  with  more  real  beings,  and  is  itfelf  a  more 
real  being,  in  reality  more  truly  filled  than  that  which  is  filled  with  lefs 
real  beings,  and  is  itfelf  a  lefs  real  being  ?  How  fhould  it  not  ?  If  then  it 
be  pleafant  to  be  filled  with  what  is  fuitable  to  nature,  that  which  is  in 
reality  filled,  and  with  more  real  being,  mud:  be  made  both  more  really 
and  more  truly  to  enjoy  true  pleafure  ;  but  that  which  participates  of  lefs 
real  being,  muff  be  lefs  trulv  and  firmly  filled,  and  participates  of  a  more 
uncertain  and  lefs  genuine  pleafure.  Moff  neceffarily,  faid  he.  Such  then 
as  are  unacquainted  with  wifdom  and  virtue,  and  are  always  converfant 
in  feaflings  and  fuch  like,  are  carried  as  it  appears  to  the  below,  and  back 
again  to  the  middle,  and  there  they  wander  for  life.  But  never,  paffing 
beyond  this,  do  they  look  towards  the  true  above,  nor  are  carried  to  it;  nor 
are  they  ever  really  filled  with  real  being;  nor  have  they  ever  tailed  folid  and 
pure  pleafure;  but,  after  the  manner  of  brutes  looking  always  downwards, and 
bowed  towards  earth  and  their  tables,  they  live  feeding  and  coupling;  and 
from  a  luff  of  thefe  things,  kicking  and  pufhing  at  one  another  with  iron 
horns  and  hoofs,  they  perifh  through  their  unfatiablenefs,  as  thofe  who  are 
filling  with  unreal  being  that  which  is  no  real  being,  nor  friendly  to  them- 
felves.  You  pronounce  moff  perfectly,  Socrates,  as  from  an  oracle,  faid 
Glauco,  the  life  of  the  multitude.  Muff  they  not  then,  of  neceffity,  be 
converfant  with  pleafures  mixed  with  pains,  images  of  the  true  pleafure, 
fhadowed  over,  and  coloured  by  their  polition  befide  each  other  ?  fo  that 
both  their  pleafures  and  pains  will  appear  vehement,  and  engender  their 
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mad  paffions  in  the  foolifh.  Hence  alfo  they  mud-fight  about  thefe  things, 
as  Stefichorus  fays  thole  at  Troy  fought  about  the  image  of  Helen,  through 
ignorance  of  the  true  one.  Of  neceff ty,  faid  he,  fomething  of  this  kind 
mud  take  place.  And  what  as  to  the  irafcible  part  of  the  foul?  Mud 
not  other  fuch  like  things  happen,  wherever  any  one  gratifies  it,  either  in 
the  way  of  envy,  through  ambition,  or  in  the  way  of  violence,  through 
contentioufnefs,  or  in  the  way  of  anger,  through  morofenefs,  purfuing  a 
glut  of  honour,  of  conqued,  and  of  anger,  both  without  reafon,  and  with¬ 
out  intelligence?  Such  things  as  thefe,  faid  he,  muft  necefifarily  happen 
with  reference  to  this  part  of  the  foul.  What  then,  faid  I,  fhall  we  boldly 
fay  concerning  all  the  pleafures,  both  refpecling  the  avaricious  and  the 
ambitious  part,  that  fuch  of  them  as  are  obedient  to  fcience  and  reafon, 
and,  in  conjunction  with  thefe,  purfue  and  obtain  the  pleafures  of  which  the 
prudent  part  of  the  foul  is  the  leader,  fhall  obtain  the  trueft  pleafures,  as 
far  as  it  is  pofiible  for  them  to  attain  true  pleafure,  and  m  as  much  as  they 
follow  truth,  pleafures  which  are  properly  their  own  ;  if  indeed  what  is 
beft  for  every  one  be  moft  properly  his  own  ?  But  furely  it  is  moll  properly, 
faid  he,  his  own.  When  then  the  whole  foul  is  obedient  to  the  philofo- 
phic  part,  and  there  is  no  fedition  in  it,  then  every  part  in  other  relpeds 
performs  its  proper  bufinefs,  and  is  juft,  and  alfo  reaps  its  own  pleafures, 
and  fuch  as  are  the  beft,  and  as  far  as  is  poffible  the  moft  true.  Certainly, 
indeed.  But  when  any  of  the  others  governs,  it  happens  that  it  neither 
attains  its  own  pleafures,  and  it  compels  the  other  parts  to  purfue  a  plea¬ 
fure  foreign  to  them,  and  not  at  all  true.  It  does  fo,  faid  he.  Do  not  then 
the  parts  which  are  the  moft  remote  from  philofophy  and  realcn  moil: 
efpecially  effectuate  fuch  things  ?  Very  much  fo.  And  is  not  that  which 
is  mod;  remote  from  law  and  order,  likewife  moft  remote  from  reafon  ? 
It  plainly  is.  And  have  not  the  amorous  and  the  tyrannical  defires  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  moft  remote  from  law  and  order  ?  Extremely  fo.  And  the 
royal  and  the  moderate  ones,  the  lead  remote?  Yes.  The  tyrant  then,  I 
think,  fhall  be  the  moft  remote  from  true  pleafure,  and  fuch  as  is  moft 
properly  his  own,  and  the  other  fhall  be  the  lead.  Of  neceffity.  And 
the  tyrant,  faid  I,  fhall  lead  a  life  the  mod  unpleafant,  and  the  king  the 
mod  pleafant.  Of  great  neceffity.  Do  you  know  then,  faid  I,  how  much 
more  unpleafant  a  life  the  tyrant  leads  than  the  king  ?  If  you  tel!  me,  faid 
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he.  As  there  are  three  pleafures,  as  it  appears,  one  genuine,  and  two 
illegitimate;  the  Tyrant  in  carrying  the  illegitimate  to  extremity,  and 
flying  from  law  and  reafon,  dwells  with  flavifh  pleafures  as  his  life-guards, 
and  how  far  he  is  inferior  is  not  eafily  to  be  told,  unlefs  it  may  be  done  in 
this  manner.  How?  faid  he.  The  Tyrant  is  fomehow  the  third  1  remote 
from  the  Oligarchic  chara£ler;  for  the  Democratic  was  in  the  middle 
between  them.  Yes.  Does  he  not  then  dwell  with  the  third  image  of 
pleafure,  diftant  from  him  with  reference  to  truth,  if  our  former  reafon- 
incrs  be  true?  Juft  fo.  But  the  Oligarchic  is  the  third  again  from  the 
Royal,  if  we  fuppofe  the  Ariftocratic  and  the  Royal  the  fame.  He  is  the 
third.  The  Tyrant  then,  faid  I,  is  remote  from  true  pleafure,  the  third 
from  the  third.  It  appears  fo.  A  plain  furface  then,  faid  I,  may  be  the 
image  of  tyrannical  pleafure,  as  to  the  computation  of  length.  Certainly. 
But  as  to  power,  and  the  third  augment,  it  is  manifeft  by  how  great  a 
diftance  it  is  remote.  It  is  manifeft,  faid  he,  to  th|  computer  at  leaft.  If 
now,  converfely,  any  one  fhall  fay  the  King  is  diftant  from  the  Tyrant  as 
to  truth  of  pleafure,  as  much  as  is  the  diftance  of  9,  and  20,  and  700,  fhall 
he  not,  on  completing  the  multiplication,  find  him  leading  the  more 
pleafant  life,  and  the  Tyrant  the  more  wretched  one,  by  this  fame  diftance? 
You  have  heaped  up,  faid  he,  a  prodigious  account  of  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  thefe  two  men,  the  juft  and  the  unjuft,  with  reference  to  pleafure 
and  pain.  Yet  the  numbers  are  true,  faid  I,  and  correfponding  to  their 
lives,  if  indeed  days,  and  nights,  and  months,  and  years,  correfpond  to  them. 
But  thefe,  faid  he,  do  correfpond  to  them.  If  then  the  good  and  juft 
man  furpafles  fo  far  the  evil  and  unjuft  man  in  pleafure,  in  what  a  pro¬ 
digious  degree  further  fhall  he  l'urpafs  him  in  decorum  of  life,  in  beauty 

1  The  following  numbers  are  employed  by  Plato  in  this  place.  He  confiders  the  Royal  cha¬ 
racter  as  analogous  to  unity,  the  Oligarchic  to  the  number  3,  and  the  Tyrannic  to  the  number 
9.  As  3  therefore  is  triple  of  unity,  the  Oligarchic  is  the  third  from  the  Royal  character ;  and 
in  a  fimilar  manner  the  Tyrant  is  diftant  from  the  Oligarchift  by  the  triple  in  number;  for 
9  is  the  triple  of  3,  juft  as  3  is  the  triple  of  1.  But  9  is  a  plane  number,  the  length  of  which 
is  3,  and  alfo  its  breadth.  And  a  tyrannic,  fays  Plato,  is  the  laft  image  of  a  royal  life.  He 
alfo  calls  3  a  power,  becaufe  unity  being  multiplied  by  it,  and  itfelf  by  itfelf,  and  9  by  it,  there 
will  be  produced  3,  9,  27.  But  he  calls  the  third  augment  27,  arifmg  from  the  multiplication 
of  the  power  3,  and  producing  depth  or  a  folid  number.  Laftly,  27  multiplied  into  itfelf  pro¬ 
duces  729,  which  may  be  confidered  as  a  perfect  multiplication,  this  number  being  the  6th 
power  of  3 ;  and  6  as  is  well  known  is  a  perfeft  number.  Hence,  as  the  King  is  analogous  to 
1,  he  is  faid,  by  Plato,  to  be  729  times  diftant  from  the  Tyrant. 
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and  in  virtue  !  In  a  prodigious  degree,  by  Jupiter,  faid  he.  Be  it  fo, 
faid  I.  Since  now  we  are  come  to  this  part  of  our  argument,  let  us  reca¬ 
pitulate  what  wefirft  faid,  on  account  of  which  we  have  come  hither  :  and 
it  was  fomewhere  laid,  that  it  was  advantageous  to  do  injuftice,  if  one 
were  completely  unjuft,  but  were  reputed  juft.  Was  it  not  fo  faid  ?  It 
was  indeed.  Now  then,  laid  I,  let  us  fettle  this  point,  fince  we  have  now 
fettled  the  other,  with  reference  to  acting  juftly  and  unjuftly,  what  power 
each  of  thefe  poffelTes  in  itfelf.  How?  faid  he.  Let  us  in  our  reafoning 
falhion  an  image  of  the  foul,  that  the  man  who  faid  thofe  things  may  know 
what  he  faid.  What  kind  of  image  ?  faid  he.  One  of  thofe  creatures, 
faid  I,  which  are  fabled  to  have  been  of  old,  as  that  of  Chimrera,  of  Scylla, 
of  Cerberus ;  and  many  others  are  fpoken  of,  where  many  particular  na¬ 
tures  exilted  together  in  one.  They  are  fpoken  of  indeed,  faid  he.  Form 
now  one  figure  of  a  creature,  various,  and  many-headed  1  ,  having  all 
around  heads  of  tame  creatures,  <and  of  wild,  and  having  power  in  itfelf 
of  changing  all  thefe  heads,  and  of  breeding  them  out  of  itfelf.  This  is  the 
work,  faid  he,  of  a  Ikilful  former  :  however,  as  the  formation  is  eafier  in 
reafoning,  than  in  wax  and  fuch  like,  let  it  be  formed.  Let  there  be  now 
one  other  figure  of  a  lion  1  and  one  of  a  man;  but  let  the  firffc  be  by  far  the 
greateft,  and  the  fecond  be  the  fecond  in  bulk.  Thefe  are  eafy,  faid  he, 
and  they  are  formed.  Conjoin  now  thefe  three  in  one,  fo  as  to  exifc  fome- 
how  with  one  another.  They  are  conjoined,  faid  he.  Form  now  around 
them  the  external  appearance  of  one  of  them,  that  of  the  man;  fo  that  to 
one  who  is  not  able  to  fee  what  is  within,  but  who  perceives  only  the  ex¬ 
ternal  covering,  the  man  may  appear  one  creature.  This  is  formed  around, 
faid  he.  Let  us  now  tell  him,  who  afferts  that  it  is  profitable  to  this  man 
to  do  injuftice,  but  to  do  juftice  is  unprofitable,  that  he  afterts  nothing 
elfe,  than  that  it  is  profitable  for  him  to  feaft  the  multiform  creature,  and 
to  make  it  'ftrong  ;  and  likewife  the  lion,  and  what  refpedls  the  lion, 
whilft  the  man  he  kills  with  famine,  and  renders  weak,  fo  as  to  be  drageed 
whichever  way  either  of  thofe  drag  him;  and  that  he  will  alfofind  it  advan¬ 
tageous  never  to  accuftom  the  one  to  live  in  harmony  with  the  other,  nor 

to  make  them  friends,  but  buffer  them  to  be  biting  one  another,  and  to 

• » 

1  By  this  many-headed,  beaft,  dejire  is  fignified. 

3  The  lion  fignifies  anger ,  and  the  figure  of  a  man  reafon ;  for  the  whole  foul  is  divided  into 
reafon,  anger,  ai  d  defire. 
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fight  and  devour  each  other.  He,  faid  he,  who  commendeth  the  doing 
injuftice,  undoubtedly  afterts  thefe  things.  And  does  not  he  again,  who 
fays  it  is  profitable  to  do  j uftice,  fay  that  he  ought  to  do  and  to  fay  fuch 
things  by  which  the  inner  man  fhall  come  to  have  the  moft  entire  com¬ 
mand  of  the  man,  and,  as  a  tiller  of  the  ground,  fhall  take  care  of  the 
many-headed  creature,  cherifhing  the  mild  ones,  and  nourifhing  them, 
and  hindering  the  wild  ones  from  growing  up,  taking  the  nature  of  the 
lion  as  his  ally,  and,  having  a  common  care  for  all,  make  them  friendly 
to  one  another,  and  to  himfelf,  and  lo  nourifh  them  ?  He  who  commends 
juftice  undoubtedly  fays  fuch  things  as  thefe.  In  all  relpedts,  then,  he  who 
commends  juftice  would  feem  to  fpeak  the  truth,  but  he  v/ho  commends 
injuftice,  to  fpeak  what  is  falfe  ;  for,  with  regard  to  pleafure,  and  ap- 
plaufe,  and  profit,  he  who  commends  juftice  fpeaks  the  truth,  and  he  who 
difcommends  it  fpeaks  nothing  genuine.  Nor  does  he  difcommend  with 
underftanding  what  he  difcommends.  Not  at  all,  faid  he,  as  appears  to 
me  at  leaft.  Let  us  then  in  a  mild  manner  perfuade  him  (for  it  is  not  wil¬ 
lingly  he  errs),  afking  him,  O  bleffed  man  !  do  not  we  fay  that  the 
maxims  of  things  beautiful  and  bafe  become  fo,  upon  fuch  accounts  as 
thefe  ?  Thofe  are  good  which  fubjedt  the  brutal  part  of  our  nature  moft 
to  the  man,  or  rather  perhaps  to  that  which  is  divine  :  but  thofe  are  evil 
which  enflave  the  mild  part  of  our  nature  to  the  brutal.  Will  he  agree 
with  us  ?  or  how  ?  He  will,  if  he  be  advifed  by  me,  faid  he.  Is  there 
then  any  one,  faid  I,  whom  it  avails,  from  this  reafoning,  to  take  gold 
unjuftly,  if  fomething  of  this  kind  happens,  if,  whilft  he  takes  the  mcyiey, 
he  at  the  fame  time  fubjedts  the  heft  part  of  himfelf  to  the  world  ?  Or,  if, 
taking  gold,  he  fhould  enflave  a  foil  or  daughter,  and  that  even  to  favage  and 
wicked  men,  (hall  we  not  fay  this  would  not  avail  him,  not  though  he  fhould 
receive  for  it  a  prodigious  fum  ?  But  if  he  enflaves  the  moft  divine  part  of 
himfelf  to  the  moft  impious  and  moft  polluted  part,  without  any  pity,  is  he 
not  wretched  ?  and  does  he  not  take  a  gift  of  gold  to  his  far  more  dreadful 
ruin,  than  Euriphyle  did  when  fhe  received  the  necklace  for  her  hufband’s 
life  ?  By  far,  faid  Glauco  ;  for  I  will  an  fiver  you  for  the  man.  And  do 
you  not  think  that  to  be  intemperate,  has  of  old  been  difcommended  on 
fuch  accounts  as  thefe,  becaule  that  in  fuch  a  one  that  terrible,  groat  and 
multiform  bead:  was  indulged  more  than  was  meet  ?  It  is  plain,  faid  he. 
And  are  not  arrogance  and  morofenefs  blamed,  when  the  lion  and  the 
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ferpentine  difpofition  increafes  and  ft  retches  beyond  meafure?  Entirely  fo. 
And  are  not  luxury  and  effeminacy  blamed  becaufe  of  the  remiflhefs  and 
ioofenefs  of  this  difpofition,  when  it  engenders  in  the  man  cowardice  ? 
What  elfe  ?  Are  not  flattery  and  illiberality  blamed,  when  any  one  makes 
this  irafcible  part  itfelf  fubjeft  to  the  brutal  crew,  and,  for  the  fake  of 
wealth  and  its  infatiable  luff,  accuftoms  the  irafcible  to  be  affronted  from 
its  youth,  and  inffead  of  a  lion  to  become  an  ape  ?  Entirely  fo,  faid  he. 
But  why  is  it,  do  you  think,  that  mechanical  arts  and  handicrafts  are  de- 
fpicable  r  Shall  we  fay  it  is  on  any  other  account  than  this,  that  when  a  man 
has  the  form  of  that  which  is  beft  in  his  foul  naturally  weak,  fo  as  not  to 
be  able  to  govern  the  creatures  within  himfelf,  but  to  minifter  to  them, 
he  is  able  only  to  learn  what  flatters  them  ?  It  is  likely,  faid  he.  In  order 
then  that  fuch  a  one  may  be  governed  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  beft  man 
is,  do  we  not  fay  that  he  muff  be  the  fervant  of  one  who  is  the  beft,  and 
who  has  within  him  the  divine  governor  ?  not  at  all  conceiving  that  he 
fhould  be  governed  to  the  hurt  of  the  fubjedt  (as  Thrafymachus  imagined), 
but,  as  it  is  beft  for  every  one  to  be  governed,  by  one  divine  and  wife,  moft 
efpecially  poffefling  it  as  his  own  within  him,  if  not  fubjecting  himfelf  to 
it  externally;  that  as  far  as  poffible  we  may  all  refemble  one  another  and 
be  friends,  governed  by  one  and  the  fame'?  Rightly,  indeed,  faid  he.  And 
law  at  leaft,  faid  I,  plainly  fhows  it  intends  fuch  a  thing,  being  an  ally  to 
all  in  the  city  ;  as  does  likewife  the  government  of  children,  in  not  allow¬ 
ing  them  to  be  free  till  we  eftablifh  in  them  a  proper  government,  as  in 
a  city  ;  and  having  cultivated  that  in  them  which  is  beft,  by  that  which 
is  beft  in  ourfelves,  we  eftablifh  a  flmilar  guardian  and  governor  for 
youth,  and  then  truly  we  fet  it  free.  It  fhows  indeed,  faid  he.  In  what 
way  then  fhall  we  fay,  Glauco,  and  according  to  what  reafoning,  that  it  is 
profitable  to  do  injuftice,  to  be  intemperate,  or  to  do  any  thing  bafe,  by 
which  a  man  fhall  indeed  become  more  wicked,  but  yet  fhall  acquire 
more  wealth,  or  any  kind  of  power  ?  In  no  way,  faid  he.  But  how  fhall 
we  fay  it  is  profitable  for  the  unjuft  to  be  concealed,  and  not  to  buffer 
punifhment  ?  or  does  he  not  indeed,  who  is  concealed,  ftiii  become  more 
wicked  ?  but  he  who  is  not  concealed,  and  is  punifhed,  has  the  brutal 
part  quieted,  and  made  mild,  and  the  mild  part  fet  at  liberty.  And  the 
whole  foul  being  fettled  in  the  beft  temper,  in  poffeffing  temperance  and 
juftice,  with  wifdom,  acquires  a  more  valuable  habit  than  the  body  does, 
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in  acquiring  vigour  and  beauty,  with  a  found  conftitution ;  in  as  far  as  the 
foul  is  more  valuable  than  the  body.  Entirely  fo,  faid  he.  Shall  not  every 
one  then,  who  poffeffes  intellect,  regulate  his  life  in  extending  the  whole 
of  his  powers  hither,  in  the  firft  place,  honouring  thofe  difciplines  W'hich 
will  render  his  foul  of  this  kind,  and  defpifmg  all  other  things  r  It  is  plain, 
faid  he.  And  next,  faid  I,  with  reference  to  a  good  habit  of  body  and  its 
nourifhment,  he  will  fpend  his  life  in  attention  to  thefe,  not  that  he  may 
indulge  the  brutal  and  irrational  pleafure  ;  nor  yet  with  a  view  to  health, 
nor,  principally  regarding  this,  to  become  ftrong  and  healthy,  and  beauti¬ 
ful,  unlefs  by  means  of  thefe  he  is  to  become  temperate  likewife  :  but  he 
always  appears  to  adjuft  the  harmony  of  the  body  for  the  fake  of  the  fym- 
phony  W'hich  is  in  the  foul.  By  all  means,  faid  he,  if  indeed  he  is  to  be 
truly  mufical.  That  arrangement  then,  faid  I,  and  fymphonv  arifing  from 
the  poffeffion  of  wealth,  and  that  vulgar  magnificence,  he  will  not,  in  con- 
fequence  of  being  aftonifhed  with  the  felicity  of  the  multitude,  increafe 
to  infinity,  and  bring  on  himfelf  infinite  evils.  I  do  not  think  it,  laid  he. 
But  looking,  faid  I,  to  that  polity  within  himfelf,  and  taking  care  that 
nothing  there  be  moved  out  of  its  place,  through  the  greatnefs  or  ftnall- 
nefs  of  his  property,  governing  in  this  manner  as  far  as  he  is  able,  he 
will  add  to  his  fubffance,  and  fpend  out  of  it.  Entirely  fo,  faid  he. 
He  will  regard  honours  likewdfe  in  the  fame  manner ;  fome  he  will 
willingly  partake  of,  and  tafte,  which  he  judges  will  render  him  a 
better  man,  but  thofe  which  he  thinks  would  dilfolve  that  habit  of  foul 
which  fubfifts  within  him,  he  will  fly  from  both  in  private  and  in  public. 
He  will  not  then,  faid  he,  be  willing  to  a6t  in  polities,  if  he  takes  care 
of  this.  Yes  truly,  faid  I,  in  his  own  city,  and  greatly  too.  But  not 
probably  in  his  country,  unlefs  fome  divine  fortune  befall  him.  1  under- 
ftand,  faid  he.  You  mean  in  the  city  w;e  have  now  eflablilhed,  which 
exifts  in  our  reafoning,  fince  it  is  nowhere  on  earth,  at  leaft,  as  1  imagine. 
But  in  heaven,  probably,  there  is  a  model  of  it,  faid  I,  for  any  one  who 
inclines  to  contemplate  it,  and  on  contemplating  to  regulate  himfelf  accord¬ 
ingly  ;  and  it  is  of  no  confequence  to  him,  whether  it  does  exift  any  where* 
or  fhall  ever  exifl:  here.  He  does  the  duties  of  this  city  alone,  and  of  no 
other.  It  is  reafonable,  faid  he. 
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X  OBSERVE,  faid  I,  with  reference  to  many  other  things,  that  we  have 
eftablifhed  a  city  in  a  right  manner,  beyond  what  all  ethers  have  done,  and 
among  thefe  eftablilhments,  I  mean  that  refpe£ting  poetry  1  as  none  of  the 

lead:. 

1  The  following  admirable  account  of  poetry,  from  the  Explanation  of  the  more  difficult 
queftions  in  the  Republic,  by  Proclus,  will  I  doubt  not  be  highly  acceptable  to  the  reader,  as 
it  both  contains  a  mod  accurate  and  fcientific  divifion  of  poetry,  and  perfe&ly  reconciles  the 
prince  of  philofophers  with  the  firft  of  poets. 

“  There  are  three  lives  in  the  foul,  of  which  the  bell  and  mod  perfect  is  that  according  to 
which  it  is  conjoined  with  the  Gods,  and  lives  a  life  mod  allied,  and  through  the  higheft  firnili- 
tude  united  to  them  ;  no  longer  fubfifling  from  itfelf  but  from  them,  running  under  its  own 
intellect,  exciting  the  ineffable  impreffion  of  the  one  which  it  contains,  and  connecting  like  with 
like,  its  own  light  with  that  of  the  Gods,  and  that  which  is  molt  uniform  in  its  own  effence  and 
life,  with  the  one  which  is  above  all  effence  and  life.  That  which  is  fecond  to  this  in  dignity 
and  power,  has  a  middle  arrangement  in  the  middle  of  the  foul,  according  to  which  indeed  it  is 
converted  to  itfelf,  defeending  from  a  divinely  infpired  life;  and  placing  intelleCl  and  fcience  as 
the  principles  of  its  energy,  it  evolves  the  multitude  of  its  reafons,  furveys  the  all-various  muta¬ 
tions  of  forms,  colIeCts  into  famenefs  intellect,  and  that  which  is  the  objeCt  of  intellect,  and 
expreffes  in  images  an  intellectual  and  intelligible  effence.  The  third  life  of  the  foul  is  that 
which  accords  with  its  inferior  powers,  and  energizes  together  with  them,  employing  phantafies 
and  irrational  fenfes,  and  being  entirely  filled  with  things  of  a  fubordinate  nature. 

“As  there  are  therefore  thefe  three  forms  of  life  in  fouls,  the  poetic  divifion  alfo  fupernally 
proceeds  together  with  the  multiform  lives  of  the  foul,  and  is  diverfified  into  firft,  middle,  and 
laft  genera  of  energy.  For,  of  poetry  alfo,  one  kind  has  the  higheft  fubfiftence,  is  full  of  divine 
goods,  and  eftablifhes  the  foul  in  the  caufes  themfelves  of  things,  according  to  a  certain  ineffable 
union,  leading  that  which  is  filled,  into  famenefs  with  its  replenifhing  fource ;  the  former  im¬ 
materially  fubieCting  itfelf  to  illumination,  but  the  latter  being  incited  to  a  communication  of 
light;  thus  according  to  the  Oracle  ‘  perfecting  works,  by  mingling  the  rivers  of  incorruptible 
fire.’  It  alfo  produces  one  divine  bond  and  a  unifying  mixture  of  that  which  is  participated 
and  the  participant,  eftablifhing  the  whole  of  that  which  is  fubordinate  in  that  which  is  more 
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leaft.  Which  ?  laid  he.  That  no  part  of  it  which  is  imitative  be  by  any 
means  admitted.  For  it  appears,  now  moft  of  all,  and  with  greateft  per- 

fpicuity, 

excellent,  and  preparing  that  which  is  more  divine  alone  to  energize,  the  inferior  nature  being 
withdrawn,  and  concealing  its  own  idiom  in  that  which  is  fuperior.  This  then,  in  ihort,  is  a 
mania  better  than  temperance,  and  is  diflinguifhed  by  a  divine  chara&eriflic.  And  as  every 
different  kind  of  poetry  fubfifts  according  to  a  different  hyparxis,  or  fummit  of  divine  effence,  fo 
this  fills  the  foul  energizing  from  divine  infpiration,  with  fymmetry ;  and  hence  it  adorns  it 
lad  energies  with  meafures  and  rhythms.  As  therefore  we  fay  that  prophetic  fury  lubiifts 
according  to  truth,  and  the  amatory  according  to  beauty,  in  like  manner  we  fay,  that  the 
poetic  mania  is  defined  according  to  divine  fymmetry. 

“  The  fecond  kind  of  poetry  which  is  fu’oordinate  to  this  fil'd:  and  divinely  infpired  fpecies,  and 
which  has  a  middle  fubfift  nee  in  the  foul,  is  allotted  its  effence,  according  to  a  fcientific  and 
intelle£lual  habit.  Hence  it  knows  the  effence  of  things,  and  loves  to  contemplate  beautiful 
works  and  reafonings,  and  leads  forth  every  thing  into  a  meafured  and  rhythmical  interpretation. 
For  you  will  find  many  progeny  of  good  poets  to  be  of  this  kind,  emulous  of  thofe  that  are  truly 
wife,  full  of  admonition,  the  bell  counfels,  and  intelledlual  fymmetry.  It  likewife  extends  the 
communication  of  prudence  and  every  other  virtue  to  thofe  of  a  naturally  good  difpofuion,  and 
affords  a  reminifcence  of  the  periods  of  the  foul,  of  its  eternal  reafons,  and  various  powers. 

“The  third  fpecies  of  poetry  fubfequent  to  thefe,  is  mingled  with  opinions  and  phantafies, 
receives  its  completion  through  imitation,  and  is  faid  to  be,  and  is  nothing  elfe  than  imitative 
poetry.  At  one  time,  it  alone  ufes  affimilation,  and  at  another  time  defends  apparent  and  not 
real  affimilation.  It  confiderably  raifes  very  moderate  pafiions,  altonilhes  the  hearers  ;  together 
with  appropriate  appellations  and  words,  mutations  of  harmonies  and  varieties  of  rhythms,  changes 
the  difpofitions  of  fouls ;  and  indicates  the  nature  of  things  not  fuch  as  they  are,  but  fuch  as 
they  appear  to  the  many;  being  a  certain  adumbration,  and  not  an  accurate  knowledge  of  things. 
It  alfo  eftablifhes  as  its  end  the  delight  of  the  hearers ;  and  particularly  looks  to  the  p  i  (five  part 
of  the  foul,  which  is  naturally  adapted  to  rejoice  and  be  afflidted.  But  of  this  fpecies  of  poetry, 
as  we  have  faid,  one  divifion  is  njjimilative,  which  is  extended  to  redlitude  of  imitation,  but  the 
other  is  phantajlic,  and  affords  apparent  imitation  alone.  . 

“  Such  then  in  fhovt  are  the  genera  of  poetry.  It  now  remains  to  fhow  that  thefe  are  alfo  men¬ 
tioned  by  Plato,  and  to  relate  fuch  particulars  as  are  conformable  to  his  dogmas  refpecting  each. 
And  in  the  firfl:  place  we  Ihall  difeufs  thofe  wonderful  conceptions  refpedling  div ine  poetry 
which  may  be  colledled  by  him  who  does  not  negligently  perufe  his  writings.  For,  thefe  things 
being  prevroufly  determined,  it  will  1  think  be  eafy  to  affign  art  reafons  refpecling  the  fubfequent 
fpecies.  In  the  Phaedrus,  then,  he  denominates  this  divine  poetry,  ‘a  poffefiion  from  the 
Mufes,  and  a  mania,  and  fays,  that  it  is  fupernally  imparted  to  a  tender  and  folitary  foul ;  but 
that  its  employment  is  to  excite  and  infpire  with  Bacchic  fury,  according  to  odes,  and  the  reft 
of  poetry,  and  its  end,  to  inftruQ  pofterity  in  celebrating  the  infinite  tranfattions  of  the  antients.’ 
From  thefe  words,  it  is  perfedlly  evident  that  he  calls  the  original  and  firfl-operating  caufe  of 
poetry,  the  gift  of  the  Mufes.  For,  as  they  fill  all  the  other  fabrications  of  the  father  of  t'n^ 
univerfe,  both  the  apparent  and  unapparent,  ‘with  harmony  and  rhythmical  motion,  in  like 
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fpicuity,  that  it  is  not  to  be  admitted,  fince  the  feveral  forms  of  the  foul 
have  been  diftinguiftied  apart  from  one  another.  How  do  you  mean  ? 

That 

manner  in  the  fouls  which  are  poflefied  by  them  they  produce  a  veftige  of  divine  fymmetry 
which  illuminates  divinely  infpired  poetry.  But  fince  the  whole  energy  of  the  illuminating 
power  is  in  divine  advents,  and  that  which  is  illuminated  gives  itfelf  up  to  the  motions  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  thence,  and,  abandoning  its  own  habits,  fpreads  itfelf  under  the  energies  of  that 
which  is  divine  and  uniform  ;  on  this  account,  I  think,  he  denominates  fuch  an  illumination 
a  P°Ifejff‘l0n  anc^  mania.  He  calls  it  a  pojjejfwn ,  becaufe  the  whole  illuminated  foul  gives  itfelf  up 
to  the  prefent  effedl  of  illuminating  deity;  and  a  mania ,  becaufe  fuch  a  foul  abandons  its  own 
proper  energies  for  the  idioms  of  the  illuminating  powers. 

“  In  the  next  place,  he  deferibes  the  habit  of  the  foul  poflefied  by  the  .Mufes;  and  fays  it 
ought  to  be  tender  and  folitary.  For  a  foul  hard  and  refilling,  and  inobedient  to  divine  illumi¬ 
nation,  is  difpofed  contrary  to  the  energy  of  divinely  infpired  pofieflion  ;  fince  it  thus  rather 
fubfifts  from  itfelf  than  from  that  which  illuminates,  and  is  incapable  of  being  properly  im- 
prefied  with  its  gifts.  But  a  foul  vtfhich  is  poflefied  by  other  all-various  opinions,  and  is  filled 
with  reafonings  foreign  from  a  divine  nature,  obfeures  divine  infpiration,  mingling  with  the 
motions  thence  derived  its  own  lives  and  energies.  It  is  requifite  therefore  that  the  foul 
which  is  to  be  poflefied  by  the  Mufes  fhould  be  tender  and  folitary,  that  it  may  be  properly 
paffive  to,  and  perfectly  fympathize  with,  divinity,  and  that  it  may  be  impaflive,  unreceptive, 
and  unmingled  with  refpedl  to  other  things. 

“  In  the  third  place,  therefore,  he  adds  the  common  employment  of  fuch  an  aptitude,  and  of 
pofieflion  and  mania  from  the  Mufes.  For  to  excite  and  infpire  with  Bacchic  fury,  is  the  pro¬ 
vince  both  of  that  which  illuminates  and  that  which  is  illuminated,  and  which  gives  completion 
to  the  fame  thing  ;  the  former  moving  fupernally,  and  the  latter  fpreading  itfelf  under  the 
moving  caufe.  Excitation  is  indeed  a  refurredlion  and  unperverted  energy  of  the  foul,  and  a 
converfion  to  divinity  from  a  lapfe  into  generation.  But  Bacchic  fury  is  a  divinely  infpired 
motion,  and  an  unwearied  dance,  as  it  were,  towards  a  divine  nature,  giving  perfection  to  the 
poflefied.  But  again,  both  thefe  are  requifite,  that  the  poflefied  may  not  incline  to  that  which 
is  worfe,  but  may  be  eafily  moved  to  a  more  excellent  nature. 

“  In  the  fourth  place  he  adds,  that  the  end  of  this  divine  poetry  is  to  inftrudt  pofterity  in 
celebrating  the  infinite  deeds  of  the  antients.  Hence,  he  evidently  tellifies  that  human  affairs 
become  more  perfect  and  fplendid  when  they  are  delivered  from  a  divine  mouth,  and  that  true 
erudition  is  produced  in  the  auditors  of  fuch  poetry.  Not  that  it  is  adapted  to  juvenile  tuition, 
but  pertains  to  thofe  that  are  already  perfect  in  politic  difeipline,  and  require  a  more  myftic 
tradition  refpecting  divine  concerns.  Such  poetry,  therefore,  inftructs  the  heareis  more  than 
any  other,  when  it  is  divine,  and  when  its  divine  nature  becomes  manifeft  to  its  auditors. 
Hence  Plato  very  properly  prefers  this  poetry  which  fubfifts  from  the  Mufes  in  tender  and  foli¬ 
tary  fouls,  to  every  other  human  art.  ‘  For  the  poet,  fays  he,  who  approaches  to  the  poetic 
gates  without  fuch  a  mania,  will  be  imperfect,  and  his  poetry,  fo  far  as  it  is  dictated  by  pru- 
~dence,  will  vanifh  before  that  which  is  the  progeny  of  fury.’  In  this  manner,  therefore,  does 
Socrates  in  the  Phaedrus  inftruol  us  in  the  peculiarities  of  divine  poetry,  which  differs 
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That  I  may  tell  it  as  to  you,  (for  you  will  not  accufe  me  to  the  compofers 
of  tragedy,  and  the  reft  of  the  imitative  kind)  all  fuch  things  as  thefe  feem 

to 

both  from  divine  prophecy,  and  the  teleftic  art,  and  refer  its  firft  unfolding  into  light,  to 
the  Gods. 

“  With  thefe  things  alfo,  what  he  fays  in  the  Io  accords,  when  he  is  difcourfing  with  the 
rhapfodift  about  this  fpecies  of  poetry ;  for  here  he  molt  clearly  evinces  that  the  poetry  of 
Homer  is  divine,  and,  to  others  that  are  converfant  with  it,  is  the  caufe  of  enthufiaftic  energy. 
For  when  the  rhapfodift  fays,  that  he  can  fpealc  copioufly  on  the  poems  of  Homer,  but  by  no 
means  on  the  writings  of  other  poets,  Socrates  afligning  the  reafon  of  this  fays,  « It  is  not 
from  art,  that  you  fpeak  well  concerning  Homer,  but  becaufe  you  are  moved  by  a  divine 
power.’  And  that  this  is  true  is  indeed  perfe&ly  evident.  For  thofe  who  do  any  thing  by  art, 
are  able  to  produce  the  fame  effeft  in  all  fimilars  ;  but  thofe  that  operate  by  a  certain  divine 
power  about  any  thing  which  fubfifts  with  fymmetry,  can  no  longer  thus  operate  with  refpect 
to  other  things  which  neceflarily  have  the  fame  power.  Whence  then  a  power  of  this  kind  is 
derived  to  the  rhapfodift,  which  particularly  connects  him  with  Homer,  but  no  longer  with 
other  poets,  Socrates  afterwards  teaches  us,  ufing  the  ftone  which  is  vulgarly  called  Hercu¬ 
lean,  as  a  moft  perfpicuous  example  of  the  moll  perfect  pofleffion  from  the  Mufes.  *  This 
ftone  then,’  fays  he,  ‘  not  only  draws  to  itfelf  iron  rings,  but  inferts  in  them  a  power  attractive 
of  things  fimilar,  fo  as  to  enablfc  them  to  draw  other  rings,  and  form  a  chain  of  rings,  or  pieces 
of  iron,  depending  one  from  another.’ 

u  Let  us  in  the  next  place  hear  what  Socrates  adds  fimilar  to  thefe  things,  refpeCt in g  divine 
poetry.  i  Thus  then,’  fays  he,  ‘  the  Mufe  makes  men  divine  ;  and  from  thefe  men  thus  infpired, 
others  catching  the  facred  power  form  a  chain  of  divine  enthufiafts.’  Here,  in  the  firft  place, 
he  fpeaks  of  the  divine  caufe  in  the  fingular  number,  calling  it  the  Mufe,  and  not,  as  in  the 
Phsedrus,  a  pofteflion  from  the  Mufes,  and  a  mania  pertaining  to  their  whole  multitude,  that 
he  may  refer  all  the  number  of  thofe  that  are  moved  enthufiaftically  to  one  monad,  as  it  were, 
the  primary  principle  of  poetry.  For  poetry  fubfifts  uniformly  and  occultly  in  the  firft  mover  j 
but  fecondarily,  and  in  a  revolved  manner,  in  poets  moved  by  that  monad  ;  and  laftly,  and  in  a 
miniftrant  degree,  in  the  rhapfodifts,  who  are  led  back  to  this  caufe  through  poets  as  the  media. 
In  the  next  place,  by  extending  divine  infpiration  fupernally,  as  far  as  to  the  laft  mixtures,  he 
evidently,  at  the  fame  time,  celebrates  the  fecundity  of  the  firft  moving  principle,  and  molt 
clearly  evinces  the  participation  of  the  firft  participants.  For  that  poets  fliould  be  able  to 
excite  others  by  their  poems  to  a  divinely  infpired  energy,  indicates  that  there  is  a  moft  confpi- 
cuous  prefence  in  them  of  a  divine  nature.  Confequent  to  thefe  things,  therefore,  he  alfo  adds 
what  follows  refpe£ting  the  pofieffion  of  poets.  “  The  bed  epic  poets,’  fays  he,  ‘  and  all  fuch  as 
excel  in  compofing  any  kind  of  verfes  to  be  recited,  frame  not  thofe  their  admirable  poems 
from  the  rules  of  art,  but,  poffelTed  by  the  Mufe,  they  write  from  divine  infpiration.  Nor  is  it 
ctherwil'e  with  the  beft  lyric  poets,  and  all  other  fine  writers  of  verfes  to  be  fung.’  And 
again,  afterwards,  he  fays,  ‘  For  a  poet  is  a  thing  light  and  volatile,  and  facred,  nor  is  he  able 
to  write  poetry  till  he  becomes  divine,  and  has  no  longer  the  command  of  his  intdledL*  And 
laftly,  he  adds :  ‘  Hence  it  is  that  the  poets  indeed  fay  many  fine  things,  whatever  their  fub- 
YOL.  I.  3  L  jeek 
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to  be  the  ruin  of  the  dianoetic  part  of  the  hearers,  viz.  of  fuch  of  them 
as  have  not  a  medicine  to  enable  them  to  difcern  their  peculiar  nature. 

From 

jeCb  be,  juft;  as  you  do  concerning  Homer  *,  but,  not  doing  it  through  any  rules  of  art,  each  of 
them  is  able  to  fucceed  from  a  divine  deftiny  in  that  fpecies  of  poetry  only  to  which  he  is  im¬ 
pelled  by  the  Mufe.’ 

“  In  all  thefe  citations,  therefore,  Plato  evidently  eftablifhes  divine  poetry  in  a  divine  caufe, 
which  he  calls  a  Mufe  *,  in  this  emulating  Homer,  who  at  one  time  looks  to  the  multitude,  and 
at  another  to  thfc  union  of  the  feries  of  the  Mufes ;  as  when  he  fays,  ‘  O  Mufes,  fing,’  and 
*  Sing  me  the  man,  O  Mufe.’  In  the  middle  of  this  principle  of  enthufiaftic  motions,  and  of 
the  laft  echoes*  of  infpiration,  beheld  in  rhapfodifts  according  to  fympathy,  Plato  eftablifhes 
poetic  mania,  moving  and  being  moved,  fupernally  filled,  and  transferring  to  others  the  illu¬ 
mination  which  originates  from  thence,  and  which  imparts  one  conjunction  to  the  laft  partici¬ 
pants  with  the  participated  monad. 

“  With  thefe  things  alfo  we  may  coharmonize  what  is  faid  by  the  Athenian  gueft  in  the  third 
book  of  the  Laws  concerning  poetry,  and  what  Timjeus  fays  refpeCting  poets.  For  the  former  fays, 
‘  That  the  poetic  genus  is  divinely  infpired,  that  it  compofes  facred  hymns,  and,  with  certain 
Graces  and  Mufes,  relates  many  things  that  have  been  truly  tranfaCted  and  the  latter  ex¬ 
horts  us  to  follow  poets  infpired  by  Phcebus,  as  ‘being  the  fons  of  Gods,  and  knowing  the  con¬ 
cerns  of  their  progenitors,  though  their  afiertions  are  not  probable,  and  are  unaccompanied 
with  demonPcrations.’  From  all  which  it  is  eafy  to  underhand  what  the  opinion  of  Plato  was 
concerning  divine  poetry,  and  the  poets  characterized  according  to  it ;  and  that  thefe  are  efpe- 
ciaiiy  melTengers  of  divine  names,  and  are  in  an  eminent  manner  acquainted  with  the  affairs  of 
their  fathers.  When,  therefore,  he  takes  notice  of  mythical  fictions,  and  correCts  the  more 
ferious  part  of  the  writings  of  poets,  fuch  as  thofe  refpeCting  bonds,  caftrations,  loves,  venereal 
connections,  tears  and  laughter,  we  muft  fay  that  he  alio  efpecially  teftifies  that  thefe  things 
are  properly  introduced,  according  to  the  theory,  which  is  concealed  in  thefe  fymbols,  as  under 
veils.  For  he  who  thinks  that  poets  are  particularly  worthy  of  belief  in  affairs  refpeCting  the 
Gods,  though  they  fpeak  without  demonftration  from  divine  information,  muft  certainly  admire 
divine  fables  +,  through  which  they  deliver  the  truth  concerning  divine  natures.  And  he  who 
calls  the  poetic  genus  divine,  cannot  alfo  afcribe  to  it  an  impious  and  gigantic  opinion  refpeCt¬ 
ing  divine  concerns.  He  likewife  who  evinces  that  the  affertions  of  poets  are  attended  with 
certain  Graces  and  Mufes,  muft  entirely  confider  an  inelegant,  unharmonious,  and  ungraceful 
pnantafy,  as  very  remote  from  the  theory  of  divine  poets.  When  therefore  in  his  Republic  he 
eftablifhes  by  law,  that  poetry,  and  the  indication  through  fables,  are  not  adapted  to  the  ears  of 
youth,  he  is  very  far  from  defpifing  poetry  itfelf,  but  removes  the  juvenile  habit,  as  unexercifed 
in  the  hearing  of  fuch  things,  from  fiClion  of  this  kind.  For,  as  he  fays  in  the  Second  Alci- 
biades,  ‘  The  whole  of  poetry  is  naturally  enigmatical,  and  is  not  obvious  to  the  under- 
ftaading  of  every  one.’  And  hence,  in  the  Republic,  he  clearly  fays,  ‘  That  a  youth  is  not 

*  For  in  the  original  read  cx.if-ij^^a.rwv. 
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From  what  confideration,  {aid  he,  do  you  fay  lor  It  mu  ft  he  fpoken, 
faid  I,  although  a  certain  frieudfhip,  at  leaft,  and  reverence  for  Homer, 

which 

able  to  dillinguilh  what  is  allegory,  and  what  is  not.’  We  mult  fay,  therefore,  that  lie  en- 
tirelyadmits  infpired  poetry,  which  he  calls  divine,  and  thinks  it  proper  that  thofe  by  whom  it 
is  poflefled  fnould  be  venerated  in  filence.  And  thus  much  concerning  the  full  kind  of  poetry, 
which  fubfifts,  from  a  divine  origin,  in  tender  and  folitary  fouls. 

“  In  the  next  place,  let  us  contemplate  that  fpecies  of  poetry,  which  has  afcientific  knowledge 
of  things,  and  which  energizes  according  to  intelledl  and  prudence  ;  which  unfolds  to  men 
many  names  concerning  an  incorporeal  nature,  and  leads  forth  into  light  many  probable 
dogmas  refpedling  a  corporeal  fubfiltence  ;  inveftigates  the  mod  beautiful  fymmetry  in  manners, 
and  the  difpofition  contrary  to  this;  and  adorns  all  thefe  with  proper  meafures  and  rhythms. 
The  Athenian  guefl  fays,  that  the  poetry  of  Theognis  is  of  this  kind,  which  he  praifes  beyond 
that  of  Tyrtoeus,  becaufe  Theognis  is  a  teacher  of  the  whole  of  virtue,  and  which  extends  to 
the  whole  political  life.  For  the  one  admits  a  fidelity  which  receives  its  completion  from  ail 
the  virtues,  expels  from  politics  that  mod  true  vice  fedition,  and  leads  into  confent  the  lives 
of  thofe  that  are  perfuaded.  But  the  other  praifes  the  habit  of  fortitude  by  itfelf  alone,  and 
exhorts  to  this  thofe  that  negle£t  the  other  virtues.  It  will  however  be  better  to  hear  the 
words  themfelves  of  Plato*  :  ‘  We  have,  too,  the  poet  Theognis  a  witnefs  in  our  favour,  who 
was  a  citizen  of  the  Megarenfians  in  Sicily.  For  he  fays. 

Who  faithful  in  infane  fedition  keeps, 

With  filver  and  with  ruddy  gold  may  vie. 

We  fay  therefore  that  fuch  a  one  will  condudl  himfelf  in  the  mod  difficult  war,  in  a  manner 
nearly  as  much  fuperior  to  the  other,  as  juftice,  temperance,  and  prudence,  when  conjoined 
with  fortitude,  are  fuperior  to  fortitude  alone.  For  no  one  can  be  found  faithful  and  found 
in  feditions  without  the  whole  of  virtue.’  Here,  therefore,  he  admits  Theognis  as  partaking 
of  political  fcience,  and  all  the  virtues.  . 

“  But  in  the  Second  Alcibiades,  defining  the  moll  right  and  fafe  mode  of  prayer,  he  refers  it 
to  a  certain  wife  poet :  *  To  me,’  fays  he,  *  Alcibiades,  it  feems  probable  that  fome  wife  man 
or  other,  happening  to  be  connedled  with  certain  perfons  void  of  underltanding,  and  obferving 
them  to  purfue  and  pray  for  things  which  it  were  better  for  them  dill  to  be  without,  but  which 
appeared  to  them  good,  compofed  for  their  ufe  a  common  prayer ;  the  words  of  which  are 
nearly  thefe  :  King  Jupiter,  grant  us  what  is  good,  be  it  or  not  the  fubjedl  of  our  prayers, 
and  avert  from  us  what  is  evil,  though  we  fhould  pray  for  it.’  For  the  fcientific  man  alone 
knows  how  to  diftinguifh  the  reparation  of  good  and  evil,  and  a  converfe  with  a  divine  nature 
adapted  to  the  middle  habits  of  men.  And  on  this  account  Socrates  calls  the  poet  that  com¬ 
pofed  this  prayer  a  wife  man,  as  forming  a  judgment  of  the  natures  of  thofe  that  prayed,  nei¬ 
ther  through  divine  infpiration,  nor  right  opinion,  but  through  fcience  alone,  as  regarding 
their  habits,  and  preferving  that  which  becomes  the  beneficent  powers  of  the  Gods.  For,  to 
convert  all  of  them  through  prayer  to  the  one  royal  providence  of  Jupiter,  to  fufpend  the  fub- 


*  See  the  ill  book  of  the  Laws. 
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which  I  have  had  from  my  childhood,  reft  rains  me  from  telling  it ;  for  he 
feems  truly  both  to  have  been  the  firft  teacher  and  leader  of  all  thefe  good 

compofers 

fiftence  of  good  from  the  power  of  divinity,  to  obliterate  the  generation  of  true  evils  through 
the  benevolence  of  a  more  excellent  nature,  and,  in  fliort,  to  affert  that  thefe  things  are  unknown 
to  thofe  that  pray,  but  are  feparated  by  divinity  according  to  proper  boundaries,  is  the  work 
of  wifdom  and  fcience,  and  not  of  any  thing  cafual.  Very  properly  therefore  do  we  fay  that 
fuch  poetry  is  wife  and  fcientific.  For  the  poetry  which  is  able  to  affign  right  opinions  to  mid¬ 
dle  habits,  mufl  itfelf  fubfifl  according  to  perfe£l  fcience, 

“  In  the  third  place,  therefore,  let  us  fpeak  concerning  imitative  poetry,  which,  we  have  already 
faid,  at  one  time  affimilates  things,  and  at  another  expreffes  them  according  to  appearance.— 
The  Athenian  guefl  clearly  delivers  to  us  the  afiimilative  part  of  this  poetry  ;  but  Socrates,  in 
the  Republic,  defcribes  its  phantaflic  part  :  and  how  thefe  differ  from  each  other,  I  mean  the 
affimilative  and  phantaftic  fpecies  of  imitation  ;  the  Eleatean  guefl  fufficiently  informs  us:  ‘  For 
I  appear,’  fays  he,  ‘to  perceive  two  fpecies  of  imitation,  one,  the  conjectural  or  affimilative  art, 
which  then  efpecially  takes  place  when  fome  one  gives  birth  to  imitation  by  imparting  to  every 
particular  fuch  things  as  are  fit,  in  length,  breadth,  and  depth,  according  to  the  fymmetries  of 
its  exemplar,  and  befides  thefe  things  colours  alfo. — The^e.  Do  not  all  imitators  endeavour  to 
cffedt  this  ? — Guest.  Not  thofe  who  perform  or  paint  any  great  work.  For,  if  they  were  to  im¬ 
part  to  them  the  true  fymmetry  of  thines  beautiful,  you  know  that  the  parts  above  would  appear 
fmaller,  and  thofe  below  larger  than  is  fit;  through  the  one  being  feen  by  us  afar  off,  and  the  other 
near. —  f  hem.  Entirely  fo.  Artifls  therefore,  bidding  farewell  to  truth,  do  not  produce  in 
images  truly  beautiful  fymmetries,  but  thofe  which  appear  to  be  fo.’  Very  properly  there¬ 
fore,  I  think,  does  the  Eleatean  guefl  at  the  end  of  the  dialogue,  wifhing  to  bind  the  fophifl  by 
the  definitive  method,  eflablifh  one  part  of  the  art  effe£live  of  images  to  be  affimilative,  and  the 
other  phantaflic  ;  the  one  fabricating  the  image  fuch  as  is  the  exemplar;  the  other  preparing 
that  which  it  produces  to  appear  like  that  which  it  imitates.  Elowever,  of  affimilative  poetry, 
the  Athenian  guefl  fpeaks  feparately  in  the  fecond  book  of  the  Laws,  where  he  treats  of  mufic 
which  does  not  make  pleafure  its  end,  but  a  true  and  fimilar  imitation  of  its  exemplar,  to  which 
place  we  refer  the  reader. 

“  But  Socrates  fpeaking  in  this  book  of  phantaflic  poetry,  and  having  fhown  that  a  poet  of 
this  kind  is  the  third  from  truth,  and  imitative,  compares  fuch  poetry  to  a  pi£ture,  which  repre- 
fents  not  the  works  of  nature  but  of  artificers,  and  thefe  not  fuch  as  they  are,  but  fuch  as  they 
appear.  Hence,  he  clearly  evinces  that  the  phantaflic  fpecies  of  poetry  regards  pleafure 
alone,  and  the  delight  of  thofe  that  hear  it.  For,  of  imitative  poetry,  the  phantaflic  falls  fhort 
of  the  affimilative,  fo  far  as  the  latter  regards  rectitude  of  imitation,  but  the  former  the  plea¬ 
fure  produced  in  the  multitude  from  the  energies  of  the  phantafy.  Such  then  are  the  genera  of 
poetry  which  are  thought  worthy  of  diftin£lion  by  Plato ;  one,  as  better  than  fcience,  an¬ 
other  as  fcientific,  a  third  as  converfant  with,  and  a  fourth  as  falling  off  from,  right  opinion. 

«  Thefe  things  then  being  determined,  let  us  return  to  the  poetry  of  Homer,  and  contem¬ 
plate  refplendent  in  it  every  poetic  habit,  and  particularly  thofe  which  regard  re&itude  and 

beauty.  For  when  he  energizes  enthufiaflically,  is  poffeffed  by  the  Mufes,  and  narrates  myflic 
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compofers  of  tragedy:  but  the  man  muft  not  be  honoured  preferably  to  the 
truth.  But  what  I  mean  muft  be  fpoken.  By  all  means,  faid  he.  Hear 

me 

conceptions  about  the  Gods  themfelves,  then  he  energizes  according  to  the  firft  and  divinely 
infpired  fpecies  of  poetry.  But  when  he  relates  the  life  of  the  foul,  the  diverfities  in  its  nature, 
and  fuch  political  concerns  as  pertain  to  it,  then  he  efpecially  fpeaks  fcientifically.  Again, 
when  he  prefents  us  with  forms  of  imitation  adapted  to  things  and  perfons  themfelves,  then  he 
employs  alTimilative  imitation.  But  when  he  diredfs  his  attention  to  that  which  appears  to  the 
multitude,  and  no;  to  the  truth  of  things,  and  thus  feduces  the  fouls  of  his  hearers,  then  he  is  a 
poet  according  to  the  phantafuc  fpecies.  To  illufhrate  what  I  mean,  that  I  may  begin  from  the 
laft  imitation  of  the  poet,  he  fometimes  defcribes  the  rifing  and  fetting  of  the  fun,  not  as  each 
of  thefe  is,  nor  as  each  is  effected,  nor  imitating  this  in  his  verfes,  but  as  it  appears  to  us  through 
diftance.  This  then,  and  every  thing  of  this  kind  may  be  called  the  phantaflic  part  of  his 
poetry.  But  when  he  imitates  heroes  warring,  or  confulting,  or  fpeaking  according  to  the  forms 
of  life,  fome  as  prudent,  others  as  brave,  and  others  as  ambitious,  then  I  fhould  fay  that  this  is 
the  work  of  affimilative  poetry.  Again,  when  in  confequence  of  knowing  either  the  diverfity  of 
fubfiftence  in  the  parts  of  the  foul,  he  unfolds  and  teaches  it,  or  the  difference  between  the 
image  and  the  foul  by  which  it  is  ufed,  or  the  order  of  the  elements  in  the  univerfe,  viz.  of 
earth,  water,  aether,  heaven,  or  any  thing  elfe  of  this  kind,  then  I  Ihould  confidently  affert  that 
this  originated  from  the  fcientific  power  of  poetry.  And  after  all  thefe,  when  he  teaches  us 
concerning  the  demiurgic  monad,  and  the  triple  diftribution  of  wholes,  or  concerning  the 
bonds  of  Vulcan,  or  the  connedtion  of  the  paternal  intellection  of  Jupiter  with  the  prolific 
divinity  of  Juno,  then  1  fhculd  fay  that  he  is  clearly  enthufialtic,  and  that  fuch  like  fables  are 
devifecl  by  him,  in  confequence  of  his  being  poffeffed  by  the  Mufes.  But  Homer  himfelf  alfo 
manifefts  in  the  bard  Demodocus,  an  energy  originating  from  the  Gods,  when  Ulyffesfays  of 
his  fong,  that  he  began  it  impelled  by  a  God,  that  he  was  divinely  infpired,  and  that  the  Mufe 
loved  him,  or  the  God  that  is  the  leader  of  the  Mufes : 

The  Mufe,  Jove's  daughter,  or  Apollo,  taught 
Thee  aptly  thus  the  fate  of  Greece  to  fing, 

And  all  the  Grecians,  hardy  deeds  and  toils*. 

And  that  Homer  by  Demodocus  intended  after  a  manner  to  reprefent  himfelf,  and  introduced 
him  as  a  pattern  of  his  own  calamities,  is  an  opinion  fufficiently  celebrated.  And  the  verfes, 

With  clouds  of  darknefs  quench’d  his  vifual  ray. 

But  gave  him  fkill  to  raife  the  lofty  lay, 

appear  dire&ly  to  refer  to  the  fabled  blindnefs  of  Homer.  He  therefore  clearly  contends,  that 
Demodocus  fays  what  he  does  fay  from  divine  inspiration.  But  it  is  well  that  we  have  men¬ 
tioned  Demodocus,  and  his  divinely  infpired  fong.  For  it  appears  to  me  that  the  muficians 
who  are  thought  worthy  of  being  mentioned  by  Homer,  unfold  the  abovementioned  genera 
of  poetry.  For  Demodocus,  as  we  have  faid,  was  divinely  infpired,  both  in  narrating  divine 


*  Odyff.  lib.  viii.  ver.  488. 
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me  then,  or  rather  anftver  me.  Afk.  Can  you  tell  me  perfectly,  what 
at  all  imitation  is  ?  for  I  do  not  myfelf  altogether  underftand  what  it 

means. 

and  human  concerns,  and  is  faid  to  have  fufpended  his  mufic  from  divinity.  But  Phemius,  the 
Ithacenfian  bard,  is  principally  characterized  according  to  a  mere  knowledge  of  divine  and 
human  affairs.  For  Penelope  fays  to  him, 

Alluring  arts  thou  know’ll,  and  what  of  old 
Of  Gods  and  Heroes  facred  bards  have  told  *. 

The  third  is  the  lyrift  of  Clytemneftra,  who  was  as  it  feerns  an  imitative  poet,  employed  right 
opinion,  and  extended  the  melodies  of  temperance  to  that  female.  Hence,  as  long  as  he 
remained  with  her,  fire  perpetrated  no  unholy  deed,  in  confequence  of  her  irrational  life  being 
charmed  to  temperance  by  difciplinative  fong.  The  fourth  mufician  may'  be  placed  as  ana¬ 
logous  to  the  phantaflic  fpecies  of  poetry ;  and  this  is  that  Thamyvis  with  whofe  fong  the 
Mufes  being  indignant,  are  faid  to  have  caufed  it  to  ceafe.  For  ha  was  converfant  with  a  mufic 
much  more  diverfified  and  fenfible,  and  calculated  to  pleafe  the  vulgar.  Hence  he  is  faid  to  have 
contended  with  the  Mufes,  as  preferring  a  more  various  mufic  to  that  which  is  more  fimple  and 
more  adapted  to  thofe  divinities,  and  as  falling  from  the  benevolence  of  the  Goddeffes.  For 
the  anger  of  the  Mufes  does  not  refer  any  paffion  to  them,  but  indicates  the  inaptitude  of 
Thamyris  to  their  participation.  This  then  is  the  fong  which  is  mofl  remote  from  truth,  which 
calls  forth  the  paflions  of  the  foul,  and  is  phantaflic,  and  neither  poffefTes  with  refpeCl  to  imita¬ 
tion,  right  opinion,  or  fcience.  We  may  therefore  behold  all  the  kinds  of  poetry  in  Homer, 
but  particularly  the  enthufiaflic,  according  to  which,  we  have  faid,  he  is  principally  charadle- 
rifed.  Nor  are  we  fingular  in  this  opinion  ;  but,  as  we  have  before  obferved,  Plato  himfelf, 
in  many  places,  calls  him  a  divine  poet,  the  mofl  divine  of  poets,  and  in  the  higheft  de¬ 
gree  worthy  of  imitation.  But  the  imitative  and  at  the  fame  time  phantaflic  poetry 
has  a  mofl  obfcure  fubfiftence  in  Homer  ;  fince  he  never  ufes  it  but  for  the  purpofe  of 
procuring  credibility  from  the  vulgar,  and  when  it  is  perfectly  unavoidable.  As  there¬ 
fore,  if  a  man  entering  into  a  well  regulated  city,  and  beholding  intoxication  there  em¬ 
ployed  for  a  certain  ufeful  purpofe,  fhould  neither  imitate  the  prudence  in  the  city,  nor  its 
whole  order,  but  intoxication  itfelf  alone, — as  in  this  cafe  the  city  is  not  to  be  blamed  as  the 
caufe  of  his  condudl,  but  the  peculiar  imbecility  of  his  judgment  ;  in  like  manner,  I  think,  tra¬ 
gic  poets,  being  emulous  of  the  lafl  fpecies  of  Homeric  poetry,  fhould  refer  the  principle  of  their 
error  not  to  Homer,  but  to  their  own  impotency.  Homer  therefore  may  be  called  the  leader 
of  tragedy,  fo  far  as  tragic  poets  emulate  him  in  other  refpedls,  and  diflribute  the  different 
parts  of  his  poetry;  imitating  phantajiicaliy  what  he  aflerts  ajfimilatively ,  and  adapting  to  the 
ears  of  the  vulgar  what  he  compofes  fcientifically.  Homer,  however,  is  not  only'the  teacher 
of  tragedy  (for  he  is  this  according  to  the  laft  fpecies  of  his  poetry),  but  likewife  of  the  whole 
of  that  which  is  imitative  in  Plato,  and  of  the  whole  theory  of  that  philofopher.” 

Proclus  concludes  his  apology  for  Homer  with  obferving  as  follows:  “The  reafon,”  fays  he, 
was  it  appears  to  me,  that  impelled  Plato  to  write  with  fuch  feverity  againft  Homer,  and  the 
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means.  And  fhall  I  then  any  how  iinderftand  it  ?  faid  he.  That  would 
be  no  way  ftrange,  faid  I ;  lince  thoi'e  who  are  dim-fighted  perceive  many 
things  fooner  than  thofe  who  fee  more  clearly.  The  cafe  is  fo,  faid  he  ; 
but  whilft  you  are  prefent,  I  fhould  not  be  able  to  adventure  to  tell,  even 
though  fomething  did  appear  to  me.  But  conlider  it  yourfelf.  Are  you 
willing  then,  that  we  hence  begin  our  inquiry  in  our  ufual  method  ?  for 
we  were  wont  to  fuppofe  a  certain  fpecies  with  refpedt  to  many  individuals, 
to  which  we  give  the  fame  name ;  or  do  you  not  underftand  me?  I  un- 
derftand.  Let  us  fuppofe  now  fuch  among  the  many,  as  you  pleafe  ;  as, 
for  example,  there  are  many  beds  and  tables, — if -you  pleafe.  Why  are 
there  not  ?  But  the  ideas  *,  at  leaf:  refpedting  thefe  pieces  of  furniture, 

are 

\ 

imitative  fpecies  of  poetry,  was  the  corruption  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived :  for  philofophy 
was  then  defpifed,  being  accufed  by  fome  as  ufelefs,  and  by  others  entirely  condemned.  On  the 
contrary,  poetry  was  then  held  in  immoderate  admiration  ;  its  imitative  power  was  the  fubjech 
of  emulation  ;  it  was  conhaered  as  adequate  alone  to  difciplinative  purpofes  ;  and  poets,  becaufe 
they  imitated  every  thing,  perfuaded  themfelves  that  they  knew  ail  things,  as  is  evident  from 
what  Socrates  fays  in  this  dialogue.  Hence  Plato,  indignant  at  the  prevalence  of  fuch  an 
opinion,  lhows  that  the  poetic  and  imitative  genus  wanders  far  from  the  truth,  which  philofo¬ 
phy,  the  faviour  of  fouls,  imparts.  For,  from  the  fame  benevolent  wifli  through  which  he  accufes 
the  fo  phi  its  and  popular  orators,  as  unable  to  contribute  any  thing  to  virtue,  he  alfo  blames  the 
poets,  and  particularly  the  compofsrs  of  tragedy,  and  fuch  imitators  as  devife  that  which  may 
charm  their  hearers,  and  not  that  which  may  promote  virtue  ;  and  who  inchant,  but  do  not 
inftruft,  the  multitude.  But  he  confiders  Homer  as  deferving  a  fimilar  reprehenfion,  bccaufe 
he  is  the  leader  of  this  fpecies  of  poetry,  and  affords  to  tragedians  the  feeds  of  imitation,  for 
thus  it  was  requifite  to  recall  the  men  of  his  age  from  aftonifhment  refpecling  poetry,  through 
an  immoderate  attachment  to  which,  they  neglected  true  difeipline.  With  a  view  therefore  to 
the  inftruftion  of  the  multitude,  to  corredt  an  abfurd  phantafy,  and  exhort  to  a  philofophic  life, 
he  reprobates  the  tragedians,  who  were  then  called  public  preceptors,  as  directing  their  attention 
to  nothing  fane;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  remits  his  reverence  for  Homer,  and,  ranking  him  in 
the  fame  clafs  with  tragic  poets,  blames  him  as  an  imitator. 

“  Nor  is  it  wonderful,  that  the  fame  poet  fhould  be  called  by  him,  both  divine,  and  the  third 
from  the  truth.  For,  fo  far  as  he  is  poflefled  by  the  Mufes,  he  is  divine ;  but,  fo  far  as  he  is 
an  imitator,  he  is  the  third  from  the  truth.” 

1  VVe  muft  not  fuppofe  that  Plato,  in  (peaking  of  the  idea  of  a  bed  and  table,  mean  to  fignify 
that  there  is  an  idea  of  each  of  thefe  in  the  intelledl  of  the  demiurgus  of  the  univerfe ;  or,  in 
(hort,  that  there  are  ideas  of  things  artificial ;  but  he  calls  by  the  name  of  idea,  the  reafon  or 
produdlive  principle  which  fubfifls  in  the  dianoetic  power  of  the  artificer:  and  this  reafon,  he 
fays,  is  the  offspring  of  deity,  becaufe  he  is  of  opinion,  that  this  very  artificial  principle  it. elf 
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are  two  ;  one  of  bed,  and  one  of  table,  Yes.  And  are  we  not  wont  to 
fay,  that  the  workmen  of  each  of  thefe  fpecies  of  furniture,  looking  to¬ 
wards  the  idea,  make  in  this  manner,  the  one  the  beds,  and  the  other 
the  tables  which  we  ufe  ?  and  all  other  things  after  the  fame  manner. 
For  no  one  of  the  artifls  makes,  at  leaft,  the  idea  itfelf ;  for  how  can  he  ? 
By  no  means.  But  fee  now  whether  you  call  fuch  a  one  as  this  an  artift  ? 
Which  ?  One  who  does  all  fuch  things,  as  each  manual  artificer  does. 
You  mention  fome  fkilful  and  wonderful  man.  Not  yet,  at  leaft ;  but 
you  will  much  more  fay  fo  prefently  ;  for  this  lame  mechanic  is  not  only 
able  to  make  all  forts  of  utenfils,  but  he  makes  alfo  every  thing  which 
fprings  from  the  earth,  and  he  makes  all  forts  of  animals,  himfelf  as  well  as 
others  :  and  befides  thefe  things,  he  makes  the  earth,  and  heaven,  and  the 
Gods,  and  all  things  in  heaven,  and  in  Hades  under  the  earth.  You  mention, 
faid  he,  a  perfectly  wonderful  fophift.  You  do  not  believe  me;  but  tell 
me,  does  it  appear  to  you  that  there  is  not  any  fuch  artifl?  or  that,  in 
one  refped:,  he  is  the  maker  of  all  thefe  things,  and  in  another  he  is  not? 
or  do  you  not  perceive  that  even  you  yourfelf  might  be  able  to  make  all 
thefe  things,  in  a  certain  manner  at  leaft?  And  what,  faid  he,  is  this 
manner?  It  is  not  difficult,  faid  1,  but  is  performed  in  many  ways,  and 
quickly;  but  in  the  quickeft  manner  of  all,  if  you  choofe  to  take  a  mirror, 
and  carry  it  round  every  where;  for  then  you  will  quickly  make  the  fun, 
and  the  things  in  the  heavens,  quickly  the  earth,  quickly  yourfelf,  and 
the  other  animals,  and  utenfils,  and  vegetables,  and  ail  that  was  now 
mentioned.  Yes,  faid  he,  the  appearances,  but  not  however  the  real 
things.  You  come  well,  faid  I,  and  feafonably,  with  your  remark;  for 
I  imagine  that  the  painter  too  is  one  of  thefe  artifts.  Is  he  not?  How  is 
it  poffible  he  fhould  not?  But  you  will  fay,  I  think,  that  he  does  not 
make  what  he  makes,  true,  although  the  painter  too,  in  a  certain  man¬ 
ner,  at  leaf!,  makes  a  bed,  does  he  not?  Yes,  faid  he,  he  too  makes  only 

is  imparted  to  fouls  from  divinity.  Proclus,  on  the  Parmenides,  well  obferves,  that  an  argument 
of  the  truth  cf  this  may  be  derived  from  hence,-— that  Plato  calls  a  poet  the  third  from,  or  with 
refpect  to,  the  truth,  placing  him  analogous  to  a  painter,  who  does  not  make  a  bed,  but  the 
image  of  it.  The  form  of  bed,  therefore,  in  the  dianoetic  part  of  the  artificer,  ranks  as  nrlt 
with  refpect  to  truth ;  the  bed  which  he  makes  as  fecond  •,  and  that  which  is  painted  as  the  third. 
But  if  there  was  an  idea  of  bed  in  the  intellect  of  divinity,  the  painter  would  be  the  fourth  and 
not  the  third  from  the  truth. 
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the  appearance.  But  what  with  reference  to  the  bed-maker  ?  Did  you 
not  indeed  fay,  juft  now,  that  he  does  not  make  the  form  which  we  fay 
exifts,  which  is  bed,  but  a  particular  bed?  I  faid  l'o  indeed.  If  then  he 
does  not  make  that  which  is,  he  does  not  make  real  being,  but  fome  fiich 
thing  as  being,  but  not  being  itfelf:  but  if  any  one  fhould  lay,  that  the 
work  of  a  bed-maker,  or  of  any  other  handicraft,  were  real  being,  he  would 
feem  not  to  fay  true.  He  would,  laid  he,  as  it  mult  appear  to  thofe  who 
are  converfant  in  fuch  kind  of  reafonings.  Let  us  not  then  at  all  wonder 
if  this  likewife  happen  to  be  fomewhat  obfcure  with  reference  to  the  truth. 
Let  us  not.  Are  you  whiling  then,  faid  I,  that,  with  reference  to  thefe 
very  things,  wre  inquire  concerning  the  imitator,  who  he  really  is?  If  you  are 
willing,  faid  he.  Are  there  not  then  thefe  three  forts  of  beds?  One  which 
exifts  in  nature,  and  which  w?e  may  fav,  as  I  imagine,  God  made,  or  who 
elfe  ?  None,  I  think.  And  one  which  the  joiner  makes.  Yes,  faid  he. 
And  one  which  the  painter  makes.  Is  it  not  fo  ?  Be  it  fo.  Now  the 
painter,  the  bed-maker,  God,  thefe  three  prelide  over  three  fpecies  of  beds. 
They  are  three,  indeed.  But  God,  w'hether  it  were  that  he  was  not  willing, 
or  w'hether  there  was  fome  neceffity  for  it,  that  he  fhould  not  make  but 
one  bed  in  nature,  made  this  one  only,  w'hich  is  really  bed;  but  two 
fuch,  or  more,  have  never  been  produced  by  God,  nor  ever  will  be  pro¬ 
duced.,  How  fo  ?  faid  he.  Becaufe,  faid  I,  if  he  had  made  but  two,  again 
one  would  have  appeared,  the  form  of  which  both  thefe  two  would  have 
poflefied,  and  that  form  would  be,  that  w'hich  is  bed,  and  not  thofe  tw-o. 
Right,  faid  he.  God  then,  I  think,  knowing  thefe  things,  and  willing  to 
be  the  maker  of  bed,  really,  and  really  exifting,  but  not  of  any  particular 
bed,  nor  to  be  any  particular  bed-maker,  produced  but  one  in  nature.  It 
appears  fo.  Are  you  willing,  then,  that  we  call  him  the  planter  of  this,  or 
fomething  of  this  kind?  It  is  juft,  faid  he,  fince  he  has,  in  their  nature, 
made  both  this,  and  all  other  things.  But  what  as  to  the  joiner?  Is  not 
he  the  workman  of  a  bed?  Yes.  And  is  the  painter,  too,  the  wmrkman 
and  maker  of  fuch  a  work  ?  By  no  means.  But  what  will  you  fay  he  is 
with  relation  to  bed  ?  This,  faid  he,  as  it  appears  to  me,  we  may  moft 
reafonably  call  him,  the  imitator  of  what  thefe  are  the  workmen  of.  Be  it 
fo,  faid  I;  you  call  him  then  the  imitator  who  makes  what  is  generated 
the  third  from  nature  ?  Entirely  fo,  faid  he.  And  this  the  compofer  of 
vol.  i.  3  m  tragedy 
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tragedy  fhall  be  likewife,  fince  he  is  an  imitator,  riling  as  a  fort  of  third 
from  the  King  and  the  truth  ;  and  in  like  manner  all  other  imitators.  It 
feems  fo.  We  have  agreed  then  as  to  the  imitator;  but  tell  me  this  con¬ 
cerning  the  painter,  whether  do  you  think  he  undertakes  to  imitate  each 
particular  thing  in  nature,  or  the  works  of  artids  ?  The  works  of  artids, 
laid  he.  Whether,  fuch  as  they  really  are,  or  fuch  as  they  appear  ?  Deter¬ 
mine  this  further.  How  do  you  fay  ?  replied  he.  Thus.  Does  a  bed 
differ  any  thing  from  itfelf,  whether  he  view  it  obliquely,  or  diredUy 
oppofitc,  or  in  any  particular  pofition  ?  or,  does  it  differ  nothing,  but 
only  appears  different,  and  in  the  fame  way  as  to  other  things  ?  Thus, 
faid  he,  i.t  appears,  but  differs  nothing.  Confider  this  too,  with  reference 
to  which  of  the  two  does  painting  work,  in  each  particular  work ;  whether 
with  reference  to  real  being,  to  imitate  it  as  it  really  is,  or  with  re¬ 
ference  to  what  is  apparent,  as  it  appears;  and  whether  is  it  the  imi¬ 
tation  of  appearance,  or  of  truth  ?  Of  appearance,  faid  he.  The 
imitative  art,  then,  is  far  from  the  truth  :  and  on  this  account,  it  feems, 
he  is  able  to  make  thefe  things,  becaufe  he  is  able  to  attain  but  to 
fome  fmall  part  of  each  particular,  and  that  but  an  image.  Thus 
we  fay  that  a  painter  will  paint  us  a  fhoemaker,  a  joiner,  and  other 
artids,  though  he  be  Ikilled  in  none  of  thofe  arts  ;  yet  he  will  be  able  to 
deceive  children  and  ignorant  people,  if  he  be  a  good  painter,  when  he 
paints  a  joiner,  and  fhows  him  at  a  didance,  fo  far  as  to  make  them  ima¬ 
gine  he  is  a  real  joiner.  Why  not  ?  But  this,  I  think,  my  friend,  we 
mud:  confider  with  reference  to  all  thefe  things  ;  that  when  any  one  tells 
us  of  fuch  a  painter,  that  he  has  met  with  a  man  who  is  ikilled  in  all 
manner  of  workmanihip,  and  every  thing  elfe  which  every  feveral  artid 
underdands,  and  that  there  is  nothing  which  he  does  not  know  more  accu¬ 
rately  than  any  other  perfbn,  we  ought  to  reply  to  fuch  an  one,  that  he  is 
a  iimple  man,  and  that  it  feems,  having  met  with  fome  magician,  and 
mimic,  he  has  been  deceived  ;  fo  that  he  has  appeared  to  him  to  know 
every  thing,  from  his  own  incapacity  to  didinguilh  between  fcience,  and 
ignorance,  and  imitation.  Mod  true,  faid  he.  Ought  we  not  then,  faid 
I,  in  the  next  place,  to  confider  tragedy,  and  its  leader,  Homer?  llnce  we 
hear  from  fome,  that  thefe  poets  underdand  all  arts,  and  all  human  affairs, 
refpeciing  virtue  and  vice,  and  likewife  all  divine  things  ;  for  a  good  poet 
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mud  neceflarily  compofe  with  knowledge,  if  he  means  to  compofe  well 
what  he  compofes,  elfe  he  is  not  able  to  compofe.  It  behoves  us  then 
to  confider  whether  thefe  who  have  met  with  thole  imitators  have  been 
deceived,  and  on  viewing  their  works  have  net  perceived  that  they  are  the 
third  didant  from  real  being,  and  that  their  works  are  fuch  as  can  eafily 
be  made  by  one  who  know's  not  the  truth  (for  they  make  phantafms,  and 
not  real  beings)  ;  or  whether  they  do  fay  fomething  to  the  purpofe,  and  that 
the  good  poets  in  reality  have  knowledge  in  thofe  things  which  they  feem 
to  the  multitude  to  exprefs  with  elegance.  By  all  means,  laid  he,  this  is 
to  be  inquired  into.  Do  you  think  then,  that  if  any  one  were  able  to 
make  both  of  thefe,  that  which  is  imitated,  and  likewife  the  image,  he 
would  allow  himfelf  ferioully  to  apply  to  the  workmanfhip  of  the  images, 
and  propofe  this  to  himfelf  as  the  bed;  thing  in  life  ?  I  do  not.  But  if  he 
were  in  reality  intelligent  in  thefe  things  which  he  imitates,  he  would  far 
rather,  I  think,  ferioully  apply  himfelf  to  the  things  than  to  the  imita¬ 
tions,  and  would  endeavour  to  leave  behind  him  many  and  beautiful 
adlions,  as  monuments  of  himfelf,  and  would  dudy  rather  to  be  himfelf 
the  perfon  commended  than  the  encomiad.  I  think  fo,  faid  he  ;  for  nei¬ 
ther  is  the  honour  nor  the  profit  equal.  As  to  other  things,  then,  let  us  not 
call  them  to  account,  alking  Homer  or  any  other  of  the  poets,  whether 
any  of  them  were  any  way  Ikilled  in  medicine,  and  not  an  imitator  only 
of  medical  difeourfes,  for  which  of  the  antient  or  latter  poets  is  faid  to 
have  redored  any  to  health,  as  fEfculapius  did?  or  what  dudents  in  medi¬ 
cine  has  any  left  behind  him,  as  he  did  his  defendants  ?  Nor  let  us  alk 
them  concerning  the  other  arts,  but  difmifs  them  :  but  with  reference  to 
thofe  greated  and  mod  beautiful  things  which  Homer  attempts  to  fpeak 
of,  concerning  wars  and  armies,  and  conditutions  of  cities,  and  the  edu¬ 
cation  belonging  to  men,  it  is  jud,  fomehow,  to  quedion  him,  whild 
we  demand  of  him  :  Friend  Homer,  if  you  be  not  the  third  from  the 
truth  with  regard  to  virtue,  being  the  workman  of  an  image  (which  we 
have  defined  an  imitator  to  be),  but  the  fecond,  and  are  able  to  difeern 
what  purfuits  render  men  better  or  worfe,  both  in  private  and  public,  tell 
us  which  of  the  cities  has  been  by  you  better  condituted,  as  Lacedamioiw 
was  by  Lycurgus,  and  many  other  both  great  and  fmall  cities  by  many 
others,  but  what  city  acknowledges  you  to  have  been  a  good  lawgiver, 
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and  to  have  been  of  advantage  to  them.  Italy  and  Sicily  acknowledge 
Charondas,  and  we  Solon  ;  but  will  any  one  acknowledge  you  as  the  be* 
nefadtor  of  any  city  }  I  think  not,  faid  Glauco.  It  is  not  then  pretended 
even  by  the  Homerics  themfelves.  But  what  war  in  Homer’s  days  is 
recorded  to  have  been  well  conduced  by  him  as  leader,  or  counfellor  ? 
Not  one.  But  what  are  his  difeoveries  ?  as  among  the  works  of  a  wife 
man  there  are  many  difeoveries  and  inventions  fpoken  of,  refpedting  the 
arts,  and  other  affairs  ;  as  of  Thales  the  Milefian,  and  of  Anacharfis  the 
Scythian.  By  no  means  is  there  any  fuch  thing.  But  if  not  in  a  public 
manner,  is  Homer  faid  to  have  lived  as  a  private  tutor  to  any  who  de¬ 
lighted  in  his  converfation,  and  have  delivered  down  to  posterity  a  certain 
Homeric  manner  of  life  ?  in  like  manner  as  Pythagoras  was  remark¬ 
ably  beloved  on  this  account,  and,  even  to  this  day,  fuch  as  denomi¬ 
nate  themfelves  from  the  Pythagoraean  manner  of  life  appear  to  be 
fomehow  eminent  beyond  others.  Neither  is  there,  faid  he,  any  thing  of 
this  kind  related  of  Homer.  For  Creophilus  1 ,  Socrates,  the  companion 
of  Homer,  may  probably  appear  more  ridiculous  Fill  in  his  education,  than 
in  his  name,  if  what  is  faid  of  Homer  be  true.  For  it  is  faid  that  he  was 
greatly  negledled  when  he  lived  under  Homer’s  tuition.  It  is  faid  indeed, 
replied  I.  But  do  you  think,  Glauco,  that  if  Homer  had  been  able  to  edu¬ 
cate  men,  and  to  render  them  better,  as  being  capable  not  only  to  imitate 
with  refpedl  to  thefe  things,  but  to  underftand  them,  would  he  not  then 
have  procured  himfelf  many  companions,  and  have  been  honoured  and 
beloved  by  them  ?  But  Protagoras  the  Abderite,  and  Prodicus  the  Chian, 
and  many  others,  are  able  to  perfuade  the  men  of  their  times,  converfing 
with  them  privately,  that  they  will  neither  be  able  to  govern  their  family, 
nor  yet  their  city,  unlefs  they  themfelves  prefide  over  their  education  ;  and 
for  this  wifdom  of  theirs,  they  are  fo  exceedingly  beloved,  that  their  com- 
panions  almoFcairv  them  about  on  their  heads.  Would  then  the  men 
of  Homer’s  time  have  left  him  or  Hefiod  to  go  about  finging  their  fongs,  if 
he  had  been  able  to  profit  men  in  the  way  of  virtue  ;  and  not  rather  have 

1  According  to  the  Greek  Scholiaft  on  this  place,  Creophilus  was  an  epic  poet  of  Chios. 
Some  relate  of  him  that  Homer  married  his  daughter,  and  that  Homer  dwelling  in  his  houfe,  he 
had  from  him  the  poem  of  the  Iliad.  His  name,  to  which  Socrates  alludes,  fignifies  a  lover 
of  flelh. 
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retained  him  with  gold,  and  obliged  him  to  flay  with  them  ?  or,  if  they 
could  not  perfuade  him,  would  they  not  as  fcholars  have  tollowed  him  every 
where,  till  they  had  obtained  fufficient  education  ?  You  feem  to  me,  faid 
he,  Socrates,  to  fay  what  is  in  every  refpedt  true.  Shall  we  not  then 
eftablilh  this  point, — That  all  the  poetical  men,  beginning  with  Homer, 
are  imitators  of  the  images  of  virtue,  and  of  other  things  about  which 
they  compofe,  but  that  they  do  not  attain  to  the  truth  :  but  as  we  juft 
now  faid,  a  painter  who  himfelf  knows  nothing  about  the  making  of  fhoes, 
will  draw  a  (hoe maker,  who  fhal  1  appear  to  be  real  to  fuch  as  are  not  in¬ 
telligent,  but  who  view  according  to  the  colour  and  figures?  Entirely  fo. 
In  the  fame  manner,  I. think,  we  fhaH  fay  that  the  poet  colours  over  with 
his  names  and  words  certain  colours  of  the  feveral  arts,  whilft  he  under- 
ffands  nothing  himfelf,  but  merely  imitates,  fo  as  to  others  fuch  as  himfelf 
who  view  things  in  his  compofitions,  he  appears  to  have  knowledge  :  and 
if  he  fays  any  thing  about  fhoemaking  in  meafure,  rhythm  and  harmony, 
he  feems  to  fpeak  perfectly  well,  and  in  like  manner  if  of  an  expedition, 
or  of  any  thing  elfe  :  fo  great  an  inchantment  have  thefe  things  naturally, 
fince  you  know,  1  think,  in  what  manner  poetical  things  appear  when 
ftript  of  mufical  colouring,  and  expreffed  apart  by  themfelves,  for  you 
have  fomewhere  beheld  it.  J  have,  faid  he.  Do  they  not,  faid  I,  re¬ 
ferable  the  faces  of  people  who  are  in  their  prime,  but  who  are  not  beau¬ 
tiful,  fuch  as  they  appear  when  their  bloom  forfakes  them  ?  Entirely, 
faid  he.  Come  now,  and  confider  this.  The  maker  of  the  image,  whom 
we  call  the  imitator,  knows  nothing  of  real  being,  but  only  of  that  which 
is  apparent.  Is  it  not  fo  ?  Yes.  Let  us  not  then  leave  it  exprelfed  bv 
nalves,  but  let  us  fufficiently  perceive  it.  Say  on,  replied  he.  A  painter, 
we  fay,  will  paint  reins,  and  a  bridle.  Yes.  And  the  leather-cutter,  and 
the  fmith,  will  make  them.  Certainly.  Does  then  the  painter  under¬ 
hand  what  kind  of  reins  and  bridle  there  ought  to  be  ?  or  not  even  he  who 
makes  them,  the  fmith,  nor  the  leather-cutter,  but  he  who  knows  how  to 
ufe  them,  the  horfeman  alone  ?  Mold  true.  Shall  we  not  fay  it  is  fo  in 
every  thing  elfe?  How?  That  with  reference  to  each  particular  thing, 
there  are  thefe  three  arts.  That  which  is  to  ufe  it,  that  which  is  to  make 
it,  and  that  which  is  to  imitate  it.  Yes.  Are  then  the  virtue,  and  the 
beauty,  and  the  re&itude  of  every  utenfil,  and  animal,  and  a&ion,  for 
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nothing  elfe  but  for  the  ufe  for  which  each  particular  was  made,  or  gene¬ 
rated  r  Juft  fo.  By  a  great  neceflity,  then,  he  who  ufes  each  particular 
muft  be  the  moft  fkilful,  and  be  able  to  tell  the  maker  what  he  makes  good 
or  bad,  w  ith  reference  to  the  ufe  for  which  he  ufes  it :  thus,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  a  player  on  the  pipe  tells  the  pipe-maker  concerning  pipes,  what 
things  are  of  fervice  towards  the  playing  on  the  pipe,  and  he  will  give 
orders  how  he  ought  to  make  them,  but  the  workman  does  not  fo.  How 
ihould  it  be  otherwife?  Does  not  the  one  then,  being  intelligent,  pronounce 
concerning  good  and  bad  pipes,  and  the  other,  believing  him,  make  ac¬ 
cordingly  ?  Yes.  With  reference  then  to  one  and  the  fame  inftrument, 
the  maker  fhall  have  right  opinion  concerning  its  beauty  or  deformity, 
whilfl  he  is  converfant  with  one  who  is  intelligent,  and  is  obliged  to  hear 
from  the  intelligent;  but  he  who  ufes  it  fhall  have  fcience.  Entirely  fo. 
But  whether  fhall  the  imitator  have  fcience  from  ufing  the  things  he  paints, 
whether  they  be  handfome  and  right,  or  otherwife  ?  or  fhall  he  have  right 
opinion  from  his  being  neceffarily  converfant  with  the  intelligent,  and  from 
being  enjoined  in  what  manner  he  ought  to  paint  ?  Neither  of  the  two. 
The  imitator  then  fhall  have  neither  knowledge,  nor  right  opinion  about 
what  he  imitates  with  reference  to  beauty  or  deformity.  It  appears  not. 
The  imitator  then  fhould  be  very  agreeable  in  his  imitation,  with  regard 
to  wifdom,  concerning  what  he  paints.  Not  entirely.  But  however  he 
will  imitate  at  leaf:,  without  knowing  concerning  each  particular  in  what 
refpedl  it  is  ill  or  good  ;  but  it  is  likely  that  he  will  imitate  fuch  as  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  beautiful  to  the  multitude,  and  thofe  who  know  nothing.  What 
elfe  ?  We  have  now,  indeed,  fufficiently,  as  it  appears,  at  leaf:,  fettled 
thefe  things  :  That  the  imitator  knows  nothing  worth  mentioning  in 
thofe  things  which  he  imitates,  but  that  imitation  is  a  fort  of  amufement, 
and  not  a  ferious  affair.  And  like  wife  that  thofe  who  apply  to  tragic 
poetry  in  iambics  and  heroics,  are  all  imitators  in  the  highef:  degree. 
Entirely  fo.  But,  by  Jupiter,  faid  I,  this  of  imitation  is  fomehow 
in  the  third  degree  from  the  truth.  Is  it  not?  Yes.  To  what  part  then 
of  man  does  it  belong,  having  the  power  it  poffeffes?  What  part  do  you 
fpeak  of?  Of  fuch  as  this.  The  fame  magnitude  perceived  by  fight,  does 
not  appear  in  the  fame  manner,  near,  and  at  a  difance.  It  does  not. 
And  the  fame  things  appear  crooked  and  ftraight,  when  we  look  at  them 
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in  water,  and  out  of  water,  and  concave  and  convex,  through  the  error 
of  the  fight,  as  to  colours.  All  this  difturbance  is  manifefi  in  the  foul  ; 
and  this  infirmity  of  our  nature  painting  attacks,  and  leaves  nothing  of 
magical  fedudtion  unattempted,  together  with  the  wonder-working  art, 
and  many  other  fuch-like  devices.  True.  And  have  not  the  arts  of  mea- 
furing,  numbering,  and  weighing,  appeared  to  be  moft  ingenious  helps  in 
thefe  things,  that  fo  the  apparent  greater  or  lefs,  the  apparent  more  or 
heavier,  may  not  govern  us,  but  the  numbered,  the  meafured,  and  the 
weighed  ?  How  fhould  it  be  otherwife  ?  But  this  again  is,  at  leafi,  the 
work  of  the  rational  part  in  the  foul.  It  is  fo,  indeed.  But  whilft  reafon 
often  meafures  and  declares  fome  things  to  be  greater  or  lefs  than  other 
things,  or  equal,  the  contrary  appears  at  the  fame  time  with  reference  to 
thefe  things.  Yes.  But  did  not  we  fay  that  it  was  impoffible  for  the  fame 
perfon  to  have  contrary  opinions  about  the  fame  things  at  the  fame  time  ? 
And  thus  far  we  faid  rightly.  That  part  of  the  foul,  then,  which  judges 
contrary  to  the  meafure,  would  feem  not  to  be  the  fame  with  that  which 
judges  according  to  the  meafure.  It  would  not.  But  furely,  at  leafi,  that 
which  trufts  to  meafure  and  computation  would  feem  to  be  the  beft  part 
of  the  foul.  Why  not?  That  then  which  oppofes  itfelf  to  this  will  be 
fome  one  of  the  depraved  parts  of  us.  Of  neceffity.  It  was  this  then  I 
wifhed  fhould  be  agreed  upon,  when  I  faid  that  painting,  and  in  fhort  imi¬ 
tation,  being  far  from  the  truth,  delight  in  their  own  work,  converfing 
with  that  part  in  us  which  is  far  from  wifdom,  and  are  its  companion  and 
friend,  to  no  found  nor  genuine  purpofe.  Entirely  fo,  faid  he.  Imitation 
then,  being  depraved  in  itfelf,  and  joining  with  that  which  is  depraved, 
generates  depraved  things.  It  leems  fo.  Whether,  faid  I,  is  the  cafe 
thus,  with  reference  to  the  imitation  which  is  bv  the  fight  only,  or  is  it 
likewife  fo  with  reference  to  that  by  hearing,  which  we  call  poetry  ?  Likely 
as  to  this  alfo,  faid  he.  We  fhall  not  therefore,  faid  I,  trufi  to  the  appear¬ 
ance  in  painting,  but  we  fhall  proceed  to  the  confideration  of  the  dianoetic 
part  with  which  the  imitation  through  poetry  is  converfant,  and  fee  whether 
it  is  depraved  or  worthy.  It  muft  be  done.  Let  us  proceed  then  thus  : 
Poetic  imitation,  we  fav,  imitates  men  actios;  either  voluntarily  or  invo- 
luntarily;  and  imagining  that  in  their  acting  they  have  done  either  well 
or  ill,  and  in  all  thefe  cafes  receiving  either  pain  or  pleafure  :  Does  it 
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any  more  than  this  ?  No  more.  In  all  thefe,  now,  does  the  man  agree 
with  himfelf  ?  or,  as  he  difagreed  with  reference  to  fight,  and  had  con¬ 
trary  opinions  in  himfelf  of  the  fame  things  at  one  and  the  fame  time, 
does  he,  in  the  fame  manner,  difagree  likewife  in  his  actions,  and  fight 
with  himfelf?  But  I  recoiled  that  there  is  no  occafion  for  us  to  fettle 
this  at  lead  ;  for,  in  our  reafouings  above,  we  fufficiently  determined  all 
thefe  things,  that  our  foul  is  full  of  a  thoufand  fuch  contrarieties  exiding 
in  it.  Right,  faid  he.  Right  indeed,  laid  I  ;  but  it  appears  to  me  necef- 
fary  to  difcufs  now,  what  was  then  omitted.  As  what  ?  faid  he.  We  faid 
fomewhere  formerly,  faid  I,  that  a  good  man,  when  he  meets  with  Inch  a 
fortune  as  the  lofs  of  a  fon,  or  of  any  thing  elfe  which  he  values  the 
mod,  will  bear  it  of  all  men  the  eafied.  Certainly.  But  let  us  now 
confider  this  further, — whether  will  he  not  grieve  at  all,  or  is  this  indeed 
impoffible,  but  he  will,  however,  moderate  his  grief?  The  truth,  faid 
he,  is  rather  this  lad.  But  tell  me  this  now  concerning  him,  whether  do 
you  think  that  he  will  druggie  more  with  grief  and  oppofe  it,  when  he  is 
obferved  by  his  equals,  or  when  he  is  in  folitude,  alone  by  himfelf?  Much 
more,  faid  he,  when  he  is  obferved.  But  when  alone,  he  will  venture,  I 
think,  to  utter  many  things,  which,  if  any  one  heard  him,  he  would  be 
afhamed  of,  and  he  will  do  many  things  which  he  would  not  wifh  any  one 
faw  him  doing.  It  is  fo,  faid  he.  Is  it  not  then  reafon  and  law  which 
command  him  to  redrain  his  grief, — but  what  drags  him  to  grief  is  the 
padion  itfelf  ?  True.  As  then  there  is  in  the  man  an  oppofite  conduCt, 
with  regard  to  the  fame  thing,  at  one  and  the  fame  time,  we  mud  neceffa- 
rily  fay  that  he  has  two  conductors.  What  elfe  ?  And  fhall  we  not  fay 
that  one  of  them  is  ready  to  obey  the  law  wherever  law  leads  him?  How? 
•Lavy  in  a  manner  fays  that  it  is  bed  in  misfortunes  to  have  the  greated 
tranquillity  poffible,  and  not  to  bear  them  ill  ;  fince  the  good  and  evil  of 
fuch  things  as  thefe  is  not  manifed,  and  fince  no  advantage  follows  the 
bearing  thefe  things  ill;  and  as  nothing  of  human  affairs  is  worthy  of  great 
concern;  and,  befides,  their  grief  proves  a  hinderance  to  that  in  them  which 
we  ought  to  have  mod  at  hand.  What  is  it,  faid  he,  you  fpeak  of?  To 
deliberate,  faid  I,  on  the  event;  and,  as  on  a  throw  of  the  dice,  to  regulate 
his  affairs  according  to  what  cads  up,  in  whatever  way  reafon  fhall  declare 
to  be  bed  ;  and  not  as  children  when  they  fall,  to  lie  dill,  and  wade  the 
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time  in  crying;  but  always  to «accuftom  the  foul  to  apply  in  the  lpeedieft 
maimer  to  heal  and  rectify  what  was  fallen  and  lick,  difmiffing  lamenta¬ 
tion.  One  would  thus,  faid  he,  behave  in  the  beft  manner  in  every  con¬ 
dition.  And  did  not  we  fay  that  the  beft  part  is  willing  to  follow  this 
which  is  rational?  It  is  plain.  And  fhali  not  we  fay  that  the  part  which 
leads  to  the  remembrance  of  the  affliction,  and  to  wailings,  and  is  infa- 
tiably  given  to  thefe,  is  irrational,  and  idle,  and  a  friend  to  cowardice  ? 
We  fhali  fay  fo  truly.  Is  not  then  the  grieving  part  that  which  admits  of 
much  and  of  various  imitation  ?  But  the  prudent  and  tranquil  part,  which 
is  always  uniform  with  itfelf,  is  neither  eafily  imitated,  nor,  when  imitated, 
eafily  underftood,  efpecially  by  a  popular  affembly,  where  all  forts  of  men 
are  aflembled  together  in  a  theatre.  For  it  is  the  imitation  of  a  difpofition 
which  is  foreign  to  them.  Entirely  fo.  It  is  plain,  then,  that  the  imita¬ 
tive  poet  is  not  made  for  fuch  a  part  of  the  foul  as  this.  Nor  is  his  fk.il! 
fitted  to  pleafe  it,  if  he  means  to  gain  the  applaufe  of  the  multitude.  But 
he  applies  to  the  paffionate  and  the  multiform  part,  as  it  is  eafily  imitated. 
It  is  plain.  May  we  not  then,  with  juftice,  lay  hold  of  the  imitative  poet, 
and  place  him  as  correfpondent  to  the  painter?  for  he  refembles  him,  both 
becaufe,  as  to  truth,  he  effects  but  depraved  things,  and  in  this  too  he 
refembles  him,  in  being  converfant  with  a  different  part  of  the  foul 
from  that  which  is  beft.  And  thus  we  may,  with  juftice,  not  admit 
him  into  our  city  which  is  to  be  well  regulated,  becaufe  he  excites  and 
nou fifties  this  part  of  the  foul,  and,  ftrengthening  it,  deftroys  the  rational. 
And  as  he  who  in  a  city  makes  the  wicked  powerful,  betrays  the  city,  and 
deftroys  the  beft  men,  in  the  fame  manner  we  fhali  fay  that  the  imitative 
poet  eftablifhes  a  bad  republic  in  the  foul  of  each  individual,  gratifying  the 
foolifh  part  of  it,  which  neither  difcerns  what  is  great,  nor  what  is  little, 
but  deems  the  fame  things  fometimes  great,  and  fometimes  fmall,  forming 
little  images  in  its  own  imagination,  altogether  remote  from  the  truth.' 
Entirely  fo.  But  we  have  not  however  as  yet  brought  the  greateft  accufa- 
tion  againft  it :  for  that  is,  fome'now,  a  very  dreadful  one,  that  it  is  able 
to  corrupt  even  the  good,  if  it  be  not  a  very  few  excepted.  How  fhould 
it  not,  fince  it  a£ts  in  this  manner  ?  But  hear  now,  and  confider  ;  for 
fomehow,  the  beft  of  us,  when  we  hear  Homer,  or  any  of  the  tragic 
writers,  imitating  feme  of  the  heroes  when  in  grief,  pouring  forth  long 
vol.  i.  3  n  fpeeches 
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fpeeches  in  their  forrow,  bewailing  and  beating  their  breafts,  you  know 
we  are  delighted;  and,  yielding  ourfelves,  we  follow  along,  and,  fympathiz- 
ing  with  them,  ferioufly  commend  him  as  an  able  poet  whoever  mold 
affects  us  in  this  manner.  I  know  it.  But  when  any  domeftic  grief  befalls 
any  of  us,  you  perceive,  on  the  other  hand,  that  we  value  ourfelves  on 
the  oppofite  behaviour,  if  we  can  be  quiet,  and  endure,  this  being  the 
part  of  a  man,  but  that  of  a  woman,  which  in  the  other  cafe  we  com¬ 
mended.  I  perceive  it,  faid  he.  Is  this  commendation  then,  faid  I,  a 
handfome  one,  when  we  fee  fuch  a  man  as  one  would  not  deign  to  be 
onefelf,  but  would  be  afhamed  of,  not  to  abominate  but  to  delight  in 
him,  and  commend  him  ?  No,  by  Jupiter,  faid  he  ;  it  appears  unreafon- 
able.  Certainly,  faid  I,  if  you  confider  it,  in  this  manner.  How  ?  If 
you  confider  that  the  part  of  us,  which  in  our  private  misfortunes  is  forci¬ 
bly  reftrained,  and  is  kept  from  weeping  and  bewailing  to  the  full,  being 
by  nature  of  fuch  a  kind  as  is  defirous  of  thefe,  is  the  very  part  which  is 
by  the  poets  filled  and  gratified  :  but  that  part  in  us,  which  is  naturally  the 
heft,  being  not  fufficiently  inftrufied,  either  by  reafon  or  habit,  grows 
remifs  in  its  guardianfnip  over  the  bewailing  part,  by  attending  to  the 
fufferings  of  others,  and  deems  it  no  way  dilgraceful  to  itfelf,  to  commend 
and  pity  one  who  grieves  immoderately,  whilft  he  profeffes  to  be  a  good 
man.  But  this  it  thinks  it  gains,  even  pleafure,  which  it  would  not  choofe 
to  be  deprived  of,  by  defpifing  the  whole  of  the  poem.  For,  I  think,  it 
falls  to  the  fhare  of  few  to  be  able  to  confider,  that  what  we  feel  with 
refpedt  to  the  fortunes  of  others,  muff  neceffarily  be  felt  with  refpefl  to 
our  own.  Since  it  is  not  eafy  for  a  man  to  bear  up  under  his  own  misfor¬ 
tunes,  who  ftrongly  cherifhes  the  bewailing  difpofition  over  thofe  of  others. 
Moft  true,  faid  he,  And  is  net  the  reafoning  the  fame  with  reference  to 
the  ridiculous  ?  For  when  you  hear,  in  imitation  by  comedy,  or  in  private 
converfation,  what  you  would  be  afhamed  to  do  yourfelf  to  excite  laughter, 
and  are  delighted  with  it,  and  imitate  it,  you  do  the  fame  thing  here  as  in 
the  tragic  :  for  that  part,  which,  when  it  wanted  to  excite  laughter,  was  for¬ 
merly  reftrained  by  reafon  from  a  fear  of  incurring  the  chara&er  of  feurrility, 
by  now  letting  ioofe,  and  allowing  there  to  grow  vigorous,  you  are  often 
imperceptibly  brought  to  be  in  your  own  behaviour  a  buffoon.  Extremely 
fo,  laid  he.  And  the  cafe  is  the  fame  as  to  venereal  pleafures,  and  anger,  and 
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the  whole  of  the  paftions,  as  well  the  forrowful  as  the  joyful,  which  truly,  we 
have  faid,  attend  us  in  every  adion;  that  the  poetical  imitation  of  thefe  has 
the  fame  effed  upon  us  ;  for  it  nourifhes  and  waters  thofe  things  which 
ought  to  be  parched,  and  conftitutes  as  our  governor,  thofe  which  ought 
to  be  governed,  in  order  to  our  becoming  better  and  happier,  inftead  of 
being  worfe  and  more  miferable.  I  can  fay  no  otherwife,  faid  he.  When 
therefore,  Glauco,  faid  I,  you  meet  with  the  encomiafts  of  Homer,  who 
tell  how  this  poet  inftruded  Greece,  and  that  he  deferves  to  be  taken  as  a 
matter  to  teach  a  man  both  the  management  and  the  knowledge  of  human 
affairs,  and  that  a  man  fhould  regulate  the  whole  of  his  life  according  to 
this  poet,  we  fhould  indeed  love  and  embrace  fuch  people,  as  being  the 
beft  they  are  able ;  and  agree  with  them  that  Homer  is  moft  poetical,  and 
the  firtt  of  tragic  writers  :  but  they  mutt  know,  that  hymns  to  the  Gods, 
and  the  praifes  of  worthy  actions,  are  alone  to  be  admitted  into  the  city. 
But  if  it  fhould  admit  the  pleafurable  mufe  likewife,  in  fongs,  or  verfes, 
you  would  have  pleafure  and  pain  reigning  in  the  city,  inttead  of  law,  and 
that  reafon  which  alway  appears  beft  to  the  community.  Mott  true,  faid 
he.  Let  thefe  things  now,  faid  I,  be  our  apology,  when  we  recoiled  what 
we  have  faid  with  reference  to  poetry,  that  we  then  very  properly  difmiffed 
it  from  our  reoublic,  fince  it  is  fuch  as  is  now  defcribed :  for  reafon  obliged 
us.  And  let  us  tell  it  further,  left  it  accufe  us  of  a  certain  roughnefs,  and 
rufticity,  that  there  is  an  antient  variance  between  philofophy  and  poetry  ; 
for  fuch  verfes  as  thefe, 

That  bawling  bitch,  which  at  her  miftrefs  barks, 

And 

He ’s  great  in  empty  eloquence  of  fools, 

And 

On  trifles  {till  they  plod,  becaufe  they  ’re  poor ; 

and  a  thoufand  iuch  like,  are  marks  of  an  antient  oppof  tion  between  them. 
But  neverthelefs  let  it  be  faid,  that  if  any  one  can  aflign  a  reafon  why  the 
poetry  and  the  imitation  which  are  calculated  for  pleafure  ought  to  be  in 
a  well  regulated  city,  we,  for  our  part,  fhall  gladly  admit  them,  as  we  are 
at  leaft  confcious  to  ourfelves  that  we  are  charmed  by  them.  But  to  betray 
what  appears  to  be  truth,  were  an  unholy  thing.  For  are  not  you  vourfelf, 
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my  friend,  charmed  by  this  imitation,  and  moft  efpecially  when  you  fee  it 
performed  by  Homer  ?  Very  much  fo.  Is  it  not  juft,  then,  that  we  intro¬ 
duce  it  apologizing  for  itfelf,  either  in  fong,  or  in  any  other  meafure  ?  By 
all  means.  And  we  may  at  leaft  grant,  fomehow,  even  to  its  defenders, 
fuch  as  are  not  poets,  but  lovers  of  poetry,  to  fpeak  in  its  behalf,  without 
verfe,  and  fhow  that  it  is  not  only  pleafant,  but  profitable  for  republics, 
and  for  human  life  ;  and  we  fhall  hear  with  pleafure,  for  we  (hall  gain  fome- 
what  if  it  fhall  appear  not  only  pleafant  but  alfo  profitable.  How  is  it 
poffible  we  fhould  not  gain  ?  faid  he.  And  if  it  happen  otherwife,  my  friend, 
we  fhall  do  as  thofe  who  have  been  in  love  when  they  deem  their  love 
unprofitable, — they  defift,  though  with  violence  :  fo  we  in  like  manner, 
through  this  inborn  love  of  fuch  poetry  that  prevails  in  our  befc  republics, 
fhall  be  well  pleafed  to  fee  it  appear  to  be  the  beft  and  trueft  :  and  we 
fhall  hear  it  till  it  is  able  to  make  no  further  apology.  But  we  fhall  take 
along  with  us  this  difcourfe  which  we  have  held,  as  a  counter-charm,  and 
incantation,  being  afraid  to  fall  back  again  into  a  childifh  and  vulgar  love. 
We  may  perceive  then  that  we  are  not  to  be  much  in  earned  about  fuch 
poetry  as  this,  as  if  it  were  a  ferious  affair,  and  approached  to  the  truth  ; 
but  the  hearer  is  to  beware  of  it,  and  to  be  afraid  for  the  republic  within 
himlelf,  and  to  entertain  thofe  opinions  of  poetry  which  we  mentioned.  I 
entirely  agree,  faid  he.  For  great,  friend  Glauco,  faid  I,  mighty  is  the  con- 
teft,  and  not  fuch  as  it  appears,  to  become  a  good  or  a  bad  man  :  fo  as  not 
to  be  moved,  either  through  honour,  or  riches,  or  any  magiftracy,  or  poetic 
imitation,  ever  to  negle<ff  juftice,  and  the  other  virtues.  I  agree  with  you, 
from  what  we  have  difcufted,  and  fo  I  think  will  any  other.  But  we  have 
not  yet,  faid  I,  difcufted  the  greateft  prize  of  virtue,  and  tire  rewards  laid 
up  for  her.  You  fpeak  of  fome  prodigious  greatnefs,  faid  he,  if  there  be 
other  greater  than  thofe  mentioned.  But  what  is  there,  faid  I,  can  be 
great  in  a  little  time  ?  for  all  this  period  from  infancy  to  old  age  is  but 
little  in  refpedt  of  the  whole.  Nothing  at  all  indeed,  faid  he.  What  then  ? 
Do  you  think  an  immortal  being  ought  to  be  much  concerned  about  fuch 
a  period,  and  not  about  the  whole  of  time  ?  I  think,  laid  he,  about  the 
whole.  But  why  do  you  mention  this?  Have  you  not  perceived,  faid  I, 
that  our  foul  is  immortal,  and  never  perifhes  ?  On  which  he,  looking  at 
me,  and  wondering,  faid,  By  Jupiter,  not  I  indeed.  But  are  you  able  to 
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(how  this  ?  I  fhould  otherwife  act  unjuftly,  faid  L  And  I  think  you  your- 
felf  can  {how  it,  for  it  is  in  no  refpedt  difficult.  To  me  at  lead:,  faid  hey 
it  is  difficult;  but  I  would  willingly  hear  from  you  this  which  is  not  difficult. 
You  ffiall  hear  then®  faid  I.  Only  fpeak,  replied  he.  Is  there  not  fome- 
thing,  faid  I,  which  you  call  good,  and  fomething  which  you  call  evil  ?  I 
own  it.  Do  you  then  conceive  of  them  in  the  fame  manner  as  I  do  ? 
How  ?  That  which  dedroys  and  corrupts  every  thing  is  the  evil,  and 
what  preferves  and  profits  it  is  the  good.  I  do,  laid  he.  But  what  ?  Do 
you  not  fav,  there  is  fomething  which  is  good,  and  fomething  which  is 
bad,  to  each  particular?  as  blindnefs  to  the  eyes,  and  difeafe  to  every 
animal  body,  blading  to  corns,  rottennefs  to  wood,  rud  to  brafs  and  iron, 
and,  as  I  am  faying,  almod  every  thing  has  its  connate  evil,  and  difeafe  ? 
I  think  fo,  replied  he.  And  when  any  thing  of  this  kind  befalls  any  thing, 
does  it  not  render  that  which  it  befalls  bafe,  and  in  the  end  difiolves  and 
dedroys  it  ?  How  fhould  it  not  ?  Its  own  connate  evil  then  and  bafenefs 
dedroys  each  particular  ;  or,  if  this  does  not  dedroy  it,  nothing- elle  can  ever 
dedroy  it.  For  that  which  is  good  can  never  dedroy  any  thing,  nor  yet 
that  which  is  neither  good  nor  evil.  How  can  they  ?  faid  he.  If  then  we 
fhall  be  able  to  find,  among  beings,  any  one  which  has  indeed  fome  evil 
which  renders  it  bafe,  but  is  not  however  able  to  aiffolve  and  dedroy  it, 
fhall  we  not  then  know  that  a  being  thus  condituted  cannot  be  dedroyed 
at  all  ?  So,  replied  he,  it  appears.  What  then  ?  faid  I.  Is  there  not 
fomething  which  renders  the  foul  evil  ?  Certainly,  replied  he  ;  all  thefe 
things  which  we  have  now  mentioned,  injudice,  intemperance,  cowardice, 
ignorance.  But  does  then  any  of  thefe  diffolve  and  dedrov  it  ?  And 
attend  now,  that  we  may  not  be  impofed  on,  in  thinking  that  an  unjud  and 
foolidi  man,  when  he  is  detected  adding  unjudly,  is  then  dedroyed  through 
his  injudice,  which  is  the  bafenefs  of  his  foul :  but  confider  it  thus.  As 
difeafe,  which  is  the  bafenefs  of  animal  body,  didolves  and  dedroys  body, 
and  reduces  it  to  be  no  longer  that  body;  fo  all  thofe  things  we  mentioned, 
being  dedroyed  bv  their  own  proper  evil  adhering  to  them  and  podeffing 
them,  are  reduced  to  a  non-exidence.  Is  it  not  fo  ?  Yes.  Confider  now 
the  foul  in  the  fame  manner.  Does  injudice,  or  other  vice,  poffeffing  it,  by 
podeffing,  and  adhering  to  it,  corrupt  and  deface  it,  till,  bringing  it  to  death, 
it  feparates  it  from  the  body  ?  By  no  means,  faid  he.  But  it  were  abfurd, 
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faid  I,  that  any  thing  fhould  be  deft  roved  by  the  bafenefs  of  another,  but 
not  by  its  own.  Abfurd.  For  conlider,  Glauco,  faid  I,  that  neither  by  the 
bafenefs  of  vidluals,  whether  it  be  their  mouldinefs,  or  rottennefs,  or  what- 
ever  elfe,  do  we  imagine  our  body  can  be  deftroyed ;  but  if  this  bafenefs 
in  them  create  in  the  body  a  depravity  of  the  body,  we  will  fay  that, 
through  their  means,  the  body  is  deftroyed  by  its  own  evil,  which  is  difeafe. 
But  we  will  never  allow  that  by  the  bafenefs  of  food,  which  is  one  thing, 
the  body,  which  is  another  thing,  can  ever  by  this  foreign  evil,  without 
creating  in  it  its  own  peculiar  evil,  be  at  any  time  deftroyed.  You  lay  moft 
right,  replied  he.  According  to  the  fame  reasoning,  then,  faid  I,  unlels  the 
bafenefs  of  the  body  create  a  bafenefs  of  the  foul,  let  us  never  allow  that 
the  foul  can  be  deftroyed  by  an  evil  which  is  foreign,  without  its  own 
peculiar  evil,  one  thing  by  the  evil  of  another.  There  is  reafon  for  it,  faid 
he.  Let  us  then  either  refute  thefe  things  as  not  good  reafoning;  or,  fo 
long  as  they  are  unrefuted,  let  us  at  no  time  fay,  that  the  foul  ftiall  be  ever 
in  any  degree  the  more  deftroyed,  either  by  burning  fever,  or  by  any 
other  difeafe,  or  by  (laughter,  not  even  though  a  man  fhould  cut  the  whole 
body  into  the  fmalleft  parts  poffible,  till  fome  one  fhow  that,  through  thefe 
fu fte rings  of  the  body,  the  foul  herfelf  becomes  more  unjuft  and  unholy. 
But  we  will  never  allow  it  to  be  faid,  that  when  a  foreign  evil  befalls  any 
thing,  whilft  its  own  proper  evil  is  not  within  it,  either  the  foul  or  any 
thing  elfe  is  deftroyed.  But  this  at  leaft,  faid  he,  no  one  can  ever  fhow, 
that  the  fouls  of  thofe  who  die  are  by  death  rendered  more  unjuft.  But  if 
any  one,  replied  I,  (hall  dare  to  contend  with  us  in  reafoning;  and,  in 
order  that  he  may  not  be  obliged  to  own  that  fouls  are  immortal,  fhould 
fay  that  when  a  man  dies  he  becomes  more  wicked  and  unjuft,  we  ftiall 
fomehow  iuftly  demand  of  him  to  fhow,  if  he  fays  true  in  telling  us  this, 
that  injuftice  is  deadly  to  the  polieftor,  as  a  difeafe  ;  and  that  thofe  who 
embrace  it  are  deftroyed  by  it  as  by  a  difeafe  deftrudtive  in  its  own  nature 
—thole  moft  fpeedily  who  embrace  it  moft,  and  thofe  more  flowly  who 
embrace  it  lefs.  And  not  as  at  prefent,  where  the  unjuft  die  having  this 
punifhment  inflidted  on  them  by  others.  By  Jupiter,  faid  he,  injuftice 
would  not  appear  perfe&ly  dreadful,  if  it  were  deadly  to  him  who  praclifes 
it  (for  that  were  a  deliverance  from  evil)  ;  but  I  rather  think  it  will  appear 
to  be  altogether  the  reverie,  deftroying  others  as  far  as  it  can,  but  render¬ 
ing 
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ing  the  unjuft  extremely  alive,  and,  in  conjunction  with  being  alive,  wake¬ 
ful  likewife;  fo  far,  as  it  feems,  does  it  dwell  from  being  deadly.  You 
fay  well,  replied  I ;  for,  when  a  man’s  own  wickednefs  and  peculiar  evil  is 
infufficient  to  kill  and  deftroy  the  foul,  hardlv  can  that  evil,  which  aims  at 
the  deftrudtion  of  another,  deftroy  a  foul,  or  any  thing  elfe  but  what  it 
is  aimed  againft.  Hardly  indeed,  laid  he,  as  appears  to  me  at  leaft.  Since 
therefore  it  is  deftroyed  by  no  one  evil,  neither  peculiar  nor  foreign,  is 
it  not  plain  that,  of  neceftity,  it  always  is  ?  and,  if  it  always  is,  it  is 
immortal  ?  Of  neceftity,  replied  he.  Let  this  then,  faid  I,  be  fixed 
in  this  manner.  And  if  it  be,  you  will  perceive  that  the  fame  fouls 
will  always  remain,  for  their  number  will  never  become  lefs,  none  being 
deftroyed,  nor  will  it  become  greater ;  for  if,  anyhow,  the  number 
of  immortals  was  made  greater,  you  know  it  would  take  from  the  mor¬ 
tal,  and  in  the  -end  all  would  be  immortal.  You  fav  true.  But  let 
us  not,  faid  I,  think  that  this  will  be  the  cafe,  (for  reafon  will  not  al¬ 
low  of  it)  nor  yet  that  the  foul  in  its  trueft  nature  is  of  fuch  a  kind  as 
to  be  full  of  much  variety,  diffimilitude,  and  difference,  confidered  in  itfelf. 
How  do  you  fay  ?  replied  he.  That  cannot  eafily,  faid  I,  be  eternal  which 
is  compounded  of  many  things,  and  which  has  not  the  moft  beautiful  com- 
pofition,  as  hath  now  appeared  to  us  to  be  the  cafe  with  reference  to  the 
foul.  It  is  not  likely.  That  the  foul  then  is  fomething  immortal,  both 
our  prefent  reafonings,  and  -others  too,  may  oblige  us  to  own  :  but  in  order 
to  know  what  kind  of  being  the  foul  is,  in  truth,  one  ought  not  to  con¬ 
template  it  as  it  is  damaged  both  by  its  conjunction  with  the  bodv,  and  by 
other  evils,  as  we  now  behold  it,  but  fuch  as  it  is  when  become  pure,  fuch 
it  rauft  by  reafoning  be  fully  contemplated ;  and  he  (who  does  this)  will 
find  it  far  more  beautiful  at  leaft,  and  will  more  plainly  fee  through  juftice, 
and  injuftice,  and  every  thing  which  we  have  now  difcufted.  We  are 
now  teliing  the  truth  concerning  it,  fuch  as  it  appears  at  prefent.  We 
have  feen  it,  indeed,  in  the  fame  condition  in  which  they  fee  the  marine 
Glaucus  1  ,  where  they  cannot  eafily  perceive  his  antient  nature,  becaufe 

1  According  to  the  Greek  Scholiaft,  Glaucus  is  faid  to  have  been  the  fon  of  Sifyphus  and 
Merope,  and  to  have  become  a  marine  daemon.  For,  meeting  with  an  immortal  fountain,  and 
defcending  into  it,  he  became  immortal.  Not  being  able  however  to  point  out  this  fountain  to 
certain  perfons,  he  threw  himfelf  into  the  fea ;  and  once  every  year  courfed  round  all  ftiorej 
and  iflands  in  conjunction  with  whales. 
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the  antient  members  of  his  body  are  partly  broken  off,  and  others  are  worn 
away  ;  and  he  is  altogether  damaged  by  the  waves:  and,  befides  this,  other 
things  are  grown  to  him,  fuch  as  fhell  fifh,  fea  weed,  and  ftones:  fo  that 
he  in  every  refpeft  refembles  a  beaft,  rather  than  what  he  naturally  was. 
In  fuch  a  condition  do  we  behold  the  foul  under  a  thoufand  evils.  But  we 
ought,  Glaueo,  to  behold  it  there.  Where?  faid  he.  In  its  philofophy; 
and  to  obferve  to  what  it  applies,  and  what  intimacies  it  affects,  as  being 
allied  to  that  which  is  divine,  immortal,  and  eternal ;  and  what  it  would 
become,  if  it  purfued  wholly  a  thing  of  this  kind,  and  were  by  this  purfuit 
brought  out  of  that  fea  in  which  it  now  is,  and  had  the  ftones  and  fhell  fifh 
fhaken  off  from  it,  which,  at  prefent,  as  it  is  fed  on  earth,  render  its  na¬ 
ture,  in  a  great  meafure,  earthy,  ftony,  and  lavage,  through  thofe  aliments, 
which  are  faid  to  procure  felicity.  And  then  might  one  behold  its  true 
nature,  whether  multiform,  or  uniform,  and  every  thing  concerning  it. 
But  we  have,  I  think,  fufficiently  difcuffed  its  paftions,  and  forms  in 
human  life.  Entirely  fo,  replied  he.  Have  we  not  now,  faid  I,  dif¬ 
cuffed  every  thing  elfe  in  our  reafonings,  though  we  have  not  produced 
thofe  rewards  and  honours  of  juftice  (as  you  fay  Hefiod  and  Homer  do)  ? 
but  we  iind  juftice  itfelf  to  be  the  beft  reward  to  the  foul;  and  that  it 
ought  to  do  what  is  juft,  whether  it  have  or  have  not  Gyge s’  ring,  and, 
together  with  fuch  a  ring,  the  helmet  1  likewife  of  Pluto.  You  fay  moft 
true,  faid  he.  Will  it  not  now  then,  Glaueo,  faid  I,  be  attended  with 
no  envy,  if,  befides  thefe,  we  add  thofe  rewards  to  juftice  and  the  other  vir¬ 
tues,  which  are  bellowed  on  the  foul  by  men  and  Gods,  both  whilft  the 
man  is  alive,  and  after  he  is  dead  ?  By  ail  means,  faid  he.  Will  you  then 
reftore  me  what  you  borrowed  in  the  reafoning  ?  What,  chiefly  ?  I 
granted  you,  that  the  juft  man  (hould  be  deemed  unjuft,  and  the  unjuft  be 
deemed  to  be  juft.  For  you  were  of  opinion,  that  though  it  were  not 
poftible  that  thefe  things  fhould  be  concealed  from  Gods  and  men,  it  fhould 
however  be  granted,  for  the  fake  of  the  argument,  that  juftice  in  itfelf 
might  be  compared  with  injuftice  in  itfelf ;  or  do  you  not  remember  it  ? 

x  The  helmet  of  Pluto  is  faid  to  be  an  immortal  and  invifible  cloud,  with  which  the  Gods  are 
Inverted  when  they  with  not  to  be  known  to  each  other.  And  it  is  applied  as  a  proverb  to  thofe 
prat  do  any  thing  fecretly.— Scbol.  Grsec.  in  Plat.  p.  J  97. 
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I  fhould,  indeed,  be  unjuft,  faid  he,  if  I  did  not.  Now  after  the  judgment 
is  over,  I  demand  again,  in  behalf  of.  juftice,  that  as  you  allow  it  to  be 
indeed  efteemed  both  bv  Gods  and  men,  you  likewife  allow  it  to  have  the 
fame  good  reputation,  that  it  may  alfo  receive  thole  prizes  of  victory, 
which  it  acquires  from  the  reputation  ofjullice,  and  bellows  on  thofe  who 
poftefs  it;  fince  it  has  already  appeared  to  beftow  thofe  good  things  which 
arife  from  really  being  juft,  and  that  it  does  nob  deceive  thofe  who  truly 
embrace  it.  You  demand  what  is  juft,  faid  he.  Will  you  not  then,  faid 
I,  in  the  firft  place,  reftore  me  this  ?  That  it  is  not  concealed  from  the 
Gods,  what  kind  of  man  each  of  the  two  is.  We  will  grant  it,  faid  he. 
And  if  they  be  not  concealed,  one  of  them  will  be  beloved  of  the  Gods, 
and  one  of  them  hated  1  ,  as  we  agreed  in  the  beginning.  We  did  ft>. 
And  (hall  we  not  agree,  that  as  to  the  man  who  is  beloved  of  the  Gods, 
whatever  comes  to  him  from  the  Gods  will  all  be  the  beft  poffible,  unlefs 
he  has  fome  neceftary  ill  from  former  mil'carriage.  Entirely  fo.  We  are 
then  to  think  in  this  manner  of  the  juft  man,  That  if  he  happen  to  be  in 
poverty,  or  in  difeafes,  or  in  any  other  of  thofe  feeming  evils,  thefe  things 
to  him  iffue  in  fomething  good,  either  whilft  alive,  or  dead.  For  never 
at  any  time  is  he  negle&ed  by  the  Gods  who  inclines  earneftly  to  endeavour 
to  become  juft,  and  praCtifes  virtue  as  far  as  it  is  poflible  for  man  to  refera¬ 
ble  God.  It  is  reafonable,  replied  he,  that  fuch  an  one  fhould  not  be  neg¬ 
lected  by  him  whom  he  refembles.  And  are  we  not  to  think  the  reverfe 
of  thefe  things  concerning  the  unjuft  man  ?  Entirely.  Such,  then,  would 
feem  to  be  the  prizes  which  the  juft  man  receives  from  the  Gods.  Such 
they  are  indeed  in  my  opinion,  faid  he.  But  what,  faid  I,  do  they  receive 
from  men  ?  Is  not  the  cafe  thus  ?  (if  we  are  to  fuppofe  the  truth)  Do 
not  cunning  and  unjuft  men  do  the  fame  thing  as  thofe  racers,  who  run  well 
at  the  beginning,  but  not  fo  at  the  end  ?  for  at  the  firft  they  brilkly  leap 
forward,  but  in  the  end  they  become  ridiculous,  and,  with  their  ears  on 
their  neck,  they  run  off  without  any  reward.  But  fuch  as  are  true  racers, 
arriving  at  the  end,  both  receive  the  prizes,  and  are  crowned.  Does  it 
not  happen  thus  for  the  moft  part  as  to  juft  men  ?  that  at  the  end  of  every 
aClion  and  intercourfe  of  life  they  are  both  held  in  efteem,  and  receive 

1  That  is  to  fay,  one  of  thefe  through  aptitude  will  receive  the  illuminations  of  divinity,  and 
the  other  through  inaptitude  will  fubjeft  himfelf  to  the  power  of  aven-ing  demons. 
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rewards  from  men.  Entirely  fo.  You  will  then  fuffer  me  to  fay  of  thefe 
what  you  yourfelf  faid  of  the  unjuft.  For  I  will  aver  now,  that  the  juft, 
when  they  are  grown  up,  lhall  arrive  at  power  if  they  defire  magiftra-* 
cies,  they  fhall  marry  where  they  incline,  and  lhall  fettle  their  chil¬ 
dren  in  marriage  agreeably  to  their  wifties  ;  and  every  thing  elfe  you  men¬ 
tioned  concerning  the  others,  I  now  fay  concerning  thefe.  And  on 
the  other  hand  I  will  fay  of  the  unjuft,  that  the  moft  of  them,  though 
they  may  be  concealed  whilft  they  are  young,  yet  being  caught  at 
the  end  of  the  race,  are  ridiculous,  and,  when  they  become  old,  are 
wretched  and  ridiculed,  and  lhall  be  fcourged  both  by  foreigners  and  citi¬ 
zens,  and  they  lhall  afterwards  be  tortured,  and  burnt ;  which  you  laid 
were  terrible  things,  and  you  fpoke  the  truth.  Imagine  you  hear  from 
me  that  they  fuffer  all  thefe  things.  But  fee  if  you  will  admit  of  what  I 
lay.  Entirely,  faid  he,  for  you  fay  what  is  juft.  Such  as  thefe  now,  faid 
I,  are  the  prizes,  the  rewards  and  gifts,  which  a  juft  man  receives  in  his 
life-time,  both  from  Gods  and  men  ;  belides  thofe  good  things  which  juf- 
tice  contains  in  itfelf.  And  they  are  extremely  beautiful,  laid  he,  and 
likewife  permanent.  But  thefe  now,  faid  T,  are  nothing  in  number  or 
magnitude,  when  compared  with  thofe  which  await  each  of  the  two  at 
death.  And  thefe  things  muft  likewife  be  heard,  that  each  of  them  may 
completely  have  what  is  their  due  in  the  reafoning.  You  may  fay  on,  re¬ 
plied  he,  not  as  to  a  hearer  who  has  heard  much,  but  as  to  one  who  hears 
with  pleafure.  But,  however,  I  will  not,  faid  I,  tell  you  the  apologue  of 
Alcinus  ;  but  that,  indeed,  of  a  brave  man,  Erus  the  fon  of  Armenius, 
by  defeent  a  Pamphylian  ;  who  happening  on  a  time  to  die  in  battle,  wheii 
the  dead  were  on  the  tenth  day  carried  off,  already  corrupted,  he  was 
taken  up  found  ;  and  being  carried  home,  as  he  was  about  to  be  buried  on 
the  twelfth  day,  when  laid  on  the  funeral  pile,  he  revived  *  ;  and  being  re¬ 
vived, 

1  In  the  manufeript  Commentary  of  Proclus  on  this  book  of  the  Republic,  five  examples  are 
given  of  perfons  that  have  revived  after  they  have  been  for  many  days  dead.  That  part  of  the 
Commentary  containing  thefe  examples  is  preferved  by  Alexander  Morus,  in  his  “  Notse  ad 
quaedam  Loca  Novi  Foederis,”  which,  as  the  book  is  fcarce,  I  fhall  prefent  to  the  public,  for 
the  fake  both  of  the  learned  and  unlearned  Englifh  reader. 

Proclus  then,  after  having  obferved  that  fome  in  his  time  have  been  feen  fitting  or  ftanding 
on  the  fepulchres  in  which  they  had  been  buried,  which,  fays  he,  is  alfo  related  by  the  antients 
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vived,  he  told  what  he  faw  in  the  other  {late,  and  faid  :  That  after  his  foul 
left  the  body,  it  went  with  many  others,  and  that  they  came  to  a  certain 

-  demoniacal 

of  Arifteas,  Hermodorus,  and  Epimenides,  fubjoins  the  following  example,  taken  from  the 
Hiftory  of  Clearchus,  the  difciple  of  Ariftotle  :  “  Cleonymus,  the  Athenian,  who  was  a  man 
fond  of  hearing  philofophic  difcourfes,  on  the  death  of  one  of  his  alTociates,  becoming  very 
forrowful,  and  giving  himfelf  up  to  defpair,  apparently  died,  and  was  laid  out  according  to 
-cuftom.  His  mother,  as  flie  was  folding  him  in  her  embraces,  taking  off  his  garment,  and 
killing  him,  perceived  in  him  a  gentle  breathing,  and,  being  extremely  joyful  on  the  occafion, 
delayed  his  burial.  Cleonymus  in  a  Ihort  time  after  was  reftored  to  life,  and  told  all  that  he 
faw  and  heard  when  he  was  in  a  feparate  Hate.  He  faid  that  his  foul  appeared,  as  if  liberated 
from  certain  bonds,  to  foar  from  its  body,  and  that,  having  afcended  above  the  earth,  he  faw  in 
it  places  all-various,  both  for  their  figure  and  colour,  and  ftreams  of  rivers  unknown  to  men. 
And  that  at  laft  he  came  to  a  certain  region  facred  to  Vella,  which  was  under  the  direction  of 
dtemoniaeal  powers  in  indefcribable  female  forms.”  K mcovm/xo;  0  A dwaio;,  qnxvKoo;  amp  r uv  sv 
QiXocropia  Xoywv,  traipou  two;  aMTtp  rsteurr&avTo;,  Htpie^yv;  yBvoptEvo;  km  aQu/MvTct;,  b^iho^mxvtbv  re,  km 
TtdvavM  $o£x;,  rpntt;  vuepx;  owrv Kara,  tov  vofiov  vpovTtQn'  ortptGxXXouja  V  avjov  h  pur vp,  km  HavMUTaTov 
acna^o/xBrn  tom  npoctinoM  Soi/xanov  atp&ouja,  km  KXTa<pi\ouaa  tov  vBKpov,  v<t6bt 0  fipax^x;  avanvov;  auT» 
tivo;  ByKSipievn;.  ntpixa/m  ou/tvv  yBvo/xtmv  smcx^w  tov  Txpnr  tov  h  Kmuvm/xov  avcupepovra  Kara  puKpov 
eytpQnvM,  km  bihbw  oaa  tb  bhb i3ji  x®Pl$  uv  km  bia  tom  uupoaTO;  ttiot  km  ukomo-bisv.  tyiv  /j.bv  omv  ocmtom  ^mxw 
QavM  napoo  tov  Savarov  otov  bk  ha-fiav  3b£ai  twuv  a^BtpiBvnvy  tom  tu/amto;  napaStvTo;  fiBTBupov  apdvvM,  km 
apfaio-av  l/TTBp  7*1;  iSsiv  tohou;  bv  au tji  navTttianoM;,  km  toi;  xx^^aaiy  km  toi;  xal  p^/xara  hot apuov 

anpooranTa  avQpunoi;'  Kai  tbXo;  afHKEoSM  bi;  twx  xupov  Upov  ty\;  Ecrriaj,  bv  nepiensw  ^m/aoviuv  $uva/xB  1;  tv 
yvvMKtiuv  fj.op<pxi;  aHEpivyvTOi;* 

The  fecond  example  is  from  the  hillorian  Naumachius,  “  who  flourifhed  (fays  Proclus)  in 
the  time  of  our  ancellors,  and  is  of  one  Polycritus,  who  was  an  illullrious  and  principal  man 
among  the  ./Etolians.  This  Polycritus  died,  and  returned  to  life  in  the  ninth  month  after  his 
death  ;  came  to  the  general  affembly  of  the  .iEtolians,  and  joined  with  them  in  their  conful- 
tations  about  what  meafures  were  bell  to  be  adopted.  Hiero  the  Ephelian,  and  other  hilto- 
rians,  teflify  the  truth  of  this,  in  that  account  of  tranfadlions  which  they  fent  to  king 
Antigonus,  and  their  other  abfent  friends.”  Tov  EHKpavEVTXTov  Anu'kuv  km  Aitu iXapxiaf  TuxovTat 
km  aaroSavsiv,  km  avuSiuxrcu  /anvi  /uev  (obtu  tov  §«v«tov  svvarw,  km  atyiKBaQat  bi;  bkk>.vtiuv  kowvv  tuv  Aitu^uv, 
km  (TMliSoM^BMCM  T a  OpiCTa  TTEpl  UV  bQquXEMOVTO'  KM  TOMTOM  BWM  fXXDTUpa;  IspUVCC  TOV  EpBflOVy  KM  IXXhOU; 
WTOptMM f,  AvTiyovu  tb  Tip  |Sa<riXE/,  km  aXXoi;  bcomtuv  <pi>.oi;  cchomci  to.  jM^avTa  ypx^MTa. 

The  third  is  as  follows  :  “  In  Nicopolis  alfo  (fays  Proclus),  not  long  fince,  the  fame  thing 
happened  to  one  Eurynous.  This  man,  who  was  buried  before  the  city,  revived  fifteen  days 
after,  and  faid  that  he  faw  and  heard  many  wonderful  things  under  the  earth,  which  he  was 
ordered  not  to  relate.  He  lived  fome  time  after  this,  and  his  condudl  was  more  juft,  after  his 
revival  than  before.”  K«i  ov  tomto  povov,  «xx«  km  bv  tv  NiKooroXsi,  twv  om  npo  oroXXoy  yryovoTav, 
"EiMpuvoMV  to  ovopa  TavTov  vrallBW,  km  raf  evt«  npo  tv;  noteu;  mho  tuv  HpoxvKovTuv,  avaSiucai  /*et«  hbvti 
km  vpLtpav  tv;  roup v;f  km  teytw  oti  oroxxat  /xbv  i $01  km  (xkomjuev  mho  yv;  SaMfuxara'  kb^bmSvvm  Js 
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daemoniacal  place,  where  there  were  two  chafms  in  the  earth,  near  ta 
each  other,  and  two  other  openings  in  the  heavens  oppofite  to  them,  and 

that 

vravra  appnra  <puhuT7Etv}  Hat  znt Gtuveti  xpovov  cun  ohtyov,  xai  opByvai  frixatoTEpov  (joet a  mv  etvaStonrtv 

«  VTpOTEpOV, 

The  fourth  is  of  Rufus,  a  prieft  of  the  Thefialonians,  who  lived  near  the  time  of  the  hifto- 
rian  Naumachius.  This  man  was  reftored  to  life  the  third  day  after  his  death,  for  the  purpofe 
of  performing  certain  facred  ceremonies,  which  he  had  promifed  to  perform,  and,  having  ful¬ 
filled  his  promife,  again  died.  X9sg,  ug  tpyjcri,  ysyovora  P outpov,  r ov  eh  ^iMnnuv  ruv  eh  MaHE^ovia,  mg 
ot  ev  ©Eaaa7\ovtHv  paytamg  apxtzpuaiMig  aitaSsvTa'  tovtov  yap  anoGavovra  rptratov  avaGtuvat,  Hat  avaQtuvra 
Z17TEIV  OTl  V7T0  TUV  X^OVIUV  U7TZ7rEfJ.Q§Yl  $EUV}  IVa  rag  ETTITEXECYI  TU  (SriptU  ag  V7TICTX0{/-EVO$  ETUyX^E,  Hat  /V-EXf1 

rng  EXEivuv  av[jL7r^npw(7Etiii  zmQiuvra  auBtg  anoGavEiv. 

The  fifth  and  laft  is  of  one  Philonaea,  who  lived  under  the  reign  of  Philip.  “  She  was  the 
daughter  (fays  Proclus)  of  Demoftratus  and  Charite,  who  lived  in  Amphipolis,  and  died  foon 
after  her  marriage  to  one  Craterus.  She  revived,  however,  in  the  fixth  month  after  her  death, 
and,  through  her  love  of  a  youth  named  Machates,  who  came  to  Demoftratus  from  his  own  coun¬ 
try  Pelle,  had  connedlion  with  him  privately  for  many  nights  fucceffively.  This  amour,  how¬ 
ever,  being  at  length  detected,  {he  again  died  *,  previous  to  which  fhe  declared,  that  {he  adfed 
in  this  manner  according  to  the  will  of  terreftrial  daemons.  Her  dead  body  was  feen  by  every¬ 
one,  lying  in  her  father’s  houfe ;  and  on  digging  the  place,  which  prior  to  this  had  contained 
her  body,  it  was  feen  to  be  empty,  by  thofe  of  her  kindred  who  came  thither,  through  unbe¬ 
lief  of  what  had  happened  to  her.  The  truth  of  this  relation  is  teftified  both  by  the  epifties  of 
Hipparchus  and  thofe  of  Arridaeus,  to  Philip,  in  which  they  give  an  account  of  the  affairs  of 
Amphipolis:”  Kat  t ov  KoXotpuva  rourou  inrapx-tv  Qthovatov  Kara  roug  Qi’Kinnou  fiatriteutravrog 
stvat  oe  aumv  Suyarspa  Ayi/xocrTpaTov  Hat  Xaptrou g  ruv  Ay.tpmo'Knuv  vzoyapiov  rEteurwracrav,  syEyapnro  Js- 
K paTspar  raurnv  5s  ehtu  /jiyivi  //era  tov  Savarov  ava£tcovai,  nat  r a  veavtaxu  Maxam,  nap  a  r ov  A’ny.ojTparov 
atptKC/A.EVu  eh  ritAA-rif  mg  narptdog,  7\aQpa  avvztvat  5i a  tov  npog  au tov  Epura  nohhag  Etpzfgzg  vumag'  xai  (pupaGst- 
aav  auQtg  anoBavEiv,  npoEinouaav  xara  @ou}.wiv  ruv  snix^ovtuv  oat/AOvuv.  aum  raura  nEnpax^at,  xai  opaaGat 
nacrt  vsupav  ev  m  narpua  npoxzt{v.Evnv  oihiix,  nat  tov  nporzpov  h£a//.evov  aumg  to  au/v,a  to7tov  avopuxGzvra  kevov 
O’pQnvat  rotg  oiheioi g  in'  aumv  EhOovcri  Si  a  mv  aniartav  ruv  yeyovoruv'  nat  raura  S yhovv  ETruroha;  rag  /j.ev 
rrap  'Innapxov,  rag  oe  nap  Apptdatou  ygatyEttrag,  roug  r  a  n pay para  mg  apcpmohEug  EyHEXEtpiaptEvoug  npog 

#lA(577T0V. 

Proclus  then  with  his  ufual  fagacity  obferves,  concerning  the  caufe  of  this  phenomenon,  as 
follows  :  “  Many  other  of  the  antients  have  collected-  a  hiftory  of  thofe  that  have  apparently- 
died,  and  afterwards  revived  5  and  among  thefe  are,  the  natural  philofopher  Democritus,  in 
his  writings  concerning  Hades,  and  that  wonderful  Conotes,,  the  familiar  of  Plato.  *  *  *  For 
the  death  was  not,  as  it  feemed,  an  entire  defertion  of  the  whole,  life  of  the  body,  but  a  ceffa- 
tion,  caufed  by  forne  blew,  or  perhaps  a  wound.  But  the  bonds  of  the  foul  yet  remained  rooted 
about  the  marrow,  and  the  heart  contained  in  its  profundity  the  empyreuma  of  life ;  and  this 
remaining,  it  again  acquired  the  life  which  had  been  extinguished,  becoming  adapted  to  anima¬ 
tion.”  Tijv  jJ.EV  nEpt  ruv  anoSavEiv  ooiavruv,  scrEtra  avaCtouvruv,  terroptav  «A?.c(  re  ncXhot  ruv  nWhatuy. 
riSpotaav,  nat  Av/Mxpirog  0  tpuffiHog  ev  rotg  nspt  rou  dshiv  ypa/xpcaai,  nat  tov  Sauptavrov  eheivov  Kovumv,  rov 
rt  Hbaruvog 
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that  the  judges  fat  between  thefe.  That  when  they  gave  judgment,  they 
commanded  the  juft  to  go  to  the  right  hand,  and  upwards  through  the 
heaven,  fixing  before  them  the  accounts  of  the  judgment  pronounced  ; 
but  the  unjuft  they  commanded  to  the  left,  and  downwards,  and  thefe 
likewife  had  behind  them  the  accounts  of  all  they  had  done.  But  on  his 
coming  before  the  judges,  they  faid,  it  behoved  him  to  be  a  meftenger-  to 
men  concerning  things  there,  and  they  commanded  him  to  hear,  and  to 
contemplate  every  thing  in  the  place.  And  that  he  faw  here,  through 
two  openings,  one  of  the  heaven,  and  one  of  the  earth,  the  fouls  depart¬ 
ing,  after  they  were  there  judged  ;  and  through  the  other  two  openings  he 
faw,  rifing  through  the  one  out  of  the  earth,  fouls  full  of  fqualidnefs  and 
duft ;  and  through  the  other,  he  faw  other  fouls  defcending  pure  from 
heaven  ;  and  that  always  on  their  arrival  they  feemed  as  if  they  came 
from  a  long  journey,  and  that  they  gladly  went  to  reft  themfelves  in  the 
meadow,  as  in  a  public  aftembly,  and  faluted  one  another,  fuch  as  were 
acquainted,  and  that  thole  who  role  out  of  the  earth  alked  the  others 
concerning  the  things  above,  and  thofe  from  heaven  alked  them  concerti¬ 
nas ncovog  ETaipov,  *  *  *  *f  ovS's  yap  0  Sxvarog  «v  aTroo-ateuaig,  ug  eci«e,  mg  av/A7ramg  {mg  tou  cu/AaTOg, 
aX*’  mo  /ae v  viMyog  nvo g,  urug  rou  rpxu/AXTog,  TrxpEiTO'  mg  Je  ^ux»g  ot  Trspt  r ov  /meXov  e/aevov  eti  J Etr/Aoi 
KaTEppi^ufievn,  xxi  r]  xapdiz  to  E/z7rupEu/Ax  t ng  {mg  f<xfv  EyxEipiEVOv  Tea  (3a8sr  hx i,  toutou  /aevovt ogy  auOtg 
xvExmwaTo  mv  aTTEa^rixuiav  {mv  E7Tim^Eiav  orpog  mv  ■J/uxvaiv  yEvo/AEmv. 

Laftly,  Proclus  adds  :  “  That  it  is  poflible  for  the  foul  to  depart  from,  and  enter  into  the 
body,  is  evident  from  him,  who,  according  to  Glearchus,  ufed  a  foul-attra£Hng  wand,  on  a  fleeping 
lad,  and  who  perfuaded  the  daemoniacal  Ariftotle,  as  Clearchus  relates  in  his  Treatife  on  Sleep> 
that  the  foul  may  be  feparated  from  the  body,  and  that  it  enters  into  the  body,  and  ufes  it  as  a 
lodging.  For,  ftriking  the  lad  with  the  wand,  he  drew  out,  and  as  it  were  led  his  foul,  for  the 
purpofe  of  evincing  that  the  body  was  immoveable  when  the  foul  was  at  a  diftance  from  it,  and 
that  it  was  preferved  uninjured.  The  foul  being  again  led  into  the  body,  by  means  of  the 
wand,  after  its  entrance  related  every  particular.  From  this  circumftance,  therefore,  both 
other  fpeftators,  and  Ariftotle,  were  perfuaded  that  the  foul  is  feparate  from  the  body.” — • 
0tj  3e  xxt  E^iEvat  tjiv  Kal  GiaiEvai  (Suvarov  Eig  to  < tu/ax,  SVjXot  uxi  0  Trapa  tw  ¥L\sapx<p  rv  \puxtov\xu 

pxSS'u  xpriTa/AEVo;  etti  tou  /AEtpxxtou  rou  xaOtuOovTog,  kxi  ttei era;  t ov  O'aiucviov  ApiaTOTEM,  xaQxTTEp  0  K Xsxpxo;, 
fV  TOIJ  TIEpl  U7TV0U  $10171  tee  i  t«j  -Jyuxvg >  <vf  XVXXUpi^ETXt  TOO  7ai/AXTog,  xxi  a ig  eiceictiv  Eig  to  crupia ,  xxi  u $ 
'XpriTou  xutu  oiov  xxrayco yi<p’  tm  yap  px£$'p  TiXr^xg  r ov  oraiSa,  tjiv  -Jsuxw  e%e\xu7 eiev,  xxi  oiov  xyuv,  or’ 
xUTvg  mppu  tou  au/AXTog,  axivmov  eveSejIs  to  ctco/ax,  xxi  aG\a€ri  7u{o/aevov. — Aumg  ayo/AEvnv  vra^iv  mg  pxSS'ou 
fAiTx  tjiv  etooov  aTrayyE\E tv  ixxt tx'  Toiyap  ouv,  ex  TouToumiaTsuaai  t oug  r e  aMovg  mg  roiauTng  iaToptxg  9 EaTx;y 

XXI  T OV  ApiCTTOTEto  %WpJcTT?lV  ElVXl  TOU  tXU/AaTOg  TJJV  yJtVXW 

t  There  is  an  unfortunate  chafm  here  in  the  manufeript,  of  two  or  three  lines. 

ins. 
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ing  the  things  below,  and  that  they  told  one  another :  thofe  wailing  and 
weeping  whilft  they  called  to  mind,  what  and  how  many  things  they  buf¬ 
fered  and  faw  in  their  journey  under  the  earth ;  (for  it  was  a  journey  of 
a  thoufand  years)  and  that  thefe  again  from  heaven  explained  their  en¬ 
joyments,  and  fpedtacles  of  immenfe  beauty.  To  narrate  many  of  them, 
Glauco,  would  take  much  time  ;  but  this,  he  faid,  was  the  fum,  that 
whatever  unjufl  adtions  any  had  committed,  and  how  many  foever  any 
one  had  injured,  they  were  punifhed  for  all  thefe  feparately  tenfold,  and 
that  it  was  in  each,  according  to  the  rate  of  an  hundred  years,  the  life  of 
man  being  confidered  as  fo  long,  that  they  might  buffer  tenfold  punifhment 
for  the  injuflice  they  had  done.  So  that  if  any  had  been  the  caufe  of  many 
deaths,  either  by  betraying  cities  or  armies,  or  bringing  men  into  flavery, 
or  being  confederates  in  any  other  wickednefs,  for  each  of  all  thefe  they 
reaped  tenfold  bufferings;  and  if,  again,  they  had  benefited  any  by  good 
deeds,  and  had  been  juft  and  holy,  they  were  rewarded  according  to  their 
deferts.  Of  thofe  who  died  very  young,  and  lived  but  a  little  time,  he  told 
what  was  not  worth  relating  inrefpedt  of  other  things.  But  of  impiety 
and  piety  towards  the  Gods  and  parents,  and  of  fuicide,  he  told  the  more 
remarkable  retributions.  For  he  faid  he  was  prefent  when  one  was  afked 
by  another,  where  the  great  Aridseus  was  ?  This  Aridaeus  had  been  ty¬ 
rant  in  a  certain  city  of  Pamphylia  a  thoufand  years  before  that  time,  and 
had  killed  his  aged  father,  and  his  elder  brother,  and  had  done  many 
other  unhallowed  deeds,  as  it  was  reported  :  and  he  faid,  the  one  who  was 
afked,  replied  :  He  neither  comes,  faid  he,  nor  ever  will  come  hither.  For 
we  then  furely  faw  this  likewife  among  other  dreadful  fpedacles  :  When 
we  were  near  the  mouth  of  the  opening,  and  were  about  to  afcend  after 
having  buffered  every  thing  elfe,  we  beheld  both  him  on  a  fudden,  and 
others  likewife,  molt  of  whom  were  tyrants,  and  fome  private  per- 
fons  who  had  committed  great  iniquity,  whom,  when  they  imagined  they 
were  to  afcend,  the  mouth  of  the  opening  did  not  admit,  but  bellowed 
when  any  of  thofe  who  were  fo  polluted  with  wickednefs,  or  who  had 
not  been  fufficiently  punifhed,  attempted  to  afcend.  And  then,  faid  he, 
fierce  men,  and  fiery  to  the  view1,  ftanding  by,  and  underftanding  the 

1  By  thefe,  dsemons  of  a  punifhing  chara&eriftic  are  fignified. 

bellowing, 
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bellowing,  took  them  and  led  them  apart,  Aridaeus  and  the  reft,  binding 
their  hands  and  their  feet,  and,  thrufting  down  their  head,  and  pulling  ofF 
their  {kin,  dragged  them  to  an  outer  road,  tearing  them  on  thorns ;  de¬ 
claring  always  to  thofe  who  palled  by,  on  what  accounts  they  fuffered 
thefe  things,  and  that  they  were  carrying  them  to  be  thrown  into  Tar¬ 
tarus.  And  hence,  he  faid,  that  amidft  all  their  various  terrors,  this  terror 
furpafled,  left  the  mouth  fhould  bellow,  and  that  when  it  was  filent 
every  one  mod  gladly  afcended.  And  that  the  punifliments  and  torments 
were  fuch  as  thefe,  and  their  rewards  were  the  reverfe  of  thefe.  He  alfo 
added,  that  every  one,  after  they  had  been  feven  days  in  the  meadow, 
arifing  thence,  it  was  requifite  for  them  to  depart  on  the  eighth  day,  and 
arrive  at  another  place  on  the  fourth  day  after,  whence  they  perceived  from 
above  through  the  whole  heaven  and  earth,  a  light  extended  as  a  pillar, 
moftly  refembling  the  rainbow,  but  more  fplendid  and  pure ;  at  which 
they  arrived  in  one  day’s  journey  ;  and  thence  they  perceived,  through  the 
middle  of  the  light  from  heaven,  the  extremities  of  its  ligatures  extended  ; 
as  this  light  was  the  belt  of  heaven,  like  the  tranfverfe  beams  of  {hips 
keeping  the  whole  circumference  united.  That  from  the  extremities  the 
diftaff  of  neceffity  is  extended,  by  which  all  the  revolutions  were  turned 
round,  whofe  fpindle  and  point  were  both  of  adamant,  but  its  whirl 
mixed  of  this  and  of  other  things  ;  and  that  the  nature  of  the  whirl  was  of 
fuch  a  kind,  as  to  its  figure,  as  is  any  one  we  fee  here.  But  you  muft 
conceive  it,  from  what  he  faid,  to  be  of  fuch  a  kind  as  this  :  as  if  in  fome 
great  hollow  whirl,  carved  throughout,  there  was  fuch  another,  but  lefifer, 
within  it,  adapted  to  it,  like  calks  fitted  one  within  another  ;  and  in  the 
fame  manner  a  third,  and  a  fourth,  and  four  others,  for  that  the  whirls 
were  eight  1  in  all,  as  circles  one  within  another,  having  their  lips  ap¬ 
pearing  upwards,  and  forming  round  the  fpindle  one  united  convexity  of 
one  whirl;  that  the  fpindle  was  driven  through  the  middle  of  the  eight; 
and  that  the  firft  and  outmoft  whirl  had  the  wideft  circumference  in  the. 
lip,  that  the  fixth  had  the  fecond  wide,  and  that  of  the  fourth  is  the  third 
wide,  and  the  fourth  wide  that  of  the  eighth,  and  the  fifth  wide  that  of  the 


1  ?<y  the  eight  whirls,  ;ve  muft  underftand  the  eight  Harry  fpheres,  viz.  the  fphere  of  the 
fixed  ftars,  and  the  fpheres  of  the  feven  planets. 


feven  th. 
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feventh,  the  fixth  wide  that  of  the  fifth,  and  the  feventh  wide  that  of  the 
third,  and  the  eighth  wide  that  of  the  fecond.  Likewife  that  the  circle  of 
the  largeft  is  variegated,  that  of  the  feventh  is  the  brighteft,  and  that  of  the 
eighth  hath  its  colour  from  the  (hilling  of  the  feventh  ;  that  of  the  fecond 
and  fifth  referable  each  other,  but  are  more  yellow  than  the  reft.  But  the 
third  bath  the  whiteft  colour,  the  fourth  is  reddifh ;  the  fecond  in  white- 
nefis  furpaffes  the  fixth  ;  and  that  the  diftaff  muft  turn  round  in  a  circle 
with  the  whole  it  carries  ;  and  whilft  the  whole  is  turning  round,  the  feven 
inner  circles  are  gently  turned  round  in  a  contrary  motion  to  the  whole. 
Again,  that  of  thefe,  the  eighth  moves  the  fwifteft  ;  and  next  to  it,  and 
equal  to  one  another,  the  feventh,  the  fixth,  and  the  fifth  ;  and  that  the 
third  went  in  a  motion  which  as  appeared  to  them  completed  its  circle  in 
the  fame  way  as  the  fourth.  The  fourth  in  fwiftnefs  was  the  third,  and 
the  fifth  was  the  fecond,  and  it  was  turned  round  on  the  knees  of  neceffity. 
And  that  on  each  of  its  circles  there  was  feated  a  Syren  on  the  upper  fide, 
carried  round,  and  uttering  one  voice  variegated  by  diverfe  modulations. 
But  that  the  whole  of  them,  being  eight,  compofed  one  harmony.  That 
there  were  other  three  fitting  round  at  equal  diftance  one  from  another, 
each  on  a  throne,  the  daughters  of  Neceffity,  the  Fates1,  in  white  veft- 

ments, 

1  In  order  to  underftand  what  is  here  delivered  by  Plato  refpe&ing  the  Fates,  it  is  neceffary 
to  obferve  that  there  is  an  order  of  Gods  immediately  above  thofe  of  a  mundane  characteriftic, 
which  was  denominated  by  antient  theologifts  liberated,  and  fuperceleftial.  The  peculiarity  of 
this  order  is  reprefented  to  us  by  Plato,  in  what  he  now  fays  concerning  the  Fates.  “  In  this 
place,  therefore  (fays  Proclus),  Plato  inftru&ing  us  in  the  order  of  the  univerfe,  which  fuper- 
nally  pervades  through  the  whole  of  mundane  natures,  from  the  inerratic  fphere,  and  in  that 
order  which  governs  human  life,  at  different  times  propofing  ele£tions  of  different  lives,  and 
varying  the  meafure  of  juftice  adapted  to  them,  he  refers  the  primary  caufe  of  this  order  to  a 
monad  and  triad  exempt  from  mundane  wholes.  And  to  the  monad  he  aferibes  an  infpective 
government,  extending  its  dominion  at  the  fame  time  to  all  heaven,  and  reprefents  it  as  being 
impartibly  prefent  with  all  things,  as  governing  all  things  indivifibly,  and  according  to  one 
energy,  and  as  moving  wholes  with  its  moil  fubordinate  powers.  But  to  the  triad  he  afligns  a 
progreffion  from  the  monad,  an  energy  proceeding  into  the  univerfe,  and  a  divifible  fabrication. 
For  that  which  is  fimple  and  united  in  the  exempt  providence  of  the  monad  is  produced  into 
multitude,  through  the  fecondary  infpedlion  of  the  triad. 

“  The  one  caufe,  therefore,  (i.  e.  the  monad)  poffeffes  more  authority  than  the  triadic  multi¬ 
tude.  For  all  the  variety  of  powers  in  the  world,  the  infinity  of  motions,  and  the  multiform 
difference  of  reafons,  is  convolved  by  the  triad  of  the  Fates ;  and  this  triad  is  again  extended  to 
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ments,  and  having  crowns  on  their  heads ;  Lachefis,  and  Clotho,  and 
Atropos,  finging  to  the  harmony  of  the  Sirens;  Lachefis  fmging  the  pafi, 
Clotho  the  prefent,  and  Atropos  the  future.  And  that  Clotho,  at  cer¬ 
tain 

one  monad  prior  to  the  three,  which  Socrates  calls  neceflity,  not  as  governing  wholes  by  vio¬ 
lence,  nor  as  obliterating  the  felf-motive  nature  of  our  life,  nor  as  deprived  of  intellect  and  the 
moll  excellent  knowledge,  but  as  comprehending  all  things  intellectually,  and  introducing  bound 
to  things  indefinite,  and  order  to  things  difordered.  It  is  likewife  fo  called  by  Socrates,  as 
caufing  all  things  to  be  obedient  to  its  government,  and  extending  them  to  the  good,  as  fub- 
jeCting  them  to  demiurgic  laws,  and  guarding  all  things  within  the  world,  and  as  circularly 
comprehending  every  thing  in  the  univerfe,  and  leaving  nothing  void  of  the  juftice  which  per¬ 
tains  to  it,  nor  fuffering  it  to  efcape  the  divine  law. 

“  With  refpedl  to  the  order  in  which  the  Fates  are  arranged,  it  appears  from  Plato  in  the  Laws, 
that  the  firft  is  Lachefis,  the  fecond  Clotho,  and  the  third  Atropos.  And  here  it  mull  be  di¬ 
ligently  obferved,  that  Socrates  ufes  the  parts  of  time  as  fymbols  of  comprehenfion  according  to 
caufe.  For  that  which  was ,  was  once  future  and  the  prefent,  and  that  which  now  isy  was  once 
future;  but  the  future  is  not  yet  the  pall,  but  has  the  whole  of  its  effence  in  becoming  the  fu¬ 
ture.  Thefe  three  caufes,  therefore,  or  the  three  Fates,  are  analogous  to  thefe  three  portions 
of  time  :  and  of  thefe,  the  moft  perfect,  and  which  comprehends  the  others,  is  that  which 
lings  the  paft  ;  for  the  paft,  having  once  been  both  the  prefent  and  the  future,  may  be  confidered 
as  comprehending  thefe.  The  next  to  this  in  perfedtion  is  the  prefent ,  which  partly  compre¬ 
hends,  and  is  partly  comprehended  ;  for  it  comprehends  the  future,  and  is  comprehended  in 
the  paft.  But  the  third  is  the  future,  which  is  comprehended  both  in  the  paft  and  the  prefent ; 
the  latter  unfolding,  and  the  former  bounding,  its  progrefiion.  Hence  Lachefis  is  the  primary 
caufe,  comprehending  in  herfelf  the  others;  and  Clotho  is  allotted  a  fuperior,  but  Atropos  an 
inferior  order.  And  on  this  account  Lachefis  moves  with  both  her  hands,  as  in  a  greater  and 
more  total  degree,  giving  completion  to  the  more  partial  energies  of  the  other  two.  But  Clotho 
turns  the  fpindle  with  her  right  hand,  and  Atropos  with  her  left,  fo  far  as  the  former  precedes 
with  refpedl  to  energy,  but  the  latter  follows,  and,  in  conjunction  with  the  former,  governs  all 
things.  For  in  mortal  animals  the  right  hand  is  the  principle  of  motion  ;  and  in  the  wholes  of 
the  univerfe  the  motion  to  the  right  hand  comprehends  that  to  the  left. 

“  Obferve  too,  that  as  it  was  before  faid  that  the  whole  fpindle  is  turned  on  the  knees  of  Ne- 
ceffity,  fo  the  fable  fufpends  the  providence  about  partial  fouls  from  the  knees  of  Lachefis,  who, 
with  her  hands,  as  with  her  more  elevated  powers,  perpetually  moves  the  univerfe,  but  pofiefies 
with  fubje£lion  in  her  knees  the  caufes  of  the  periods  of  fouls. 

“  In  the  next  place,  let  us  confider  the  fymbols  with  which  the  fable  celebrates  their  dominion. 
Their  walking  then  in  the  celeftial  circles  fignifies  their  exempt  and  feparate  government.  But 
their  being  feated  on  thrones,  and  not  in  the  circles  themfelves,  like  the  Sirens,  indicates  that 
the  receptacles  which  are  firft  illuminated  by  them  are  eftablilhed  above  the  celeftial  orbs.  Bor 
a  throne  is  the  vehicle  and  receptacle  of  thofe  that  are  feated  on  it :  and  this  pcrfpicuoufly  fig¬ 
nifies  that  thefe  divinities  are  proximately  placed  above  the  mundane  Gods.  Their  being  feated 
at  equal  diftances  manifefts  their  orderly  reparation,  their  fubje&ion  proceeding  according  to 
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tain  intervals,  with  her  right  hand  laid  hold  of  the  fpindle,  and  along 
with  her  mother  turned  about  the  outer  circle.  And  Atropos,  in  like  manner, 
turned  the  inner  ones  with  her  left  hand.  And  that  Lachefis  touched 
both  of  thefe,  feverally,  with  either  hand.  After  they  arrive  here,  it  is 
neceffary  for  them  to  go  dire£tly  to  Lachefis.  That  then  a  certain  pro¬ 
phet  firft  of  all  ranges  them  in  order,  and  afterwards  taking  the  lots,  and 
the  models  of  lives,  from  the  knees  of  Lachefis,  and  afcending  a  lofty 
tribunal,  he  fays  : — The  fpeech  of  the  virgin  Lachefis,  the  daughter  of  Ne- 
ceffity  :  Souls  of  a  day  !  The  beginning  of  another  period  of  men  of  mor¬ 
tal  race.  The  daemon  fhall  not  receive  you  as  his  lot,  but  you  fhall  choofe 
the  daemon  :  He  who  draws  the  firff,  let  him  firft  make  choice  of  a  life, 
to  which  he  muft  of  neceffity  adhere  :  Virtue  is  independent,  which  every 
one  fhall  partake  of,  more  or  lefs,  according  as  he  honours  or  difhonours 
her :  the  caufe  is  in  him  who  makes  the  choice,  and  God  is  blamelefs. 
That  when  he  had  faid  thefe  things,  he  threw  on  all  of  them  the  lots,  and  that 
each  took  up  the  one  which  fell  befide  him,  and  that  he  was  allowed  to  take 
no  other.  And  that  when  he  had  taken  it,  he  knew  what  number  he 
had  drawn.  That  after  this  he  placed  on  the  ground  before  them  the 
models  of  lives,  many  more  than  thofe  we  fee  at  prefent.  And  that  they 
were  all-various.  For  there  were  lives  of  all  forts  of  animals,  and  human 
lives  of  every  kind.  And  that  among  thefe  there  were  tyrannies  alfo, 
fome  of  them  perpetual,  and  others  deftroyed  in  the  midfL  of  their  great- 

analogy,  and  t'Helr  diftribution  fupernally  derived  from  their  mother  :  for  that  which  Is  orderly 
in  progrefllo:  ,  and  according  to  dignity  in  energies,  is  thence  imparted  to  the  Fates.  The 
crowns  cn  their  heads  indicate  the  purity  *  of  their  intellectual  fummits.  Their  white  garments 
f  ii.fr  that  the  effences  which  participate  of  thefe  divinities  are  intellectual,  luciform,  and  full 
r/  divine  fplendour.  And  as  it  is  faid  that  one  of  thefe  fings  the  part,  the  feccnd  the  prefent, 
a.  J  the  third  the  future,  this  indicates  that  all  their  externally  proceeding  energies  are  elegant, 
intellectual,  and  full  of  harmony. 

“Laftly,  the  Sirens  fignify  the  divine  fouls  of  the  celeftial  fpheres,  who  incline  all  things 
through  harmonic  motion  to  their  ruling  Gods.  The  fong  of  thefe,  and  the  well-meafured  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  heavens,  are  perfected  by  the  Fates,  who  call  forth  the  fabricative  energy  of  Neceffity 
into  the  univerfe  through  intellectual  hymns,  and  convert  all  things  to  themfelves  through  the 
harmonious  and  elegant  motion  of  wholes. 

•*  For  crowns  are  of  gold  ;  and  gold,  from  its  incorruptibility,  and  never  admitting  ruft,.  is  an  image  of 
.intellectual  and  divine  purity.. 
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uiefs,  and  ending  in  poverty,  banifliment,  and  want.  That  there  were 
alfo  lives  of  renowned  men,  lome  for  their  appearance  as  to  beauty, 
ftrength,  and  agility;  and  others  for  their  defeent,  and  the  virtues  of  their 
anceftors.  There  were  the  lives  of  renowned  women  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner.  But  that  there  was  no  difpolition  of  loul  among  thefe  models,  be- 
caufe  of  neceffity,  on  chooling  a  different  life,  it  becomes  different  itlelf. 
As  to  other  things,  riches  and  poverty,  fcknefs  and  health,  they  were 
mixed  with  one  another,  and  fome  were  in  a  middle  ftation  between  thefe. 

There  then,  as  appears,  friend  Glauco,  is  the  whole  danger  of  man. 
And  hence  this  of  all  things  is  moft  to  be  ffudied,  in  what  manner 
every  one  of  us,  omitting  other  difeiplines,  (hall  become  an  inquirer  and 
learner  in  this  ftudy,  if,  bv  any  means,  he  be  able  to  learn  and  find  out 
who  will  make  him  expert  and  intelligent  to  dilcern  a  good  life,  and  a 
bad  ;  and  to  choofe  every  where,  and  at  all  times,  the  beft  of  what  is 
poffible,  confidering  all  the  things  now  mentioned,  both  compounded  and 
feparated  from  one  another,  what  they  are  with  refpedt  to  the  virtue  of 
life.  And  to  underftand  what  good  or  evil  beauty  operates  when  mixed 
with  poverty,  or  riches,  and  with  this  or  the  other  habit  of  foul ;  and  what 
is  effected  by  noble  and  ignoble  defeent,  by  privacy,  and  by  public  ftation, 
by  ftrength  and  weaknefs,  docility  and  indocility,  and  every  thing  elfe  of 
the  kind  which  naturally  pertains  to  the  foul,  and  likewife  of  what  is  acquir¬ 
ed,  when  blended  one  with  another  ;  fo  as  to  be  able  from  all  thefe  things 
to  compute,  and,  having  an  eye  to  the  nature  of  the  foul,  to  comprehend 
both  the  worfe  and  the  better  life,  pronouncing  that  to  be  the  worfe  which 
fhall  lead  the  foul  to  become  more  unjuft,  and  that  to  be  the  better  life 
which  fhall  lead  it  to  become  more  juft,  and  to  difmifs  every  other 
confideration.  For  we  have  feen,  that  in  life,  and  in  death,  this  is  the 
beft  choice.  But  it  is  neceffary  that  a  man  fhould  have  this  opinion 
firm  as  an  adamant  in  him,  when  he  departs  to  Hades,  that  there  alfo 
he  may  be  unmoved  by  riches,  or  any  fuch  evils,  and  may  not,  falling 
into  tyrannies,  and  other  fuch  practices,  do  many  and  incurable  mifehiefs,  and 
himfelf  fuffer  ftill  greater  :  but  may  know  how  to  choofe  always  the  middle 
life,  as  to  thefe  things,  and  to  fhun  the  extremes  on  either  hand,  both  in 
this  life  as  far  as  is  poffible,  and  in  the  whole  of  hereafter.  For  thus  man 
becomes  moft  happy. — That  then  the  meffenger  from  the  other  world 
further  told,  how  that  the  prophet  fpoke  thus  :  Even  to  him  who  comes 
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lafi,  choofing  with  judgment,  and  living  confidently,  there  is  prepared  a 
defirable  life  ;  not  bad.  Let  neither  him  who  is  firfi  be  negligent  in  his 
choice,  nor  let  him  who  is  lafi  defpair.  He  faid,  that  when,  the  prophet 
had  fpoken  thefe  things,  the  firfi:  who  drew  a  lot  ran  infiantly  and 
chofe  the  greateft  tyranny,,  but  through  folly  and  iniatiablenefs  had  not 
fufficientiy  examined  all  things  on  making  his  choice,  but  was  ignorant 
that  in  this  life  there  was  this  deftiny,  the  devouring  of  his  own  children, 
and  other  evils  ;  and  that  afterwards,  when  he  had  confidered  it  at  leifure 
he  wailed  and  lamented  his  choice,  not  having  obferved  the  admonitions 
of  the  prophet  above  mentioned.  For  that  he  did  not  accufe  himfelf, 
as  the  author  of  his  misfortunes,  but  fortune  and  the  dasmons,  and  every 
thing  inftead  of  himfelf.  He  added,  that  he  was  one  of  thofe  who  came 
from  heaven,  who  had  in  his  former  life  lived  in  a  regulated  republic,, 
and  had  been  virtuous  by  cuftom  without  philofophy.  And  that,,  im 
fihort,  among  thefe  there  were  not  a  few  who  came  from  heaven,  as 
being  unexercifed  in  trials.  But  that  the  mofi  of  thofe  who  came  from 
earth,  as  they  had  endured  hardfhips  themfelves,  and  had  feen.  others  in 
hardfliips,  did  not  precipitantly  make  their  choice.-  And  hence,  and  through 
the  fortune  of  the  lot,  to  mofi  fouls  there  was  an  exchange  of  good  and 
evil  things.  Since,  if  one  fhould  always,  whenever  he  comes  into  this  life,, 
foundly  philofophize,  and  the  lot  of  election  fiiould  not  fall  on  him  the 
very  lafi,  it  would  feem,  from  what  has  been  told  us  from  thence,  that  he 
fhall  be  happy  not  only  here,  but  when  he  goes  hence,  and  his  journey 
hither  back  again  fhall  not  be  earthy,  and  rugged,  but  fmooth  and  heavenlw 
This  fpedacle,  he  faid,  was  worthy  to  behold,  in  what  manner  the  feveral 
fouls  made  choice  of  their  lives.  For  it  was  pitiful  and  ridiculous  and 
wonderful  to  behold,  as  each  for  the  mofi  part  chofe  according  to  the 
habit  of  their  former  life..  For  he  told,  that  he  faw  the  foul  which  was 
formerly  the  foul  of  Orpheus  making  choice  of  the  life  of  a  fwan,  through 
hatred  of  woman-kind,  being  unwilling  to  be  born  of  woman  on  account 
of  the  death  he  buffered  from  them..  He  faw  likewife  the  foul  of  Tha- 
myris  making  choice  of  the  life  of  a  nightingale..  And  he  faw  alfo  a 
fwan  turning  to  the  choice  of  human  life;  and  other  mufical  animals  in  a- 
fimilar  manner,  as  is  likely.  And  that  he  faw  one  foul,  in  making  its  choice, 
choofing  the  life  of  a  lion ;  and  that  it  was  the  foul  of  Telamonian  Ajax,  fhun= 
rung  to  become  a  man,  remembering  the  judgment  given  with  reference  to  the 
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armour.  That  after  this  he  faw  the  foul  of  Agamemnon,  which,  in  hatred 
alfo  of  the  human  kind,  on  account  of  his  misfortunes,  exchanged  it  for 
the  life  of  an  eagle.  And  that  he  faw  the  foul  of  Atalante  choofing  her 
lot  amidft  the  reft,  and,  having  attentively  obferved  the  great  honours  paid 
an  athletic  man,  was  unable  to  pafs  by  this  lot,  but  took  it.  Next  to  this, 
he  faw  the  foul  of  Epaeus  the  Panopean  going  into  the  nature  of  a  Ikilful 
workwoman.  And  that  far  off,  among  the  laft,  he  faw  the  foul  of  the 

buffoon  Therfites  affirming  r  the  ape.  And  that  by  chance  he  faw  the 

foul  of  Ulyffes,  who  had  drawn  its  lot  laft  of  all,  going  to  make  its  choice  : 
that  in  remembrance  of  its  former  toils,  and  tired  of  ambition,  it  went  about 
a  long  time  feeking  the  life  of  a  private  man  of  no  bufinefs,  and  with 
difficulty  found  it  lying  fomewhere,  negle&ed  by  the  reft.  And  that  oil 
feeing  this  life,  it  laid,  that  it  would  have  made  the  fame  choice  even  if  it 
had  obtained  the  firft  lot, — and  joyfully  chofe  it.  That  in  like  manner  the 
fouls  of  wild  beafts  went  into  men,  and  men  again  into  beafts  :  the  unjuft 
changing  into  wild  beafts,  and  the  juft  into  tame  ;  and  that  they  w^ere 

blended  by  all  forts  of  mixtures.  After  therefore  all  the  fouls  had  chofen 

their  lives  according  as  they  drew  their  lots,  they  all  went  in  order  to 
JLachefis,  and  that  lire  gave  to  every  one  the  dasmon3  he  chofe,  and  fent 
him  along  with  him  to  be  the  guardian  of  his  life,  and  the  accomplilher  of 
what  ne  had  chofen. — That  firft.  of  all  he  conducts  the  foul  to  Clotho,  to 
ratify  under  her  hand,  and  by  the  whirl  of  the  vortex  of  her  fpindle,  the 
deftiny  it  had  chofen  by  lot :  and  after  being  with  her,  he  leads  it  back 
again  to  the  fpinning  of  Atropos,  who  makes  the  deftinies  irreverfible. 
And  that  from  hence  they  proceed  dire&ly  under  the  throne  of  Neceffity  ; 
and  that  after  he  had  paffed  by  it,  as  all  the  others  paffed,  they  all  of  them 
marched  into  the  plain  of  Lethe  3  amidft  dreadful  heat  and  fcorching,  for 

he 

1  The  foul  of  a  man  never  becomes  the  foul  of  a  brute,  though  it  may  be  bound  to  it,  and 
as  it  were  carried  in  it  by  way  of  punifhment.  Hence  Plato  fays,  that  the  foul  of  Therfites 
njfumed  the  ape^  fignifying  that  it  entered  into  the  body  of  an  ape  when  it  was  animated,  and 
not  before. 

z  See  the  note  concerning  diemons  at  the  beginning  of  the  Firft  Alcibiades. 

3  By  Lethe  we  muft  underftand  the  whole  of  a  vifible  nature,  or,  in  other  words,  the  realms 
of  generation,  which  contain,  according  to  Empedocles,  oblivion  and  the  meadow  of  Ate  ;  and, 
according  to  the  Chaldsean  Oracles,  the  light-hating  world,  and  the  winding  ftreams,  under 
which  many  are  drawn.  By  the  dreadful  heat  and  fcorching ,  Plato  appears  to  fignify  the  fphere 
of  fire,  through  which  defcending  fouls  pafs.  And  as,  through  an  anxious  attention  to  mortal 

concerns. 


he  faid  that  it  is  void  of  trees  and  every  thing  that  the  earth  produces. 
That  when  night  came  on,  they  encamped  befide  the  river  Amelete,  whole 
water  no  velfel  contains.  Of  this  water  all  of  them  mull;  necelTarily  drink 
a  certain  meafure,  and  fuch  of  them  as  are  not  preferved  by  prudence 
drink  more  than  the  meafure,  and  that  he  who  drinks  always  forgets 
every  thing.  But  after  they  were  laid  alleep,  and  it  became  midnight, 
there  was  thunder,  and  an  earthquake,  and  they  were  thence  on  a  fudden 
carried  upwards,  fome  one  way,  and  feme  another,  approaching  to  genera¬ 
tion  like  flars.  But  that  he  himfelf  was  forbidden  to  drink  of  the  water. 
Where,  however,  and  in  what  manner,  he  came  into  his  body,  he  was 
entirely  ignorant ;  but  fuddenly  looking  up  in  the  morning,  he  faw  himfelf 
already  laid  on  the  funeral  pile.  And  this  fable,  Glauco.,  hath  been  pre- 
lerved,  and  is  not  loft,  and  it  may  preferve  us,  if  we  are  perfuaded  by  it  ; 
for  thus  we  fhall  happily  pafs  over  the  river  Lethe,  and  (hall  not  contami¬ 
nate  the  foul. 

But  if  the  company  will  be  perfuaded  by  me  ;  confidering  the  foul  to  be 
immortal,  and  able  to  bear  all  evil,  and  all  good,  we  fhall  always  per- 
fevere  in  the  road  which  leads  above ;  and  fhall  by  all  means  purlue  juftice 
in  conjunction  with  prudence,  in  order  that  we  may  be  friends  both  to  our- 
felves,  and  to  the  Gods,  both  whilft  we  remain  here,  and  when  we  receive 
its  rewards,  like  victors  affembled  together ;  and  we  fhall,  both  here,  and 
in  that  journey  of  a  thoufand  years  which  we  have  deferibed,  enjoy  a 
happy  life. 

concerns,  things  eternal  are  negleCted,  hence  he  fays  that  fouls  defeending  into  the  plain  of 
Lethe  encamp  befide  the  river  Amelete,  i.  e.  through  a  connexion  with  body  they  pafs  into 
extreme  negligence  •,  and  there  fall  alleep ;  fignifying  by  this  their  being  merged  in  a  corporeal 
nature,  no  longer  polfelfing  vigilant  energies,  and  being  alone  converfant  with  things  analogous 
to  the  delufions  of  dreams.  But  when  he  fays  that  no  velfel  contains  the  water  of  Amelete, 
this  fignifies  that  nothing  can  reltrain  the  ever-flowing  nature  of  body.  This,  however,  it  muft 
be  obferved,  is  the  condition  of  the  foul  while  conne&ed  with  a  grofs  aerial  body,  and  before  its 
perfe£t  defeent  to  the  earth  :  for  the  defeent  from  celeltial  bodies  to  fuch  as  are  terrene  is 
cffeCled  through  an  aerial  body.  Souls  therefore  being  laid  alleep  in  this  body,  at  midnight  fall 
to  the  earth  ;  i.  e.  when  they  enter  into  a  terrene  body  they  become  involved  in  profound  night. 

THE  END  OF  THE  TENTH  AND  LAST  BOOK  OF  THE  REPUBLIC. 
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THE  FOLLOWING  ADDITIONAL  NOTES  ON  THE  FIRST  ALCIBIADES  ARE 
EXTRACTED  FROM  THE  MS.  COMMENTARY  OF  PROCLUS  ON  THAT 
DIALOGUE. 


Page  1 6.  Son  of  Clhiias  !  you  wonder,  I  fuppofe,  &c. 

Th  E  prefaces  (t a,  ’jipoipict)  of  Plato’s  dialogues  accord  with  the  whole  fcope  of 
them  ;  and  are  neither  devifed  by  Plato  for  the  fake  of  dramatic  allurement,  fince 
this  mode  of  writing  is  very  remote  from  the  magnitude  of  the  philofopher’s  con¬ 
ceptions,  nor  are  they  merely  hiftorical ;  but  each  is  fufpended  from  the  defign  of 
the  dialogue  to  which  it  belongs. 

Every  thing  in  the  dialogues  of  Plato,  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  the  myfteries, 
is  referred  to  the  whole  perfection  of  the  particulars  which  are  inveftigated.  Agree¬ 
ably  to  this,  Plato  in  the  very  beginning  of  this  dialogue  appears  to  me  to  indicate 
in  a  beautiful  manner  the  fcope  of  the  whole  compofition.  For  his  defign,  as  we 
have  faid,  was  to  unfold  our  nature,  and  the  whole  effence  according  to  which  each 
of  us  is  defined;  and  to  unveil  the  Delphic  mandate  Know  thyself  through  de- 
monfirative  methods.  But  the  preface  itfelf  converts  the  young  man  to  himfelf, 
and  reprefents  him  as  exploring  his  own  pre-fubfifting  conceptions ;  and,  at  the 
fame  time  that  it  converts  him  to  himfelf,  leads  him  to  a  furvey,  as  from  a  watch- 
tower,  of  Socratic  fciencc.  For  an  invefiigation  of  the  caufe  through  which 
Socrates  alone,  of  all  his  lovers,  does  not  change  his  love,  but  began  to  love  him 
prior  to  others,  and  is  not  altered  when  the  reft  no  longer  love,  evinces  him  to  be 
a  fpe&ator  of  the  whole  life  of  Socrates.  The  forms  of  converfion  therefore  are 
triple.  For  every  thing  which  is  converted,  is  either  converted  to  that  which  is 
worfe  than  itfelf,  through  apoftatizing  from  its  proper  perfection,  oris  led  back  to 
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that  which  is  better  than  itfelf,  through  its  own  life,  and  an  energy  according  to  na¬ 
ture,  or  it  is  converted  to  itfelf,  according  to  a  knowledge  co-ordinate  to  itfelf,  and  a- 
middle  form  of  motion.  A  converfion  indeed  to  that  which  is  vvorfe,  is  a  paflion  of 
the  foul  whofe  wings  fuflfer  a  defluxion,  and  that  is  now  placed  in  oblivion  both  of 
herfelf,  and  of  natures  prior  to  herfelf.  But  a  converfion  both  to  itfelf  and  to  a 
more  excellent  nature,  takes  place  not  in  fouls  only,  but  in  divine  natures  them- 
felves,  as  Parmenides  teaches  us,  when  he  eflablifhes  two  fpecies  of  converfion,  and 
fhows  how  a  divine  nature  is  converted  to  itfelf,  and  is  in  itfelf,  and  how  it  is  con¬ 
verted  to  that  which  is  prior  to  itfelf,  fo  far  as  it  is  comprehended  in  another,  and  is 
united  with  a  better  nature.  On  this  account  Socrates  at  the  end  of  this  dialogue 
fays,  that  he  who  is  converted  to  and  becomes  a  fpedcator  of  himfelf,  will  by  this 
mean  behold  the  whole  of  a  divine  nature,  and  through  a  converfion  to  himfelf  will 
be  led  to  an  elevated  furvey  of  divinity,  and  to  a  converfion  to  that  which  is  better 
than  himfelf.  Thefe  things,  therefore,  the  preface  indicates.  For  it  leads  Alcibia- 
des  from  a  life  tending  to  externals  to  a  furvey  of  himfelf,  and  recalls  him  through 
a  knowledge  of  himfelf  to  a  love  of  Socratic  fcience ;  fince  a  defire  to  learn  the 
caufe  of  the  conduit  of  Socrates  is  to  become  a  lover  of  the  pre-fubfifiing  fcience 
which  he  contains. 

Again,  Plato  fignifies  in  the  preface,  befides  other  things,  that  a  worthy  man 
will  always  employ  his  knowledge  on  objedts  properly  co-ordinated  to  that  know¬ 
ledge  ;  and  that  he  will  never  attempt  to  poflefs  a  fiable,  definite  and  immutable 
knowledge  of  things  contingent  and  mutable,  nor  a  dubious,  indefinite,  and  dis¬ 
ordered  apprehenfion  of  things  neceflary,  and  which  always  poflefs  a  famenefs  of 
fubfiflence.  But,  according  to  the  diftindlion  adopted  by  Socrates  in  the  Republic, 
he  will  conjointly  contemplate  all  intelligibles  with  Ample,  uniform,  and  intellec¬ 
tual  knowledge;  but  will  furvey  the  middle  reafons  of  things  with  a  fcientific  and 
dianoetic  evolution  and  competition.  Again,  with  the  fenfitive  power  which  is  the 
third  from  truth,  he  will  touch  upon  proper  objects  of  knowledge,  through  infiru- 
ments  of  fenfe,  diflinguifhing  in  a  becoming  manner  every  objedl  of  fenfe.  And 
laftly,  by  an  aflimilative  power  he  will  apprehend  the  images  of  fenfibles.  And 
indeed  Timsus,  diftinguiflning  cognitions  analogoufiy  to  the  objedts  of  knowledge, 
exhorts  us  to  judge  of  true  beings  by  intelligence  in  conjunction  with  reafon  ;  but 
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fuch  things  as  are  not  beings,  but  are  perpetually  converfant  with  generation  and 
corruption,  by  opinion  and  fenfe.  Healfo  adds,  that  the  reafons  pertaining  to  true 
beings  cannot  be  confuted,  and  are  indubitable;  but  thofe  which  belong  to  things 
borne  along  in  the  rapid  flux  of  generation,  are  conjectural  and  contingent.  For 
every  where  reafons  imitate  the  things  of  which  they  are  the  interpreters. 

In  the  third  place,  Socrates  in  the  Cratylus  fays  that  the  names  of  things  eternal 
have  a  certain  alliance  with  the  things  themfelves  ;  but  that  the  names  of  things 
generated  and  corrupted  are  multiformly  changed,  and  partake  much  of  pofition, 
through  the  unftable  lation  of  their  fubjedts.  If  therefore  the  knowledge  of  things 
which  fubfift  perpetually  the  fame,  differs  from  that  of  things  contingent,  and 
reafons  are  allotted  an  all-various  mutation,  and  different  names  accord  with  different 
things,  is  it  wonderful  that  Socrates,  w7ho  is  here  difeourfing  concerning  an  unftable 
nature,  fhould  ufe  the  word  oi^ou,  I  opine,  or  fuppofe?  which  fignifies  that  the  nature 
of  the  thing  known  is  mutable,  but  does  not  accufe  the  knowledge  of  Socrates  as 
indefinite,  mingled  with  ignorance,  and  dubious. 

P.  25.  You  have  looked  down  on  your  admirers. 

Alcibiades,  by  defpiftng  thofe  that  were  unworthy  of  his  love,  and  admiring  thofe 
that  were  worthy  of  it,  teftifies  his  great  alliance  to  the  beautiful,  and  that  he  was 
abundantly  prepared  for  the  reception  of  virtue.  But  perhaps  fome  one  may  be 
defirous  to  learn  why  elevated  and  grand  conceptions  move  divine  lovers,  and  ap¬ 
pear  to  deferve  diligent  attention.  We  reply,  that  fuch  manners  feem  to  poffefs  an 
alliance  with  divine  beauty.  For  to  defpife  things  prefent  as  fhadowy  reprefenta- 
tions,  and  of  no  worth,  and  to  inveftigate  fomething  prior  to  thefe,  which  is  great 
and  wonderful  and  tranfeends  the  conceptions  of  the  multitude,  is  an  evident  argu¬ 
ment  of  the  parturicncy  of  the  foul  about  the  beautiful.  Hence  Socrates  in  the 
Republic  reprefents  fouls  which  are  about  to  defeend  from  the  heavens,  as  choofing 
a  commanding  and  magnificent  life.  For  they  ftill  retain  the  echo,  as  it  were,  of 
the  life  which  is  there,  and,  in  confequence  of  this,  convert  themfelves  to  power  and 
dominion,  and  defpife  every  thing  elfe  as  trifling  and  of  no  worth.  But  this  affec¬ 
tion  is  the  principle  of  fafety  to  fouls.  For  to  conftder  human  concerns  as  fmall, 
and  vile,  and  not  worthy  of  ferious  attention,  and  to  inveftigate  that  form  of  life 
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which  is  exempt  from  multitude  and  inacceflible  to  the  vulgar,  is  a  fufficient  viati¬ 
cum  for  the  purfuit  of  virtue,, 

P-  27.  You  think  that  if  you  fpeedily  make  your  appearance  before  the  Athenian 

people y  &cr 

The  defign  of  ail  that  has  been  proximately  faid  is  to  purify  our  dianoetic  part 
from  two-fold  ignorance,  and  to  remove  all  that  impedes  our  refumption  of  true 
fcience.  For  it  is  impoffible  for  things  imperfedt  to  obtain  their  proper  perfection 
in  any  other  way  than  by  a  purification  of  impediments ;  for  that  which  purifies 
every  where  poftefles  this  power.  But  the  true  purification  of  the  foul  is  triple  ; 
one  kind  proceeding  through  the  teleftie  art  * ,  concerning  which  Socrates  fpeaks 
in  the  Phaedrus  ;  another  through  philofophy,  concerning  which  much  is  faid  in 
the  Phaedo ;  for  there  prudence  and  each  of  the  other  virtues  is  denominated  a 
certain  purification  ;  but  the  purification  through  this  dialectic  fcience  leads  to  con¬ 
tradiction,  confutes  the  inequality  of  dogmas,  and  liberates  us  from  two-fold  igno¬ 
rance.  Purification  therefore  being  triple,  Socrates  here  employs  the  third  of  thefe 
on  Alcibiades  :  for  thofe  that  labour  under  two-fold  ignorance  are  benefited  by 
this  purification.  Hence  Socrates  does  not  affert  any  thing  of  truth,  till  he  has 
removed  thofe  opinions  which  impede  the  foul  in  her  apprehenfion  of  truth.  Simple 
ignorance  indeed  fubfifts  between  fcience  and  Uvo-fold  ignorance  ;  and  the  firfl 
tranfition  is  from  fcience  to  fimple  ignorance,  and  the  proximate  afeent  is  from 
fimple  ignorance  to  fcience.  At  the  fame  time  likewife  this  afeent  feparates  us 
from  opinion  tending  to  externals,  converts  the  foul  to  herfelf,  makes  her  explore 
her  own  proper  dogmas,  remove  that  which  impedes  her  knowledge,  and  fill  up 
what  is  deficient  For,  as  the  body  when  difturbed  by  foreign  humours  often  corrupts 
its  aliment,  and  changes  the  benefit  arifing  from  it  into  a  noxious  property,  fo  the 
foul  being  difturbed  through  falfe  opinion,  and  receiving  the  affiftance  imparted 
from  fcience  in  a  manner  adapted  to  her  own- habit,  produces  a  principle  of  greater 
falfe  opinion  and  deception.  The  purification  therefore  which  precedes  all  the  ar¬ 
guments  of  Socrates  is  comprehended  in  thefe  words  ;  and  it  may  be  faid  to  refera¬ 
ble  the  teleftic  purifications  which  take  place  previous  to  the  operations  of  the 


*  Viz.  The  art  pertaining  to  myftic  rites. 
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Tnyfteries,  which  liberate  us  from  all  the  defilements  we  became  connected  with 
from  generation,  and  prepare  us  for  the  participation  of  a  divine  nature.  But  this 
purification  takes  place  according  to  the  dialectic  method,  which  leads  us  to  contra¬ 
diction,  confutes  that  deception  which  darkens  our  dianoetic  part,  and  proceeds 
through  more  known  and  univerfal  aflumptions  to  indubitable  conclufions,  receiving 
the  major  propofitions  from  common  conceptions,  and  the  minor  from  the  confent 
of  him  with  whom  we  converfe.  It  alfo  conjoins  the  extremes  with  each  other 
through  media  ;  denies  of  the  minor  whatever  is  denied  of  the  major  terms ;  and 
thinks  fit  that  fuch  things  as  are  prcfent  with  things  predicated  thould  alfo  be 
prefent  with  the  fubjeCts  of  its  difcuffiom 

P.  27.  In  fine,  that  you  entertain  Juch  hopes  as  1  have  mentioned ,  I  blow  with  certainty. 

From  hence  we  may  rightly  underhand  who  it  is  that  infirufts,  and  who  is  in¬ 
truded.  For  it  is  fit  that  he  who  inftruCts  fhould  accurately  know  the  aptitudes  of 
thofe  that  are  infiruded,  and  conformably  to  thefe  fhould  direCt  his  attention  ; 
iince  every  one  is  not  to  be  difciplined  in  a  fimilar  manner.  But  he  who  is  natu¬ 
rally  a  philofopher  is  to  be  led  back  to  an  incorporeal  efiencc  in  one  way,  he  who  is 
a  lover  in  another,  and  the  mufician  in  a  hill  different  way.  And  again,  he  who 
through  the  imagination  of  that  facility  of  energy  which  belongs  to  a  divine  nature 
is  afioniflied  about  pleafure,  is  to  be  led  back  in  one  way;  he  who  through  the  defire 
of  being  fufficient  to  himfelf  defires  the  pofleffion  of  riches,  in  another  way  ;  and  in 
a  ftill  different  way,  he  who  through  the  conception  of  divine  power  is  bufily  em¬ 
ployed  about  apparent  power.  For,  images  every  where  affuming  the  appearance  of 
their  principles  draw  afide  unintelligent  fouls  ;  but  it  is  requifite,  departing  from 
thefe,  to  pafs  on  to  thofe  true  and  real  beings.  And  this  was  the  mode  of  the  Socratic 
doCtrine,  to  lead  up  every  one  to  the  proper  objedt  of  his  defire.  Hence,  to  the 
lover  of  pleafure  he  pointed  out  that  which  is  pleafurable  with  purity,  and  unmin¬ 
gled  with  pain  ;  for  it  is  evident  that  this  will  be  more  eligible  to  him  who  purlucs 
pleafure,  than  that  which  is  mingled  with  its  contrary.  To  the  lover  of  riches  he 
indicated  where  that  which  is  truly  fufficient  to  itfelf  abides,  and  which  is  in  no 
refpedt  filled  with  indigence ;  for  this  mull  be  more  ardently  purfued  by  him  who 
afpires  after  felf-perfe&ion,  and  avoids  indigence.  But  to  the  lover  of  dominion 
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he  ffiowed,  where  that  which  is  powerful  and  governs  is  to  be  found,  and  what  the 
nature  is  of  the  ruling  form  of  life  which  is  free  from  all  fubjeCtion ;  for  this  will  be 
confidered  as  more  honourable  to  the  ambitious  man  than  what  is  mingled  with  that 
which  is  to  be  avoided.  Power  therefore,  felf-fufficiency,  and  pleafure  are  not  to 
be  found  in  material  things.  For  matter  is  imbecility  and  poverty,  and  is  the  caufe 
of  corruption  and  pain..  But  it  is  evident  that  thefe,  if  they  are  any  where  to  be 
found,  are  in  immaterial  and  feparate  natures.  Thefe  natures  therefore  are  the 
proper  objects  of  love,  and  to  thefe  an  afcent  is  to  be  made.  After  this  manner, 
therefore,  he  who  inftruCts  ought  to  introduce  difcipline  from  the  phyflcal  aptitudes 
in  each,  to  each  imparting  fafety  ;  but  he  who  is  intruded  fhould  fubmit  him- 
felf  to  his  inffcruCtor,  and  gradually  be  led  to  the  truth,  departing  from  images  and 
a  fubterranean  cavern  *  to  the  light  and  true  effence,  on  every  fide  extending 
himfelf  to  that  which  is  unmingled  with  its  contrary,  and  difmilfing  that  which  is 
divifible  and  fhadowy,  but  afpiring  after  that  which  is  univerfal  and  impartible.  For 
total  good,  as  Socrates  fays  in  the  Philebus,  is  neither  definable  only,  nor  alone 
perfect,  and  fufficient  and  able  to  fill  other  things,  but  comprehends  at  once  all 
thefe,  the  perfeCi,  the  fufficient,  the  defirable.  For  it  extends  all  things  to  itfelf, 
and  imparts  to  all  well-being;  but  it  is  regarded  by  the  multitude  partially.  Hence 
fome  of  them,  looking  only  to  the  defirable  which  it  contains,  purfue  the  pleafurable, 
which  is  the  image  of  it ;  but  others,  furveying  the  perfeCt  alone,  are  bufily  employed 
about  riches;  for  in  thefe  the  image  of  perfection  fubfifis;  and  others  tending  to 
the  fufficient  are  aftoniffied  about  power ;  for  power  carries  with  it  a  phantafm  of 
fufficiency.  To  difmifs  therefore  thefe  partial  apprehenfions  of  the  good,  to  look  to 
its  whole  nature,  and  to  be  led  back  to  its  all-perfedt  plenitude,  feparates  in  a  be¬ 
coming  manner  thofe  that  are  inftruCted  from  an  aflbciation  with  images. 

P.29.  Have  you  knowledge  in  thofe  things  only  which  you  have  either  learnt  from 

others,  or  found  out  yourfelft 

Plato  confiders  Mathefis  and  Invention  as  paths  of  knowledge  adapted  to  our 
fouls.  For  the  genera  fuperior  to  our  foul  do  not  acquire  their  proper  perfection 
through  either  of  thefe  ;  fince  they  are  always  prefent,  and  never  depart  from  the 

!*  Alluding  to  Plato’s  cave  in  the  feventh  book  of  the  Republic. 
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obje&s  of  their  knowledge.  Nor  are  natures  fubordinate  to  the  human,  and  which 
are  called  irrational,  adapted  to  learn  any  dianoetic  difcipline,  or  to  difcover  any 
thing  by  themfelves.  But  the  human  foul  containing  in  itfelf  all  reafons,  and  pre- 
afluming  all  fciences,  is  indeed  darkened  from  generation,  refpe£ting  the  theory  of 
what  it  poftefles,  and  requires  difcipline  and  invention  ;  that  through  difcipline  it 
may  excite  its  intellcdtions,  and  through  invention  may  difcover  itfelf,  and  the 
plenitude  of  reafons  which  it  contains.  And  thefe  are  the  gifts  of  the  Gods,  bene¬ 
fiting  it  in  its  fallen  condition,  and  recalling  it  to  an  intelledtual  life.  For  both, 
indeed,  are  derived  from  the  Mercurial  order ;  but  Invention  fo  far  as  Mercury  is 
the  fon  of  Maia  the  daughter  of  Atlas;  and  Mathefis,  fo  far  as  he  is  the  meflengcr 
of  Jupiter.  For,  unfolding  the  will  of  his  father,  he  imparts  to  fouls  Mathefis ;  but 
fo  far  as  he  proceeds  from  Maia,  with  whom  Inquiry  occultly  reticles,  he  beftows 
on  his  pupils  Invention.  But  when  Mathefis  proceeds  fupernally  to  fouls  from  more 
excellent  natures,  it  is  better  than  Invention  ;  but  when  from  co-ordinate  natures, 
as  from  men  exciting  our  gnoftic  power,  it  is  then  fubordinate  to  Invention.  Hence 
Invention  has  a  middle  fubfiftence  adapted  to  the  felf-motive  nature  of  the  foul  : 
for  our  felf-vital  and  felf-energetic  powers  become  efpecially  apparent  through  this. 
But  Mathefis,  according  to  that  which  is  more  excellent  than  human  nature,  fills 
the  foul  from  the  more  divine  caufes  of  it;  but,  according  to  that  which  is  fubordi¬ 
nate  to  our  nature,  from  things  external  to  our  efience,  excites  in  an  alter  motive 
manner  our  vital  power.  Indeed,  that  a  certain  knowledge  of  things  is  produced  in 
us  from  more  excellent  natures,  divine  vifions  fufficiently  indicate,  in  which  the 
Gods  unfold  the  order  of  wholes  to  fouls,  becoming  the  leaders  of  a  progreflion  to 
an  intelligible  eflence,  and  enkindling  thofe  flames  which- conduct  the  foul  on  high. 
And  thus  much  concerning  Mathefis  and  Invention. 

But  invefiigations  and  dodlrines  are  neceflarily  preceded  by  Ample  ignorance. 
For  the  fcientific  no  longer  inveftigate  the  truth,  in  confequence  of  having  ob¬ 
tained  the  boundary  of  knowledge,  according  to  fcience  ;  nor  yet  thofe  that  are 
involved  in  twofold  ignorance.  For  this  very  thing  is  two-fold  ignorance,  to  con- 
fider  that  as  fuflficient  which  is  neither  beautiful,  nor  good,  nor  prudent,  fays 
Diotima,  in  the  Banquet.  This  arifes  from  fouls  defeending  into  generation,  and 
being  eflentially  full  of  fciences,  but  receiving  oblivion  from  generation,  or  the 
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regions  of  fenfe.  And  in  confequence  of  poflefling  the  reafons  of  things,  they  have 
as  it  were  agitated  conceptions  concerning  them  ;  bat  being  vanquilhed  by  the  po¬ 
tion  of  oblivion,  they  are  incapable  of  exprefting  their  conceptions,  and  referring 
them  to  fcience.  Hence  they  contain  them  indigefled  and  fcarcely  refpiring,  and 
on  this  account  they  are  vanquifhed  by  two-fold  ignorance.  For  they  think 
that  they  know  through  thefe  innate  conceptions,  but  they  are  ignorant  through 
oblivion  ;  and  hence  arife  deception,  and  an  appearance  of  knowledge  without  the 
reality  (fourp-ig).  He  therefore  who  is  involved  in  two-fold  ignorance  is  remote  from 
an  inveftigation  of  things,  in  the  fame  manner  as  he  is  who  pofteftes  fcientific 
knowledge.  For  neither  is  it  the  province  of  a  wife  man  to  philofophize,  nor  of 
him  who  labours  under  the  difeafe  of  two-fold  ignorance  ;  but  this  evidently  be¬ 
longs  to  him  who  is  eftablifhed  according  to  fimple  ignorance.  For  he  who  is  ig¬ 
norant  in  a  two-fold  refpedi,  is  according  to  this  fimilar  to  the  wife  man  ;  juft  as 
matter,  as  fome  one  rightly  obferves,  pofteftes  a  diflimilar  fimilitude  to  divinity. 
For,  as  matter  is  without  form,  fo  alto  is  divinity.  Each  likewife  is  infinite  and 
unknown  ;  though  this  is  true  of  the  one  according  to  that  which  is  better,  and  of 
the  other  according  to  that  which  is  worfe  than  all  things.  Thus  therefore  the  man 
of  fcience,  and  the  ignorant  in  a  two-fold  refped,  do  not  inveftigate  any  thing;  the 
one  in  confequence  of  being  wife,  and  as  it  were  full  of  knowledge ;  and  the  other  in 
confequence  of  not  even  afluming  the  principles  of  inveftigation,  through  the  falfe- 
hood  with  which  he  is  furrounded.  But  he  who  pofteftes  fimple  ignorance  fubfifts 
an  a  certain  refpeCt  between  the  man  of  fcience  and  him  who  doubles  his  deception. 
For  he  in  fhort  who  knows  himfelf,  and  is  converted  tohimfelf,  is  fuperior  to  him 
who  is  perfectly  ignorant  of  himfelf ;  but  he  who  on  beholding  himfelf  does  not  per¬ 
ceive  knowledge  but  ignorance,  is  inferior  to  the  man  of  fcience.  For,  of  thefe 
three  characters,  the  man  of  two-fold  ignorance  is  entirely  unconverted  to  himfelf ; 
the  wife  man  is  converted  to  himfelf,  and  through  this  converfion  finds  within  him¬ 
felf  the  virtues  and  fciences,  Jhining  forth  to  the  view  like  divine  ftatues  *  ;  (pm 
uyuX^.ci'ux.  3 six  '7rpoX<xy.7ro]no'f  but  the  man  of  fimple  ignorance  is  converted  indeed, 

*  As  I  have  fhown  in  my  Differtation  on  the  Myfteries,  from  indubitable  authority,  that  a  Ikill  in  magic 
formed  the  laft  part  of  the  facerdotal  office,  it  is  by  no  means  wonderful  that,  through  this  theurgic  art, 
the  ftatues  in  the  temples  where  the  myfteries  were  celebrated  ftiould  have  been  rendered  refplendent 
with  divine  light. 
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but  beholds  within  ignorance,  and  a  privation  of  a&ual  fcience ;  and  thus  he  is 
constituted  at  the  beginning  of  mathefis  and  invention  ;  either  exploring  himfclf 
and  his  own  wealth,  which  he  did  not  know  that  he  poflefled,  or  betaking  himfelf  to 
teachers,  and  by  them  being  led  to  knowledge.  In  fhort,  the  foul  according  to 
feience  is  affimilated  to  intelleCI,  comprehending  the  object  of  knowledge  in  energy- 
in  the  fame  manner  as  intellect  comprehends  the  intelligible;  but  according  to  two¬ 
fold  ignorance,  it  is  affimilated  to  matter.  For,  as  matter  poffieftes  all  things  accord¬ 
ing  to  mere  appearance,  but  in  reality  contains  nothing,  and  is  thought  to  be 
adorned,  but  is  not  exempt  from  a  privation  of  ornament ;  fo  he  who  pofteffics  two¬ 
fold  ignorance  thinks  that  he  knows  what  he  does  not  know,  and  carries  about  with 
him  an  appearance  of  wifdom  in  things  of  which  he  is  ignorant.  But  Socrates,  when 
he  admits  that  there  was  a  time  in  which  we  did  not  think  ourfelves  knowing  in 
what  we  now  know,  is  thought  by  fome  to  contradict  what  he  fays  in  the  Phaedo,  in 
which  difeourfing  about  difeipline  being  reminifcence,  he  ffiows  that  poffeffing  a 
knowledge  of  the  equal,  the  juft,  the  beautiful,  and  of  every  form,  we  cannot  relate 
the  time  when  we  received  this  knowledge.  To  this  objection  we  reply,  that  the 
knowledge  of  our  fouls  is  two-fold;  the  one  indiftinCt,  and  fubfifting  according  to 
mere  conjeCture,  but  the  other  diftinCt,  fcientific  and  indubitable.  For,  as  he  fome- 
where  fays,  we  appear  to  know  all  things  as  in  a  dream,  but  are  ignorant  of  them 
according  to  vigilant  perception  ;  containing  indeed  the  reafons  of  things  effientially, 
and  as  it  were  breathing  forth  the  knowledges  of  thefe,  but  not  poffieffing  them  in 
energy  and  vigour.  Of  the  conception  therefore  of  forms  fubfifting  in  us  effientially, 
there  is  no  preceding  time  ;  for  we  perpetually  poffiefs  it ;  but  wre  can  relate  the  time 
in  which  we  acquired  a  knowledge  of  forms  according  to  energy  and  a  diftinCt 
fubftftence. 

P.  29.  Now  what  the  things  are  which  you  have  learnt  I  tolerably  well  know,  &c. 

That  thefe  three  difeiplines,  fays  Proclus,  viz.  mathefis,  mufic,  and  gymnaftic, 
contribute  to  the  whole  of  political  virtue,  is  evident.  For  gymnaftic  ftrengthens 
the  foftnefs  of  defire,  and  recalls  its  diffipated  nature  to  a  firm  tone  ;  this  defiderative 
part  of  the  foul  Deing  proximate  to  bodies.  For  anger  is  the  tone  of  the  foul,  and, 
being  opprefted  with  a  death-like  fieep  through  matter,  requires  to  be  ftrengthened  and 
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excited.  But  through  mufic  the  robuft  and  favage  nature  of  anger  is  foftened,  and 
rendered  elegant  and  harmonious.  But  neither  is  gymnaftic  alone  fufficient  to  eru¬ 
dition.  For  when  immoderately  purfued,  and  unaccompanied  with  mutic,  it  renders 
the  manners  ruftic,  contentious,  and  vehement.  Nor  is  mutic  alone  fufficient  with¬ 
out  gymnaftic :  for  the  life  of  thofe  who  alone  ufe  mutic  without  the  gymnic 
exercifes  becomes  effeminate  and  foft.  It  is  requitite  therefore,  as  in  a  lyre,  that 
there  ffiould  neither  be  vehemence  alone,  nor  remiflion,  but  that  the  whole  foul 
ffiould  be  harmonized  with  refpeCh  to  itfelffrom  difciplinative  intention  and  remiffion. 
But  the  mathematics  and  dialectic  excite  and  lead  upwards  our  rational  part :  for 
the  eye  of  the  foul,  which  is  blinded  and  buried  by  many  other  ftudies,  is  refufci- 
tated  by  thefe,  and  is  converted  to  its  own  effence  and  to  the  knowledge  of  itfelf. 
And  all  thefe  are  Mercurial  difciplines.  For  this  God  is  the  infpeclive  guardian  of 
gymnaftic  exercifes ;  and  hence  berma ,  or  carved  ftatues  of  Mercury,  were  placed  in 
the  Palaeftrae:  of  mafic,  and  hence  he  is  honoured  as  the  lyrift  (A vpxiog)  among  the 
celeffial  conftellations  :  and  of  difciplines,  becaufe  the  invention  of  geometry,  reafon- 
ing,  and  difcourfe  is  referred  to  this  God.  He  prefides  therefore  over  every  fpecies 
of  erudition,  leading  us  to  an  intelligible  effence  from  this  mortal  abode,  governing1 
the  different  herds  of  fouls,  and  difperfing  the  fleep  and  oblivion  with  which  they 
are  oppreffed.  He  is  likewife  the  fupplier  of  recollection,  the  end  of  which  is  a 
genuine  intellectual  apprehention  of  divine  natures.  In  well  inftituted  polities, 
therefore,  youth  are  inftruCted  by  the  guardians  in  thefe  difciplines:  and  among  the 
Athenians  certain  images  of  thefe  were  preferved ;  grammar  having  a  reference  to 
dialectic  diicipline ;  playing  on  the  harp  pertaining  to  mutic,  and  wreftling  to  gym¬ 
naftic  ;  in  which  thofe  youths  that  were  well-born  were  inttruCted.  And  hence 
Sociates  fays  that  Alcibiades  had  learnt  thefe,  as  having  had  an  education  adapted  to 
a  well-born  youth. 

This  alfo  accords  with  tne  order  of  the  univerfe.  For  our  firth  age  partakes  in  an 
eminent  degree  of  the  lunar  operations  ;  as  we  then  live  according  to  a  nutritive  and 
natural  power.  But  our  fecond  age  participates  of  Mercurial  prerogatives;  becaufe 
th^n  apply  ouifelves  to  letters,  mufic,  and  wrefihng.  The  third  age  is  governed 

*  For  the  whole  of  nature>  according  to  the  antient  theology,  is  under  the  government  of  the  moon  : 
from  the  deity  of  which  it  alfo  proceeds. 
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by  Venus ;  becaufe  then  we  begin  to  produce  feed,  and  the  generative  powers  of 
nature  are  put  in  motion.  The  fourth  age  is  folar ;  for  then  our  youth  is  in  its 
vigour  and  full  perfection,  fubfifting  as  a  medium  between  generation  and  decay  ; 
for  fuch  is  the  order  which  vigour  is  allotted.  The  fifth  age  is  governed  by  Mars  ; 
in  which  we  principally  afpire  after  power  and  luperiority  over  others.  The  lixth 
age  is  governed  by  Jupiter;  for  in  this  we  give  ourfelves  up  to  prudence,  and  purfue 
an  active  and  political  life.  And  the  feventh  age  is  Saturnian,  in  which  it  is  natu¬ 
ral  to  feparate  ourfelves  from  generation,  and  transfer  ourfelves  to  an  incorporeal  life. 
And  thus  much  we  have  difeufted,  in  order  to  procure  belief  that  letters  and  the 
whole  of  education  are  fufpended  from  the  Mercurial  feries. 

But  it  is  worth  while  to  confider  on  what  account  Alcibiades  refufed  to  learn  to 
play  on  wind-inftruments,  though  this  art  pertains  to  mufic.  It  has  then  been  faid 
by  fome,  that  being  vain  of  his  perfon  from  his  youth,  he  avoided  that  deformity  of 
the  face  which  is  occafioned  by  blowing  the  pipe  or  flute.  But  it  is  better  to  fay, 
that  well-inftituted  polities  are  averfe  to  the  art  of  playing  on  wind-inftruments ;  and 
therefore  neither  does  Plato  admit  it.  The  caufe  of  this  is  the  variety  of  this  inftru- 
ment,  the  pipe,  which  fhows  that  the  art  which  ufes  it  fhould  be  avoided.  For 
inftruments  called  Panarmonia,  and  thofe  confifting  of  many  firings,  are  imitations  of 
pipes.  For  every  hole  of  the  pipe  emits,  as  they  fay,  three  founds  at  leaft  ;  but  if 
the  cavity  above  the  holes  be  opened,  then  each  hole  will  emit  more  than  three 
founds.  It  is  however  requiftte  not  to  admit  all  mufic  in  education,  but  that  part  of 
it  only  which  is  fimple.  Further  ftill  :  of  thefe  mufical  inftruments,  fome  are  re- 
preflive,  and  others  motive  ;  fome  are  adapted  to  reft,  and  others  to  motion.  The 
repreffive  therefore  are  moft  ufeful  for  education,  leading  our  manners  into  order, 
repreffing  the  turbulency  of  youth,  and  bringing  its  agitated  nature  to  quietnefs  and 
temperance.  But  the  motive  inftruments  are  adapted  to  enthufiaftic  energy:  and 
hence,  in  the  myfteries  and  myftic  facritices,  the  pipe  is  ufeful ;  for  the  motive  power 
of  it  is  employed  for  the  purpofe  of  exciting  the  dianoetic  power  to  a  divine  nature. 
For  here  it  is  requifite  that  the  irrational  part  fhould  be  laid  afleep,  and  the  rational 
excited.  Hence,  thofe  that  inftrueft  youth  ufe  repreffive  inftruments,  but  initiators 
inch  as  are  motive  :  for  that  which  is  difeiplined  is  the  irrational  part ;  but  it  is  reafon 
which  is  initiated,  and  which  energizes  enthufiaftically. 

3  k  a  P.  36 
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P.  36.  How  is  1  his,  friend  Alcihiades,  &c. 

The  defcent  of  the  foul  into  body  feparates  it  from  divine  fouls,  from  whom  it  is 
filled  with  intelligence,  power,  and  purity,  and  conjoins  it  with  generation,  and 
nature,  and  material  things,  from  which  it  is  filled  with  oblivion,  wandering,  and 
ignorance.  For,  in  its  defcent,  multiform  lives  and  various  veftments  grow  upon  it, 
which  draw  it  down  into  a  mortal  compofition,  and  darken  its  vifion  of  real  being. 
It  is  requifite  therefore  that  the  foul  which  is  about  to  be  led  properly  from  hence  to 
that  ever-vigilant  nature,  fhould  amputate  thofe  fecond  and  third  powers  which  are 
fufpended  from  its  effence,  in  the  fame  manner  as  weeds,  ftonesand  fhells,  from  the 
marine  Glaucus ;  fhould  redrain  its  externally  proceeding  impulfes,  and  recoiled! 
true  beings  and  a  divine  effence,  from  which  it  defcended,  and  to  which  it  is  fit  that 
the  whole  of  our  life  fhould  haften.  But  the  parts  or  powers  which  are  in  want  of 
perfedtion  in  us,  are  :  the  irrational  life,  which  is  naturally  adapted  to  be  adorned 
and  difciplined  through  manners ;  the  proaeretic  #  part,  which  requires  to  be  with¬ 
drawn  from  irrational  appetites,  and  a  connedtion  with  them;  and  betides  thefe  our 
gnofiic  power,  which  requires  a  reminifcence  of  true  beings.  For  the  part  which 
recolledts  is  different  from  that  which  is  elegantly  arranged  through  manners;  and 
different  from  both  thefe  is  the  part  which  by  admonitions  and  inftrudtions  becomes 
more  commenfurate.  It  is  requifite,  therefore,  that  difcipline  fhould  accord  with 
thefe  three  parts  :  and,  in  the  firft  place,  that  it  fhould  perfedt  us  through  redtitude 
of  manners  ;  in  the  next  place,  through  admonition  and  precepts;  and,  in  the  third 
place,  that  it  fhould  excite  our  innate  reafons,  and  purify  the  knowledge  which 
effentially  fubfifls  in  our  fouls,  through  reminifcence.  Such  then  are  the  genera, 
and  fuch  the  order  of  perfedtion  adapted  to  fouls  falling  into  bodies. 

Thefe  things  then  being  admitted,  the  third  of  thefe  parts,  viz.  the  rational 
nature,  acquires  perfedtion  through  difcipline  and  invention.  For  the  foul  is  effen- 
tially  felf-motive,  but,  in  confequence  of  communicating  with  the  body,  participates 
in  a  certain  refpedt  of  alter-motion.  For,  as  it  imparts  to  the  body  the  laft  image  of 
felf-motion,  fo  it  receives  the  reprefentation  of  alter-motion,  through  its  habitude 
about  the  body.  Through  the  power  of  felf-motion  therefore  the  foul  acquires,  and 

*  Proarefis  [ifpooupeo'is)  is  a  deliberative  tendency  to  things  within  the  reach  of  our  ability  to  effeft. 
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is  inventive  ancl  prolific  of  reafons  and  fciences;  but,  through  its  reprefcntation  of 
alter-molion,  it  requires  to  be  excited  by  others.  More  perfect  fouls,  however,  are 
more  inventive ;  but  the  more  imperfeCt  are  indigent  of  external  affiftance.  For, 
fome  are  more  felf-  motive,  and  are  lefs  replete  with  a  fubordinate  nature  ;  but  others 
are  lefs  felf-motive,  and  are  more  paffive  from  a  corporeal  nature.  As  they  advance 
however  in  perfection,  are  excited  from  body,  and  colleCt  their  powers  from 
matter,  they  become  more  prolific,  and  more  inventive  of  the  things  about  which 
they  were  before  unprolific  and  dubious,  through  the  fluggifhnefs  and  privation  of 
life  proceeding  from  matter,  and  the  fleep  of  generation.  We  therefore,  thus  pre- 
ferving  the  medium  of  a  rational  ettence,  canaffign  the  caufes  of  the  more  imperfeCt 
and  perfeCt  habits  in  the  foul ;  and  we  fay,  that  fuch  are  the  paths  of  the  perfection 
of  fouls.  But  thofe  who  do  not  preferve  this  medium,  but  either  rife  to  that  which 
is  better,  or  decline  to  that  which  is  worfe,  fall  off  from  the  truth  refpeCting  thefe 
particulars.  For  we  do  not  admit  their  arguments  who  fay,  that  the  foul  coming 
into  a  moift  body,  and  being  thence  darkened,  is  ftupia  from  the  beginning  *  ;  but 
that,  this  moifture  becoming  exhaled,  through  the  innate  heat,  and  pofTeffing  greater 
tymmetry,  the  power  of  intellectual  prudence  in  the  foul  is  rejuvenized.  For  this 
mode  of  perfection  is  corporeal  and  material,  and  fuppofes  that  the  perfection  of  the 
foul  is  confequent  to  the  temperament  of  the  body  ;  though  prior  to  the  elements, 
and  prior  to  the  whole  of  generation,  the  foul  had  a  fubfiftence,  and  was  a  life  un¬ 
mingled  with  body  and  nature.  Nor,  again,  do  we  atlent  to  thofe  who  fay  that  the 
foul  is  a  portion  of  the  divine  ettence  f  ;  that  this  portion  is  fimilar  to  the  whole,  and 
is  always  perfeCt  ;  and  that  tumult  and  paflions  fubfift  about  the  animal.  For  thofe 
who  aflert  thefe  things  make  the  foul  ever-perfeCt,  and  ever-fcientific,  at  no  time 
requiring  reminifcence,  and  always  impaffive,  and  free  from  the  defilement  of  evil. 
Timaeus,  however,  fays,  that  our  ettence  does  not  fubfitt  entirely  from  the  firtt 
genera,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  fouls  fuperior  to  ours,  but  from  fuch  as  are 
fecond  and  third.  And  Socrates,  in  the  Phaedrus,  fays  that  our  powers  are  mingled 
with  that  which  is  contrary  to  good,  and  are  filled  with  oppofition  to  each  other; 
and  that,  through  this,  fometimes  the  better  and  fometimes  the  worfe  parts  are 
victorious.  But  what  occafion  is  there  to  fay  more  on  this  fubjeet,  fince  Socrates 

*  This  appears  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  Heraclitus. 

f  This  was  the  opinion  of  the  Stoics. 
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himfelf  fays,  in  that  dialogue,  that  the  charioteer  *  becomes  depraved,  and  that 
through  his  depravity  many  fouls  become  lame,  and  many  lofc  their  wings,  though 
the  charioteering  power  ( rjvioyjxTiKYj  ^wcz^ug)  is  one  of  the  more  venerable  powers  of 
the  foul  ?  For  it  is  this  which  has  a  reminifcence  of  divine  natures,  and  which 
ufes  fecond  and  third  powers  as  miniftrant  to  reminifcence.  Thefe  things,  therefore, 
are  clearly  averted  in  the  Pbasdrus. 

As  we  have  faid,  then,  the  meafures  of  the  foul  are  to  be  preferved  ;  and  the  rea- 
fons  concerning  its  perfection  are  neither  to  be  referred  to  it  from  corporeal  natures, 
nor  from  fuch  as  are  divine;  that  thus  we  may  be  fit  interpreters  of  Plato,  and  not 
diftort  the  words  of  the  philofopher  by  forcing  them  to  a  coincidence  with  our  own 
opinion.  Since,  therefore,  the  foul  is  at  one  time  imperfect,  and  is  again  perfected, 
and  becomes  oblivious  of  divine  natures,  and  again  remembers  them,  it  is  evident 
that  time  contributes  to  its  perfection.  For  how  could  it  change  from  folly  to 
wifdom,  and  in  fhort  to  virtue  from  vice,  unlefs  it  made  thefe  mutations  in  time  ? 
For  all  mutation  fubfifts  in  time.  And  thus  much  concerning  the  perfection  of  the 
foul  in  general. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  then,  we  may  colleCt  that  he  who  knows  what  is  juft 
patfes  from  ignorance  to  a  knowledge  of  it;  and  that  he  neither  has  the  reafon  of  the 
juft  always  at  hand,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  natures  fuperior  to  man  (for  we  are 
born  at  firft  imperfeCt),  nor  again  that  the  knowledge  of  it  arrives  to  us  through  the 
mutation  of  the  body.  For  our  eflence  is  not  corporeal,  nor  compofed  from  material 
genera.  It  remains,  therefore,  that  either  difcipline  or  invention  muft  precede 
knowledge;  and  Alcibiades  is  very  properly  requefted  to  tell  who  was  the  caufc  of 
his  acquiring  difcipline,  and  whence  he  knows  what  the  juft  is,  if  he  does  know. 
For  it  is  neceftary,  as  we  have  often  faid,  that  difcipline  fhould  be  the  leader  of 
knowledge  imparted  by  another;  and  a  teacher,  of  difcipline.  For  difcipline  is  a 
motion;  but  all  motion  requires  a  moving  caufe.  It  requires  therefore  a  teacher, 
for  be  is  the  caufe  of  difcipline. 

P.  37.  Can  you  tell  me,  then ,  at  what  time  you  did  not  imagine  yourf elf  to  knozv  what 

things  are  juft  and  what  are  unjiift  ? 

Procius,  in  commenting  on  this  paftage,  having  remarked  that  inveftigation  which 

*  That  is,  the  dianoetic  power  of  the  foul,  or  that  power  which  reafons  fcientifically. 

precedes 
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precedes  invention,  excites  the  eye  of  the  foul,  and  exercifes  it  for  the  perception  of 
truth,  further  obferves  as  follows  :  “Again,  the  difeourfe  proceeds  from  invention  to 
fimple  ignorance;  for  no  one  would  attempt  to  invefligate  that  which  he  thinks  he 
knows.  It  is  necefTary,  therefore,  that  fimple  ignorance  fhould  be  the  beginning  of 
inveftigation.  For  inveftigation  is  a  defire  of  knowledge  in  things  of  which  we 
fufpedt  that  we  are  ignorant.  This  being  the  cafe,  it  is  necefTary  that  the  time 
fhould  be  known  in  which  we  fufpedted  that  we  did  not  know :  and  hence  Socrates 
defires  Alcibiades  to  tell  him  the  time  in  which  he  fufpedted  his  want  of  knowledge. 
For,  as  we  have  before  obferved,  it  is  necefTary  that  all  fuch  mutations  fhould  be 
meafured  by  time.  Hence  the  daemoniacal  Ariftotle,  alfo,  here  admits  motion  in 
the  foul,  and  a  mutation  according  to  time.  But  that  an  aflociation  with  the  body, 
and  a  tranfition  from  vice  to  virtue,  require  time,  is  manifeft  to  every  one.  As 
fome  however  have  faid,  that  the  foul  when  fubfifting  by  itfelf  does  not  require 
time  for  its  energies,  but  that  on  the  contrary  it  generates  time;  this  aflertion  I 
think  requires  fome  confederation.  For  time  is  two-fold  ;  one  kind  being  that  which 
is  confubfiftent  with  the  natural  life  and  corporeal  motion  of  the  univerfe,  and  an¬ 
other  kind  that  which  pervades  through  the  life  of  an  incorporeal  nature.  This  latter 
time,  therefore,  meafures  the  periods  of  divine  fouls,  and  perfe&s  the  feparate  ener¬ 
gies  of  ours.  But  the  former,  which  is  extended  with  a  life  according  to  nature,  mea- 
fures  that  life  of  our  fouls  which  fubfifts  with  body,  but  by  no  means  that  life  of  the 
foul  which  lives  itfelf  by  itfelf.” 

P.  3S.  But,  by  Jove,  1  was  not  ignorant  of  flat  point ;  for  I  clearly  Jaw  that 

I  was  injured . 

The  young  man  here  acknowledges  that  he  has  a  fufpicion  of  the  knowledgcof 
things  juft ;  and  hence  Socrates  again  afks  him  whether  he  learnt  or  dilcovered 
this  knowledge.  In  confequence  of  this,  Alcibiades  confefles,  that  his  knowledge 
was  not  acquired  cither  by  learning  or  invention,  becaufe  he  cannot  mention  any 
time  of  his  ignorance,,  after  which  he  either  inveftigated  or  was  taught  jufticc. 
And  it  appears  to  me  to  be  clearly  fhown  by  this,  what  that  fciencc  is  which  we 
poftefs  prior  to  all  time,  and  what  that  is  which  is  produced  in  time.  For  Socrates, 
looking  to  fcience  in  energy,  inquires  what  was  the  time  prior  to  this;  but  Alcibi- 
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ades,  pofleffing  fcience  eftentially,  through  which  he  thinks  that  he  knows  what 
he  does  not  know,  cannot  tell  the  time  of  its  participation  ;  for  we  poftefs 
it  perpetually.  So  that,  if  Socrates  fpeaks  about  one  fcience,  and  Alcibiades 
about  another,  both  thefe  aflertions  are  true,  viz.  that  time  precedes  fcience, 
and  that  the  time  prior  to  its  prefence  cannot  be  told  :  for  of  imperfedt  fcience 
there  is  no  preceding  time,  but  of  that  which  fubfifts  in  energy  and  is  perfecft, 
there  is. 

P .  38.  Well.  But  1  was  wrong  in  my  anfwers  when  I  fuppofed  that  I  had  found  out 

that  knowledge  by  my f 'elf,  &c. 

Difcipline  being  two-fold,  and  at  one  time  proceeding  from  more  excellent 
caufes  to  fuch  as  are  fubordinate,  according  to  which  the  demiurgus  in  the  Timaeus 
fays  to  the  junior  Gods,  “  Learn  what  I  now  fay  to  you  indicating  my  defire;” 
but  at  another  time  proceeding  from  a  caufe  externally  moving,  according  to 
which  we  are  accuftomed  to  infcribe  certain  perfons  as  teachers;  and  invention 
ranking  between  thefe ;  for  it  is  fubordinate  to  the  knowledge  imparted  to  the  foul 
from  the  Gods,  but  is  more  perfedt  than  reminifcence  externally  derived  ; — this 
being  the  cafe,  Alcibiades  had  not  any  conception  of  difcipline  from  a  more  excel¬ 
lent  caufe,  except  fo  far  as  looking  to  the  fcience  eftentially  inherent  in  us,  in  a 
dormant  ftate,  which  is  imparted  from  the  Gods,  and  by  which  he  was  led  to  con- 
jedture  that  he  accurately  knew  the  nature  of  the  juft.  But  coming  to  invention, 
which  has  a  middle  fubfiftence  in  the  foul  which  alfo  ranks  as  a  medium,  and. 
being  likewife  fhaken  by  reafoning,  and  thown  that  he  had  neither  inveftigated  nor 
could  tell  the  time  of  his  ignorance,  which  muft  neceftarily  fubfift  previous  to  in¬ 
quiry,  he  now  again  comes  to  the  fecond  kind  of  difcipline,  and,  being  dubious 
with  refpedt  to  the  truly  fcientific  teacher  of  things  juft,  flies  to  the  multitude,  and 
their  unftable  life,  and  confiders  thefe  as  the  leader  of  the  know-ledge  of  what  is 
juft.  Here  therefore  Socrates,  like  another  Hercules,  cutting  off  the  Hydra’s 
heads,  (hows  that  every  multitude  is  unworthy  to  be  believed  refpecling  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  things  juft  and  unjuft.  The  reafoning,  indeed,  appears  to  contribute  but 
little  to  the  purification  of  the  young  man  ;  but,  when  accurately  confidered,  it 
will  be  found  to  be  diredled  to  the  fame  end.  For,  in  the  fir  ft  place,  Alcibiades, 
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being  ambitious,  fufpcnded  his  opinion  from  the  multitude,  and  about  this  was  filled 
with  aflonithment.  Socrates  therefore  fhows  him,  find,  that  the  opinion  of  the 
multitude  poflefles  no  authority  in  the  judgment  and  knowledge  of  things  ;  and 
that  it  is  not  proper  for  him  to  adhere  to  it,  whofe  view  is  directed  to  the  beau¬ 
tiful  :  and,  in  the  fecond  place,  that  the  multitude  is  the  caufe  of  falfe  opinion, 
producing  in  us  from  our  youth  depraved  imaginations  and  various  paflions.  Sci¬ 
entific  reafoning  therefore  is  neceflary,  in  order  to  give  a  right  direction  to  that 
part  of  us  which  is  perverted  by  an  aflociation  with  the  multitude  ;  to  apply  a  re¬ 
medy  to  our  paffive  part,  and  to  purify  that  which  is  filled  with  impurity  ;  for  thus 
we  (hall  become  adapted  to  a  reminifcence  *  of  fcience.  In  the  third  place,  So¬ 
crates  thows,  that  in  each  of  us,  as  he  fays,  there  is  a  many-headed  w'ild  bead, 
which  is  analogous  to  the  multitude  ;  for  this  is  what  the  people  is  in  a  city,  viz. 
the  various  and  material  form  of  the  foul,  which  is  our  lowed;  part.  The  prefent 
reafoning  therefore  exhorts  us  to  depart  from  boundlefs  defire,  and  to  lay  afide  the 
multitude  of  life,  and  our  inward  people,  as  not  being  a  judge  worthy  of  belief 
refpecAing  the -nature  of  things,  nor  a  recipient  of  any  whole  fcience  ;  for  nothing 
irrational  is  naturally  adapted  to  partake  of  fcience.  In  the  fourth  place,  there¬ 
fore,  we  fay,  that  the  prefent  reafoning  does  not  think  fit  to  admit  into  fcience 
and  an  intellectual  life  an  apofiacy  and  flight  from  the  one,  together  with  diverfity, 
and  all-various  divifion ;  but  indicates  that  all  thefe  fliould  be  rejected  as  foreign 
from  intellect  and  divine  union.  For  it  is  requifite  not  only  to  fly  from  external, 
but  alfo  from  the  multitude  in  the  foul ;  nor  this  alone,  but  alfo  to  abandon  multi¬ 
tude  of  every  kind. 

In  the  firA  place,  therefore,  we  mufi  fly  from  “  the  multitude  of  men  going 
along  in  a  herd,”  as  the  oracle  f  fays,  and  mufi  neither  communicate  with  their 
lives,  nor  with  their  opinions.  In  the  next  place  we  muA  fly  from  multiform  ap¬ 
petites,  which  divide  us  about  body,  and  make  us  to  be  at  different  times  impelled 
to  different  externals  ;  at  one  time  to  irrational  pleafures,  and  at  another  to  actions 
indefinite,  and  which  war  on  each  other  :  for  thefe  fill  us  with  penitence  and  evils. 
We  muff  alfo  fly  from  the  fenfes  which  are  nourifhed  with  us,  and  which  deceive 

*  In  the  original  uveon'ye nv  ;  but  the  fenfe  requires  we  fhould  read  a.va.^y^cnv. 

•f-  That  is,  one  of  the  Chaldaean  oracles  5  to  my  colle&ion  of  which  I  refer  the  reader, 
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our  dianoetic  part  :  for  they  are  multiform,  at  different  times  are  conversant  with 
different  fenfibles,  and  affert  nothing  fane,  nothing  accurate,  as  Socrates  himfelf 
fays*.  We  mutt  likewife  fly  from  imaginations,  as  figured,  and  divifible,  and 
thus  introducing  infinite  variety,  and  not  fuffering  us  to  return  to  that  which  is 
impartible  and  immaterial  ;  but,  when  we  are  haAening  to  apprehend  an  offence  of 
this  kind,  drawing  us  down  to  paffive  intelligence.  We  muff  fly  too  from  opi¬ 
nions  ;  for  thefe  are  various  and  infinite,  tend  to  that  which  is  external,  are  min¬ 
gled  with  phantafy  and  fenfe,  and  are  not  free  from  contrariety  ;  fince  our  opinions 
alfo  contend  with  each  other,  in  the  fame  manner  as  imaginations  with  imagina¬ 
tions,  and  one  fenfe  with  another.  But,  flying  from  all  thefe  divifible  and  various 
forms  of  life,  we  fhould  run  back  to  fcience,  and  there  collect  in  union  the  multi¬ 
tude  of  theorems,  and  comprehend  all  the  fciences  in  one  according  bond.  For 
there  is  neither  fedition  nor  contrariety  in  the  fciences  with  each  other;  but  fuch 
as  are  fecondary  are  fubfervient  to  thofe  that  are  prior,  and  derive  from  them  their 
proper  principles.  At  the  fame  time  it  is  requifite  here  to  betake  ourfelves  from 
many  fciences  to  one  fcience,  which  is  unhypothetical  f ,  and  the  Ar  A,  and  to  extend  to 
this  all  the  reft.  But  after  fcience  and  the  exercife  pertaining  to  it,  we  muft  lay  afide 
compofitions,  diviftons,  and  multiform  tranfitions,  and  transfer  the  foul  to  an  intel¬ 
lectual  life,  and  Ample  projections  For  fcience  is  not  the  fummit  of  know¬ 
ledge,  but  prior  to  this  is  intellect ;  I  do  not  only  mean  that  intellect  which  is  ex¬ 
empt  from  foul,  but  an  illumination  §  from  thence,  which  is  infufed  into  the  foul, 
and  concerning  which  Ariftotle  fays,  “  that  it  is  intellect  by  which  we  know 
terms  ||,”  and  Timaeus,  “  that  it  is  ingenerated  in  nothing  elfe  than  foul.”  Amend¬ 
ing  therefore  to  this  intellect,  we  muft  contemplate  together  with  it  an  intelligi¬ 
ble  effence  ;  with  Ample  and  indivifible  projections  furveying  the  Ample,  accurate, 
and  indiviftble  genera  of  beings.  But,  after  venerable  intellect,  it  is  neceftary  to 

*  In  the  Phaedo. 

■f  By  this  firft  of  fciences  Proclus  means  the  dialectic  of  Plato,  concerning  which  fee  the  Parmenides. 

+  Intellectual  vifion  is  intuitive ;  and  hence  intellect,  by  an  immediate  projection  of  its  vifive  power,  ap¬ 
prehends  the  objeCts  of  its  knowledge.  Hence  too  the  vifive  energies  of  intellect  are  called  by  the  Platonifts 
yosiai  £7n?oActi,  i.  e.  intellectual  projections. 

\  This  illumination  is  the  fummit  of  the  dianoetic  part. 

j|  That  is,  fimple,  indemonftrable  proportions. 
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excite  the  fupreme  hyparxis  or  fummit  of  the  foul,  according  to  which  we  are  or;e, 
and  under  which  the  multitude  we  contain  is  united.  For  as  by  our  intellect  we 
pafs  into  contact  with  a  divine  intellect,  fo  by  our  unity,  and  as  it  were  the  flower 
of  our  eflence,  it  is  lawful  to  touch  the  Jh'Jl  one ,  the  fource  of  union  to  all  things. 
For  the  fimilar  is  every  where  to  be  comprehended  by  the  fimilar  ;  ob  eCts  of 
fcience  by  fcience  ;  intelligibles  by  intellect  ;  and  the  moft  united  mealurcs  of 
beings,  by  the  one  of  the  foul.  And  this  is  the  very  fummit  of  our  energies.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  this  we  become  divine,  flying  from  all  multitude,  verging  to  our  own 
union,  becoming  one,  and  energizing  uniformly.  And  thus  proceeding  through 
the  gradations  of  knowledge,  you  may  fee  the  reCtitude  of  the  Socratic  exhor¬ 
tation. 

But  if  you  are  willing  alfo  to  confider  the  admonition  according  to  the  obje&s 
of  knowledge,  fly  from  all  fenfible  things  ;  for  they  are  divulfed  from  each  other, 
are  divifible,  and  perfedtly  mutable,  and  therefore  cannot  be  apprehended  by  ge¬ 
nuine  knowledge.  From  thefe,  therefore,  transfer  yourfelf  to  an  incorporal  eflence: 
for  every  thing  fenfible  has  an  adventitious  union,  and  is  of  itfelf  diffipated,  and 
full  of  infinity.  Hence  alfo  its  good  is  divifible  and  adventitious,  is  diftant  from 
itfelf  and  difeordant,  and  poflefles  its  hypofiafis  in  a  foreign  feat.  Having  therefore 
afeended  thither,  and  being  efiablifhed  among  incorporeals,  you  will  behold  the 
order  pertaining  to  foul  above  bodies,  felf-motive  and  fclf-energetic,  and  fubfifting 
in  and  from  itfelf,  but  at  the  fame  time  multiplied,  and  anticipating  in  itfelf  a  cer¬ 
tain  reprefentation  of  an  eflence  divifible  about  bodies.  There  likewife  you  will  fee 
an  all-various  multitude  of  habitudes  of  reafons,  analogies,  bonds,  wholes,  and 
parts,  circles  characterized  by  the  nature  of  foul,  a  variety  of  powers,  and  a  per¬ 
fection  neither  eternal  nor  at  once  wholly  flable,  but  evolved  according  to  time, 
and  fubfifting  in  difeurfive  energies  :  for  fuch  is  the  nature  of  foul.  After  the 
multitude  in  fouls,  extend  yourfelf  to  intellect,  and  the  intellectual  kingdoms,  that 
you  may  apprehend  the  union  of  things,  and  become  a  fpectator  of  the  nature  of 
intellect.  There  behold  an  eflence  abiding  in  eternity,  a  fervid  life  and  fleeplefs 
intelleCtion,  to  which  nothing  of  life  is  wanting,  and  which  docs  not  defire  the 
chariot  of  time  to  the  perfection  of  its  nature.  When  you  have  furveyed  thefe,  and 
have  alfo  feen  by  how  great  an  interval  they  are  fuperior  to  fouls,  inquire  whether 
there  is  any  multitude  there,  and  if  intellect:,  fince  it  is  one,  is  likewife  all-perfect-, 
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and  if  multiform  as  well  as  uniform  :  for  you  will  find  that  it  thus  fubfifts.  Having 
therefore  learnt  this,  and  beheld  intellectual  multitude,  indivifible  and  united,  betake 
yourfelf  again  to  another  principle,  and  prior  to  intellectual  eflences  furvey  the 
unities*  of  intellects,  and  an  union  exempt  from  wholes.  Here  abiding,  relinquifh 
all  multitude,  and  you  will  arrive  at  the  fountain  of  the  good.  You  fee  then  that  the 
prefent  reafoning  affords  us  no  fmall  affiftance,  in  exhorting  us  to  fly  from  the 
multitude;  and  how  it  contributes  to  all  the  fahation\  of  the  foul,  if  we  direct  our 
attention  to  the  multitude  which  pervades  through  all  things.  The  mod  beautiful 
principle  therefore  of  our  perfection  is  to  feparate  ourfelves  from  external  multitude, 
and  from  the  multitude  in  the  appetites  of  the  foul,  and  in  the  indefinite  motions  of 
opinion. 

From  hence  alfo  it  is  evident  that  fouls  do  not  collect  their  knowledge  from  fenfi- 
bles,  nor  from  things  partial  and  divifible  difcover  the  whole  and  the  one ;  but  that 
they  call  forth  difcipline  inwardly,  and  correct  the  imperfection  of  the  phenomena. 
For  it  is  not  fit  to  think  that  things  which  have  in  no  refpect  a  real  fubfiftence  fhould 
be  the  leading  caufes  of  knowledge  in  the  foul ;  and  that  things  which  oppofe  each 
other,  which  require  the  reafonings  of  the  foul,  and  are  ambiguous,  fhould  precede 
fcience,  which  has  a  famenefs  of  fubfifience ;  nor  that  things  which  are  varioufly 
mutable  fhould  be  generative  of  reafons  which  are  eflablifhed  in  unity ;  nor  that 
things  indefinite  fhould  be  the  caufes  of  definite  intelligence.  It  is  not  proper, 
therefore,  that  the  truth  of  things  eternal  fhould  be  received  from  the  many ,  nor 
the  diicri  mi  nation  of  univerfals  from  fenffbles,  nor  a  judgment  refpedting  what  is 
good  from  irrational  natures;  but  it  is  requifite  that  the  foul  entering  within  herfelf 
fhould  inveftigate  in  herfelf  the  true  and  the  goody  and  the  eternal  reafons  of  things. 
For  the  effenee  of  the  foul  is  full  of  thefe,  but  they  are  concealed  in  the  oblivion  pro¬ 
duced  by  generation  £.  Hence  the  foul  in  inveftigating  truth  Iooks  to  externals, 
though  fhe  efientially  contains  it  in  herfelf,  and,  deferting  her  own  effenee,  explores 
the  good  in  things  foreign  to  its  nature.  From  hence,  then,  the  beginning  of  the 
knowledge  of  ourfelves  is  derived.  For,  if  we  look  to  the  multitude  of  men,  wre  fhali 

For  an  account  of  thefe  unities  fee  the  Parmenides,  and  the  Introduction  to  it. 

f  Swrtjpia.  The  term  falvation  is  not  peculiar  to  the  Chrhlian  religion,  lince  long  before  its  eflabli fo¬ 
ment  the  Heathens  had  their  faviour gods. 

f  Generation  fignifies,  according  to  Plato  and  bis  bell  difciples,  the  whoie  of  a  fenhble  nature. 
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never  fee  the  one  form  of  them,  in  confequence  of  its  being  fhadowed  over  by  the 
multitude,  divifion,  difcord,  and  all-various  mutation  of  its  participants;  but  if  we 
convert  ourfelves  to  our  own  eflence,  we  (hall  there  furvey  without  molcftation  the 
one  reafon  and  nature  of  men.  Very  properly,  therefore,  does  Socrates  feparate  far 
from  a  furvey  of  the  multitude  the  foul  that  is  about  to  know  whatman  truly  is, 
and  previous  to  a  fpeculation  of  this  kind  purities  from  impeding  opinions.  For 
multitude  is  an  impediment  to  a  convertion  of  the  foul  into  herfelf,  and  to  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  one  form  of  things.  For,  in  material  concerns,  variety  obfcures  unity, 
difference  famenefs,  and  diffimilitude  fimilitude;  fince  forms  here  do  not  fubfift 
without  confution,  nor  are  the  more  excellent  unmingled  with  the  bafer  natures. 

P.  38.  To  no  good  teachers  have  you  recourfe  for  the  origin  of  your  knowledge ,  idc. 

Proclus  in  commenting  on  this  part  obferves  :  “No  one  ought  to  wonder,  if,  when 
we  fay  that  what  is  natural  is  more  abundant  than  what  is  contrary  to  nature,  and 
that  the  latter  is  contracted  into  a  narrow  fpace,  but  the  former  has  dominion  in  the 
univerfc,  yet  at  the  fame  time  we  afiert  that  the  greater  part  of  mankind  is  deftitute 
of  fcience,  and  vicious,  and  that  but  a  few  are  fcientific.  For  a  life  in  conjunction 
with  body  and  generation  is  not  natural  to  fouls;  but  on  the  contrary  a  feparate, 
immaterial,  and  incorporeal  life  is  properly  adapted  to  them.  When  therefore  they 
are  converfant  with  generation,  they  refemble  thofe  that  inhabit  a  peftilent  region; 
but  when  they  live  beyond  generation,  they  refemble,  as  Plato  fays,  thofe  that  dwell 
in  meadows.  Hence,  as  it  is  not  wonderful  that  in  peftilential  places  the  dileafed 
fhould  be  more  numerous  than  the  healthy  ;  in  like  manner  we  ought  not  to  wonder 
that  in  generation  fouls  obnoxious  to  paffions  and  full  of  depravity  abound  more  than 
thofe  of  a  contrary  defcription.  But,  it  will  be  wonderful  if  fome  fouls  inveftcd  with 
thefe  bodies,  confined  in  thefe  bonds,  and  furrounded  with  fuch  mutation,  fhould  be 
found  fober,  pure,  and  free  from  perturbation.  For,  is  it  not  aftonifhing  that  the 
foul  fhould  live  immaterially  in  things  material,  and  preferve  itfclf  undefiled  amidft 
mortal  natures?  and  that,  having  drunk  from  the  envenomed  cup,  it  fhould  not  be 
laid  afleep  by  the  oblivious  draught  ?  For  oblivion,  error,  and  ignorance  refemble 
an  envenomed  potion,  which  draws  down  fouls  into  the  region  of  diffimilitude. 
Why  therefore  fhould  you  wonder  that  many  according  to  life  arc  wolves,  many  are 
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Twine,  and  many  are  inverted  with  Tome  other  form  of  irrational  animals  ?  For  the 
region  about  the  earth  is  in  reality  the  abode  of  Circe ;  and  many  fouls  through 
immoderate  defire  are  enfnared  by  her  enchanted  bowl.” 

P.  39.  And  mujl  not  all  thofe  who  have  the  knowledge  of  any  thing  agree  together  on 

that fuljecl,  & c. 

Proclus  on  this  part  having  obferved  that  it  is  requifite  to  confider  difienfion  as  an 
argument  of  ignorance,  and  concord  as  an  argument  of  knowledge,  for  all  thofe 
that  know  the  truth  do  not  difagree  with  each  other,  after  this  adds  as  follows: 
“  But  this  to  fome  may  appear  to  be  falfe ;  fince  thofe  that  accord  with  each  other 
do  not  all  of  them  poffefs  a  fcientific  knowledge  of  that  refpecfing  which  they  agree. 
For,  in  the  prefent  time,  the  multitude*  through  the  zvant  of  fcience  accord  with 
each  other  in  denying  the  exifience  of  the  Gods.  In  an  fiver  to  this  doubt, -we  reply 
in  the  firft  place,  that  the  depraved  man  cannot  accord  with  himfelf ;  for  it  is 
necefiary,  being  vicious,  that  he  fhould  be  in  fedition  with  his  own  life;  perceiving 
indeed  the  truth  through  his  rational  nature,  but  through  paffionsand  material  phan- 
tafies  being  led  to  ignorance  and  contention  with  himfelf.  The  atheift  therefore  and 
intemperate  man,  according  to  their  dianoetic  part,  which  is  adapted  to  a  divine  nature, 
and  which  is  of  a  beneficent  defiiny,  afiert  things  temperate  and  divine;  but,  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  defires  and  phantafies,  they  are  atheiftically  and  intemperately  affeefied  f. 
And,  in  fhort,  according  to  the  irrational  foul,  they  introduce  war  in  themfelves,  and 
all-various  perturbation.  Every  vicious  man  therefore  is  difeordant  with  himfelf ;  and 
this  being  the  cafe,  he  is  much  more  fo  with  others.  For,  how  can  he  confent  with 
thofe  external  to  himfelf,  who  is  feditioufly  affected  towards  himfelf  ?  All  atheifiical, 
intemperate,  and  unjuft  men,  therefore,  diffent  with  each  other,  and  we  can  never 
be  harmonioufly  difpofed  while  we  are  unfcientific. 

“  This  however  is  attended  with  much  doubt :  for,  if  difienfion  is  an  argument  of  the 
want  of  fcience,  we  muft  fay  that  philofophers  are  unfcientific,  fince  they  alfo  difagree 
with  each  other, fubvert  the  hypothefes  of  each  other,  and  patronize  different  fyfiems. 

*  Viz.  the  Chriftians. 

•f  Hence  the  unfcientific  do  not  truly  accord  with  each  other:  for  the  rational  part  in  them  fecretly 
diffents  to  what  the  irrational  part  admits. 
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This  doubt  may  be  difiblved  by  faying  that  difienfion  is  two-fold  ,  one  kind  being  the 
difionance  of  the  ignorant,  both  with  thcmfelves  and  with  each  other,  and  the  other 
of  the  ignorant  with  the  fcientific  ;  for  both  thcfe  belong  to  the  ignorant,  but  by  no 
means  to  the  fcientific,  fince  they  accord  with  themfelves*.  Nor  do  the  fcientific 
difagree  with  the  unfcientific;  for,  on  the  contrary,  they  perfedt  and  adorn  them,  and 
call  them  upwards  to  their  own  order;  but  it  is  the  unfcientific  who  feparate  them¬ 
felves  from  the  fcientific.  For  through  the  difionance  in  themfelves  they  difient 
from  thofe  that  are  better  than  themfelves.  Thofe  that  are  endued  with  knowledge, 
therefore,  and  thofe  that  are  deprived  of  it,  do  not  difagree  with  each  other  ;  nor,  in 
Ihort,  mufl  it  be  faid  that  the  fcientific  differ.  Hence  the  doubt  is  very  far  from  affect¬ 
ing  true  philofophers  :  for  thefe  through  fimilitude  and  famenefs  are  united  to  each 
other;  and  being  allotted  a  knowledge  entirely  exempt  from  the  unfcientific,  neither 
are  they  difeordant  with  them. 

“  But  the  caufe  of  the  concord  of  the  fcientific  is,  firfi,  the  definite  nature  of  things, 
and  the  criteria  of  knowledge,  being  the  fame  with  all  men;  and  fecondly,  becaufe, 
in  the  firfi  principles  of  things,  intellect  is  united  to  itfelf,  and  hence  every  thing 
which  participates  of  intellect  participates  of  unity.  Science  therefore  is  an  illumi¬ 
nation  of  intellect,  but  concord  of  the  one:  for  it  is  a  union  of  things  different.  And 
hence  it  is  necefiary  that  thofe  which  participate  of  the  fame  fcience  fhould  accord 
with  each  other ;  for  difienfion  and  difeord  fall  off  from  the  one .” 

P.  42.  Areyoufenfible  that  what  you  fald  lajl  was  not  fairly  faid,  Alcibiades  ?  id  c. 

If  the  principal  end  of  this  dialogue  is  to  lead  us  to  the  knowledge  of  ourfelves, 
and  to  fhow  that  our  efience  confifis  in  forms  and  rcafons,  that  it  produces  all 
fciences  from  itfelf,  and  knows  in  itfelf  every  thing  divine,  and  the  forms  of  nature  ; 
the  prefent  paffage,  which  evinces  that  the  caufe  of  all  the  preceding  anfwers  and 
conclufions  is  in  Alcibiades,  rnuft  greatly  contribute  to  this  end.  For  the  foul  does 
not  poffefs  an  adventitious  knowledge  of  things,  nor,  like  an  unwritten  tablet,  does 
it  externally  receive  the  images  of  divine  ideas.  Now,  therefore,  Alcibiades  begins 
to  know  himfelf,  and  alfo  to  know  that  he  is  converted  to  himfelf;  and  knowing  his 

*  Philofophers  accord  with  each  other  in  proportion  to  their  poflefiion  of  fcience,  and  diflent  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  .their  privation  of  it.  With  intelle&ual  philofophers,  therefore,  there  is  more  concord  than  with 
others,  becaufe  they  have  more  of  genuine  fcience. 
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own  energy  and  knowledge,  he  becomes  one  with  the  thing  known.  This  mode  of 
converfion,  therefore,  leads  the  foul  to  the  contemplation  of  its  etTence.  Hence  it 
is  necefiary,  that  the  foul  thould  firtt  receive  a  knowledge  of  herfelf;  in  the  fecond 
place,  that  the  thould  con  fid  er  the  powers  which  the  is  allotted  ;  and,  in  the  third 
place,  how  the  is  impelled  to  afcend  from  things  more  imperfeCt  as  far  as  to  firfi 
caufes.  Alcibiades,  therefore,  is  now  converted  through  energy  to  energy,  and, 
through  this,  to  that  which  energizes.  For,  at  the  fame  time,  the  fubjeCt  becomes 
apparent,  which  is  generative  of  its  proper  energies.  But,  again,  through  energy 
he  is  converted  to  power,  and  through  this  again  to  etTence  :  for  powers  are  nearer 
to  etTence,  and  finally  conned:  energy  with  efience.  Hence,  all  thefe  become  one 
and  concur  with  each  other,  etTence  being  in  energy,  and  energy  becoming  efien- 
tial ;  for  etTence  becomes  intellectual  in  energy,  and  energy  becomes  connate  to 
efience  according  to  its  perfection. 

Again  :  fince  ignorance  is  involuntary  to  all  men,  and  efpecially  an  ignorance  of 
themfelves  and  of  things  the  moft  honourable  ;  hence,  to  antient  and  wife  men,  the 
method  through  arguments,  which  places  falfe  opinions  parallel  to  fuch  as  are  true  *, 
appeared  to  be  moft  ufeful  for  the  purpofe  of  liberating  the  foul  from  this  ignorance  ; 
fince  it  unfolds  the  difeord  of  falfe,  and  the  concord  of  true  opinions  with  each  other. 
For,  when  the  paftions  are  fhown  to  be  in  oppofition  with  opinions,  and,  again,  the 
pafllons  with  each  other,  and  after  the  fame  manner  opinions,  then  the  depravity  of 
ignorance  becomes  moft  confpicuous  ;  and  he  who  is  ignorant  perceives  his  own 
calamity,  and  rejoices  to  be  liberated  from  fo  great  an  evil.  When  therefore  any 
one  is  not  only  convinced  by  arguments  that  he  is  ignorant  in  things  of  the  greateft 
confequence,  but  is  alfo  confuted  by  himfelf,  then  he  in  a  ftill  greater  degree  rejoices 
in  and  embraces  the  confutation,  and  multiplies  the  remedy  produced  by  it.  If, 
therefore,  Socrates  in  his  dialectic  conventions  evinces  that  it  is  the  fame  perfon 
who  anfwers  and  is  interrogated,  and  that  the  anfwers  do  not  proceed  from  the  inter¬ 
rogator  who  appears  to  confute  ;  it  is  perfectly  evident  that  he  who  is  thus  confuted 
is  confuted  by  himfelf,  and  does  not  fuffer  this  externally;  fo  that  this  mode  of 
cure  is  moft  appropriate.  For  by  how  much  the  more  familiar  it  appears,  by  fo 

*  This  method  forms  an  important  part  of  the  diale&ic  of  Plato  j  for  a  full  account  of  which,  fee  the 
Introduction  to  the  Parmenides. 
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much  the  more  is  the  weight  and  pain  of  it  diminifhed,  and  its  gcntlenefs  and  bene¬ 
fit  extended  ;  fince  every  thing  familiar  or  domcftic  is  more  efficacious  as  a  remedy. 

In  the  third  place,  we  again  fay  that  irrational  animals  arc  governed  by  external 
impulfe,  being  deprived  of  the  power  of  governing  and  preferving  thcmfclves  ;  but 
the  human  foul  through  its  felf-motive  and  fclf-encrgetic  peculiarity  is  naturally 
adapted  to  energize  about  itfelf,  to  move  itfelf,  and  to  impart  to  itfelf  good.  The 
confutation  therefore  which  originates  from  ourfelves  is  adapted  to  the  offence  of  the 
foul;  and  the  reafoning  which  evinces  that  he  who  anfwers  is  the  fame  with  the 
fpeaker,  evidently  accords  with  our  etfence  and  energies.  For  our  purification  is 
not  effected  externally,  but  originates  inwardly  from  the  foul  herfeif.  For  all  evil 
is  external  and  adventitious  to  the  foul ;  but  good  is  internal,  as  the  foul  is  naturally 
boniform;  and  by  how  much  the  more  perfedt  (lie  becomes,  by  fo  much  the  more 
does  fhe  receive  a  felf- moved  life,  fince  fhe  becomes  externally  moved  through  body 
being  fufpended  from  her  nature,  and  through  a  corporeal  fympathy.  Hence, 
whatever  fhe  receives  externally  remains  fituated  out  of  her,  as  a  phantafm,  and  an 
objedt  of  fenfe  ;  but  thofe  things  alone  refide  in  her  which  operate  from  herfeif  in 
herfeif,  and  which  are  produced  by  her.  She  is  therefore  purified  by  herfeif;  fince 
reafon  alfo  beginning  from  itfelf  ends  in  itfelf.  But,  if  he  who  anfwers  is  confuted, 
he  who  is  confuted  is  purified;  and  he  who  is  purified  purifies  himfelf  according  to 
the  idiom  of  the  offence  of  the  foul ;  he  who  anfwers,  certainly  purifies  himfelf,  and 
is  liberated  from  ignorance,  applying  confutation  to  himfelf,  which  accords  with  the 
felf-motive  nature  of  the  foul. 

Further  ftill  :  this  reafoning  fufficiently  confirms  the  dodtrine,  that  difeiplines  are 
reminifcencesi  for  this  is  a  great  argument  in  favour  of  fuch  a  dogma,  that  thofe 
who  anfwer,  affert  all  things  from  themfelves;  and  fufficiently  proves  that  fouls 
draw  forth  reafons  from  themfelves,  only  require  an  exciting  caufe,  and  are  not 
unwritten  tablets  receiving  figures  externally,  but  are  ever  written,  the  writer  fub- 
fifling  in  the  recedes  of  the  foul.  All  men,  however,  cannot  read  what  is  written, 
their  inward  eye  being  buried  in  the  oblivion  ofgeneration,  through  which  alfo  they 
become  defiled  with  the  paffions.  An  ablation  therefore  of  that  which  darkens  is 
alone  requifite;  but  there  is  no  occafion  for  external  and  adventitious  knowledge. 
For,  the  foul  contains  in  herfeif  the  gates  of  truth,  but  they  are  barred  by  terrene 
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and  material  forms.  If  therefore  any  one  fhall  accurately  demonfirate  that  fouls  are 
indeed  moved  by  other  things,  but  that  they  draw  forth  from  thcmfelves  fcientific 
anfwers,  he  will  from  this  evince  the  truth  of  the  Platonic  aflertion,  that  the  foul 
knows  all  things,  and  only  requires  to  be  externally  excited  in  order  to  anfwer 
fcientifically. 

After  another  manner,  likewife,  the  propofed  theorem  is  adapted  to  Socrates.  For, 

to  purify  one  who  requires  fuch  affiftance,  himfelf  through  himfelf,  is  the  work  of 

a  dasmoniaca!  power;  fince  daemons  do  not  aft  upon  us  externally,  but  govern  us 

inwardly,  as  from  the  ftern  of  a  fhip.  Nor  do  they  purify  us  as  bodies,  which  are 

allotted  an  alter-motive  nature,  but  they  take  care  of  us  as  felf-motive  beings.  For 

thus  they  extend  to  us  communications  of  good,  and  purifications  from  the  paffions. 

Socrates  therefore,  who  with  refpeft  to  Alcibiades  ranks  in  the  order  of  a  good 

daemon,  fhows  him  that  he  is  confuted  bv  no  other,  than  himfelf. 

✓ 

P.  43.  In  thofe  ajfertions ,  was  it  not  /aid  that  Alcibiades ,  £sV. 

It  is  rightly  faid  by  the  Stoics,  that  the  man  who  is  void  of  erudition  accufes 
others,  and  not  himfelf,  as  the  caufes  of  his  infelicity;  but  that  he  who  has  made 
fome  advances  in  knowledge  refers  to  himfelf  the  caufe  of  all  that  he  does  or  fays 
badly  ;  and  that  he  who  is  properly  difeiplined,  neither  accufes  himfelf  nor  others  ; 
fince  he  does  not  negleCt  any  thing  that  is  requifite,  but  is  himfelf  the  .leader  of 
appropriate  invention.  For  thefe  things  are  now  clearly  indicated  to  us  in  Alci¬ 
biades;  fince,  labouring  under  two-fold  ignorance,  he  docs  not  accufe  himfelf,  but 
Socrates:  but  afterwards,  when  he  is  transferred  to  fimple  ignorance,  he  accufes  him¬ 
felf  of  difienfion,  and  not  his  leader;  and  if  he  ever  became  fcientific,  he  would 
neither  accufe  himfelf  nor  another;  for  then  nothing  in  him  would  be  difionant 
and  unharmonized,  but  all  the  motions  of  his  foul  would  be  clear,  all  would  be 
effable,  all  intellectual.  For  difeord  in  the  multitude  with  themfelves  very  properly 
happens,  becaufe  they  receive  fome  things  from  fenfe,  others  from  the  phantafy, 
and  others  from  opinion  ;  fome  things  from  anger,  and  others  from  defire.  For 
fuch  like  paffions  in  men  are  not  only  excited  from  dogmas,  as  the  Stoics  fay  ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  on  account  of  fuch  paffions  and  appetites,  they  change  their  opi¬ 
nions,  and  receive  fuch  as  are  depraved  in  the  place  of  fuch  as  are  worthy.  Thefe 

therefore,. 
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therefore,  from  many  principles  and  powers  of  a  w’orfe  condition,  receiving  in  them- 
felves  multiform  motions,  poflefs  a  foul  diflentient  and  unharmonized.  But  the 
fcientific  from  one  principle  prior  to  themfelves  receive  the  whole  of  knowledge  : 
for  intelledt  imparts  to  them  principles;  and  true  dogmas  are  the  progeny  of  intel¬ 
lect,  fubfifting  in,  conjunction  with  fimplicity.  From  fuch  a  uniform  principle, 
therefore,  all  things  accord  with  each  other. 

Indeed,  what  is  now  faid  by  Socrates  very  feafonably  follows  what  has  been 
dcmonftrated,  and  is  referred  to  Alcibiades  himfelf,  reprefenting  him  as  accufing 
himfelf.  For,  in  order  to  produce  the  mod  ftriking  confutations,  the  antients 
afcribed  to  other  perfons  the  mod  fevere  adertions;  and  this  method  they  adopted  in 
common.  Thus  Homer  refers  the  reproving  of  Achilles  to.  Peleus  *,  and  Demo- 
dhenes  the  reprehending  of  the  Athenians  to  the  Greeks  in  common  :  and  in  like 
manner  Plato  refers  to  laws  and  philofophy  the  reproving  of  his  hearers.  For  con¬ 
futations  are  diminifhed  when  they  are  transferred  to  others  who  are  abfent  from  us. 
But  when  he  who  confutes  is  not  another,  but  a  man  confutes  himfelf,  then  the 
confutation  appears,  to  the  confuted,  to  be  much  lefs  painful.  This  therefore 
Socrates  effects.  For  he  reprefents  Alcibiades  confuted  by  Alcibiades  ;  mitigating 
by  this  method  the  vehemence  of  the  reproof,  and  unfolding  the  alliance  of  the  re¬ 
prover  to  the  reproved. 

P  rod  us  concludes  his  comment  on  this  padage,  as  follows:  “  That  ignorance  is 
a  mania  of  an  extended  duration,  and  efpecially  two-fold  ignorance,  is  a  paradox, 
but  is  at  the  fame  time  mod:  true.  For,  as  he  who  is  infane  is  ignorant  both  of 


*  Proclus  here  alludes  to  the  following  lines  in 
rErfov,  ju,gy  trot  ys  Tfatrjp  etteteWeto  UeXeu; 

.  lip.  art  ?m,  ore  o’  ey.  <t>8njj  Ayap.sp.yovt  tfgprs* 
Texvov  S[jlw,  xapro;  p.sv  ASyjvatyj  rs  xat  H frj 
Auioou;’,  at  vl  e^eKwoi'  trv  Ss  p-syaXyropa  Svp.ov 
layztv  ev  orr/isoor  <pt\o<ppo<ruvrj  yap  ap.stvuiv‘ 
Ar/yepEvat  $’  eptooz  xano^^avou,  o<ppa  <re  p.aXXov 
Ttocuo  Apystuiv  rtp,Ev  vsot  y$v)  yspovrs $. 

Which  are  thus  elegantly  paraphrafed  by  Pope  : 

3 


the  fpeech  ofUlyfles  to  Achilles,  Iliad,  lib.  ix.  1.  253. 

When  Peleus  in  his  aged  arms  embrac’d 
His  parting  fon,  thefe  accents  were  his  laft  : 

“  My  child  !  with  ftrength,  with  glory  and  fuccefs. 
Thy  arms  may  Juno  and  Minerva  blefs  ! 

Trull  that  to  heaven  :  but  thou  thy  cares  engage 
To  calm  thy  pafiions,  and  fubdue  thy  rage  : 

From  gentler  manners  let  thy  glory  grow. 

And  lhun  contention,  the  fure  fource  of  woe: 

That  young  and  old  may  in  thy  praife  combine. 
The  virtues  of  humanity  be  thine. 

t  a  himfelf 
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himfelf  and  others,  this  alfo  is  the  cafe  with  him  who  labours  under  two-fold  igno¬ 
rance.  And,  as  to  the  infane  a  phyfician  is  of  no  ufe  though  prefent,  fo  neither  is 
the  man  of  fcience,  when  prefent,  beneficial  to  the  doubly  ignorant.  For  thefe 
think  that  they  are  no  lefs  knowing  than  the  truly  fcientific  ;  and  as  the  Athenian 
gueft  fays,  they  inflame  their  foul  with  infolence,  in  confequence  of  thinking  that 
they  do  not  want  the  afiifiance  of  any  one,  and  that  they  may  a6t  in  every  refpedt  in 
the  fame  manner  as  the  fcientific.” 

P.  44.  For  I  fuggofe  that  juftice  and  interejl  are  not  the  fame  thing ,  &c. 

The  dogma,  that  the  juft  is  the  fame  with  the  profitable,  contains  the  whole  of 
moral  philofophy.  For  thofe  who  fuppofe  thefe  to  be  different,  muff;  neceffarily 
admit,  that  felicity  receives  its  completion  from  externals  ;  fince,  in  thefe,  the  pro¬ 
fitable  appears  very  often  to  be  feparated  from  the  juft.  But  thofe  who  confider  both 
to  be  the  fame,  and  acknowledge  that  the  true  good  of  man  is  in  the  foul,  muft 
neceffarily  refer  each  of  us  to  foul.  Hence  Socrates  thinks,  that  this  is  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  whole  of  the  philofophy  concerning  the  end  of  man,  and  of  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  ourfelves.  But  the  Epicureans  and  Stoics,  who  place  the  end  of  man  in  a 
life  according  to  nature,  and  thofe  who  give  completion  to  our  good  from  things 
neceffary,  as  the  Peripatetics,  cannot  genuinely  preferve  the  famenefs  of  the  juft 
and  the  profitable.  And,  in  like  manner,  this  cannot  be  effected  by  thofe  who 
make  man  to  be  an  animated  body,  or  a  compofite  from  body  and  foul.  For  fome 
fly  from  wounds  and  death  unjuftly,  that  the  animal  may  be  faved;  fince  the  good 
of  every  animal  confifts  in  a  fubfiffence  according  to  natures  fo  that,  in  this  cafe, 
the  profitable  differs  from  the  juft.  But  thofe  who  place  the  end  of  man  in  foul 
unindigent  of  corporeal  poffeffions,  and  who  afiert  that  man  is  a  foul  ufing  the  body 
as  an  inffrument,  thefe  admit  that  the  juft  is  the  fame  with  the  profitable  :  for  they 
place  both  in  the  foul,  and  feparate  the  paffions  of  the  inftruments  from  thofe  by 
whom  they  are  employed. 

P.  44.  Sugg  of e  interejl  to  he  a  thing  ever  fo  different  from  jufice,  &c. 

Proclus  in  commenting  on  this  part  obferves,  that  fouls  exprefs  the  forms  of 
thofe  things  to  which  they  conjoin  themfelves..  “  Hence  (fays  he),  when  they  are 
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affimilatcd  to  intellect,  they  vindicate  to  themfeives  famenefs  and  immutability,  both 
in  their  dogmas  and  in  their  life;  but  when  they  become  agglutinated  to  genera¬ 
tion,  they  always  purfue  what  is  novel  and  puerile,  at  different  times  are  led  to 
different  opinions,  and  have  no  perception  of  the  liable  reafons  of  the  foul.  But 
when  Socrates  fays,  ‘  One  mutt  bring  you  a  pure  and  immaculate  proof  *  ;  ’  this, 
which  is  a  metaphor  taken  from  garments,  indicates,  that  fouls  of  a  naturally  more 
excellent  difpofition  pofleffing  a  conception  of  the  immaculate  purity  of  the  gods, 
and  carrying  this  about  them  in  images,  are  ttudious  of  apparent  purity;  fince  the 
eflence  of  divine  veftments  is  undefiled,  and  an  immaterial  purity,  in  which  it  is 
requifite  fouls  fhould  be  inftrutfled,  purifying  their  connate  vehicles,  and  preferving 
their  garments  uncontaminated  by  generation,  and  not  being  wholly  attentive  to 
the  purity  of  their  external  vettments. 

P.  45.  Why,  my  good  friend,  fuppofe  me  to  be  the  affembly  and  the  people ,  &c. 

Proclus  here  obferves,  that  it  is  the  province  of  the  fame  fcience  to  perfuade  one 
perfon  and  many;  which  affertion  is,  as  it  were,  a  certain  hymn  and  encomium  of 
fcience.  For  the  great  excellence  of  fcience  is  evident  in  this,  that  according  to  an 
imitation  of  intellect  the  fame  fcience  fills  an  individual,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  all 
that  receive  it;  that  it  is  indivifible,  and,  being  eftablifhed  in  itfelf,  perfects  all  its  par¬ 
ticipants;  and  that,  like  intellect,  it  communicates  itfelf  to  all,  and  is  feparate  from 
each.  Thefe  things  evince  that  our  eflence  is  feparate  from  body,  and  abides  in 
itfelf,  fince  fcience,  which  is  our  perfection,  is  allotted  fuch  a  power.  For  corporeal 
powers  diminifh  themfeives  in  their  communications  ;  but  fcience,  remaining  one 
and  the  fame,  fufficient  to 'itfelf  and  undiminiflied,  imparts  itfelf,  in  a  fimilar  manner, 
to  one  and  to  many.  Thus,  too,  the  foul  is  pre£mt  to  the  whole  body  and  all  its 
parts,  though  one  part  participates  it  in  a  different  manner  from  another. 

This  is  faid,  becaufe  Alcibiades  jufl  before  had  faid,  “  No  harm,  I  think,  will 
come  to  me  that  way,”  according  to  opinion,  and  not  according  to  fcience.  For  the 
01  pavTiKoi,  or  the  prophetic,  are  doxaftic  f,  and  not  fcientific  ;  but  thofe  that  are  not 

*  In  the  original  -Tgxp; piov  xa^oipov  ksu  a^sayrov.  The  reader  is  requefted  to  adopt  the  tranflation  of 
thefe  words  given  above,  inftead  of  the  tranflation  of  Sydenham,  “  a  frefli  proof  never  ufed  before,”  as 
being  more  accurate. 

f  Viz,  they  are  influenced  by  opinion,  00,!y 
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only  (. jLumxot  but  pavr tig,  prophets,  are  fcientific,  and  pofiefs  fomething  better  than 
human  fcience.  It  alfo  indicates,  that  the  impulfes  of  more  naturally  excellent  fouls 
are  excited  in  a  certain  refpedt  by  more  excellent  natures.  Hence  they  accomplifh 
much  good  contrary  to  expectation,  though  energizing  without  fcience. 

P»  47.  Tell  me  then,  do  you  fay,  that  fome  juft  adions  are  advantageous,  &c. 

The  propofed  inquiry  concerning  things  juft  and  profitable,  whether  they  are  the 
fame,  or  are  divided  from  each  other  according  to  the  diverfity  of  fubjefis,  contri¬ 
butes  to  the  whole  of  philofophy,  and  adheres  to  the  whole  truth  of  things.  For  all 
ethical  difcuflion  and  the  invention  of  the  end  of  man  depend  on  this  dogma,  and 
the  fpeculation  of  our  eftence  becomes  through  this  efpecially  apparent.  For,  if  the 
juft  is,  in  reality,  the  fame  with  the  profitable,  and  thefe  are  not  feparated  from  each 
other,  our  good  will  confift  in  virtue  alone;  and  neither  will  the  particulars  which 
are  beheld  about  the  body  contribute  any  thing  as  goods  to  the  felicity  of  human 
life;  nor,  by  a  much  greater  reafon,  will  things  external  to  the  body  procure  the 
full  perfection  of  good  ;  but  one  only  good  is  eftablithed  in  fouls  themfelves,  unmin¬ 
gled,  pure,  immaterial,  and  is  neither  filled  with  corporeal  nor  with  external  goods 
or  evils.  But  if  there  is  fomething  juft,  as  according  to  Alcibiades  there  is,  but 
unprofitable,  and  again  fomething  profitable  but  unjuft,  then  apparent  goods,  fuch 
as  health  and  riches,  muft  neceflarily  give  completion  to  a  happy  life.  For  mankind 
perform  many  things  for  the  fake  of  thefe,  and,  furveying  the  good  which  they 
contain,  abandon  the  love  of  juftice.  And  to  thefe,  indeed,  thofe  who  for  the 
fake  of  what  is  juft  defpife  the  flouriftiing  condition  of  the  body,  and  the  acquifition 
of  wealth,  appear  to  aft  juftly,  and  in  a  manner  laudable,  to  the  multitude,  but  by 
no  means  profitably,  becaufe  thsy  do  not  perceive  that  the  profitable  is  ftably  feated 
in  the  foul  herfelf,  but  confider  it  as  fituated  in  things  fcattered,  and  which  have 
an  external  fubfiftence,  and  are  neceftary  rather  than  good.  But  thefe  men  give 
phantafy  and  fenfe  the  precedency  to  intelleft  and  fcience. 

Again:  if  the  juft  is  the  fame  with  the  profitable,  according  to  the  aftertion  of 
Socrates,  then  the  eftence  of  man  will  be  defined  according  to  the  foul  herfelf;  but 
the  body  will  neither  be  a  part  ofius,  nor  will  give  completion  to  our  nature.  For, 
if  the  body  gives  completion  to  the  man,  the  good  of  the  body  will  be  human  good, 

and 
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and  the  beautiful  will  be  ufelefs  not  only  to  the  body,  but  to  the  man ;  belt  the 
prerogatives  of  the  parts,  and  fuch  things  as  are  contrary,  will  pervade  to  the  nature 
of  the  whole,  fince  the  whole  will  be  allotted  its  being  in  the  parts.  The  paflions 
of  the  inftruments,  however,  do  not  change  the  habits  of  thofe  that  ufethem,  though 
they  are  often  impediments  to  their  energies.  So  that,  if  the  juft  is  the  fame  with 
the  profitable,  where  the  juft  is,  there  alfo  will  the  profitable  be.  But  the  juft  fub- 
fifts  in  the  foul,  fo  that  the  profitable  alfo  will  be  in  the  foul.  But  where  our  good 
particularly  refides,  there  alfo  we  poffefs  our  being.  For  our  effence  is  not  in  one 
thing,  and  our  perfection  according  to  another,  but  where  the  form  of  man  is,  there 
alfo  is  the  perfection  of  man.  In  foul  therefore  is  the  man.  For  every  being 
poftefles  the  good  conjoined  with  its  eflence  ;  fince  the  firft  being*  is  for  the  fake 
of  the  good,  and  fubfifts  about  the  good.  Where  being  therefore  is  to  all  things, 
there  alfo  well-being  refides.  But  it  is  impoffible  for  man  to  be  body,  and  to 
poffefs  his  perfection  in  fomething  elfe  external  to  body.  It  is  likewife  impof¬ 
fible  that  man  fhould  be  both  body  and  foul,  and  that  human  good  fliould  at  the  fame 
time  be  defined  according  to  foul  alone. 

Further  fiill  :  the  defirc  of  good  preferves  thofe  by  whom  it  is  defired  :  for,  as 
Socrates  fays  in  the  Republic,  good  preferves,  and  evil  corrupts  every  thing.  If 
therefore,  poffieffing  good  in  the  foul,  we  alfo  in  foul  poffefs  our  being,  the  defire 
of  good  will  be  natural  to  us  ;  but  if  our  good  is  in  foul,  but  our  being  confifts 
from  body  and  foul  conjoined,  it  muft  neceffarily  happen  that  we  fhall  defire  the 
corruption  of  ourfelves,  if  good  is  immaterial  and  external  to  the  body.  However, 
as  nothing,  fo  neither  does  he  who  doubts  the  truth  of  this  pofition  defire  his  own 
deftruCtion.  That  the  propofed  inquiry  therefore  contributes  to  moral  philofophy, 
and  to  the  invention  of  the  nature  of  man,  is,  I  think,  perfectly  apparent. 

That  it  alfo  affords  wonderful  auxiliaries  to  theology  we  fhall  learn,  if  we  call  to 
mind  that  the  jujl  contains  the  whole  eflence  of  fouls  ;  for,  thefe  having  their  lub- 
fiftence  according  to  all  analogiesf  conformably  to  juftice,  it  is  evident  that  thele 
diftinguifh  its  effence  and  powers.  But,  again,  the  beautiful  characterizes  an  in- 

*  Being,  confidered  according  to  its  higheft  fubfiftence,  is  the  immediate  progeny  of  the  good,  or  the 
ineffable  principle  of  things.  This  is  evident  from  the  fecond  hypothecs  in  the  Parmenides. 

f  This  will  be  evident  from  the  Timaeus. 
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telledlual  efience.  Hence,  as  Ariftotle*  lays,  inlelleft  is  lovely  and  defirable  ;  for  all 
things  that  participate  of  intellect  are  beautiful  ;  and  matter,  which  of  itfelf  is  void  of 
beauty,  becaufe  it  is  formlefs,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  is  in  vetted  with  figures  and 
forms,  receives  alfo  the  reprefentations  of  the  power  of  beauty.  Laftly,  the  good 
characterizes  the  whole  of  a  divine  efience.  For  every  thing  divine  according  to  a 
divine  hyparxis  is  good  ;  fince  the  Gods  are  the  C3ufes  of  being  ;  and  if  they  caufe 
all  things  to  fubfitt  about  themfelves,  they  are  efientially  good,  and  illuminate  all 
things  with  good.  The  good  therefore  is  bound  in  fouls  according  to  the  juft,  through 
the  beautiful;  and  every  order  of  fouls  is  united  to  the  Gods  through  intellectual 
efiences  as  media  ;  fo  that  an  incorporeal  nature  is  one  and  uniform,  and  the  whole 
of  it  verges  to  the  good;  but  divifion  is  in  the  images  of  this  nature,  which  are  not 
able  to  exprefs  primary  caufes  according  to  their  indi vifible  efience.  From  thefe 
things  therefore  it  is  evident  that  the  prcfent  demonftration  contributes  in  no  final  1 
degree  to  theology,  and,  as  1  may  fay,  to  the  whole  of  philofophy. 

But  the  whole  lyllogifm  which  colleds  that  the  juft  is  profitable  is  as  follows  : 
Every  thing  juft  is  beautiful:  Every  thing  beautiful  is  good:  Every  thing  juft, 
therefore,  is  good.  But  the  good  is  the  fame  with  the  profitable  :  Every  thing  juft, 
therefore,  is  profitable.  This  lyllogifm  is  primarily  in  the  firft  figure,  comprehend¬ 
ing  the  minor  in  the  major  terms,  and  evincing  the  major  terms  reciprocating  with 
the  minor.  For,  again,  beginning  from  the  good,  we  lhall  be  able  to  form  the  fame 
conclufion.  Every  thing  good  is  beautiful:  Every  thing  beautiful  is  juft:  Every 
thing  good,  therefore,  is  juft.  But  the  profitable  is  the  fame  with  the  good :  The 
juft,  therefore,  is  the  famewith  the  profitable. 

In  the  firft  principles  of  things,  indeed,  the  good  is  exempt  from  the  beautiful,  and 
the  beautiful  is  placed  above  jujiice.  For  the  firft  of  thefe  is  prior  to  intclligibles, 
eftablifhed  in  inaceeffible  retreats:  the  fecond  fubfifts  occultly  in  the  firft  of  in- 
telligibles  j,  and  more  clearly  in  the  extremity  of  that  order^:  and  the  third  of  thefe 
fubfifts  uniformly  in  the  firft  order  of  intelleduals§,  and  fecondarily  at  the  extremity 
of  the  intellectual  progteffion  of  Gods.  And,  again,  the  good Tubfifts  in  the  Gods, 

*  In  the  twelfth  book  of  his  Metaphyfics,  to  my  tranflation  of  which  I  refer  the  Eriglifh  reader. 

+  i.  e.  In  being,  the  fumrnit  of  the  intelligible  order.  ^  i.  e.  In  intelligible  intelledt. 

§  viz.  In  the  fumrnit  of  the  intelligible  and  at  the  fame  time  intellectual  order.  See  the  Introduflioii  to 
the  Parmenides.  the 
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.  the  beautiful  in  intellc&s,  and  the  juft  in  fouls.  Whence  the  jujl  is  indeed  beautiful, 
but  not  every  thing  beautiful  is  jujl.  And  every  thing  beautiful  is  good,  but  the  foun¬ 
tain  of  all  good  is  expanded  above  all  beauty.  And  the  jujl  indeed  is  good,  being 
conjoined  with  the  good  through  beauty  as  the  medium  ;  but  the  good  is  beyond 
both.  Thus  alto  you  will  find,  by  looking  to  the  laft  of  things,  that  the  material 
caufe,  although  it  is  good,  is  bafe,  and  void  of  beauty  :  for  it  participates  indeed  of 
the  one ,  but  is  defiitute  of  form.  And  a  fenfible  nature  pofiefles  indeed  a  repre- 
fcntation  of  beauty,  but  not  of  jufiice.  For,  as  Socrates  fays  in  the  Phaedrus,  “  there 
is  no  fplendour  of  jufiice  and  temperance  in  thefe  fenfible  fimilitudes;  but  beauty 
has  alone  this  privilege,  that  it  is  the  mod  apparent,  and  the  moft  lovely  of  all 
things.”  Hence  where  the  jujl  is,  there  alfo  is  the  beautiful ;  and  where  the  beauti - 
fid,  there  alfo  is  the  good,  whether  you  are  willing  to  look  to  the  firft  principles,  or 
to  the  illuminations  of  them  as  far  as  to  the  laft  of  things.  For  all  things  partici¬ 
pate  of  the  good;  for  it  is  the  principle  of  all :  but  the  beautiful  is  alone  received  by 
the  participants  of  form  ;  and  the  jujl  by  thofe  natures  alone  that  participate  of  foul. 
But  in  the  middle  centre  of  all  things,  fuch  as  the  foul  is,  all  thefe  are  connected 
with  each  other,  the  good,  the  beautiful,  the  jujl.  And  the  good  of  it  is  beautiful,  and 
the  jujl  is  at  the  fame  time  beautiful  and  good. 

Nor  is  the  aflertion  true  in  this  triad  only,  but  alfo  in  many  other  particulars. 
Thus,  for  infiance,  in  the  principles  of  things  being  is  beyond  life,  and  life  is  beyond 
intelledl  *.  And  again, in  the  efteCts  of  thefe,  not  every  thing  which  participates  of  being 
participates  alfo  of  life,  nor  every  thing  which  participates  of  life  participates  alfo  of  in¬ 
tellect  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  all  intellectual  natures  live,  and  are,  and  vital  natures  par¬ 
take  of  being.  All  thefe  however  are  united  with  each  other  in  the  foul.  Hence,  being  in 
it  is  life  and  intellect ;  life  is  intellect  and  ejfence ;  and  intellect  is  ejfence  and  life.  For 

*  Being,  life,  and  intellect,  confidered  according  to  their  higheft  fubfiftence,  form  the  intelligible  triad,  o t 
the  firft  all-perfe6l  procefiion  from  the  ineffable  caufe  of  all,  as  is  beautifully  fhown  by  Proclus  in  his  thiid 
book  On  the  Theology  of  Plato.  But  that  being  is  beyond  life,  and  life  beyond  intellect,  is  evident  fioirt 
this  confederation,  that  the  progrefiions  of  fuperior  are  more  extended  than  thofe  of  inferior  caufes. 
Hence,  though  whatever  lives  has  a  being,  and  whatever  poffeffes  intellect  lives,  yet  fotne  tilings  have  being 
without  life  or  intellect ,  and  others  have  being  and  life  without  intellect.  And  hence,  as  the  progrefiions  of 
being  are  more  extended  than  thofe  of  life,  and  of  life  than  thofe  of  intellect,  we  conclude  that  being  i» 
fuperior  to  life,  and  life  to  intellect. 
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there  is  one  dmplicity  in  it,  and  one  fubfidence;  nor  are  life  and  intelligence  there 
adventitious  ;  but  its  intellect  is  vital  and  effential,  its  life  is  effentially  intellectual, 
and  its  ejfence  is  vital  and  intellectual.  All  things  therefore  are  every  where  in  it, 
and  it  is  one  from  all  things.  According  to  the  fame  reafoning,  therefore,  its 
good  is  replete  with  beauty  and  juftice ;  its  beauty  is  perfect  and  good ,  and  entirely 
juft ;  and  the  juft  in  it  is  mingled  with  beauty  and  good.  The  fubjedt  indeed  is 
one,  bmt  the  reafons  *  are  different.  And  again,  neither  mull  we  confider  the 
identity  of  thofe  three  according  to  reafons,  nor  their  difference  according  to  the 
fubje£l ;  but  we  mud  preferve  the  reafons  of  them  different  from  each  other,  and 
the  fubjedt  one,  becaufe  every  where  thefe  three  are  confubddent  with  each  other, 
according  to  the  energies  of  the  foul.  Fop,  as  the  reafons  of  the  virtues  are  different, 
but  it  is  one  thing  which  partakes  of  them  all,  and  it  is  not  pofdble  to  participate  of 
juftice  and  be  deditute  of  temperance,  or  to  participate  of  thefe  without  the  other 
virtues  ;  in  like  manner  this  triad  is  united  with  itfelf,  and  every  thing  good  is  at  the 
fame  time  full  of  the  beautiful,  and  the  juft,  and  each  of  the  latter  is  introduced  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  former.  Hence  Socrates  conjoins  the  juft  with  the  good,  through  the 
beautiful :  for  this  is  their  medium  and  bond.  But  the  mod  beautiful  bond,  fays  Ti- 
maeus,  is  that  which  makes  itfelf  and  the  things  bound  eminently  one.  The  beauti¬ 
ful,  therefore,  much  more  than  any  other  bond  collects  and  unites  thofe  two,  the 
juft  and  the  good.  And  thus  much  concerning  the  whole  demondration. 

If,  however,  other  demondrations  are  requidte  of  this  propodtion,  which  fays. 
Every  thing  jud  is  beautiful,  let  us  make  it  more  evident  through  many  argu^ 
ments.  Since  therefore  the  foul  is  a  multitude,  and  one  part  of  it  is  drd,  another 
middle,  and  another  lad,  when  do  we  fay  that  judice  is  produced  in  the  foul  ?  Is 
it  w'hen  the  middle,  or  the  lad  part,  endeavours  to  rule  over  the  better  part,  or 
when  the  drd  governs  the  middle,  and  the  middle  the  lad  ?  But,  if  when  the 
worfe  rule  over  the  more  excellent,  the  worfe  will  not  be  naturally  fuch  :  for  that 
to  which  dominion  belongs  is  naturally  more  excellent,  and  more  honourable.  If, 
therefore,  it  is  impofdble  that  the  fame  thing  can  be  naturally  better  and  worfe,  it. 
is  neccdary  that  the  jud  thould  then  be  beheld  in  fouls  themfelves,  when  that 
which  is  bed  in  them  governs  the  whole  life,  and  the  middle  being  in  fubje&ion  to 

*  By  reafons  here  productive  principles  are  fignified. 
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the  better  part,  has  dominion  over  the  laft  part.  For  then  each  of  the  parts  ranks 
according  to  its  defert,  the  one  governing  with  royal  authority,  another  aCting  as 
a  fatellite,  and  another  miniftering  to  the  powers  of  the  more  excellent.  The  juft 
therefore  is  naturally  diftributive  of  that  which  is  adapted  to  each  of  the  parts  of 
the  foul.  It  is  alfo  the  caufe  to  each  of  performing  its  proper  duty,  and  of  piof- 
fefftng  its  proper  rank,  and  thus  preferves  good  order  about  the  whole  foul.  But 

order  and  fymmetry  are  naturally  beautiful.  Juftice,  therefore,  is  the  fourcc  of 

* 

beauty  to  the  foul,  and  is  itfelf  beautiful. 

The  juft  however  is  two-fold  ;  one  conftfting  in  contracts,  and  which  regards 
arithmetical  equality,  and  the  other  in  diftributions,  and  which  entirely  requires 

geometric  equality.  In  contracts,  therefore,  it  obferves  arithmetical  equality,  that 

» 

we  may  not  aCt  unjuftly  by  our  aflociate,  receiving  from  him  more  than  is  proper; 
but  by  fitly  diftributing  unequal  things  to  fuch  as  are  unequal,  it  obferves  geome¬ 
tric  equality,  fo  that  fuch  as  is  the  difference  of  perfons  with  rcfpeCt  to  each  other, 
fuch  alfo  may  be  the  difference  as  to  worth  of  the  things  diftributed,  to  each 
other.  Every  thing  juft,  therefore,  is,  as  we  have  faid,  equal ;  but  every  thing 
equal  is  beautiful.  For  the  unequal  is  bafe,  and  void  of  fymmetry,  fince  it  is  alfo 
incongruous.  Every  thing  juft,  therefore,  is  beautiful. 

In  the  third  place,  beauty  no  otherwife  fubfifts  in  bodies,  than  when  form  rules 
over  matter ;  for  matter  is  void  of  beauty  and  bafe  ;  and  when  form  is  vanquifhed 
by  matter,  it  is  filled  with  bafenefs,  and  a  privation  of  form  in  confequence  of 
becoming  fimilar  to  the  fubjeCt  nature.  If,  therefore,  in  the  foul  our  intellectual 
part  ranks  in  the  order  of  form,  but  our  irrational  part,  of  matter  (for  intellect 
and  reafon  belong  to  the  coordination  of  bound  *,  but  the  irrational  nature  to  that 
of  infinity,  fince  it  is  naturally  without  meafure  and  indefinite) — this  being  the 
cafe,  it  nccefiarily  follows  that  beauty  muft  be  perceived  in  the  foul  when  reafon 
has  dominion,  and  the  irrational  forms  of  life  are  vanquifhed  by  reafon  and  pru¬ 
dence.  The  juft,  indeed,  gives  empire  to  reafon,  and  fervitude  to  the  irrational 
nature.  For  it  diftributes  to  each  what  is  fit;  dominion  to  the  ruling  power,  and 
fervile  obedience  to  the  miniftrant  part ;  fince  the  artificer  of  the  univerfe  fubje&ed 

*  Bound  and  infinite,  as  will  be  evident  from  the  Philebus,  are  the  two  higheft  principles,  after  the 
ineffable  principle  of  all. 
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to  as  the  irrational  nature,  and  prepared  it  as  a  vehicle  to  our  reafon.  The  juft 
therefore  is  naturally  beautiful,  and  is  the  caufe  of  beauty  to  the  foul. 

In  the  fourth  place,  the  juji  is  perfedt  and  definite ;  fince  the  unjuft  is  impertedl 
and  indefinite,  wanders  infinitely  and  never  Hops,  and  fecretly  withdraws  itfelf 
from  the  boundary  of  jufiice.  The  juft,  therefore,  introduces  meafure  and  bound  to 
whatever  it  is  prefent  to,  and  renders  all  things  perfeift.  Hence  it  is  the  fource  of 
beauty  to  the  foul ;  for  the  beautiful  is  connate  with  the  perfedl  and  the  meafured, 
becaule  deformity  fubfifts  with  the  unmeafured  and  the  indefinite.  The  juft,  there¬ 
fore,  is  at  one  and  the  fame  time  perfect,  moderate,  bounded,  and  beautiful ;  and 
thefe  are  not  naturally  feparated  from  each  other. 

In  the  fifth  place,  the  demiurgus  adorned  this  univerfe  by  jufiice;  for  he  bound 
it  with  the  moft  beautiful  of  bonds,  and  rendered  it  indifioluble  through  the  power 
of  this  analogy,  which  holds  all  its  parts  together,  and  makes  it  every  where 
friendly  to  itfelf.  But  that  which  is  fimilar  to  the  univerfe,  the  moft  beautiful  of 
things  vifible,  is  certainly  itfelf  beautiful.  The  juft,  therefore,  is  alfo  according  to 
this  reafoning  beautiful,  from  the  nature  of  which  it  is  by  no  means  disjoined.— 
That  every  thing  juft,  therefore,  is  beautiful,  is  from  hence  apparent. 

The  propofition  confequent  to  this,  that  every  thing  beautiful  is  good,  Socrates 
extends,  but  Alcibiades  does  not  admit.  This  was  owing  to  his  confidering  the 
beautiful  to  be  beautiful  by  pofition,  and  not  by  nature.  Hence  he  alfo  grants 
that  the  juft  is  beautiful ;  for  it  is  thus  confidered  by  the  multitude,  and  feparates 
the  beautiful  from  the  good.  For  to  the  former  of  thefe  he  gives  a  fubfiftence 
merely  from  opinion,  aflerting  that  the  beautiful  is  the  becoming,  and  what  is  gene¬ 
rally  admitted  :  but  to  the  latter  he  gives  a  fubfiftence  according  to  truth  ;  for  he 
does  not  fay  that  the  good  is  from  pofition.  This  propofition,  therefore,  that  every 
thing  beautiful  is  good,  we  fhall  fhow  to  be  in  every  refpedt  true.  This  then  is 
apparent  to  every  one,  that  the  beautiful  is  naturally  lovely,  fince  laft  beauty  which 
is  borne  along  in  images  is  lovely,  and  agitates  fouls  at  the  firft  view  of  it,  in  confe- 
quence  of  retaining  a  veftige  of  divine  beauty.  For  this  privilege,  fays  Socrates  in 
the  Phaedrus,  beauty  alone  pofteftes,  to  be  the  moft  apparent  and  the  moft  lovely  of 
all  things.  Indeed,  the  beautiful  (to  koiXov)  is  naturally  lovely,  whether  it  is  fo  deno¬ 
minated  hoe  to  KaXuv,  becaufe  it  calls  others  to  itfelf,  or  to  y.qXuv,  becaufe  it 
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charms  thofe  that  are  able  to  behold  it.  Hence  alfo  love  is  faid  to  lead  the  lover  to 
beauty.  But  every  thing  lovely  is  deferable  ;  for  love  is  a  robuft  and  vehement  defire 
of  fomething.  And  whatever  loves  defires  forncthing  of  which  it  is  indigent.  But 
every  thing  defirable  is  good,  whether  it  is  truly  or  only  apparently  good.  For 
many  things  which  are  not  good  are  defirable,  becaufe  they  appear  as  good  to 
thofe  that  defire  them.  It  is  clearly  therefore  Ihown  by  Socrates,  in  the  Meno, 
that  he  who  knows  evil,  fuch  as  it  is  in  its  own  nature,  cannot  defire  it.  Every 
thing  defirable  therefore  is  good  ;  and  if  it  be  principally  defirable,  it  will  alfo  be 
principally  good.  But  if  it  be  only  apparently  defirable,  fuch  alfo  will  be  its  good. 
In  fhort,  in  each  of  the  terms  this  is  to  be  added,  viz.  the  apparent,  or  the  true. 
For,  if  a  thing  is  apparently  beautiful,  it  is  alfo  apparently  lovely  and  defirable,  and 
its  good  is  conjoined  with  beauty  of  fuch  a  kind.-  But  if  it  is  naturally  beautiful,  it 
is  alfo  naturally  lovely  and  defirable.  What  then  in  this  cafe  will  the  defirable  be? 
Shall  we  fay,  evil?  But  it  is  impolfible  when  known  that  it  fhould  be  defirable  by 
any  being  ;  for  all  beings  defire  good.  But  there  is  no  defire  of  evil,  nor  yet  of 
that  which  is  neither  good  nor  evil  ;  for  every  thing  of  this  kind  is  performed  for 
the  fake  of  fomething  elfe,  and  is  not  the  end  of  any  thing.  But  every  thing  de¬ 
firable  is  an  end ;  and,  if  any  thing  evil  is  defirable,  it  muft  be  fo  becaufe  it 
appears  to  be  good.  In  like  manner,  if  any  thing  not  beautiful  is  beloved,  it  is 
loved  becaufe  it  appears  to  be  beautiful.  If,  therefore,  every  thing  beautiful  is 
lovely,  but  every  thing  lovely  is  defirable,  and  every  thing  defirable  is  good,  hence 
every  thing  beautiful  is  good.  And,  reciprocally,  every  thing  good  is  defirable. — 
This  then  is  immediately  evident.  Every  thing  defirable  is  lovely  :  for  love  and 
defire  are  directed  to  the  fame  objedl ;  but  they  differ  from  each  other  according  to 
the  remiffion  or  vehemence  of  the  defire  ;  fince  Socrates,  alfo,  in  the  Banquet,  leads 
love  to  the  good  through  the  beautiful ,  and  fays  that  the  good  is  lovely,  as  well  as 
the  beautiful  If  therefore  every  good  is  defirable,  every  thing  defirable  is  lovely, 
and  every  thing  lovely  is  beautiful  (for  love  is  proximate  to  beauty),  hence  every 
thing  good  is  beautiful.  Let  no  one  therefore  fay  that  the  good  is  above  beauty 
nor  that  the  lovely  is  two-fold ;  for  we  do  not  now  difcourfe  concerning  the  firft 
principles  of  things,  but  concerning  the  beautiful  and  the  good  which  are  in  us.  The 
good ,  therefore,  which  is  in  us,  is  at  the  fame  time  both  defirable  and  lovely. — 
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Hence  we  obtain  the  good  through  love,  and  a  vehement  purfuit  of  it.  And  if 
any  one  directs  his  attention  to  himfelf,  he  will  perfectly  perceive  that  this  good 
excites  in  us  a  more  efficacious  love  than  fenfiblc  beauty.  The  good  therefore  is 
beautiful.  Hence  Diotima,  in  the  Banquet,  advifes  lovers  to  betake  themfelves, 
after  fenfible  beauty,  to  the  beauty  in  actions  and  fludies,  in  the  fciences  and  vir¬ 
tues,  and,  having  exercifed  the  amatory  eye  of  the  foul  in  thefe,  to  afcend  from 
thence  to  intellect,  and  the  primary  and  divine  beauty  which  is  there.  Hence  too 
vve  lay  that  in  thefe  the  good  of  the  foul  confifls.  For  what  is  there  in  us  more 
beautiful  than  virtue  or  fcience  ?  Or  what  more  bafe  than  the  contraries  to  thefe  ? 

P.  47.  But  what  as  to  actions  which  are  beautiful ,  &c. 

The  multitude  falfely  think  that  wounds  and  death  are  evils.  For  what  among 
thcle  can  be  an  evil  to  us  vvhofe  eflence  confifls  in  foul  ?  fince  neither  do  the 
paflions  of  intlruments  change  the  virtues  of  thofe  that  ufe  them.  Neither,  there¬ 
fore,  does  the  carpenter,  if  his  faw  happens  to  be  blunted,  lofe  his  art;  nor,  if  our 
felicity  confided  in  the  carpenter’s  art,  fhould  we  call  any  one  unhappy  who  was 
deprived  of  his  faw;  fince,  as  the  foul  has  an  inftrument,  fo  alfo  we  may  perceive 
other  intlruments  of  the  body,  through  which  the  body  moves  things  external  to  it, 
the  defects  of  which  do  not  injure  the  good  habit  of  the  body.  After  the  fame  man¬ 
ner,  therefore,  the  paflions  of  the  body  do  not  pervade  to  the  foul;  fo  that  death, 
though  it  is  an  evil  of  the  body,  yet  is  not  an  evil  of  the  foul.  Hence,  if  the  beauty 
of  action  is  in  the  foul,  and  the  evil  of  it  in  fomething  elfe,  it  has  not  yet  been 
fhown  that  the  fame  thing  is  beautiful  and  evil. 

Again,  we  may  alfo  logically  prove  that  the  effentlal  is  one  thing,  and  the  acciden¬ 
tal  another;  and  Socrates  choofes  this  mode  of  folution  as  more  known  to  the  young 
man.  For  a  brave  adlion  is  eflentially  beautiful,  but  evil,  if  it  is  fo,  accidentally, 
becaufe  it  happens  to  him  who  acts  bravely  to  die.  For  let  death,  if  you  will,  be 
among  the  number  of  evils;  yet  a  brave  action,  fo  far  as  it  is  brave  and  therefore 
beautiful,  is  not  evil,  but  it  is  evil  only  accidentally.  The  beautiful,  therefore,  is 
one  thing,  and  evil  another;  nor  is  a  thing  fo  far  as  beautiful  fhown  to  be  evil,  but 
only  accidentally  on  account  of  death.  We  may  alfo  fay  that  he  is  ignorant  of  the 
eflence  of  man  who  fcparates  the  good  from  the  beautiful ,  and  places  the  former  in 
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one  thing,  and  the  latter  in  another,  referring  the  good  to  body,  and  the  "beautiful  to 
the  energy  of  the  foul.  Socrates,  however,  does  not  adopt  this  folution,  becaufe  he 
has  not  yet  dcmonftrated  that  our  ettence  is  feparate  from  body.  To  a  man  therefore 
fuch  as  Alcibiades,  who  thought  that  the  body  gives  completion  to  our  etTenee,  it 
was  not  yet  poffible  to  fay  that  death,  whether  it  is  an  evil  or  not,  ought  to  be  defined 
as  one  of  the  things  accidental  to  man,  and  that  he  ought  not  to  confound  the  good 
of  the  body  with  the  good  of  man,  nor  refer  the  evil  of  the  inftrument  to  him  by 
whom  it  is  ufed. 

And  thus  much  from  the  invaluable  commentary  of  Proclus  on  this  dialogue. 
The  intelligent  reader  will  doubtlefs  regret  with  me  that  this  Manufcript  Commen¬ 
tary  is  nothing  more  than  a  fragment,  as  it  fcarcely  extends  to  more  than  a  third 
part  of  the  Dialogue.  From  the  indefatigable  genius  of  Proclus,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  but  that  he  left  it  entire ;  but,  like  moll  of  his  other  writings  which  are  ex¬ 
tant,  it  has  been  dreadfully  mutilated  either  by  the  barbarous  fraud  of  monks,  or 
the  ravages  of  time.  The  reader  will  not,  I  truth,  hefitate  to  pronounce  that  the 
former  of  thefe  may  have  been  the  caufe  of  this  mutilation,  when  he  is  informed 
that  an  impoftor,  who  calls  himfelf  Dionytius  the  Areopagite,  and  who  for  many 
centuries  was  believed  to  have  been  contemporary  with  St.  Paul,  has  in  his  Treatife 
on  the  Divine  Names  tholen  entire  chapters  from  one  of  the  works  of  Proclus,  one 
copy  of  which  only  is  fortunately  preferved  in  manufcript.  This  aflertion  I  am  able 
to  prove. 
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BOOK  I. 

P.  104.  Are  they  to  have  torches ,  and  give  them  to  one  another  ? 

In  the  Panathensean,  Hephaeftian,  and  Promethean  feftivals,  it  was  cuftomary 
for  young  men  to  run  with  torches  or  lamps :  and  in  this  conteft  he  alone  was 
victorious,  whofe  lamp  remained  unextinguifhed  in  the  race.  As  a  lamp  or  torch, 
therefore,  from  the  naturally  afcending  nature  of  fire,  may  be  confidered  as  a  proper 
image  of  our  rational  part,  this  cuftom  perhaps  was  intended  to  fignify  that  he  is 
the  true  conqueror  in  the  race  of  life,  whofe  rational  part  is  not  extinguifhed,  or, 
in  other  words,  does  not  become  dormant  in  the  career. 

P.  105.  Note.  This  nocturnal folemnity  was  the  lejfer  Vanathencea. 

As  in  the  greater  Panathensea  the  veil  of  Minerva  was  carried  about  in  which 
the  Giants  were  reprefented  vanquifhed  by  the  Olympian  Gods,  fo  in  the  letter 
Panathensa  another  veil  was  exhibited,  in  which  the  Athenians,  who  were  the 
pupils  of  Minerva,  were  reprefented  victorious  in  the  battle  againft  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Atlantic  ifland  *.  Thefe  feftivals  fignified  the  beautiful  order  which  proceeds 
into  the  world  from  intellect,  and  the  unconfufed  diftinfition  of  mundane  contrarie¬ 
ties.  The  veil  of  Minerva  is  an  emblem  of  that  one  life  or  nature  of  the  univerfe, 
which  the  Goddefs  weaves  by  thofe  intellectual  vital  powers  which  fhe  contains. 
The  battle  of  the  Giants  againft  the  Olympian  Gods  fignifies  the  oppofition  between 
the  laft  demiurgic  powers  of  the  univerfe  (or  thofe  powers  which  partially  fabricate 
and  proximately  prefide  over  mundane  natures)  and  fuch  as  are  firft.  Minerva  is 
faid  to  have  vanquifhed  the  Giants,  becaufe  fhe  rules  over  thefe  ultimate  artificers 


*  See  the  TJmseus  and  Atlanticus. 
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of  things  by  her  unifying  powers.  And  the  battle  of  the  Atlantics  againfl:  the 
Athenians  reprefents  the  diftribution  of  the  world  according  to  the  two  coordinate 
oppofitions  of  things.  And  as  in  this  battle  the  Athenians  were  victorious,  fo  in 
the  univerfe  the  better  coordination  fubdues  the  worfe.  See  Procl.  in  Tim.  p.  26, 
and  Schol.  Grsec.  in  Plat.  p.  143. 

P.  107.  The  Seriphian. 

Seriphus,  one  of  the  iflands  of  the  Cyclades,  and  a  city  in  it  j  whence  its  inha¬ 
bitants  were  called  Seviphians.  Schol.  Grasc.  in  Plat.  p.  144. 

P.  108.  As  Pindar  fays. 

Thefe  verfes  of  Pindar  are  only  to  be  found  in  the  fragments  afcribed  to  him. 

P.  1 13.  Thrafymachus. 

This  Thrafymachus  was  a  fophift,  and  is  mentioned  by  Ariftotlc  in  the  laft  book 
of  his  Sophiftical  Arguments.  Nothing  can  more  clearly  fhow  the  Herculean  tlrength 
of  the  reafoning  which  Socrates  here  employs,  than  that  it  was  able  to  tame  this 
favage  fophift.  The  ability  of  effecting  this  renders  Socrates  truly  great. 

BOOK  II. 

P.  222.  Is  not  God  effentially  good ? 

It  is  well  obferved  by  Proclus  (in  Plat.  Polit.  p.  355 A,  that  when  Plato  fays  in 
this  place,  God  is  effentially  good,  he  means  every  God  ;  for  the  addition  of  the 
article  either  alone  fignifies  tranfcendency,  as  when  we  fay  the  poet  (d  7roirj^)f 
affigning  this  prerogative  to  the  chief  of  poets,  or  the  whole  multitude,  as  when 
we  fay  the  rational  man,  adding  the  article  as  a  fubftitute  for  every.  Since  Plato 
therefore  fays  d  Oeog  exyuQog,  he  either  means  the  firft,  or  every  God.  But  that  he 
does  not  means  the  firft  only,  is  evident  from  his  concluding  after  this,  that  every 
God  is  as  much  as  poffible  moft  beautiful  and  excellent.  This  alfo  (hows  the  igno¬ 
rance  of  modern  fcribblers,  who  pretend  that  Plato  fecretly  ridiculed  the  dodlrine  of 
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polytheifra  ;  which  the  reader  mull  always  remember  fignifies  the  exiftence  of  di¬ 
vine  natures,  the  progeny  of,  and  confequently  fubordinate  to,  one  fupreme  deity. 

BOOK  III. 

P.  241.  And  we  Jhould  fend  him  to  fome  other  city,  pouring  oil  on  his  head,  and 

crowning  him  with  wool. 

The  Greek  Scholium  on  this  part  is  as  follows  :  7 rapoipia  stti  tmv  ano  t vjg  %puug 
citpispsvwv’  %ai  yap  stti  tmv  iopTuv  soixouriv  01  av9pu7roi  pvpcy  Kara  Trig  TtstpaX^g  xaTaysicrdai, 
dig  uv  o-ypXatovTsg  utco  tmv  spy mv,  xou  pcvov  cryp'hafovTSg  3vpv$ia'  xai  yraKiv,  roig  am  dovXsiag 
pnayopsvoig  sA  sXsv9spiav,  spiov  xaTaypa  Kara  jrjg  xs(pa?wig,  evSstrpovpsvov  to  smcrvipov.  AXXoog’ 
pvpov  xaTayysiv  tmv  sv  TCig  uytMToiTOig  Upoig  ayaihpoiTMV  3s pig  vjv,  spicy  ts  <TTS(psiv  ama,  xai 
tovto  ymto,  Tiva  hpuTixov  vopov,  dg  o  psyag  UpoxXog  (pycnv.  i.  e.  “This  is  a  proverb  applied 
to  thofe  who  are  difmiffed  from  bufinefs.  For  in  feftivals  men  poured  oil  on  their 
head,  as  then  retting  from  their  ufual  avocations,  and  being  alone  at  lei  fare  for 
delight.  Slaves  alfo,  when  manumitted,  wore  wool  rolled  round  their  head,  as  a  ffgn 
of  their  manumiffion.  Or  thus  :  It  w7as  lawful  to  pour  oil  on  the  ftatues  in  the  mod 
holy  temples,  and  to  crown  them  with  wool,  and  this  according  to  a  certain  facred 
law,  as  the  great  Proclus  fays.” 

P.  2,5  8.  hhit  the  God  when  he  formed  you,  mixed  gold  in  the  formation  of  fuch  of 

you  as  are  able  to  govern,  &c. 

Plato  here  alludes  to  the  different  ages  of  mankind,  which  are  celebrated  by 
Heffod,  in  his  Works  and  Days,  and  which  fignify  the  different  lives  paffed  through 
by  the  individuals  of  the  human  fpecies.  Among  thefe,  the  golden  age  indicates 
an  intellectual  life.  For  fuch  a  life  is  pure,  impaffive,  and  free  from  borrow;  and 
of  this  impaflivity  and  purity  gold  is  an  image,  from  never  being  fubjeCt  to 
ruff  or  putrefaction.  Such  a  life,  too,  is  very  properly  faid  to  be  under  Saturn,  be- 
caufe Saturn,  as  will  be  fhown  in  the  notes  to  the  Cratylus,  is  an  intellectual  God. 
By  the  fiver  age  a  ruftic  and  natural  life  is  implied,  in  which  the  attention  of  the 
rational  foul  is  entirely  directed  to  the  care  of  the  body,  but  without  proceedingto 
the  extremity  of  vice.  And  by  the  brazen  age,  a  dire,  tyrannic,  and  cruel  life,  is 
implied,  which  is  entirely  paflive,  and  proceeds  to  the  very  extremity  of  vice. 
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BOOK  IV. 

The  following  extract  from  the  expofition  of  the  more  difficult  queftions  in  the 
Republic,  by  Proclus,  (p.  407)  will,  1  doubt  not,  from  its  great  excellence  be  very 
acceptable  to  the  reader.  It  is  concerning  the  demonftrations  in  the  fourth  book  of 
the  Republic,  that  there  are  three  parts  of  the  human  foul,  and  four  virtues  in  it. 
The  fcientific  accuracy  of  divition,  folidity  of  judgment,  and  profundity  of  conception 
which  Proclus  has  difplayed  in  this  difeuffion  can  never  be  fufficiently  admired  ;  and 
it  was  not  without  reafon,  though  doubtlefs  without  much  acquaintance  with  the 
works  of  this  wonderful  man,  that  a  certain  fcurrilous  writer*,  who  appears  to  be  a 
man  of  no  fcience,  moderately  learned,  and  an  indifferent  poet,  calls  him  the  ani¬ 
mated  rival  of  Plato. 

“I  here  confider  virtue  not  ambiguoufly,  and  in  the  fame  manner  as  when  we 
aferibe  virtues  to  things  inanimate,  but  that  which  is  properly  fo  denominated. 
This  therefore  we  fay  is  vital,  is  the  perfection  of  life,  and  is  the  caufe  of  well-being, 
and  not  of  being  to  thofe  by  whom  it  is  poflefled.  But  tince  life  is  two-fold,  one 
kind  being  gnoftic,  and  the  other  oreCtic,  or  appetitive,  virtue  will  be  a  certain 
perfection  both  of  the  oreCtic  and  of  the  gnoftic  form  of  life.  Hence  it  is  requifite 
that  there  fhould  not  be  one  virtue  only,  nor  yet  more  than  one  of  the  fame  fpecies, 
the  one  not  being  fo  divided  as  fimilar  parts  are  divided  from  each  other,  differing 
only  in  quantity  ;  but  it  is  necettary  that  there  fhould  be  many  and  diffimilar  virtues. 
For  fuch  as  is  the  condition  of  fubjeCts,  fuch  alfo  muft  be  their  perfections.  Hence 
the  virtues  of  things  differing  in  fpecies  muft  alfo  be  fpecifically  different;  but  of 
things  pofleffing  the  fame  fpecies,  there  is  one  fpecific  virtue:  for  there  is  one 
perfection  of  one  effence,  whether  the  caufe  of  being  is  the  fame  with  that  of  well¬ 
being  to  things,  fince  fuch  as  is  the  being  which  it  imparts,  fuch  alfo  is  the  W'ell-being, 
or  whether  it  is  different.  Hence  Socrates  in  his  Republic  makes  a  diftribution  into 
three  genera,  viz.  into  guardians,  auxiliaries,  and  mercenaries,  before  he  indicates 
what  the  different  kinds  of  virtue  are  in  the  befl  polity  ;  and  before  he  diflributes  the 
virtues  analogoufly  in  one  foul,  he  fhows  that  there  are  three  parts  of  the  foul  efienti- 


*  A  man  unknown ,  Author  of  a  work  called  The  Purfuits  of  Literature. 
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ally  different,  viz.  reafon,  anger,  and  defire,  knowing  that  perfections  themfelves  are 
changed  together  with  the  diverfities  of  fubjeCts,  and  on  this  account  that  there  are 
many  virtues  difiimilar  in  fpecies. 

“To  thefe  things  alfo  it  is  requifite  to  add,  for  the  purpofe  of  facilitating  the  objects 
of  difcuflion,  that  there  is  one  perfection  and  energy  of  a  thing  confidered  by  itfelf, 
and  another  according  to  its  habitude  to  fomething  elfe;  fo  that  the  hyparxis  of  a 
thing  (or  the  fummit  of  its  effence)  is  different  from  the  proximity  or  alliance  which 
it  has  with  another.  For  there  is  not  the  fame  perfection  of  man,  and  of  a  man  who 
is  a  defpot,  as  neither  is  man  the  fame  with  a  defpot ;  nor  is  it  the  fame  thing  to 
behold  the  foul  limply,  and  the  foul  as  governing  the  body.  Hence  it  is  not  the 
fame  thing  to  eonfider  the  efiential  and  the  relative  perfection  of  a  thing.  Neither, 
therefore,  mufl  we  eonfider  the  energy  of  a  thing  effentially  originating  from  itfelf 
and  folely  directed  to  itfelf  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  energy  of  that  which  governs 
or  is  governed ;  for  government,  and  the  being  governed,  are  certain  habitudes. 
Nothing  indeed  hinders  but  that  the  fame  thing  may  perform  a  certain  aCtion,  not 
as  governing  or  as  governed,  but  as  pofieffing  a  certain  effence  by  itfelf,  and  an 
energy  which  it  is  allotted  confequent  to  its  effence.  Thus  for  infiance,  the  rational 
power  in  us  when  it  lives  cathartically  *,  performs  its  proper  work  theoretically, 
being  naturally  adapted  thus  to  live  according  to  its  effence ;  but  in  this  cafe  it  does 
not  perform  the  office  of  a  governor,  as  the  irrational  parts  contribute  nothing  to 
that  energy  which  is  directed  to  itfelf.  Rightly,  therefore,  does  Socrates  fhow  ihat 
every  governing  art  imparts  good  to  the  governed  ;  fo  that  when  the  rational  part 
extends  good  to  itfelf  alone,  purifying  and  invefiigating  itfelf,  it  does  not  then  pofiefs 
the  life  of  a  governor.  Thus  alfo  when  anger  aCts  conformably  to  its  nature,  being 
alone  moved  as  an  appetite  avenging  incidental  moleftations,  it  does  not  then 
preferve  the  habitude  of  that  which  is  governed,  with  refpeCt  to  reafon,  but  alone 
aCts  as  anger  t  for  the  defire  of  vengeance  is  the  work  of  anger,  and  not  to  energize 
in  obedience  to  reafon.  In  like  manner  the  defiderative  part  of  the  foul,  when  it 
immoderately  afpires  after  pleafure,  then  lives  according  to  its  own  nature  :  for  this 
is  the  work  of  defire,  to  love  pleafure,  not  fome  particular,  but  every,  pleafure,  and 
this  not  as  governed  by  reafon,  whofe  province  it  is  to  meafure  its  appetite.  So  that 

‘s  For  20  account  of  the  virtues  fuperior  to  the  political,  fee  the  Phsedo,  Theaetetus,  and  Phaedrus. 
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each  of  thcfe  three  may  be  faid  to  aCl  after  this  manner,  when  each  performs  its 
proper  work,  without  any  reference  to  a  governing  principle. 

«  Since  however  all  the  parts  are  conjoined  with  each  other,  and  give  completion  to 
one  life,  it  is  necefiary  to  confider  them  afccording  to  their  relative  energy,  and  thus 
to  perceive  the  virtue  and  the  vice  of  each.  Hence  we  mutt  define  political  virtue 
to  be  a  habit  perfective  of  the  relative  life  of  the  parts  of  the  foul ;  and  its  contrary, 
political  vice,  to  be  a  habit  corruptive  of  the  vital  habitude  of  the  parts  to  each  other. 
Beginning  from  hence  alfo,  it  is  requifite  to  fee  that,  in  the  different  kinds  of  polities, 
the  life  of  every  individual  is  two-fold,  one  pertaining  to  himfelf,  and  the  other 
relative  ;  and  again,  that  in  thefe  virtue  and  vice  have  a  fimilar  fubfitlence.  For  let 
the  guardian  be  one  who  contemplates  real  beings,  and  afeends  by  intellectual  energy 
as  far  as  to  the  good  ItfeJf.  Fie  therefore  fo  far  as  man  performs  an  energy  adapted  to 
himfelf,  but  abandons  a  governing  life.  Hence  Socrates  does  not  permit  him  to 
abide  in  fuch  an  energy,  but  brings  him  down  again  to  a  providential  care  of  the 
city,  that  he  may  be  a  true  guardian,  leaving  a  life  according  to  intellect  as  his  laft 
energy.  Again,  let  the  auxiliary,  becaufe  he  is  the  lord  of  all  in  the  city,  pay  no 
attention  to  the  governors,  but  aCt  in  every  thing  according  to  cafual  impulfe,  and 
ufe  his  power  immoderately.  This  man  indeed,  as  a  foldier,  will  accomplifh  the 
energy  which  is  adapted  to  him  ;  for  this  confifts  in  fighting ;  but  he  will  no  longer 
aCt  as  one  governed.  For  it  is  requifite  that  the  governed  fhould  look  to  the  con¬ 
ceptions  of  the  governor.  Flence  the  foldier  when  obedient  to  the  governor,  pre- 
ferves  the  virtue  proper  to  one  governed,  but  when  he  oppofes  the  governor,  he 
corrupts  his  own  relative  virtue.  Laftly,  let  the  mercenary  be  one  who  only  lives  for 
himfelf,  and  who  is  alone  bufily  employed  in  the  acquifition  of  wealth.  This  man 
therefore  performs  his  proper  work,  fo  far  as  he  is  what  he  is  faid  to  be,  a  mercenary, 
but  he  has  not  yet  the  vice  or  the  virtue  of  one  governed.  But  if  he  becomes  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  political  fociety,  and  ranks  as  one  who  is  governed,  he  will  now  live  with 
habitude  to  this  :  and  when  he  is  obedient  to  the  governors  according  to  this  habitude, 
and  accumulates  wealth  conformably  to  their  will,  and  after  the  manner  which  they 
define,  he  will  poflefs  virtue  adapted  to  a  governed  mercenary  ;  but  when  he  deviates, 
from  the  will  of  the  governors,  and  does  not  obferve  their  mandates,  he  is,  lb  far  as 
one  governed,  a  depraved  mercenary.  In  the  political  genera,  therefore,  there  is  a 
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two-fold  proper  work,  one  eflential,  and  the  other  relative,  as  in  the  parts  of  the  foul. 
But,  if  in  both  there  are,  governors  and  the  governed,  virtues  and  vices,  it  is  requi- 
fite  to  contider  how  the  virtues  and  vices  in  the  one  fubtift  'with  relation  to  thofe  in 
the  other,  and  to  fhow  that  the  virtues  and  vices  of  the  foul  pre fubtift  as  the  para¬ 
digms  of  thofe  in  the  political  genera.  For,  the  parts  of  the  foul  energizing  inter¬ 
nally,  render  the  foul  better  or  worfe;  but  proceeding  externally,  and  terminating 
in  adtions,  they  adorn  the  political  genera,  or  fill  them  with  diforder.  Hence 
Socrates  very  properly  makes  a  tranfition  from  the  parts  in  one  foul  to  thofe  in  whole 
polities,  as  proceeding  to  things  more  known.  For  it  is  not  poffible  to  know  in  a 
proper  manner  all  the  inward  habits  of  fouls,  and  all  their  inward  abiding  energies, 
in  any  other  way  than  by  their  externally  proceeding  energies.  This  then  is  evi¬ 
dent.  For,  the  guardian  governing  the  auxiliaries,  energizes  externally,  imitating 
inward  reafon  governing  anger.  And,  in  a  timilar  manner,  the  auxiliary  governs  the 
mercenary  tribe,  imitating  in  his  external  energy,  the  inward  dominion  of  anger 
over  detire.  All  dominions  therefore  are  habitudes,  both  thofe  belonging  to  the 
foul,  and  thofe  that  are  political ;  but  the  external  are  imitations  of  the  internal; 
and  the  former  are  lecondary  energies  of  the  latter,  which  are  primary.  The  true 
political  fcience,  therefore,  fublifts  about  the  habitudes  of  the  foul,  this  being  that 
which  adorns  both  the  governors  and  the  governed ;  or  rather  it  is  one  habit  pof- 
feffing  two-fold  energies,  the  inward  governing  and  being  governed,  and  the  exter¬ 
nal  adorning  political  affairs. 

“  Thefe  things  being  determined,  let  us  now  contider  how  we  final!  introduce  all 
the  four  virtues;  and  let  us  endeavour  to  make  it  apparent  to  the  learner  that  they 
are  four.  Since,  therefore,  there  are  three  parts  of  the  foul  (for  from  hence  we  muft 
begin)  ;  but  thefe  have  not  an  equal  order,  one  being  allied  to  intellect,  another 
being  naturally  adapted  to  body,  and  another  being  arranged  in  the  middle  of  both  ; 
hence,  that  alone  governs  which  is  naturally  allied  to  intellebt,  viz.  reafon,  and, 
which  itfelf  fpontaneoufly  knows,  intellect:;  and  that  is  alone  governed,  which, 
according  to  its  proper  order,  is  allied  to  body.  This  is  the  defiderative  part  of  the 
foul,  which  afpires  after  corporeal  pofleffions,  juft  as  reafon  defires  intellectual  good. 
But  the  irafcible  part  is  that  which  both  governs  and  is  governed.  This  part, 
becaufe  it  is  irrational,  is  prefent  alfo  with  irrational  animals,  like  the  defiderative 
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part,  is  deftitute  of  knowledge,  and  naturally  requires  to  be  governed  by  that  which 
is  allied  to  intellect ;  but,  bccaufe  it  is  always  prcfenl  with,  when  defire  oppofes 
reafon,  it  is  more  allied  to  the  rational  part  than  defire,  which  is  more  remote  from 
reafon,  and  remarkably  fympathizes  with  the  body.  For  this  always  adheres  to  the 
body,  and  never  abandons  its  life;  but  anger  often  defpifes  the  body  and  a  life  in 
conjunction  with  it,  afpiring  after  another  object  of  defire,  which  does  not  pertain 
to  the  body.  Thefe  then,  being  three,  one  of  which,  reafon,  ought  to  govern  only, 
but  another,  as  bod}',  to  be  governed  only,  and  another  to  govern,  and  at  the  fame 
time  to  be  governed,  according  to  an  order  in  the  middle  of  the  extremes, — hence, 
the  governors  are  two,  the  one  primary,  and  the  other  fecondary,  and  the  things 
governed  according  to  the  fame  reafoning  are  alfo  two.  It  is  requifite,  therefore, 
that  the  part  which  alone  and  primarily  governs  fhould  pofiefs  one  virtue  perfective 
of  governing  habitude;  but  that  the  part  which  governs  fecondarily,  and  is  governed 
primarily,  fhould  pofiefs  two-fold  virtues  perfective  of  two  habitudes.  For,  as  the 
perfections  of  different  hyparxes  are  different,  fo  alfo  the  perfections  of  different 
habitudes.  But  it  is  necefiarv  that  the  part  which  is  alone  governed  fhould  pofiefs 
one  perfective  virtue.  Reafon,  therefore,  which,  as  we  have  fhown,  ought  only  to 
govern,  has  for  its  ruling  virtue  prudence,  according  to  which  it  bounds  both  for 
itfelf  and  others  the  mealures  of  actions.  Defire,  which  ought  only  to  be  governed, 
has  for  its  virtue  temperance,  according  to  which  it  mealures  its  appetites,  convert¬ 
ing  itfelf  to  reafon,  from  which  it  receives  a  rational  impulfe,  through  cuftom  and 
difeipline.  But  anger,  which  naturally  governs  and  is  governed,  poffcfies,  fo  far  as  it 
governs,  fortitude,  through  which  it  humiliates  the  defiderative  part,  and  preferves 
itfelf  invulnerable  from  its  attacks;  but,  fo  far  as  it  is  governed,  it  poffefles  temperance, 
through  which  it  alfo  dcfircs  to  be  difeiplined  by  the  meafures  of  reafon.  If  reafon, 
however,  as  governing  both,  and  as  the  caufe  of  converfion  to  itfelf,  and  of  their 
fubmitting  to  mealurc,  comprehends  the  principle  which  it  imparts  to  them,  this 
principle  will  be  temperance,  beginning  indeed  from  reafon,  but  ending  in  defire 
through  anger  as  a  medium  ;  and  thus  the  harmony  diapafon  *  will  be  produced  from 
the  three,  viz.  from  reafon,  anger,  and  defire.  But  of  thefe,  anger  being  the  middle, 

*  The  harmony  diapafon  includes  all  tones,  and  is  the  fame  as  what  is  called  in  modern  mulic  an 
oftave  or  eighth.  It  is  alfo  a  duple  proportion,  or  that  of  4  to  2. 
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in  one  part  produces  the  fymphony  called  diateffaron  *,  and  in  another  that  which  is 
denominated  diapente  f;  the  fymphony  of  reafon  to  anger  forming  the  diapente,  and 
that  of  anger  to  deiire  the  diateffaron.  This  latter  the  Pythagoraeans  denominate 
a  fyllable,  as  not  being  a  perfect  fymphony  ;  but  they  aflert  that  the  diapente  ought 
rather  to  be  called  a  fymphony  than  this;  juft  as  we  muft  affert  that  anger  has  a 
greater  fymphony  with  reafon,  than  defire  has  with  anger,  though  the  interval 
between  the  latter  is  lefs  than  that  which  fubfi  fits  between  the  former:  for  both  thefe 
are  appetites,  but  the  other  two  are  reafon  and  appetite.  There  is  more  fymphony, 
therefore,  between  anger  and  reafon,  though  the  interval  is  greater,  than  between 
defire  and  anger,  though  the  interval  is  defter.  For,  as  we  have  before  obferved, 
anger  naturally  co-arranges  itfelf  with  reafon,  and  is  moredifpofed  to  league  with  it 
in  battle  than  with  defire,  when  reafon  and  defire  wrar  on  each  other.  And  hence, 
a  greater  fymphony  muft  be  affigned  to  anger  and  reafon,  than  to  defire  and  anger. 
But  from  all  thefe  it  muft  be  faid  that  a  diapalon  is  produced,  which  the  Pythago¬ 
reans  denominate  by  far  the  fweeteft  and  the  pureft  of  all  lymphonies.  For  this, 
indeed,  is  truly  a  fymphony,  fincc  among  all  others  it  alone  pofteffes  the  peculiarity 
of  which  Timseus  fpeaks,  viz.  that  the  motions  of  the  {harper  founds  ceafing,  embrace 
thofe  that  are  more  flat,  and  embracing  them  conjoin  the  beginning  with  the  end, 
and  produce  one  motion  gradually  terminating  from  the  fharp  in  the  flat.  Since, 
therefore,  of  all  fymphonies  the  diapafon  is  alone  allotted  this  perogativc,  it  will  be 
adapted  to  the  harmony  of  the  foul,  pervading  through  all  the  parts,  conjoining 
the  fupcrior  with  the  inferior  motions,  connafcently  harmonizing  the  intentions  of 
the  one  with  the  remiflions  of  the  other,  and  truly  producing  one  life  from  many. 
And  thus  in  the  way  of  digreffion  we  have  fhown  how  Socrates  denominates  tempe¬ 
rance  the  harmony  diapafon. 

“  But  if  prudence  is  alone  the  virtue  of  the  governor,  but  temperance  is  the  virtue 
of  the  governed,  and  both  temperance  and  fortitude  form  the  virtue  of  that  which 
governs  and  is  at  the  fame  time  governed,  it  is  evident  that  the  remaining  virtue, 
juftice,  muft  belong  to  all  the  parts,  to  one  as  governing,  to  another  as  that  which 

*  This  is  an  interval  which  is  called  in  modern  mufic  a  perfect  fourth,  and  is  a  fefquitertian  proportion, 
or  that  of  4  to  3. 

f  This  is  the  fecond  of  the  concords,  and  is  now  called  a  perfedt  fifth.  It  is  alfo  a  fefquialter  propor- 

/ 

tion,  or  that  of  3  to  2. 
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is  governed,  and  to  another  as  that  which  both  governs  and  is  governed;  fo  that 
through  this  each  part  energizes  according  to  its  proper  order,  the  one  as  governing, 
the  other  as  governed,  and  a  third  as  both.  And  here  it  may  be  inquired  how  anger, 
fince  it  both  governs  and  is  governed,  has  the  virtue  of  temperance  in  common  with 
defire  fo  far  as  it  is  governed,  but  has  not  any  virtue  in  common  with  reatbn  fo  far 
as  it  governs,  but  pofleffes  fortitude  as  its  proper  virtue.  To  this  it  may  be  replied, 
that  there  is,  as  we  have  faid,  a  greater  interval  between  anger  and  reafon,  according 
to  effence,  than  between  defire  and  anger,  though  when  reafon  and  defire  oppofe 
each  other,  anger  is  by  no  means  the  ally  of  the  latter,  but  takes  the  part  of  the 
former.  But  it  does  this  through  the  pertinacity  of  defire,  through  which  it  often  con- 
tumacioufly  excites  reafon  againft  defire,  and  not  through  any  alliance  with  reafon. 
So  that  on  this  account  it  has  a  common  virtue  with  defire,  fo  far  as  it  is  governed, 
but  a  different  virtue  from  reafon,  fo  far  as  governing.  For  the  governing  power  of 
anger  is  perfectly  different  from  that  of  reafon,  which  begins  its  government  from 
itfelf.  For  reafon  firft  governs  itfelf,  and  adorns  itfelf,  prior  to  other  things,  and 
does  not  fuffer  its  proper  appetite  to  remain  dubious,  and  to  tend  to  that  which  is 
worfe.  After  this,  it  meafures  the  appetites  of  the  irrational  parts,  and  recalls  them 
to  its  own  judgment  and  appetite.  But  anger  is  not  governed  by  itfelf,  but  fuper- 
nally  iffues  its  mandates  to  the  word:  part  alone.  For,  that  which  is  irrational  is 
never  at  any  time  able  to  govern  itfelf,  nor  to  bound  and  be  converted  to  itfelf. 
That  anger,  however,  is  more  allied  to  defire  than  to  reafon,  according  to  Plato,  is 
evident :  for  both  thefe  are  from  the  fame  fathers  *,  but  reafon  is  the  offspring  of  a 
different  father;  both  are  mortal,  and  rife  and  perifh  in  conjunction,  but  reafon 
is  immortal;  both  are  deftitute  of  knowledge,  but  reafon  is  naturally  gnoftip. 
As  therefore  to  be  governed  is  common  both  to  anger  and  defire,  for  fo  far  as 
both  are  irrational,  and  require  to  be  adorned  by  another,  they  are  governed, 
hence  they  poffefs  a  common  virtue  which  converts  them  to  a  defire  of  that 
which  governs.  But  as  the  government  of  reafon  is  different  from  that  of  defire 

*  Viz.  Anger  and  defire,  as  being  irrational  parts,  are  both  of  them,  according  to  Plato  in  the  Timxus, 
the  offspring  of  the  junior  Gods,  but  the  rational  part  is  alone  the  offspring  of  the  one  demiurgus  of  all 
things. 
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in  the  manner  above  mentioned,  as  governors  they  poflefs  a  different  ruling 
virtue  ;  the  one  gnoflic,  for  it  is  reafon ;  the  other  vital,  for  it  is  appetite.  When, 
therefore,  appetite  governs  appetite,  there  is  need  of  fortitude  in  order  to  pre- 
ferve  appetite  uninjured;  but  when  reafon  rules  over  appetite,  there  is  need  of 
prudence,  preparing  reafon  to  judge  rightly.  And  on  this  account  prudence 
is  the  ruling  virtue  of  reafon,  whofe  province  it  is  to  know  and  to  judge 
rightly,  and  to  govern  natures  which  poflefs  the  power  of  judging.  Fortitude  is 
the  ruling  virtue  of  anger,  which  is  alone  vital,  and  is  deflitute  of  judgment,  but  is 
an  appetite  wifhing  to  have  dominion  over  a  worfe  appetite,  the  oppofition  of  which 
it  cannot  endure.  But  if,  as  we  have  before  obferved,  there  is  a  greater  interval 
between  the  higher  than  between  the  lower  of  thefe,  and  a  greater  harmony  arifes 
from  the  former  than  the  latter,  it  is  by  no  means  wonderful :  for  the  brevity  of 
life  obfcures  the  harmony;  fince  in  natures  whofe  life  is  more  extended  it  is  greater, 
and  in  thofe  whofe  life  is  Iefs  extended  it  is  evidently  lefs.  We  have  therefore 
fhown  that  the  virtues  are  only  four,  and  what  is  the  work  of  each.  It  will  now, 
therefore,  be  manifefc  how  they  are  to  be  arranged  in  republics*  For  it  is  evident 
that  prudence  muft  be  efpecially  placed  in  the  governor  who  confults  for  the  good 
of  the  city.  For,  of  what  can  he  who  confults  be  in  greater  need  than  of  prudence, 
the  province  of  which  is  to  perceive  the  good  and  ill  in  every  abtion  ?  But  in  the 
warring  and  guardian  genus  fortitude  is  requifite.  For  fame  calls  thofe  men  brave 
who  intrepidly  endure  dangers,  refill:  adverfaries,  and  defpife  death.  That  they  may 
fubdue,  therefore,  all  thofe  that  endeavour  to  fubvert  the  republic,  it  is  fit  that  they 
fhould  be  brave  ;  but  they  ought  to  receive  the  meafures  of  their  energies  from  thofe 
that  are  the  true  governors,  and  in  this  be  temperate,  looking  to  their  will.  And 
in  him  who  ranks  in  the  lafk  place,  and  provides  all  that  is  neceffary,  temperance  is 
requifite,  left,  being  inflated  by  affluence,  he  fhould  arrogate  to  himfelf  dominion, 
thinking  that  he  is  fufficient  to  himfelf  with  refpedl  to  felicity,  and  fhould  thus  defpife 
the  governors,  in  confequence  of  an  abundance  in  things  neceflary  imparting  a 
reprefentation  of  good.  Temperance,  therefore,  is  requifite  to  this  charadter,  that 
he  may  be  obedient  to  the  governors,  and  may  fubmit  to  them  ;  as  in  the  univerfe, 
according  to  Timseus,  neceflity  follows  intelledt.  But,  all  of  them  thus  receiving 
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their  proper  virtue,  the  one  a&ing  prudently,  the  other  temperately,  and  the  other 
bravely,  the  employment  of  juftice  will  now  be  known.  For  it  prepares  each,  in 
the  coordination  with  each  other,  to  do  its  own  work  alone,  and  not,  by  engaging 
in  employments  foreign  to  its  nature,  to  ufurp  the  prerogatives  of  others,  but  to 
live  in  fuch  a  manner  as  the  political  fcience  enjoins.  So  that  the  guardian  may  not 
attempt  to  engage  in  war  or  in  agriculture,  thus  falling  into  a  life  unworthy  of  him- 
felf;  nor  the  auxiliary  to  undertake  the  province  of  the  merchant  or  the  governor ;  nor 
the  mercenary  to  occupy  the  place  of  the  auxiliary  or  the  guardian,  becaufe  he  provides 
arms  for  the  former  and  neceflaries  for  the  latter.  So  that  in  the  political  genera 
all  the  virtues  have  the  fame  relation  to  each  other  as  thofe  in  the  parts  of  the  foul. 

Thefe  things,  therefore,  being  admitted,  let  us  confider  how  Socrates  again 
transfers  his  difeourfe  to  the  virtues  in  the  political  genera,  and  fays,  that  he  is 
willing  to  behold,  as  it  were,  in  larger,  what  is  written  in  fmaller  letters:  for  virtue 
in  the  habitation  of  one  foul  is  more  impartible  than  in  cities,  and  the  virtues  of  a 
whole  city  are  images  of  thofe  in  one  foul;  and  reafon,  as  he  fays,  requires  that  things 
more  impartible  in  power  fhould  have  dominion  over  thofe  which  are  extended  into  a 
numerous  divifion,  and  that  things  lefs  according  to  number  fhould  yield  to  the 
power  of  things  more  according  to  quantity.  In  the  political  genera,  therefore, 
Socrates  wifhing  to  behold  all  the  virtues,  in  the  firfl  place  orderly  arranges  the  poli¬ 
tical  genera, — I  fay  orderly,  becaufe  he  firft  confiders  men  folely  employed  about 
neceflaries,  without  war,  unfkilled  in  difeipline,  living  according  to  nature,  fatisfied 
with  as  little  as  poffible,  and  conducing-  themfelves  temperately :  and,  in  the  fecond 
place,  he  fhows  that  when  their  poffeffions  are  increafed,  they  are  neceffarily  led 
through  their  external  enemies  to  direct  their  attention  to  military  affairs.  In  con- 
fequence  of  this,  he  {hows  that  difeipline  then  becomes  neceflary,  men  paffing 
from  a  phyfical  to  a  defenfive  life,  as  they  could  not  otherwife  defend  themfelves 
when  unjuftly  injured  by  their  neighbours.  It  is  requifite,  therefore,  that  there 
fhould  be  thofe  who  may  fight  in  defence  of  the  hufbandmenj  for  the  fame  perfon 
cannot  accomplifh  both  thefe,  fince  an  aptitude  for  agriculture  is  different  from  an 
aptitude  for  war.  But  as  aptitudes  differ,  fo  alfo  perfections,  and  it  is  requifite  that 
every  one  fhould  be  perfe&ed  according  to  his  own  nature,  if  he  is  not  to  po fiefs  an 
adulterated  and  unnatural  life.  To  which  we  may  add,  that  if  one  and  the  fame 
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perfon  were  a  foldier  and  a  hufbandman,  he  could  not  attend  to  the  feafons  of  his 
proper  works,  being  compelled  to  take  up  arms  when  he  ought  to  cultivate  the 
land,  to  plough  or  plant  when  he  fhould  engage  in  war,  to  carry  rural  inftead  of 
warlike  implements,  the  fpade  for  the  Ihield,  and  to  be  in  want  of  necefTaries  by 
negleCTing  the  concerns  of  agriculture.  If,  therefore,  the  auxiliary  is  one  perfon, 
and  he  who  attends  to  the  necefTaries  of  life  another,  two  political  genera  muff  be 
eftablifhed,  the  auxiliary  and  the  mercenary,  the  latter  fupplying  things  neceflary, 
and  the  former  defending  both  himfelf  and  the  other.  But  each  of  thefe  requires 
a  different  difcipline,  for  the  manners  of  each  are  different.  Socrates,  therefore, 
inftruCls  us  in  a  two-fold  kind  of  difcipline,  one  pertaining  to  the  foul,  and  the  other 
to  the  body.  For  foldiers  require  a  robuft  body,  in  order  to  endure  the  neceflary 
labours  of  war.  And  as  there  are  two  kinds  of  difcipline,  one  according  to  mufic 
and  the  other  according  to  gymnaftic,  it  appears  to  me  that  Socrates  confiders  thofe 
to  be  moft  adapted  to  univerfal  government,  whofe  nature  is  more  adapted  to  mufic, 
and  who  are  better  {killed  in  it  than  others.  For  it  makes  us  more  prudent,  teach¬ 
ing  us  concerning  gods,  daemons,  heroes,  and  illuftrious  men  ;  but  this  gymnaftic 
is  unable  to  effect.  Of  the  truth  of  which  I  confider  this  to  be  an  argument,  that 
the  whole  polity,  as  Socrates  fays,  is  diffolved,  not  through  a  negleCt  of  gymnaftic, 
but  of  mufic.  So  that  we  fhall  not  err  in  afterting,  that  thofe  who  are  naturally 
adapted,  and  are  more  propenfe  to  mufic  than  others,  are  chofen  as  guardians  by 
Socrates,  though  he  alone  fays  that  the  moft  excellent  characters  are  to  be  chofen  as 
governors,  but  does  not  add  in  what  it  is  that  they  are  moft  excellent. 

Socrates,  therefore,  having  eftablifhed  thefe  three  genera,  in  order  to  give  comple¬ 
tion  to  the  city,  indicates  whence  we  may  call  the  city  wife,  whence  brave,  tem¬ 
perate,  and  juft.  And  the  guardian  genus,  indeed,  on  account  of  its  being  moft: 
mufical,  poffeffes  the  fcience  of  good  and  ill ;  for,  as  we  before  obferved,  it  has 
learnt  from  the  difcipline  of  mufic  in  what  manner  it  is  requifite  to  be  wife  refpeCi- 
ing  fuperior  natures,  and  refpeCTing  human  felicity.  Hence,  he  fays,  poets  alfo 
are  to  be  compelled  to  compofe  fuch  verfes  as  have  a  tendency  to  thefe  types.  And 
if  it  alfo  learns  the  mathematical  difeiplines  and  dialectic,  it  will  be  in  a  ftill  greater 
degree  wife  and  fcientific.  The  auxiliary  genus,  on  account  of  its  living  in  arms, 
and  in  the  exercife  and  ftudy  of  warlike  affairs,  efpecially  poffeffes  fortitude.  And 
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the  mercenary  genus  requires  temperance :  for  an  affluence  of  things  necefTary  is 
efpecially  in  want  of  this  virtue,  fince  an  abundance  of  thefe  leads  to  an  intemperate 
life.  Thefe  three  genera  therefore  mutually  according  with  each  other,  and  pre- 
ferving  their  own  energy  with  refpedt  to  governing  and  being  governed,  juflice 
is  the  relult  of  fuch  a  fubfiftence.  For  all  men,  as  well  thofe  that  praile  as 
thofe  that  revile  juflice,  fay  that  juft  condudl  confifls  in  not  defiring  the  poflef- 
ftons  of  others.  Hence  its  enemies  reprobate  it,  becaufe  it  is  content  with  its 
own  property,  when  at  the  fame  time  it  ought  to  poflefs  all  things.  And  thus  far, 
indeed,  Socrates,  confldering  juflice  as  the  founder  of  cities,  does  not  reprobate  its 
accufers  :  for  they  fay  that  juflice  is  that  which  is  beautiful  by  law;  and  they 
honour  it  as  a  thing  ncceffary ;  fince  no  one  is  willing  to  be  injured  contrary  to  the 
laws,  becaufe  this  is  the  extremity  of  evils.  But,  according  to  thefe  men,  to  a6f 
unjuflly  is  the  greatefl  good  ;  and  juflice,  having  a  middle  fubfiftence,  is  neither 
good  nor  evil,  but  neceflary.  As  we  have  faid,  therefore,  though  Socrates  confi- 
ders  juflice  as  a  plenitude  of  good,  yet  he  does  not  reprobate  its  accufers  :  for  it  is 
admitted  to  be  that  which  is  beautiful  by  law.  Now,  therefore,  inculcating  that  it 
is  truly  good,  and  that  it  is  beautiful  by  nature,  he  adds,  that  it  alfo  imparts  flrength 
to  the  other  virtues  :  for  each  through  this  performs  its  own  proper  work,  and  none 
of  the  refl  preferves  a  city  fo  much  as  this.  It  is  fhown  therefore  by  Socrates,  that 
a  permutation  of  the  purfuitsof  the  guardian,  the  auxiliary,  and  the  mercenary,  is  the 
mofl  perfect  deftrudtion  of  a  polity. 

If,  therefore,  juflice  is  a  flandard  to  each  of  the  other  virtues,  which  the  ac¬ 
cufers  of  juftice  acknowledge  to  be  naturally  beautiful,  as,  for  inftance,  to  prudence, 
for  all  men  naturally  defire  its  poffeffion,  and  thofe  that  blame  prudence  either 
blame  it  prudently,  and  in  this  cafe  prudence  is  not  to  be  blamed,  rightly  blaming 
itfelf,  or  they  blame  it  imprudently,  and  in  this  cafe  prudence  is  not  blameable, 
not  being  rightly  blamed, — this  being  admitted,  it  necefiarily  follows  that  juftice  is 
naturally  good  in  the  fame  manner  as  prudence,  and  that  it  is  not  beautiful  only  by 
law.  Socrates,  having  indicated  thefe  particulars  refpedting  the  virtues  in  the  politi¬ 
cal  genera,  pafies  on  to  the  virtues  of  the  parts  of  the  foul,  which  we  have  faid  are 
prior  to  thefe,  and  difeourfes  in  a  three-fold  refpe6t  concerning  them.  For,  in  the 
firft  place,  he  fhows  that  the  diverfities  of  men  arife  from  no  other  caufe  than  the  dif¬ 
ference 
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ference  in  their  lives  ;  and  that  neither  does  the  difference  in  one  city,  nor  in  whole 
nations,  originate  from  any  thing  elfe  than  from  a  diversity  in  the  life  pertaining  to 
the  foul  :  for  it  is  not,  fays  he,  either  from  an  oak,  or  a  rock,  viz.  it  is  not  from 
the  lowed:  nature,  of  which  an  oak  is  the  image  *,  nor  from  an  inanimate  and  folid 
body,  fo  far  as  body,  for  this  is  indicated  by  a  rock.  And  the  Greeks  indeed  have 
a  greater  aptitude  to  wifdom  (when  we  fpeak  of  the  whole  nation),  the  Thracians 
are  more  irafcible,  and  the  Phoenicians  more  mercenary  than  either  of  thefe.  But 
this  arifes  from  the  foul,  through  which  in  fome  nations  reafon  has  dominion,  in 
others  anger,  and  in  others  dedre.  For  the  charadler  of  individuals  arifes  from 
their  life,  and  a  whole  nation  is  denominated  rational  or  irafcible  from  that  part  of 
the  foul  which  principally  flourifhes  in  it.  They  polfefs  thefe  diverfities,  therefore, 
either  from  the  body  or  from  the  foul.  They  cannot,  however,  pod'efs  them  from 
the  body  :  for  men  become  hot  or  cold,  white  or  black,  from  the  body,  but  not  pru¬ 
dent,  or  brave,  or  temperate,  or  the  contraries  of  thefe.  It  is  from  the  foul* 
therefore,  that  they  derive  thefe  diftinguifinng  charadteriftics.  And  this  is  what 
Socrates  firft  demonftrates. 

Some  one  however,  perhaps,  may  fay  that  the  differences  in  fouls  are  corporeal ; 
for  they  follow  the  temperaments  of  the  body,  though  thefe  different  powers  are  in 
the  foul.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  he  who  makes  this  afiertion  grants  that 
thefe  diverfities  are  in  fouls,  though  they  bloffom  forth  in  confequence  of  the  foul 
following  the  temperaments  of  bodies.  The  reafon ing  of  Socrates  therefore  re¬ 
mains,  and  thefe  lives  originate  from  the  foul,  though  they  fhould  be  rooted  in  the 
temperament  of  the  body.  We  fhould  however  be  careful  not  to  fubjedt  the 
foul  to  the  nature  of  the  body  :  for,  in  the  undifeiplined  f ,  the  powers  of  the 
foul  follow  the  temperaments ;  but  nature,  as  Plato  fays  in  the  Phsedo,  formed  the 
foul  to  govern,  and  the  body  to  be  governed,  in  order  that  the  whole  of  the  de- 

*  An  oak  may  be  faid  to  be  an  image  of  the  lowed  nature,  or  natural  life,  from  the  great  imbecility 
of  this  life,  which  is  evident  in  the  flow  growth  of  the  oak. 

If  Priedley,  Hartley,  and  other  modern  metaphyflcal  writers,  had  but  known  that  the  undifeiplined 
are  governed  by  the  corporeal  temperaments,  and  that  men  of  true  fcience  govern  thofe  temperaments,  they 
certainly  would  not  have  poifoned  the  minds  of  the  unfcientific  with  fuch  pernicious  and  puerile  con¬ 
ceptions  about  necefilty. 
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fiderative  or  irafcible  part  might  not  be  co-paffive  with  the  temperaments.  But,  in 
tbofe  that  are  well  difciplined,  the  powers  of  the  foul  govern  the  temperament,  fo 
that  it  either  is  not  moved  by  it  from  the  beginning,  or,  if  moved,  it  renders  the 
excitation  inefficacious.  Socrates,  therefore,  as  I  have  faid,  ffiows,  in  the  firft  place, 
that  in  fouls  themfelves  there  are  divcrfities  with  refpedt  to  thefe  forms  of  life  ;  and, 
in  the  fecond  place,  he  demonftrates  as  neceflary  to  the  propofed  objedt  of  inquiry, 
that  in  the  foul  the  rational,  the  irafcible,  and  the  defiderative  parts  are  not  one 
thing.  But  this  was  neceffiary  that  he  might  ffiow  that  thofe  three  political  cha¬ 
racters  are  analogous  to  thefe  three  parts  of  the  foul,  and  that  both  differ  from 
each  other  by  the  fame  boundaries  of  life.  This  therefore  he  demonftrates  in  the 
fecond  place,  previoufly  affirming  as  a  thing  univerfally  acknowledged,  that  it  is 
impoffible  for  the  fame  thing,  according  to  the  fame,  and  with  reference  to  the  fame, 
to  do  or  fuffer  contraries;  but  that  this  may  be  accomplifhed  by  the  fame  thing  in 
a  different  refpedt.  Thus,  the  fame  thing  may  be  heated  and  refrigerated,  be  at  reft 
and  be  moved,  impart  heat  and  cold,  according  to  different  parts.  And  the  fame 
thing,  not  with  reference  to  the  fame  but  to  different  things,  may  be  able  to  do 
and  fuffer  contraries.  Thus,  the  fame  thing  may  be  capable  of  being  illuminated 
and  darkened  with  reference  to  other  things,  being  illuminated  by  one  thing  and 
darkened  by  another.  Thus,  too,  the  fame  thing  may  be  the  caufe  of  increafe  and 
diminution,  according  to  the  fame,  i.  e.  fo  far  as  it  is  the  fame,  with  reference  to 
different  things  ;  as  nutriment,  which,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  nouriffiss  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  body,  is  itfelf  diminilhed. 

This  being  granted,  Socrates  conftders  the  lives  of  the  continent  and  inconti¬ 
nent,  in  which  either  reafon  and  anger,  or  reafon  and  defire,  oppofe  each  other. 
For  thefe  things  take  place  in  thofe  who  generoufty  contend  in  battle  through  a  love 
of  honour,  though  defire  is  averfe  to  the  undertaking,  and  from  the  impulfe  of 
hunger  urges  to  flight,  but  reafon  at  the  fame  time  perfuades  to  endurance.  But, 
prior  to  thefe,  this  oppofition  is  feen  in  the  difeafed,  reafon  admonilhing  them  not 
io  drink  if  the  body  is  hot  with  a  fever,  but  defire  calling  on  them  to  drink,  and  the 
two  parts  thus  oppofing  each  other.  Prior  to  both  thefe,  however,  it  is  feen  in  thofe 
that  are  injured,  but  do  not  revenge  the  injury,  though  they  are  incited  to  venge¬ 
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ance  by  anger,  as  in  the  infiance  which  Homer  prefents  us  with  in  Ulyfles,  when 
he  fays, 

Endure,  my  heart!  thou  heavier  ills  haft  borne. 

In  fhort,  reafon  and  anger  may  at  the  fame  time  fuffer  contraries  with  refpedt  to 
the  fame,  when,  in  confequence  of  an  injury  being  fuftained,  the  latter  perfuades 
to  vengeance,  and  the  former  to  endurance.  Reafon  therefore  and  anger  are  not 
the  fame  :  for  it  is  impoffible  that  the  fame  thing  can  do  or  fuffer  contraries,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  fame  with  relation  to  the  fame.  Again,  reafon  and  defire  exclaim 
contraries*  as  in  the  infiance  above  mentioned,  with  refpedt  to  drinking  in  a  fever  ; 
but  it  is  impoffible  for  the  fame  thing  to  do  or  fuffer  contraries  according  to  the 
fame  with  reference  to  the  fame.  Reafon  therefore  and  defire  are  not  the  fame. 
Again,  anger  and  defire,  with  refpedt  to  the  fame  thing,  fpeak  oppofitely  in  thofe 
engaged  in  battle,  and  oppreffed  with  hunger ;  but  as  the  fame  thing  cannot  be 
contrarily  affedted  with  refpedt  to  the  fame,  anger  and  defire  are  not  the  fame. 
Hence  thefe  three  differ  from  each  other  effentially. 

Perhaps,  however,  fome  one  may  fay  that  the  irrational  motions  are  energies,  and 
another  perhaps  may  fay  that  they  are  paffions  *  and  I  have  heard  fome  afferting 
that  thefe  motions  when  moderately  moved  are  energies,  but,  when  immoderately 
moved,  paffions.  The  pofition,  however,  which  we  have  eftablifhed  as  univerfally 
adopted,  comprehends  the  motions  of  thefe.  So  that,  if  it  fhould  be  faid,  one  of 
thefe  adts,  and  the  other  fuffers,  and  that  adtion  and  paffion  oppofe  each  other,  it  is 
evident  that  the  motions  themfelves  muft  much  more  differ  from  each  other  :  for  a 
contrary  effedt  is  thecaufe  of  a  contrary  paffion.  So  that,  if  any  paffion  has  an  effedt 
contrary  to  that  of  any  other,  the  paffion  of  the  one  will  be  contrary  to  that  of  the 
other.  But  what  fhall  we  fay  concerning  the  love  of  riches,  and  the  love  of  plea- 
lure  ?  Whether  do  thefe  effentially  differ,  or  have  they  the  fame  efience,  but  are 
different  oredtive  powers  ?  For  that  thefe  oppofe  each  other,  is  tefiified  by  the 
avaricious  man  and  the  glutton  ;  for  the  latter  is  continually  gratifying  himfelf  with 
whatever  may  fatisfy  his  appetite,  and  the  former  lives  fparingly,  and  fuffers  the 
pain  of  hunger,  that  he  may  not  diminifh  his  wealth.  If  therefore  thefe  effentially 
differ,  why  do  we  not  make  four  parts  of  the  foul  ?  But  if  thefe,  though  they 
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oppofe  each  other,  and  fuffer  contraries,  do  not  eftentially  differ,  neither  will  the 
others  necefiarily  differ,  becaufe  they  are  paffive  to  contraries. 

In  thus  doubting,  however,  we  forget  that  defire  is  called  by  Socrates  a  many- 
headed  beafi,  becaufe^the  irrational  life  is  both  one  and  many,  as  being  proximate 
to  the  body,  which  is  entirely  manifold  and  divifible ;  juft*as  that  which  is  allied  to 
the  rational  *  intellect  is  more  impartible  than  any  other  of  the  parts  belonging  to 
,  the  foul.  The  defiderative  part,  therefore,  is  effentially  one  and  many;  and  on  this 
account  poffefles  warring  powers  proceeding  from  different  effences,  that  through 
this  it  may  be  connafcent  with  body:  for  this  alfo  confifts-from  -contraries.  TIence 
this  part  is  one,  fo  far  as  it  pofieftes  one  appetite,  the  love  of  body,  according  to 
which  it  alfo  differs  from  .the  rational  parts.  For  the  irafcible  part  is  adverfe  to 
body,  in  confequenceof  afpiring  after  vi<9tory  and  honour,  and  through  thefe  often 
calling  afide  the  body,  and  defpifing  a  life  in  conjun&ion  with  it.  Nor  is  the  rational 
part  a  lover  of  body,  becaufe  the  objedt  of  its  appetite  is  true  good.  It  remains 
therefore  that  the  defiderative  part  alone  is  attached  to  body,  whether  it  afpires  after  , 
pleafures  or  riches :  for  both  thefe  are  corporeal.  For  we  are  compelled,  as  Socrates 
fays  in  the  Phaedo,  to  accquire  riches,  in  confequence  of  being  fublfcrvient  to  the 
body  and  the  defires  of  the  body;  and  the  lover  of  riches  never  defpifes^the  body, 

•  though  it  may  fometimes  happen  that  he  may  die  through  his  attention  to  wealth. 
So  that  the  defiderative  part,  fo  far  as  it  is  fimply  a  lover  of  body,  is  one  ;  but,  fo  far  as 
it  is  a  lover  of  riches  and  pleafure,  is  not  one.  Hence  Plato  does  not  lay  that  it  is 
many  animals,  but  calls  it  one  animal  having  many  heads,  and  living  at  different 
times  according  to  its  different  heads,  but  being  always  a  lover  of  body.  The 
defiderative  part  therefore  is,  as  we  have  faid,  the  third,  as  the  rational  part  which  af¬ 
pires  after  intellect  is  the  firft,  and  the  irafcible  which  defires  power  rank^fti  a  medium. 
For  power  lubfifts  between  intellect  and  the  fummit  of  efience  ;  and  a  reprefentation 
of  this  fummit  proceeds  into  the  third  part  of  the  foul  ;  whence  he  who  alone  partici¬ 
pates  of  this  is  a  lover  of  body.  A  reprefentation  of  power  is  fecn  in  the  pa^t  prior  (o 
this;  and  hence  this  part  defires  power:  but  the  image  of  intellect  is  apparent  in  the 
firfi  part ;  and  hence  reafon  afpires  after  intellettion.  The  laft  part  of  the  foul  there¬ 
fore  is  a  lover  of  body,  and  is  folely  intent  to  the  prefervation  of  the  body. 

-  .  / 

*  Proclus  here  means  the  dianoctic  power  of  the  foul,  of  which  intelleft  is  the  fummit. 
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Since,  however,  body  is  two-fold,  one  being  that  in  which  the  foal  fubfilts,  and  the 
other  that  by  which  it  is  preferved,  as  the  foul  is  incapable  in  its  prefent  ftate  of 
being  preferved  by  itfelf,  hence  it  has  two-fold  appetites,  one  of  leading  into  a 
natural  condition  the  body  in  which  it  refides,  and  according  to  this  appetite  it 
becomes  a  lover  of  pleafure,  all  pleafure  being  an  introduction  to  nature ;  but  the 
other  of  thefe  appetites  leads  it  to  procure  that  of  which  its  containing  body  is  indi¬ 
gent  ;  and  according  to  this  appetite  it  becomes  a  lover  of  riches,  the  acquiiition  of 
wealth  being  defired  for  the  fake  of  paying  attention  to  the  body.  It  is  neceffary, 
therefore,  that  thefe  powers  fhould  always  accord  with  each  other, — I  mean  that  the 
one  fhould  detire  the  prefervation  of  the  body  in  which  it  retides,  and  that  the  other 
fhould  detire  things  neceffary  to  its  fafety.  But  fince  one  of  thefe  appetites  afpires 
after  that  path  which  is  natural  to  the  body,  inftead  of  preferving  it,  hence  through 
a  love  of  pleafure  it  detiroys  it,  and  defiles  it  with  ten  thoufand  fiains ;  but  the  other 
defires  riches,  not  for  the  purpofe  of  fatisfying  the  neceffary  wants  of  the  body,  but 
as  a  principal  good.  This  being  the  cafe,  thefe  appetites  purfue  different  ends, 
which  oppofe  each  other  becaufe  they  are  material.  Hence  the  one  by  its  own 
deftruclion  contributes  to  the  increafe  of  the  other.  For  the  infinite  appetite  of 
pleafure  is  attended  with  a  confumption  of  wealth,  and  an  increafe  of  wealth 
requires  a  diminution  of  things  which  contribute  to  the  pleafures  of  the  body. 
Here,  therefore,  in  a  contention  concerning  ends  as  principal  goods,  thefe  appetites 
differ  from  each  other.  For  the  appetite  of  defire  is  not  directed  to  one  thing, 
viz.  that  the  body  may  fubfifl:  according  to  nature,  but  to  two  things,  the  affluence 
of  one  of  which  is  accomplifhed  through  the  indigence  of  the  other.  Since  then 
the  end  of  thefe  appetites  is  one  according  to  nature,  hence  Socrates  eftablifhes  one 
part  of  the  foul  in  defire,  though  it  is  many-headed,  which  is  not  the  cafe,  as  we 
have  fhown,  with  reafon  and  anger. 

Having  therefore  given  an  effential  divifion  to  the  parts  of  the  foul,  let  us,  in  the 
third  place,  confider  how  Socrates  here  difpofes  the  four  virtues.  If  then  he  had 
been  willing  to  fpeak  in  a  manner  more  known  to  the  multitude,  he  would  have  faid, 
that  prudence  is  the  virtue  of  reafon,  fortitude  of  anger,  juftice  of  the  defire  of  riches, 
and  temperance  of  the  love  of  pleafure.  But  now,  as  he  thought  proper  to  diftribute 
them  in  a  manner  inacceffible  to  the  multitude,  and  to  fhow  the  analogy  in  the 
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political  genera  to  the  virtues,  he  evinces  that  prudence  is  a  habit  perfective  of  that 
which  alone  ought  to  govern  the  other  parts  of  the  foul ;  and  that  fortitude  is  a 
habit  perfective  of  that  which  fhould  govern  fecondarily  in  it.  And  having  efta- 
blifhed  thefe  two  principal  virtues,  he  fays  that  the  other  virtues  belong  to  the  two 
ruling  parts.  Hence,  he  afTerts  that  temperance  is  a  habit  which  leads  the  governed 
into  concord  with  the  governors,  with  refpect  to  governing;  fo  that  the  lafl  part 
may  content  with  the  other  two,  and  the  middle  with  the  one  part  prior  to  it.  But 
he  fays  that  juftice  is  a  habit  which  preferibes  to  each  of  the  parts,  both  the  govern¬ 
ing  and  governed,  its  proper  work.  For  it  is  necetTary  that  they  thould  accord  with 
each  other,  fome  in  governing,  and  others  in  being  governed;  and  that  the  actions 
of  fome  thould  be  adapted  to  governors,  and  of  others  to  the  governed.  For  to 
govern  and  to  be  governed,  are  beheld  in  a  certain  form  of  life  which  juftice  imparts, 
cliftributi ng  to  the  governor  that  which  is  alone  adapted  to  him,  to  confult  for  the 
governed,  and  to  the  governed  to  be  obedient  to  the  governor.  After  this  manner 
Socrates  difeourfes  concerning  the  virtues,  and  it  is  evident  that  they  mu  ft  neceflarily 
be  fuch  and  fo  many. 

One  thing  therefore- only  remains  to  be  confidered,  viz.  whence  it  becomes 
manifeft,  that  there  are  only  three  parts  of  the  foul  which  are  the  recipients  of  thefe 
virtues.  For  that  thefe  eflentially  differ  from  each  other,  Socrates  has  fhown  ;  but 
that  there  are  thefe  parts  only,  and  neither  more  nor  lefs,  requires  fome  confideration ; 
fince,  if  there  are  more  than  three,  we  fhall  alfo  be  in  want  of  other  virtues.  It  is 
admitted  then,  that  if  there  are  two  things  which  poftefs  contrary  properties,  there 
will  be  three  media,  as  is  proved  to  be  the  cafe  in  the  elements*,  two  of  thefe  being 
received  from  that  which  has  a  more  proximate  fituation,  and  one  from  the  remain¬ 
ing  element  which  is  more  remote.  This  being  aliluned,  let  us  fee  what  are  the 
peculiarities  of  reafon  and  body.  Reafon  therefore  is  impartible,  but  body  partible: 
reafon  is  intellective,  but  body  is  deftitute  of  intelligence.  And  thefe  things  are 
affumed,  one  from  the  effence  of  reafon,  another  from  life,  and  another  from  know¬ 
ledge.  Flence  anger  is  impartible  indeed  ;  for  it  is  fimple  in  its  nature,  and  on  this 

*  This  is  Ihovvn  in  the  Timaeus,  where  it  is  proved  that  the  three  elements,  fire,  air,  and  water,  are  the 
connecting  media  of  the  two  contrary  extremes,  heaven  and  earth. 
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account  exhibits  one  polity.  It  alfo  pofleftes  an  appetite  of  power,  yet  is  not  in- 
telledtive ;  but  through  the  privation  of  intelligence  is  affimilated  to  body.  But 
defire  confifts  of  many  parts  as  well  as  body,  and  is  multiform  ;  and  hence  it  is  called 
a  many-headed  beaft,  and  contributes  to  many  polities.  It  is  alfo  oreHive,  but 
not  of  the  fame  things  with  anger,  and  is  deftitute  of  knowledge.  It  is  neceflary, 
therefore,  that  anger  (hould  be  proximate  to  reafon,  but  communicating  in  two 
peculiarities,  in  one  with  reafon,  and  in  the  other  with  body ;  but  that  defire  fhould 
be  proximate  to  body.  There  are  befides  three  things  in  thefe  ;  two  in  which 
they  agree, — appetite,  and  a  privation  of  intellect ;  and  one  in  which  they  differ, — 
the  impartible,  and  the  pofieffion  of  many  parts.  Hence  there  is  not  any  other 
part  between  the  body  and  foul  befides  thefe. 

It  may  however  appear,  that  Socrates  does  not  leave  thefe  parts  only  when  he  fays, 
“  Each  of  us  is  well  affected  when  each  of  thefe  three  parts  performs  its  proper 
office,  and  they  are  coharmonized  with  each  other  through  temperance,  and  when 
this  is  the  cafe  with  any  other  parts  which  may  fubfift  between  thefe.”  For  by 
this  he  may  feem,  as  I  have  faid,  not  to  leave  thefe  parts  only,  but  to  admit  that 
there  is  fomething  in  us  which  neither  afpires  after  honour  nor  riches,  but  fubfifts 
between  thefe.  However,  Socrates,  when  he  indicates  this,  does  not  mean  to  aflert 
that  the  lives  of  the  foul  are  unmingled  ;  as,  for  inftance,  that  a  life  according  to 
reafon  is  unmingled  with  the  other  parts ;  that  a  life  according  to  anger  has  no 
communion  with  the  extremes ;  and  that  a  life  according  to  defire  alone  is  not 
mingled  with  thofe  prior  to  it ;  but  that  there  are  certain  lives  between  thefe. — ■ 
Thus,  fome  lead  a  life  both  according  to  reafon  and  anger,  being  lovers  of  learning, 
and  at  the  fame  time  ambitious.  Others  live  according  to  anger  and  defire,  being 
both  lovers  of  honours  and  riches  ;  and  either  purfue  honours  that  they  may  become 
rich,  or  lcat ter  abroad  their  riches  that  through  thefe  they  may  be  honoured  by  thofe 
that  admire  wealth  :  juft  as  thofe  prior  to  thefe  either  purfue  difeiplines  that  they 
may  be  honoured  for  their  learning, — or  honour,  that,  being  honoured  by  thofe  that 
poffefs  difeiplines,  they  alfo  may  partake  of  them.  Thefe  then  are  the  forms  of  life 
between  reafon  and  anger,  and  anger  and  defire ;  and  are  not  other  parts  of  the 
foul,  but  become,  from  the  mixture  of  thefe,  various  inftead  of  fimple.  For  each  of 
4  thofe 
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thofe  three  parts  is  itfelf  by  itfclf  firnple  ;  one  part  being  alone  a  lover  of  difcipline, 
defpifing  all  honour,  and  every  thing  corporeal,  and  being  coordinated  to  one  thing, 
the  knowledge  of  truth  ;  but  another  part  is  ambitious  and  favage,  defpifes  body  as 
a  fhadow,  and  is  infatiable  of  one  thing  alone,  honour  ;  and  the  third  part,  defire, 
is  alone  attentive  to  body,  and  the  things  pertaining  to  body,  but  confiders  thofe 
honours  and  difeiplines  to  be  nothing  more  than  trifles.  Thefe,  therefore,  being 
firnple  and  unmingled,  Socrates  fays  that  the  lives  of  the  foul  which  arc  mingled 
from  thefe  fubfifl:  between  them,  all  which,  together  with  the  unmingled,  ought  to 
be  harmonized  through  the  belt  harmony,  that  it  may  be  the  mcafure  of  the  appe¬ 
tite  of  difeiplines,  of  honours,  and  of  the  care  of  the  body  ;  and  that  the  appetite 
alfo  of  the  other  parts  may  become  confonant,  and  may  not  diffent  from  reafon. 
We  mull  not  therefore  think  that  Socrates  indicates  the  natures  of  other  parts 
which  contribute  to  the  perfection  of  political  virtue,  but  the  mixture  of  thefe,  and 
the  generation  of  more  various  forms  adapted  to  political  characters. 

From  what  has  been  demonftrated,  therefore,  it  is  evident  that  the  foul  is  neither 
one,  nor  divided  into  more  than  the  above-mentioned  parts,  except  that  the  fenfitive 
nature  is  different  from  all  thefe.  It  is  different  from  reafon,  becaufe  it  is  irrational, 
and  is  prefent  writh  irrational  animals  ;  and  it  differs  from  the  two  irrational  parts, 
becaufe  thefe  are  oreCtive,  but  the  fenfitive  nature  is  gnoftic.  Senfe,  indeed,  is  pre¬ 
fent  with  beings  to  whom  appetite  is  unknown,  as,  for  inflance,  to  celeftial  natures  : 
but  the  oreCtive  part  neceffarily  requires  fenfe  ;  for  appetites  are  accompanied  with 
the  fenfes.  Hence  an  animal  is  characterized  by  the  fenfitive,  and  not  by  the  oreC¬ 
tive  nature.  For  fenfe  is  prefent  with  all  animals.  And  hence,  too,  Timasus  fays 
that  plants  have  a  fenfation  of  what  is  pleafant  and  painful,  and  therefore  he  thinks 
proper  to  call  them  animals  :  for  every  thing  which  partakes  of  life  is  an  animal. 
Senfe,  therefore,  as  I  have  faid,  being  different  from  the  three  parts  of  the  foul,  is 
placed  under  all  of  them  *. 

Again  :  let  us  now  confidcr  whether  the  imaginative  is  entirely  the  fame  with  the 

*  It  is  placed  under  reafon,  to  which  it  is  fubfervient  in  exciting  its  energies  •,  and  it  is  alfo  placed 
under  anger  and  defire,  to  the  motions  of  which  it  is  fubfervient,  fo  far  as  thefe  motion*  fubfift  in  con¬ 
junction  with  fenfe. 
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fenfitive  power.  So  far,  therefore,  as  this  power  is  directed  in  its  energies  to  ex¬ 
ternals,  it  is  fenfitive  ;  but  fo  far  as  it  poffeffes  in  itfelf  what  it  has  feen  or  heard,  or 
the  types  which  it  has  received  from  any  other  fenfe,  it  exerts  the  power  of  memory. 
Such  then  is  imagination.  Socrates  alfo  in  the  Philebus,  when  he  fays  that  the 
painter  in  us  is  different  from  the  feribe,  who  throug'h  the  fenfes  writes  in  the  foul 
imitations  of  the  paffions  which  the  fenfes  announce,  no  longer  energizing  after 
the  fame  manner  with  fenfe,  but  itfelf  by  itfelf  exciting  the  types  received  from 
them, —when  he  afferts  this,  he  indicates,  by  arranging  the  painter  according  to  the 
phantaftic  power,  but  the  feribe  according  to  the  common  fenfe,  that  thefe  are 
effentially  different  from  each  other.  In  the  Theaetetus,  alfo,  he  clearly  feparates 
that  which  judges  concerning  fenfible  impreffions,  from  fenfe  in  which  the  Teals  of 
fenfbles  are  expreffed.  But  whether  thefe  effentially  differ  from  each  other  or 
not,  this  is  evident,  that  memory  and  fenfe  are  different,  though  the  effence  of 
thefe  is  divided  about  one  fubjed  which  poffeffes  an  effential  multitude;  and  that 
memory  is  nearer  to  reafon  than  fenfe,  becaufe  it  receives  types  from  the  former  as 
well  as  from  the  latter  ;  fenfe  receiving  no  impreffions  from  reafon.  And  thus  much 
concerning  things  uleful  to  political  virtue,  and  to  thofe  that  are  inftruded  in  it. 

As  I  know,  however,  that  Porphyry  in  his  mixt  Problems  relates  a  certain  con- 
verfation  between  Medius  the  Stoic  and  Longinus  refpeding  the  parts  of  the 
foul,  I  do  not  think  it  proper  to  let  it  pafs  unnoticed.  Medius  therefore  having 
made  the  foul  to  conffit  of  eight  parts,  and  having  divided  it  into  that  which 
governs,  into  the  five  fenfes,  into  that  which  is  fpermatic,  and  laflly  into  that 
which  is  vocal,  Longinus  afked  him,  why  he  divided  the  foul,  being  one,  into  eight 
parts?  And  Medius,  in  reply,  afked  Longinus,  why,  according  to  Plato,  he  made 
the  foul,  which  is  one,  to  be  triple  ?  This  then  deferves  to  be  confidercd.  For  it  is 
evident  that  the  inquiry  is  not  the  fame  with  the  Stoics,  who  make  the  foul  to 
confift  of  eight,  as  with  Plato,  who  diftributes  it  into  three  parts.  For  the  Stoics 
make  corporeal  differences  of  parts  ;  and  hence  it  may  be  reafonably  objeded  to 
them,  how  the  foul  is  one,  fince  it  is  divided  into  eight  parts,  without  any  con- 
neding  bond  ?  But  Plato,  fince  he  afferts  that  the  foul  is  incorporeal,  and  incor¬ 
poreal  natures  are  united  to  each  other  without  confufion,  is  not  involved  in  the 
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fame  doubt  refpeefting  the  union  of  its  three  parts.  Plato  may  alfo  be  defended 
after  another  manner  by  faying  that,  according  to  him,  reafon  is  of  a  more  divine 
offence,  but  the  irrational  part  of  a  much  inferior  nature;  and  that  the  former  con¬ 
nects  and  adorns,  but  that  the  latter  is  connected  and  adorned  ;  juft  as  form  when 
conjoined  with  matter  introduces  unity,  and  we  do  not  require  any  thing  elfe  which 
may  unite  thefe  to  eaeh  other.  Reafon,  therefore,  poffeffing  the  order  of  form, 
unites  the  irrational  life,  and  no  . other  third  conjoining  nature  is  required.  If, 
likewife,  according  to  Plato*,  the  junior  Gods  produce  the  irrational  part,  and  the 
demiurgus  the  rational,  there  can  no  longer  be  any  doubt  refpedling  the  fource  of 
union  to  reafon  and  the  irrational  nature.  And  thus  much  in  defence  of  Plato,  in 
anfwer  to  the  noble  Medius. 

In  the  laft  place,  appetite  and  knowledge  are  contained  in  the  rational  foul.  And 
its  appetite  is  either  directed  to  being,  or  to  generation,  through  which  it  afeends 
to  real  being,  and  falls  again  into  the  regions  ot  fenfe.  The  former  appetite,  there¬ 
fore,  is  philofophic,  and  the  latter  is  enamoured  with  generation.  In  like  manner, 
with  refpedt  to  its  knowledge,  that  which  pertains  to  the  circle  of  famenefs  -f-  is  the 
knowledge  of  intelligibles,  but  that  which  pertains  to  the  circle  of  difference  is  the 
knowledge  of  fenfibles.  Hence,  through  thefe  the  foul  elevates  herfelf  to  the 
vifion  of  the  former,  and  inveftigates  the  nature  of  the  latter.  The  irrational 
powers,  therefore,  are  images  of  thefe,  the  oredlive  of  the  rational  appetites,  and 
the  gnoftic  of  rational  knowledges.  Imaginative  or  phantaftic  is  indeed  the  image 
of  intelligible,  and  fenfitive  of  doxaftic  knowledge.  Thus,  too,  the  appetite  of  the 
irafcible  part  is  an  image  of  re-elevating  appetite,  and  of  the  defiderative  part,  of  that 
appetite  which  produces  generation:  for  this  lupervenes  body,  in  the  fame  manner 
as  the  former  embraces  generation.  And  anger  defpifes  bodv,  but  looks  to  honour, 
the  good  of  incorporeal  natures.  The  phantafy  being  a  figured  intellection  of 
intelligibles,  wills  to  be  the  knowledge  of  certain  things;  but  fenfe  is  convcrfant 
with  the  fame  object  as  opinion,  viz.  a  generated  nature. 

*  See  the  Timteus. 

+  That  part  of  the  foul  which  energizes  dianoetically  and  fcientifically  is  called  by  Plato,  in  the 
Timaeus,  the  circle  of  famenefs  ;  and  that  which  energizes  according  to  opinion,  the  circle  of  difference. 
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B  O  O  K  V. 

P.  319.  The  riddle  of  children  about  the  Eunuch  fr iking  the  hat. 

This,  according  to  the  Greek  Scholiaft  on  this  part,  was  the  riddle  of  Clearch us, 
and  is  as  follows:  A  man  and  not  a  man,  feeing  and  yet  not  feeing,  ftruck  and  yet 
did  not  ftrike,  a  bird  and  not  a  bird,  fitting  and  not  fitting,  on  a  tree  and  yet  not  on 
a  tree.  That  is,  a  Eunuch  blind  of  one  eye  ftruck  with  a  pumice  ftone  the  wing  of 
a  bat  perched  on  a  reed. 

THE  END  OP  THE  FIRST  VOLUME. 
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